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'C'OR  a  new-born  infant,  the  budget 
system  shows  a  lusty  vitality 
that  must  satisfy  the  fondest  hopes 
of  those  who  have  brought  it  into  be- 
ing. If  General  Dawes  were  known 
only  as  a  vigorous  wielder  of  racy 
English — the  man  whose  testimony 
before  a  Congressional  Committee 
was  so  interesting  that  it  had  to  be 
e.xpurgated  to  prevent  its  big  big 
D's  from  shocking  the  sensibilities 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office's 
clientele — the  commotion  attending 
his  assumption  of  the  post  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  might  be  dis- 
missed as  a  mere  three-days'  sensa- 
tion. But  as  it  happens  that  Mr.  Dawes 
was  the  man  who  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  ablest  of  those  men- 
tioned for  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Treasury  when  Mr.  Harding  was 
making  up  his  Cabinet  slate,  the  case 
is  altogether  different.  Mr.  Dawes  is 
in  earnest,  Mr.  Harding  is  in  earnest, 
they  are  both  tackling  the  job  as 
though     Washington's     midsummer 


heat  had  no  terrors  for  them,  and  cer- 
tainly the  country  will  be  behind 
them  to  the  utmost  in  their  onslaught 
upon  Governmental  waste.  If,  now, 
we  can  get  the  expenditures  for 
armament  cut  down — and  a  good  sign 
in  that  direction  was  the  victory  of 
the  House  over  the  Senate  on  the 
Na\T  bill — and  keep  the  bonus 
scheme  under,  as  well  as  effect  the 
economies  which  General  Dawes  is 
determined  to  bring  about,  a  very  big 
part  of  the  tax  load  will  be  removed 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

'C' X-candidate  Cox  gives  the  Re- 
publican  party  a  taste  of  the 
medicine  which  that  party  has  in  the 
past  so  much  enjoyed  administering 
to  its  opponent,  in  pointing  to  the 
present  hard  times  as  the  result  of 
Republican  perversity.  Hard  times,  to 
the  dispassionate  observer,  are  usually 
— though,  to  be  sure,  not  always — 
the  result  of  causes  too  deep-seated 
to  be  ascribed  in  any  great  degree  to 
the  conduct  of  political  parties ;  but 
not  so  to  the  political  debater.  The 
panic  of  1893,  and  the  succeeding 
years  of  depression,  were  steadily  at- 
tributed by  Republican  spell-binders 
to  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in 
1892,  though  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  that  explanation  sponsored 
by  any  respectable  economic  author- 
ity. And  unless  things  soon  take  a 
turn  for  the  better,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  like  cry  will  form  the  chief 
stock-in-trade  of  Democratic  spell- 
binders for  a  good  while  to  come,  and 
that  it  will  be  mighty  effective  with 
the  people,  too.  Turn  about  is  fair 
play,  no  doubt;  but  the  game  is  not 
one  that  thinking  people  can  take 
m.uch  pleasure  in  observing. 

PpVERY  gleam  of  hope  in  the  ter- 
rible question  of  Ireland  must 
be  welcome  to  m.en  of  good  will  the 


world  over.  And  the  move  made  by 
Lloyd  George  in  the  admirable  letter, 
so  simple  and  so  moving,  which  he 
addressed  to  Eamon  de  Valera  as  a 
sequel  to  the  King's  appeal  for  recon- 
ciliation, reawakens  genuine  hope  in 
spite  of  all  previous  disappointments. 
Yet  the  spectre  of  Ulster's  obstinacy 
comes  up  at  once  and  threatens  again 
to  dash  the  hope  of  overcoming  the 
barbaric  resolution  of  Sinn  Fein.  In 
all  the  melancholy  histon.-  of  Eng- 
land's centuries  of  mishandling  of  the 
Irish  problem,  not  many  incidents  are 
more  deplorable  than  the  failure  to 
deal  firmly  ^^^th  Llsterite  defiance — 
going  the  length  of  militaiy  insub- 
ordination in  the  case  of  Sir  John 
French — when  Carson  openly  organ- 
ized insurrection  seven  or  eight  years 
ago;  and  an  even  more  monumental 
blunder  was  made  in  the  stupid  put- 
ting to  death,  not  long  afterwards,  of 
som.ething  like  a  score  of  the  rash 
enthusiasts  who  had  been  the  leaders 
in  anti-British  Ireland's  brief  attempt 
at  revolution.  What  might  have  been 
accomplished  by  a  splendid  exhibition 
of  clemency  it  is  painful  to  think  of. 
If  the  meeting  Mr.  George  seeks  shall 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  varied  parts  of 
over-seas  Britain,  the  new  blood  and 
the  fresh  minds  thus  brought  into 
contact  with  the  ancient  trouble  may 
overcome  the  obstacles  of  inherited 
passion  and  inherited  hate. 

'T'HE  London  Morning  Post  is  very 
bitter  against  Lloyd  George  for 
wTiting  his  letter  to  Eamon  de  Valera 
and  signing  himself  "your  obedient 
servant."  This  objection  to  the  use 
of  a  mere  formula  strikes  us  as  verj* 
un-English  and  contran.-  to  that 
British  conservatism  and  love  of  tra- 
dition which  the  Morning  Post  is 
proud  to  uphold.  If  one  finds  it  con- 
venient or  a  matter  of  good  policy  to 
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come  to  terms  with  an  enemy,  or  a 
rebel,  there  is  no  additional  mortifi- 
cation in  approachinjr  him  with  the 
ceremony  of  polite  etiquette.  It 
Vould,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  a 
petty  device,  unworthy  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  to  revenge 
himself  for  the  humiliation  he  found 
it  necessary  to  submit  to  by  assuming 
an  imperious  or  a  curt  form  of  ad- 
dress. But  we  do  not  even  agree 
with  the  Moniiiiff  Po.it  that  any  hu- 
miliation was  involved  in  the  momen- 
tous step  taken  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
That  conservative  organ  is  afraid 
that  "by  the  rebels  in  Ireland  it  will 
be  regarded  as  the  S.  0.  S.  of  the 
British  Government."  Since  when 
was  the  possible  misinterpretation  of 
its  acts  by  the  Irish  a  reason  for  the 
Government  to  refrain  from  doing 
what  it  considered  to  be  wise  and 
just? 

AfR.  LANSING  is  evidently  bent 
■^  upon  saving  the  League  of  Na- 
tions even  if  the  Treaty  has  to  be 
scrapped.  Some  of  the  suggestions 
which  he  makes  in  the  Outlook  are  of 
great  interest  as  showing  that,  to  his 
thinking,  something  can  still  be  done 
to  win  over  the  Administration  at 
Washington.  Thus  far  it  has  seemed 
as  though  the  Pre.sident  and  Mr. 
Hughes  had  in  mind  the  po.ssibility  of 
this  Government  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Supreme  Council.  Mr. 
Lansing  suggests  that  the  Assembly, 
which  should  take  precedence  over 
the  Council  of  the  League,  furnishes 
an  excellent  basis  for  the  sort  of  pub- 
lic discu.Hsion  which,  if  anything, 
might  be  supposed  to  remove  the 
grievances  leading  to  war.  Its  func- 
tion would  be  to  effect  "an  e.xchange 
of  information  and  opinions."  As  it 
would  merely  di.scu.ss  and  advise,  hav- 
ing no  authority  to  u.se  force,  it  would 
seem  to  come  pretty  clo.se  to  repre- 
senting the  vague  association  of  na- 
tions which  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. When  we  consider  how  much 
might  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
conference  of  Powers  which  Sir  Fid- 
ward  Grey  urged  upon  the  German 
Government  in  July  of  1014,  the  fact 
that  the  main  body  of  the  I.*ague, 
according  to  Mr.  I^nsing's  propo.sal, 
would,  in  effect,  become  a  debating 


society  need  lU't  cau.se  alarm.  But 
waiving  for  the  moment  its  intrinsic 
merits,  the  suggestion  shows  not  a 
little  political  strateg>-. 

'T'HE  cheerful  mind  can  always  find 
consolation  somewhere.  It  is  a 
pretty  hard  job  for  Trotsky  nowa- 
days, but  after  all  there  is  one  thing 
in  which  he  can  tind  .solid  comfort,  for 
the  time  being  at  least.  Conditions  in 
Russia,  to  be  sure,  are  getting  worse 
and  wor.se,  and  nobody  any  longer 
even  attempts  to  deny  it.  But,  thinks 
Trotsky,  why  be  unhappy  so  long  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  having  a  hard 
time  too?  "Europe  is  living  in  an 
acute  industrial  crisis,"  he  says,  "and 
America,  where  prosperity  and  in- 
dustry have  reached  their  climax,  is 
unable  to  dispose  of  her  reserves  to 
Europe,  because  the  war  bled  Europe 
white  and  Europe  is  unable  to  buy. 
Hence  there  exist  overproduction,  un- 
employment, and  all  their  conse- 
quences." '  A  good  Trotskian  para- 
phrase of  God's  in  his  heaven,  All's 
right  with  the  world.  But  while  this 
may  cheer  Trotsky's  soul,  it  is  pretty 
thin  diet  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
hundred  million  or  so  of  Russians 
whom  he  and  Lenin  have  brought  into 
a  state  in  comparison  with  which  the 
condition  of  the  other  peoples  that  he 
talks  about  is  a  veritable  Paradise. 
Not  only  are  the  populations  of  the 
cities  in  a  .state  of  unspeakable  mis- 
ery, but  at  the  very  moment  that 
Trotsky  made  his  address  to  the  In- 
ternational, the  All-Russian  Agricul- 
tural Conference  was  deciding  to  send 
a  delegation  to  Lenin  to  impress  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  applying  for  help 
to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  avert 
appalling  famine.  And  this  is  what 
has  come  of  freeing  the  masses  from 
the  burden  of  capitalist  rapacity  I 

"YY'HEN  Manhattan's  population 
was  shown  by  the  census  to 
have  slightly  diminished,  instead  of 
increasing,  in  the  decade  from  1910 
to  1920,  we  took  occasion  to  point  out 
the  bearing  of  this  upon  a  factor  in 
the  housing  situation  which  de.serves 
far  more  attention  than  it  has  re- 
ceived— namely,  that  the  shortage  of 
housing,  the  world  over,  has  probably 
in  very  large  measure  been  produced 
by    the   spreading   out    into  ampler 


quarters  of  thos^e  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation which  had  got  the  benefit  of 
greatly  increa.sed  money-income  in 
the  war  and  after-war  years.  In  the 
case  of  Manhattan,  this  .<;eems  to  be 
almo.st  mathematically  demonstrated; 
for  the  increase  of  dwelling  accom- 
modations in  the  first  six  years  of  the 
decade,  before  we  went  into  the  war, 
must  surely  have  been  more  than  the 
net  loss  of  dwelling  accommodation 
(due  to  conversion  of  dwelling  into 
business  property)  during  the  subse- 
quent years.  Now  comes  a  dispatch 
from  Chicago  .saying  that  "landlords 
have  to  go  out  and  look  for  tenants," 
being  "confronted  with  a  situation 
the\  have  not  had  to  meet  in  years." 
And  the  reason  assigned  is  that  "many 
could  not  pay  the  high  rent  and 
doubled  up  with  other  families."  But 
this  process  is  obviously  the  reversal 
of  that  which  must  have  gone  on, 
upon  a  great  scale,  during  the  two 
or  three  years  when  millions  of  people 
were  having  their  money-income 
greatly  increased  while  rents  had  not 
risen  in  proportion,  and  for  a  long 
time  had  hardly  risen  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  people  whose  incomes  had 
remained  stationary,  or  nearly  so, 
clung  to  their  accustomed  living  ac- 
commodations as  long  as  they  pos- 
sibly could — and  thus  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  tremendous  jam 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  high 
rents. 

TTALY  is  passing  through  another 
■^  political  crisis.  Signer  Giolitti's 
Cabinet  has  resigned  on  account  of 
an  insuflicient  majority  of  the  Cham- 
ber having  accepted  a  vote  of  confid- 
ence in  the  Government's  foreign  pol- 
icy. A  resolution  expressing  disap- 
proval of  its  attitude  and  action  in 
foreign  as  well  as  internal,  economic 
and  social,  affairs  was  moved  by  the 
Socialist  leader,  ^  Turati,  who  in- 
cluded a  censure  of  Count  Sforza's 
department  only  to  catch  the  votes 
of  the  Conservatives  and  the  Nation- 
alists. But  the  criticism  of  the  do- 
mestic policy,  Turati's  main  point  of 
attack,  was  thrown  out  by  a  big  ma- 
jority, whereupon  the  resolution  was 
rejected  by  only  2.34  against  200  votes. 
I>ess  than  a  year  ago  Signor  Giolitti 
truckled  to  insurgent  labor,  in  whose 
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demand  he  professed  to  read  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Since  those  October  days 
the  Italian  people  has  given,  in  rather 
violent  language,  a  different  inter- 
pretation of  that  spirit,  and  Signor 
Giolitti  apparently  accepted  the  new 
version  with  relief.  The  Socialists 
now  have  their  revenge,  though  their 
triumph  is  embittered  by  the  know- 
ledge that  they  owe  it  to  the  help  of 
their  arch  enemies,  the  Fascisti,  and 
of  the  Nitti  Liberals  and  various 
other  groups.  Theirs  is  a  Pyrrhic 
victory,  for  Giolitti  does  not  resign 
to  give  way  to  a  Government  of  Tur- 
ati's  making.  The  crisis  is  obviously 
a  symptom  of  recrudescent  national- 
ism, of  the  spirit  most  forcibly  voiced 
by  the  Fascisti,  and  for  the  Socialists 
to  give  impetus  to  that  rising  tide 
shows  a  strange  lack  of  political 
acumen. 

TN  Upper  Silesia  matters  are  said 
to  be  mending.  The  German  Gen- 
eral Hoefer  has  evacuated  Annaberg 
and  will  retire  with  his  irregulars  to 
the  German  border  before  the  end  of 
June.  Korfanty  has  become  equally 
amenable,  and  promises  to  retreat 
over  the  Polish  border.  But  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  in  this  settlement  the 
head  of  the  Interallied  Commission, 
General  Lerond,  had  no  active  share. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General  Henniker, 
and  of  General  Alberto  de  Marinis, 
of  the  Italian  forces.  It  is  a  military 
truce,  transacted  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission,  but  with  how  much  ap- 
proval of  its  leader  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  has 
published  a  secret  report  alleged  to 
have  been  addressed  by  General  Le- 
rond to  the  French  Commission  in 
Berlin.  If  its  text  is  authentic,  the 
discrepancies  between  the  French 
General's  suggestions  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  recent  settlement  are  so 
great  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine 
him  to  have  given  his  sanction  to  the 
latter  with  hearty  approval. 

nPHIS  is  the  Age  of  Oil,  and  so  it 
happens  that  the  Turkish-Greek 
imbroglio  becomes  embroiled  in  the 
war  between  the  Standard  Oil  and  the 
Royal  Dutch  and  Shell  Companies. 
"The  Allied  policy  favoring  revision 


of  the  Sevres  treaty  has  been  largely 
influenced  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bedford  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,"  says  a 
cable  from  Paris  to  the  Chicago 
TribiDie.  The  smouldering  fire  of 
war  in  the  Near  East  needed  no  such 
fuel  to  flare  up  anew.  It  was  doubt- 
.  less  without  the  incitement  of  an 
emissary  of  the  London  Shell  that 
King  Constantine  decided  to  disre- 
gard the  outcome  of  the  conference 
between  Lord  Curzon  and  M.  Briand. 
He  has  begun  an  offensive  which,  in 
its  initial  stage,  was  crowned  with 
success.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that 
the  attack  on  Ismid  is  more  a  polit- 
ical than  a  strategic  move;  that  its 
only  aim  is  to  secure  a  stronger  posi- 
tion for  Greece,  in  which  she  may 
demand  more  favorable  terms  of  set- 
tlement; and  that  the  King  does  not 
refuse  mediation  by  the  Powers,  but 
only  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of 
choosing  the  moment  for  accepting 
it.  Meanwhile  he  is  waging  war  "to 
carry  out  the  treaty  made  by  the  En- 
tente." In  other  words,  the  truly 
Teutonic  treaty  faith  of  the  ex- 
Kaiser's  former  ally  will  only  submit 
to  mediation  by  the  Powers  if  fate, 
in  the  person  of  Kemal  Pasha,  should 
prove  too  strong  for  him.  With  char- 
acteristic optimism  he  counts  for 
little  the  important  fact  that  the  fate 
whose  power  he  has  set  out  to  test 
is  largely  shaped  by  the  hostility  of 
France  and  Italy's  undisguised  good- 
will towards  Kemal. 

nnHE  Japanese  assert  that  their 
forces  in  Shantung  have  been  re- 
duced to  some  3,000 ;  that  these  will 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  China  puts 
guards  on  the  railroads  and  over 
Japanese  property  in  the  towns ;  that 
evacuation  has  been  delayed  by  flat 
refusal  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
negotiate.  Northern  Saghalien,  the 
Japanese  give  out,  is  held  as  a  pledge 
of  reparation  payment  for  the  out- 
rages on  Japanese  persons  and  prop- 
erty perpetrated  at  Nikolaievsk  many 
months  ago.  As  for  the  Maritime 
Province,  the  Japanese  Government 
reaffirms  pi-evious  assurances  that  the 
Japanese  troops  will  be  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  conditions  permit ;  that  is,  as 
soon  as  a  stable  Government,  respect- 
ful  of   property-rights   and   able   to 


secure  alien  lives  and  property,  ex- 
ists in  Eastern  Siberia;  such  a  Gov- 
ernment the  Chita  Government  is  not, 
in  Japanese  opinion.  The  Japanese 
troops  are  there,  says  Tokio,  to  af- 
ford necessary  protection  to  Japanese 
property  and  lives  and  to  stem  the 
tide  of  Bolshevism ;  they  have  no  ulte- 
rior objects,  such  as  annexation  or 
extortion  of  concessions.  Those  who 
decline  to  believe  these  representa- 
tions should  remember  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  is  not  identified 
with  the  militarist  group  and  that  the 
liberal  opposition,  which  is  growing 
stronger,  demands  immediate  evacu- 
ation of  Siberia.  Popular  opinion  in 
Japan,  which  cannot  be  ignored, 
w'ould  probably  not  sustain  an  annex- 
ationist policy. 

A  NNOUNCEMENT  by  Mr.  Henry 
Holt  that  the  Unpartizan  Review 
will,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  cease 
publication  brings  genuine  regret  to 
his  many  warm  friends  and  to  the 
large  company  of  those  who  know 
him  only  bj'  this  child  of  his  brain  and 
heart.  Mr.  Holt  put  into  the  Un- 
partizan, which  he  at  first  called  the 
Unpopular  Review,  seven'  mellow 
years  of  his  life.  The  original  title 
was  fired  with  his  sturdy  protest 
against  the  loose  thinking  of  the  age, 
which,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  man 
whose  mind  had  kept  fully  abreast 
of  his  long  rich  experience,  he  saw 
would  bring  much  mischief  into  the 
world  if  it  went  on  unchecked.  With 
what  enthusiasm  he  rallied  to  his 
standard  a  select  group  of  straight- 
thinkers  is  well  known  to-day.  His 
effort  is  in  line  with  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  publishers  of  the  older  gen- 
eration, and  should  be  a  great  inspir- 
ation to  those  who  are  coming  on. 
The  last  thing  to  be  desired  is  an  age 
in  which  publishers  are  no  longer 
powerful  personalities,  but  mei-ely 
caterers  to  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  public  taste.  Our  own  readers, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Unpartizan 
who  are  transferring  the  unexpired 
portions  of  their  subscriptions  to 
The  Weeklij  Review,  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Holt  is  to  contribute 
to  these  pages,  among  other  things, 
some  chapters  of  his  "Garrulities  of 
an  Octogenarian  Editor." 
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'T'HFI  Sew  Republic  in  its  issue  for 
■*■  June  20  haa  an  editorial  with  the 
title  ••Nothinjr— But  the  Truth."  The 
meaning  of  the  title  appears  in  the 
clo.-sinfr  ."sentence:  "We  .shame  our 
dead  by  maintaining  a  false  and  fool- 
ish legend  in  their  name,  and  by  in- 
sisting on  receiving  from  a  mocking 
world  the  homage  due  to  a  heroic 
people,  afraid  of  nothing — but  the 
truth."  The  idea  running  through 
the  article  is  that  a  "resolute  refusal 
to  face  the  facts,  if,  by  any  chance, 
they  may  turn  out  to  be  unplea.sant" 
is  "thoroughly  typical  of  the  mental 
habits  of  the  American  people."  And 
the  sermon  is  preached  apropos  of 
an  incident  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  is  portrayed  as  fol- 
lows in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
editorial : 
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What  the  ConKressionai  Record  Saya 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The 
Hou.se  was  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  engaged  in  a  long  and 
intricate  d  n  of  the  bill  relat- 

ing to  thf      ^        ion  of  the  packer 
industrj-.     Mr.  Haugen,  who  was  in 


IT 


pa- 


control  of  the  time  for  one  side  of  the 
(iobatf.  arose  and  said,  "I  yield 
twenty  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michael.son]."  Mr. 
Miihaelson  arose  and  stated  that  he 
desired  to  use  the  time  allotted  to  him 
in  di.scussing  the  resolution  about  war 
propaganda  which  ho  had  introduced  . 
on  May  20.  When  he  had  got  a  little 
way  on  in  his  speech,  the  following 
interruption  occurred: 

.Mr.  l!L.-\NTO.\.     Mr.  Chairman 

Till-  CH.-\1RM.'\N  Docs  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  vield? 

Mr.  UL.\NT»)N.  Would  the  gentleman  liki- 
to  luve  a  quorum  here?  If  »o,  1  will  get  him 
line. 

Mr.  MICH.-VELSON.    I  do  not  desire  it 

The  CH.MKM.W.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BL.WTOX.  It  is  a  |ioint  of  order  I  am 
making.    It  does  not  roiuirc  his  yielding. 

Mr.  M.ADDKN.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
■lot  do  that. 

Mr.  m..-\XTON'.  I  will  withdraw  it.  hut  1 
am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  gentleman's 
speech. 

Mr.  MICHAELSON.     I  thank  you.  sir. 

When  he  had  fini.shed  reading  a  con- 
siderable extract  from  the  Coiiyrcs- 
sional  Record  of  February  9,  1917, 
another  interruption  occurred,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  BL.\NTOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  the 
piiint  of  order  we  have  not  a  (|uonim.  I  think 
It  is  lime  we  should  stop  all  this  mess  and  put 
it  behind  us.  and  I  make  a  point  of  order  that 
there  is  no  (]ui>nim. 

Mr.  H.-\L'GEN.  Will  the  gentleman  kindly 
withdraw  the  ixiiiil  of  order? 

Mr.  UL.'\NTO.\.  I  withdraw  it.  as  there  arc 
very-  few  here  to  he.ir  it. 

A  little  further  on,  Mr.  Michaelson 

was  again  interrupted  thus : 

Mr.  CONN.\Ll.Y  of  Texas.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   .MICH.M-:LS0\.     I   will  not  yield. 

And  afterwards  Mr.  Blanton  broke 
in  once  more: 

Mr.  BL.\NTO\.  Well,  what  does  the 
gentleman  think  alxiut  it?  He  is  indicting  the 
whole  .American  petiple. 

From  that  point  on,  Mr.  Michaelson 
proceeded  without  interruiition  until 
the  Chairman  announced  that  his 
twenty  minutes  had  e.xpired.  A  man 
can  .say  a  great  deal  in  twenty  min- 
utes, and  in  point  of  fact  the  report 
of  Mr.  Michaelson's  speech  contains 
about  3,000  words,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  eight  of  the  edito- 
rial columns  of  The  Wrrkhi  Rrririr. 
The  interruptions  were  of  the  mild- 
est and  most  innocent  kind,  they  oc- 
cupied almost  no  time,  they  were  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  disturbing, 
they  were  such  as  occur  constantly. 


and  on  a  much  larger  scale,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  ordinary  speeches 
on  commonplace  subjects.  Yet  our 
apo.stle  of  truth  is  not  ashamed  to 
give  his  readers  the  impression  that 
the  speech  was  delivered  under  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  and  in  the 
face  of  a  determined  effort  to  confuse 
and  obstruct  the  speaker. 

What  the  New  Republic  Did  Not 

Mention 

Xor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  false- 
hood conveyed  in  the  New  Republic's 
statement.  What  we  have  pointed 
out  is  an  explicit  untruth ;  but  there 
is  untruth  almost  as  sinister  in  the 
shape  of  suppression.  At  the  fore- 
front of  his  speech — before  anything 
was  said  about  Hanotaux  or  Parker 
— Mr.  Michaelson  placed  "a  state- 
ment made  by  former  Congressman 
Callaway,  February  9,  1917,"  in 
which  the  following  charge  was 
made : 

In  March,  1915,  the  J.  P.  Morgan  interests, 
the  steel,  shipbuilding,  and  powder  interests, 
and  their  subsidiary  urganizatioiis  got  together 
12  men  high  up  in  the  newspaper  world  and 
employed  them  to  select  the  most  influential 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  them  to  control  generally  the 
policj-  of  the  daily  press  of  the  United  States. 

These  \2  men  worked  the  problem  out  by 
selecting  179  newspaiicrs.  and  then  began  by  an 
elimination  process  to  retain  only  those  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  general 
p<ilicy  of  the  daily  press  throughout  the  coun- 
try. They  found  it  w-as  only  necessary  to  pur- 
chase the  control  of  25  of  the  greatest  papers. 
The  25  papers  were  agreed  upon ;  emissaries 
were  sent  to  purchase  the  policy,  national  and 
international,  of  these  papers;  an  agreement 
was  reached:  the  policy  of  the  papers  w-as 
bought,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  month ;  an  editor 
was  furnished  for  each  paper  In  properly  super- 
vise and  edit  information  regarding  the  ques- 
liims  of  preiwredncss.  militarism,  financial  poli- 
cies, and  other  things  of  national  and  inter- 
national nature  considered  vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  purchasers. 

This  contract  is  in  existence  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  accounts  for  the  news  columns  of 
the  daily  press  of  the  country  lieing  filled  with 
all  snrts  of  preiiaredness  arguments  and  niis- 
repre<cnlalions  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
till-  L'liited  Stales  .-Nrmy  and  Navy,  and  the 
IHissibility  and  probability  of  the  United  States 
liiing  attacked  by  foreign  foes. 

This  policy  also  included  the  suppression  of 
everything  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
interests  served.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
■iclieme  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  by 
the  character  of  stuff  carried  in  the  daily  press 
throughout  the  country  since  March,  1915. 
They  have  resorted  to  anything  neressar\-  to 
innimrrci.-ilize  public  sentiment  an'  "        '!"■ 

Naliiinal  Congress  into  making  cm  ■! 

wasleiul  apprnpriations  for  the  .i.i..  .iiiil 
Xavy  under  the  fals<-  pretense  that  it  was 
11.  .1  ;irv  Their  stock  argument  is  that  it  is 
■11."  They  are  playing  on  every  preju- 
lassion  of  the  .-\merican  people. 

Nowhere  in  its  three-column  article 
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does  the  New  Republic  make  the 
slightest  reference  to  this  wonderful 
charge,  although  it  is  the  very  head 
and  front  of  Mr.  Michaelson's  speech. 
Why  this  remarkable  suppression? 
Only  one  e.xplanation  seems  possible. 
The  charge  is  so  manifestly  absurd, 
so  offensive  to  the  most  elementary 
intelligence,  that  any  reference  to  it, 
however  deceptively  phrased,  would 
invite  the  danger  of  acquainting  the 
reader  with  the  trashy  character  of 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Michaelson's  per- 
formance. 

The  Charge  Anonymous 

So  much  for  the  truthfulness  of 
the  New  Republic's  account  of  what 
happened.  But  much  yet  remains  to 
be  said  about  this  peculiar  exhibit  of 
intellect  and  virtue.  We  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  up  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  February  9,  1917, 
and  find  that  the  charge,  besides  be- 
ing on  its  face  preposterous  and  in- 
credible, was  not  fathered  by  the 
Congressman  through  whose  agency 
it  found  its  way  into  the  Record. 
"Mr.  Chairman,"  said  Mr.  Callaway, 
"I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  statement  that  I  hare 
of  how  the  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  handled  by  the  muni- 
tion manufacturers."  He  obtained 
that  consent,  and  proceeded  to  insert 
the  statement  wit}ii)i  quotation  marks, 
but  without  any  indication  whatso- 
ever of  its  source,  and  without  spon- 
soring it  in  any  way  beyond  its  char- 
acterization as  "a  statement  that  I 
have."  For  aught  anybody  knows  it 
may  have  come  from  Von  Papen,  or 
from  any  nameless  German  scribbler 
or  hireling.  And  it  is  this  ridiculous, 
anonymous,  cock-and-bull  story  that 
the  New  Republic's  persecuted  hero 
has  the  effrontery  to  put  forward  as 
the  chief  basis  of  an  elaborate  Con- 
gressional investigation ! 

In  the  matter  of  M.  Hanotaux  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  the  New  Republic 
represents  correctly  what  Michaelson 
said.  But  if  on  these  points  it  incurs 
no  reproach  on  the  score  of  untruth- 
fulness, there  is  enough  and  to  spare 
on  the  score  of  obvious  imbecility. 
We  do  not  know  what  M.  Hanotaux 
may  have  said,  for  it  was  not  quoted 
in  the  speech;  but  if  it  was  "to  the 


effect"  that  Michaelson  and  the  Netv 
Republic  say  it  was,  it  only  shows 
that  the  uttering  of  silly  falsehoods 
is  not  confined  to  the  English  lan- 
guage or  to  the  columns  of  "intel- 
lectual" weeklies.  Does  anybody  be- 
lieve "that  France  would  have  made 
peace  in  1914,  but  for  the  assurances 
of  three  Americans,  Messrs.  Robert 
Bacon,  Myron  T.  Herrick,  and  Wil- 
liam G.  Sharp,  that  they  would  or- 
ganize propaganda  to  put  the  United 
States  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,"  knowing  what  France  actu- 
ally did  do  at  Verdun  two  years  later 
when  Mr.  Wilson  was  still  engaged 
in  "keeping  us  out  of  war"?  If  so, 
his  seat  in  the  idiot  asylum  should  be 
only  a  little  higher  up  than  that  of  the 
man  who  believes  that  the  Morgan  in- 
terests purchased  control  of  twenty- 
five  of  the  greatest  papers  in  the 
United  States,  paying  for  this  control 
"by  the  month,"  and  installing  in  each 
of  them  a  supervising  editor  to  see 
that  they  got  their  money's  worth. 
The  Gilbert  Parker  matter  is  differ- 
ent; there  is  nothing  absurd  about 
that,  but  the  point  about  it  is  that 
his  big  propaganda  was  carried  on 
openly — the  regular  form  of  trans- 
mission of  the  documents  was  "with 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  compliments" — 
and  furthermore  that  it  was  an  offset 
to  a  big  German  propaganda,  much 
of  which  was  also  carried  on  without 
any  attempt  at  disguise.-  By  the  way, 
does  the  Neiv  Republic  think  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should 
have  been  precluded  from  having  the 
documentary  and  other  information 
which  representatives  of  the  German 
and  the  Allied  cause  respectively  de- 
sired to  put  before  them  in  the  years 
which  preceded  our  entrance  into  the 
war? 

How  It  Gets  from  Under 

There  is  much  more  that  we  should 
like  to  say  about  the  character  of  this 
exhibit  of  New  Republic  ethics  and 
intelligence.  But  we  must  limit  our- 
selves to  two  brief  remarks.  A  mi- 
nor point,  to  which  we  can  only  ad- 
vert in  a  word,  is  that  while  a  move 
was  made  by  one  or  two  Congressmen 
to  expunge  Michaelson's  speech  from 
the  record,  only  a  very  loose-tongued 
editor  could  speak  of  it  as  "a  serious 


effort."  A  major  point — major  be- 
cause it  is  so  characteristic  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  New  Republic  tribe — is 
suggested  by  this  remark  in  the  ar- 
ticle: 

Xow  it  may  be  that  an  investigation  will 
prove  nothing,  and  aid  us  not  at  all  in  learning 
how  a  people  is  led  to  slaughter ;  or  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  discover  that  M.  Hanotaux's 
story  and  others  like  it  arc  pipe  dreams,  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  article  mere  idle  boasting. 

This  is  interesting,  first  because 
there  is  just  enough  of  a  hint  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  Hanotaux  story  to 
absolve  the  paper  from  the  disgrace 
of  sponsoring  it,  while  not  giving  it 
the  contemptuous  dismissal  which  it 
deserves ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
reference  to  "how  a  people  is  led  to 
slaughter"  is  just  enough  to  suggest 
that  we  never  ought  to  have  gone  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Allies,  while  not 
incurring  the  odium  of  actually  say- 
ing so. 

However,  what  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  is  the  way  in  which  the 
article  is  saturated  with  untruth  and 
unintelligence.  To  find  these  quali- 
ties in  any  article  seriously  discussing 
great  issues  is  offensive  enough  in 
any  case.  But  in  an  article  which  un- 
dertakes to  arouse  the  nation's  con- 
science to  higher  standards,  and  to 
awaken  the  nation's  intellect  to  more 
W'Orthy  exercise,  it  is  an  abomination 
for  which  no  words  can  be  too  strong. 
To  tell  the  American  people  that  they 
ought  to  face  unpleasant  truths  and 
investigate  unwelcome  accusations, 
while  oneself  finding  nothing  repug- 
nant in  ridiculous  charges  which  are 
insulting  to  the  intelligence  of  a  child, 
is  a  performance  so  grotesque  that 
one  hesitates  to  apply  to  it  any  graver 
condemnation.  But  worst  of  all  is  the 
preaching  of  a  lofty  sermon  on  truth 
upon  the  basis  of  a  cheap  and  clumsy 
falsehood.  For  when  the  New  Re- 
public said  that  Congressman  Mi- 
chaelson "attempted"  to  discuss  his 
resolution  "amid  a  constant  fire  of 
interruption,"  it  uttered  a  falsehood 
of  that  plain  and  simple  kind  which 
is  supposed  to  be  impossible  in  any 
society  of  gentlemen.  And  to  jockey 
with  the  truth,  even  in  a  way  less 
gross,  when  you  are  in  the  very  act 
of  exhorting  your  congregation  to 
make  the  truth  supreme  in  their 
thought  and  in  their  life,  is  to  pro- 
fane the  Holy  of  Holies. 
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The  Kn<Tiik'ors  on 

'T'HI'I  high  liopi's  rai.st'ti  by  Herbert 
*  Hoover's  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  engineers  to  report  on 
Waste  in  Industrj-  find  rather  inade- 
quate support  in  the  first  published 
statement  from  that  body  of  experts. 
We  knew — here  vaguely,  there  more 
definitely — that  our  industrial  mech- 
anism was  not  doing  as  much  for  us 
as  it  was  capable  of  doing.  The  iiiea 
of  an  investigation  by  engineers, 
whoso  special  function  is  to  make 
things  go  as  they  ought  to  go,  seemed 
full  of  promise.  Here  were  ade- 
quately trained  men  who  recognized 
nothing  but  facts,  and  who  dealt  with 
them  calmly,  accurately,  and  in  sci- 
entific spirit.  They  would  surely  de- 
liver us  from  the  vague  theories  of 
publicists  and  partisans.  They 
would  tell  us  what  was  what,  and 
point  out  the  definite  things  that  we 
should  do  to  set  things,  at  least 
straighter,  if  not  ideally  straight. 

But  the  three-thousand-word  news- 
paper statement  given  out  by  the 
committee  in  June — and  this  is  .so  far 
the  only  specific  record  of  their  find- 
ings— is  .seriously  di.sappointing.  Its 
many  recommendations — too  numer- 
ous to  be  even  summarized  here — 
may  well  enough  be  judicious;  some 
of  them  are  obviously  good.  Its  dis- 
cussion of  the  wastes  that  are  going 
on  are,  contrariwi.se.  emphatically 
not  judicious.  They  give  us  not  clar- 
ity and  precision,  which  we  expected ; 
but  more  of  the  very  v.i  -  from 

which,  through   the.se   •  is.   we 

had  hoped  to  escape. 

What   do   the   ei  moan   by 

the  "wa.ste"  that  t;    .  u.ss?    The 

term  appears  in  every  second  line  of 
their  newspaper  summary,  but  it  is 
nowhere  defined.  Ijick  of  a  defini- 
tion of  waste  is  as  fatal  to  the  clarity 
of  such  a  <i  n  as  lack  of  a  da- 

tum line  W'  'O  a  topographical 

sur\'ey:  it  guarantees  confusion.  So 
far  as  the  published  summary  dis- 
closes, the  engineers  appear  to  mean 
by  "waste"  (1)  any  deficiency  of  pro- 
duction Ix-low  the  utmost  that  would 
be  possible  if  everj*  plant,  ever>'  tool, 
ever>'  dollar,  and  ever>*  man  worked 


all  of  the  allowable  time  at  100  per 
cent,  ctliciency ;  (2)  anything  le.ss 
than  the  immediate  and  maximum 
use  of  all  raw  materials  and  finished 
goods;  (.S)  all  money  investments,  for 
the  time  durin^r  which  they  do  not 
bring  about  maximum  i)roduction  and 
use.  Perhaps  wo  could  deduce  other 
categories,  but  these  are  clearly  the 
foremost. 

The  committoo's  recital  of  the.se 
and  other  forms  of  "waste"  includes 
not  only  the  aitual  industrial  proc- 
esses that  we  expected  to  hear  dis- 
cu.s.sed — it  ranges  over  many  condi- 
tions that  are  matters  of  commercial 
practice,  of  finance,  of  credit,  of  in- 
ternational trade,  of  economic  condi- 
tions and  reactions  in  general.  If 
the  engineers  had  said  they  proposed 
to  show  how  far  we  are  falling  short 
of  a  condition  of  near-perfection  such 
as  might  be  attained  in  two  or  three 
generations,  wo  could  better  sympa- 
thize with 'their  document.  But  as  a 
statement  of  deficiencies  that  can  be 
avoided  by  practicable  changes  in 
things  as  they  are,  this  catalogue  of 
wastes  sounds  unconvincing  and 
rather  pretentious. 

In  con.sequence  of  this  jumbling  of 
industrial  and  non-industrial  factors, 
the  report  tends  in  large  measure  to 
destroy  itself.  What  the  plain  man, 
at  least,  will  infer  from  the  report  is 
that  the  engineers  consider  an  em- 
ployer to  be  wasting  unless  he  runs 
his  plant  at  full  capacity  all  the  time. 
In  .so  doing,  it  is  true,  ho  may  accu- 
mulate a  stock  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  goods  that  he  cannot  sell  at 
a  profit.  If  ho  holds  thom  for  a  mar- 
ket, he  will  thon  be  condemned  by 
the  engineers  for  causing  waste 
through  excessive  inventory.  If  ho 
.sells  at  a  loss,  the  banks  will  pres- 
ently refuse  him  further  credit,  and 
he  will  then  have  to  .shut  down  his 
plant.  But  whether  he  shuts  down 
from  lack  of  money,  or  for  lack  of 
a  profitable  market  for  his  goods  in 
Kansas  or  Czechoslovakia,  the  engi- 
neers will  then  impartially  condemn 
him  for  causing  the  waste  of  imom- 
ployment.  And  he  will  be  further 
and  simultaneously  damned  by  the 
.same  judges  for  (he  "waste"  repre- 
-sented  by  his  idle  plant  investment 
and  his  depreciation  charges.     Mis- 


erable and  perverse  employer!  Ho 
is  .saddled  with  a  world-wide  responsi- 
bility for  markets  and  buyers  that 
will  keep  his  plant  running  full  bla.st. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  engi- 
neers must  be  commended  for  their 
moderation  in  holding  him  respon- 
sible for  only  half  of  the  total  indu.s- 
trial  waste — this  is  a  patent  under- 
statement of  his  culpability! 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  committee 
nf  engineers,  as  a  body,  lacks  both  a 
fitting  modesty  and  a  sen.se  of  humor. 
The  committee  was  appointed  on  Jan- 
uary 12.  Its  reports  were  in  final 
shape  before  the  end  of  May.  In  that 
brief  period  nothing  more  was  pos- 
sible than  a  hasty  compilation  and 
rough  interpreting  of  the  facts  al- 
ready in  hand.  Many  of  these  were 
significant,  as  guides  to  further 
study  and  experiment.  But  as  a 
whole,  the  facts  on  hand  could  not 
fairly  be  called  anything  more  than 
a  rough  preliminary  outline  of  a 
small  part  of  the  job  in  hand,  useful 
in  pointing  the  direction  and  suggest- 
ing the  methods  for  more  careful  and 
authoritative  investigation.  The  ex- 
treme narrowno.ss  of  the  base  on 
which  the  committee  has  built  its  very 
self-confident  report  becomes  evident 
when  we  learn  from  the  report  itself 
that  only  five  industries  are  exhaust- 
ively reported  on :  these  are  housing 
and  building  (in  which  the  great 
waste  is  duplication  of  bids!)  ;  ready- 
made  men's  clothing,  shoes,  the  metal 
trades,  and  printing.  The  great  fun- 
damental industries  of  transporta- 
tion, coal  mining,  steel  and  iron,  tex- 
tile.s — these  are  not  so  much  as  men- 
tioned. The  men  who  reported  on 
the  five  industries  named  in  the  re- 
port are  men  of  excellent  standing. 
Those  industries  are  reported  be- 
cause there  happened  to  be  men 
available  who  already  knew  a  good 
deal  about  them,  and  could  set  down 
what  they  knew,  and  what  they 
thought  should  be  done,  in  the  brief 
time  allowed  for  the  whole  job.  But 
to  say  that  their  results  are  typical 
of  all  indu.stry,  while  leaving  the 
great  bulk  of  indu.stry  not  even  men- 
tioned, is  surely  to  inflate  even  the 
well-known  inerrancy  of  the  engi- 
neers. It  is  really  a  pity.  The  op- 
portunity before  the  engineers  was 
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the  opportunity  to  convince  and  lead 
us.  They  have  elected,  instead,  to 
club  us  into  submission  with  a  black- 
jack of  statistics  wrapped  in  gener- 
alities. When  we  find  out  just  where 
we  have  been  hit,  there  will  be  a  re- 
action not  favorable  to  the  Engineer- 
ing Council. 

A  grievous  error,  it  is  plain,  lay 
in  the  failure  of  the  committee  to 
consult  Dr.  Einstein,  the  learned  and 
modest  apostle  of  the  gospel  of  rela- 
tivity. When  we  are  asked  to  view 
as  twin  and  equal  horrors  the  billions 
tied  up  (in  the  midst  of  an  almost 
unparalleled  commercial  depression) 
in  idle  plant  equipment,  and  the 
"waste"  due  to  duplication  of  bids  in 
the  building  trades,  our  sense  of  rela- 
tivity— humor — gets  the  better  of  our 
habitual  reverence  for  the  engineers. 
A  course  of  relativity  would  be  good 
for  what  ails  their  report. 

A  Defense  of  Rich 
Radicals 

TT  is  a  good  omen  that  a  pet  idea  is 
now  more  cherished  than  a  ,lap 
dog,  and  that  to  unhinge  the  universe 
with  an  epigram  is  accounted  a  great- 
er achievement  than  to  build  up  a  for- 
tune. Think  not  that  Long  Island  is 
given  over  to  gilded  trivialities.  Its 
week-ends  are  devoted,  as  it  were,  to 
getting  back  from  pleasure-loving 
Rome  to  the  Greece  that  thought  out 
our  civilization.  Call  all  this  a  substi- 
tute for  cocktails,  a  new  relish  for 
jaded  tastes.  The  fact  remains  that 
minds  are  at  work  on  interesting  mat- 
ters. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  only  a  very  ele- 
mentary stage  which  has  as  yet  been 
reached.  Nothing  that  is  not  revo- 
lutionary seems  worth  fussing  about. 
Things  must  be  done  on  a  grand  scale 
to  satisfy  the  new  thought  that  is  just 
awakening.  These  are  the  pioneers 
who  would  cut  great  roadways  across 
the  old  stagnant  world.  Treat  them 
with  respect,  for  they  have  only  just 
begun.  That  they  should  begin  by 
seizing  upon  the  teachings  of  Social- 
ists, I.  W.  W.'s,  and  even  Bolsheviks 
is,  of  course,  natural  enough.  Where 
else  shall  they  find  thought  that  looks 
like  thought  to  them  ?    To  the  resolute 


explorer  it  is  icebergs  and  typhoons 
that  really  count. 

A  sign  of  their  strength  is  that  they 
are  not  unaware  of  the  humorous  as- 
pects of  their  situation.  Here  they 
are — these  rich  radicals — advocating 
the  confiscation  of  private  property, 
a  share-and-share-alike  system,  a  gov- 
ernmental red-tape,  and  a  thorough- 
going Red  Republic.  Now,  we  need 
hardly  remind  our  readers,  these  are 
not  what  in  practice  they  are  after. 
Only  imagine  JMr.  and  Mrs.  Fashion 
supplanting  the  large,  sweet  vistas 
of  their  Long  Island  home — which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  them  if  their 
minds  are  still  to  work  in  a  big  rev- 
olutionary way — by  the  squalor  of  an 
International !  Imagine  it  if  you  can, 
they  themselves  can't.  We  Ameri- 
cans, say  what  we  will,  are  a  literal 
people.  We  are  forever  supposing 
that  persons  mean  what  they  say.  We 
have  been  particularly  hard  on  rich 
radicals.  More  leeway  has  been 
granted  to  others.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Wilson  used  the  phrase 
"peace  without  victory,"  thei'e  were 
hosts  of  persons  eager  to  explain 
away  the  impossibility  of  this  noble 
ideal  being  sought  without  a  betrayal 
of  the  Allies'  cause.  Hence  we  are 
wrong  to  attribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F —  any  desire  to  upset  their  own  con- 
venience or  ours.  We  ought  rather  to 
assume  that  they,  being  nice  people, 
are  occupied  with  elevating  thoughts. 

If  we  will  only  employ  the  same 
open  mind  by  which  they  themselves 
set  so  much  store,  we  shall  find  rich 
radicals  a  very  jolly  sort.  They  are, 
it  is  true,  snobs,  but  theirs  is  an  in- 
verted snobbery,  which  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  the  new  democrat.  To 
them  every  underdog  is  a  king-pin. 
Like  their  other  mental  traits,  this 
snobbery  sweeps  aside  petty  distinc- 
tions. It  is  based  on  the  observation 
that  there  is  much  injustice  in  the 
world,  and  does  not  stoop  to  inquire 
whether  a  given  underdog  deserves 
to  be  on  his  back.  Hence  the  pooi', 
who  as  a  class  undoubtedly  suffer 
most  from  injustice,  are  one  and  all 
the  objects  of  special  admiration. 
Well,  this  attitude  is  magnanimous, 
and  if  it  is  also  mischievous,  why,  it 
is  for  the  rest  of  us  to  see  that  the 
mischief  does  not  spread  too  far. 


What  is  it  the  rich  radical  finds  so 
inspiring  in  Russia?  One  might 
fancy  that  the  brutality  which  all 
agree  is  necessary  to  keep  the  Soviet 
in  power  would  offend  his  sympathy 
with  the  downtrodden.  But  here  one 
will  go  astray  if  one  forgets  for  an 
instant  that  the  rich  radical  is  prim- 
arily a  thinker  and  not  primarily  a 
feeler.  With  a  curious  blindness  to 
the  truth,  people  have  inferred  that 
he  thinks  with  his  emotions.  It  is 
quite  the  contrary.  He  is  trying  his 
hardest  to  puzzle  out  the  world's  prob- 
lems like  any  Sherlock  Holmes.  Yet, 
unlike  Sherlock  Holmes,  he  is  too 
much  a  novice  to  make  allowance  for 
the  tricks  which  emotions  play  in 
others.  Did  he  ever  permit  the  re- 
vulsions of  his  heart  over  bomb  out- 
rages to  hinder  the  march  of  the  I. 
W.  W.  doctrines?  For  him  the  world 
has  become  all  intellect.  So  in  Russia 
he  sees  a  stunning  idea  in  operation, 
the  idea  of  human  brotherhood  in 
which  justice  and  equality — those 
magnificent  conceptions  over  which 
philosophers  have  labored  so  long — 
shall  finally  prevail.  Can  you  blame 
him  if  he  is  impervious  to  the  petty 
cries  of  little  men  who  say  that  Russia 
is  not  playing  the  game  fairly  ? 

Oh,  the  rich  radical  is  a  thinker. 
One  dreads  to  imagine  what  would 
become  of  us  if  all  men  were  purely 
thinkers.  Rich  radicals  have  dis- 
covered the  rarest  of  all  sport  for 
their  much  leisure — that  of  scrapping 
outworn  systems  by  their  piercing 
thoughts.  For  the  rest  of  us  must 
suffice  the  prosaic  duty  of  looking 
after  common  sense,  of  seeing  to  it 
that  the  mind  does  not  put  the  heart 
out  of  business,  and,  in  short,  of  be- 
ing merely  normal.  Yet,  Oh,  to  spend 
a  buzzing  week-end  on  Long  Island ! 
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UPPER  SILKSIA:  Ajjain  the  cables 
are  silent  concerning  Upper  Silesia.  The 
most  recent  dispatch,  dated  the  22nd. 
statetl  that  Kerlin  had  promised  I'aris 
to  procure  Hoefer's  withdrawal.  "The 
Supreme  Council  will  meet  early  in  .Uily, 
at  all  events  not  later  th:in  mid-July," 
the  quidnuncs  have  been  sayinjr.  "The 
Supreme  Council  will  not  meet  for  quite 
some  time.  The  Italians  nre  coming 
around  to  our  view  upon  the  Upper  Si- 
lesian  question,"  said  M.  Briand  on  Fri- 
day. 

GREAT  BRITAIN:  At  the  end  of 
their  resources,  unable  to  procure  financ- 
ial help  from  other  unions,  unable  to 
persuade  other  unions  to  strike  in  sym- 
pathy, the  miners'  executive  committee 
requested  Lloyd  George  to  reopen  ne- 
■;.•».  The  Premier  has  called  a 
"f  the  e.xecutive  committees  of 
till-  nd  mine  owners  and  of  rep- 

resi-  of  Government,  for  the  27th. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  June  Con- 
temporary Review  the  case  for  the 
miners  very  well  stated  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Tawney;  for  the  owners  not  .so  well 
stated  by  Lord  Gainford. 

Many  a  Briton's  heart  must  quail  as 
he  contemplates  the  state  of  industry  in 
Britain:  as  he  reflects  on  the  awful  fall- 
ing-off  of  exports,  on  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  old  propertied  classes,  sale 
of  ancient  estates,  of  libraries,  the  plight 
of  the  salariat,  the  selfishness  and  inef- 
fable vulgarity  of  the  new  rich.  Others 
(let  us  hope  the  gre.it  mainrity,  for  vic- 
tory is  .  hology 
as  of  b:i  .  thc-^e 
things  are  but  details  of  the  transition  to 
a  new  and  better  phase  of  stability  and 
well-being;  it  is  always  darkest,  they  re- 
mind u.t,  before  the  dawn. 

Yet.  though  one  should  agree  with  the 

'■<,  it  wcv'  ve  and  wise  to 

the  wor  Cities.  The  new 

whiih  the  optimists  expect, 

pe,  can  not  be  so  stable  but 

that    It    must   be   threatened.      Ormuzd 

may  he  in  the  a.ncendant,  but  Ahriman  is 

always    doing    business    and    menacing. 

Pro; '  if  doom  may  be  fal.sified  only 

be<  have  inspired  the  measures 

necc.-w»ary  t"  n\. 

If  one  is  i  .-  soused  in 

gloom  over  the  j  ;  nd  and 

indeed  of  the  wi.  ..  ^  :  ;ally,  let 
him  read  Dean  Inge  in  the  current 
Quarterly  Hn-irw.  Economically,  the 
Dean  is  convinced,  the  Asiatic  is  "greatly 
'  "  "'      ■■  is  no 

in  the 
Vfilow  raten."     1  in, 

and  Australian   v  ng 


on  sulTerance,  iu'liind  an  artificial  ilyke 
of  ironclads  and  bayonets,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  is  a  mass  of  far  more 
eflicient  labor,  which  would  swallow  him 
up  in  a  generation  if  the  barriers  were 
removed."  Disarmament  would  only 
mean  the  ruin  of  the  whites.  Pity  is 
a  luxury  unknown  to  the  yellow.  Let  us 
face  the  facts,  take  order  for  the  world 
as  it  is,  not  for  a  millennial  phantom 
world.  But  why  so  pale  and  wan,  thou 
who  yearnest  and  travaillest  for  a  better 
world?  Would  it  not  after  all  be  a  better 
world  in  which  the  yellows  should  be 
supreme?  "The  Japanese  have  achieved 
the  boast  of  Pericles,  that  the  Athenians 
are  lovers  of  beauty  combined  with  plain 
living,  better  than  any  other  modern 
people." 

So  the  Dean,  as  we  quote  and  inter- 
pret him.  Two  obvious  palliatives  for 
over-populated  England,  as  he  points  out, 
would  be  birth-control  and  emigration. 
But  would  any  British  Government  dare 
to  institute  a  real  movement  for  either? 
Sometimes,.the  Dean  goes  a  little  farther 
than  we  can  go  with  him:  but  'tis  a  great 
voice,  to  which  not  only  England  but 
America  also  will  do  well  to  lend  their 
ears. 

THE  ALAND  ISLANDS:  The  League 
Council  has  approved  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  appointed  by  it 
to  investigate  the  Aland  Islands  ques- 
tion; to  wit,  that  Finland  be  allowed  to 
keep  the  islands.  The  islands  are  to  be 
neutralized  (presumably  with  League 
guaranty) ;  and  the  Alanders  are  guar- 
anteed non-interference  with  their  use  of 
the  Swedish  language.  Will  Sweden  "sit 
down  in"  the  decision?  "Yes,  loyally," 
says  Branting,  who  pleaded  Sweden's 
case  before  the  Council.  But  he  ex- 
presses regret  for  the  decision,  as  much 
on  the  League's  account  as  on  that  of 
Sweden  or  the  Alanders;  for,  he  thinks, 
the  obvious  injustice  of  the  decision,  in 
face  of  the  two  plebiscites  which  declared 
overwhelmingly  for  union  with  Sweden, 
and  in  face  of  the  Alanders'  demand  for 
a  third  plebiscite  under  League  super- 
vision, will  sadly  impair  the  Council's 
influence.  And  Moscow?  For  Moscow 
has  never  relinquished  title  to  the  is- 
lands. Moscow  has  already  protested,  de- 
claring the  decision  invalid;  she  was  not 
even  given  a  hearing.  Finally;  the 
Alanders?  According  to  the  New  York 
Timex,  when  the  Aland  delegates  heard 
the  decision,  they  left  the  Council  cham- 
ber with  bowed  heads,  and  one  of  them, 
who  could  hardly  speak  for  emotion, 
said:  "Our  people  will  never  accept  the 
decision." 

The  matter  seems  to  us  of  quite  un- 
usual interest,  because  it  furnishes  a 
ver>'  delicate  test  of  the  wisdom  and  ef- 


fectiveness of  the  League  Council.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  only  22,000  Alanders, 
and  they  are  of  no  importance  to  the 
world  commercially,  exporting  only  a  few- 
herrings,  and  importing  very  little.  But 
the  islands  are  very  important  becau.se  of 
their  position:  commanding,  as  they  do, 
the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Stockholm 
and  the  approaches  to  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia. In  the  interest  of  world  peace  it 
is  most  desirable  that  they  shall  not 
again  be  fortified;  and  we  fancy  that  this 
consideration  counted  greatly  towards 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
that  Finland  keep  them;  for  Finland  is 
a  most  pacific  country.  Geographically, 
moreover,  the  Aland  group  pertains  to 
Finland,  forming  "a  continuation  of  a 
granite  reef  extending  along  the  south 
coast  of  Finland;"  in  winter  the  islands 
are  connected  with  each  other  and  with 
Finland  by  an  ice  field  crossed  by  sledges. 
But  really  this  consideration  seems 
trifling  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  west- 
ern limit  of  the  archipelago  is  only  25 
miles  from  Sweden,  the  eastern  limit  be- 
ing 15  miles  from  Finland.  It  is  true 
that  from  their  first  settlement  the  is- 
lands have  been  politically  attached  to 
F'inland,  but  Finland  was  until  early  in 
the  19th  century  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden  and  until  very  recently  it  was 
dominated  by  its  Svecoman  (Swedish) 
element  (now  500,000  out  of  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  three  millions),  and  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Aland  Islands  seem  to  be 
almost  entirely  Swedish  in  blood  and 
language.  Recently  the  Alanders  have 
by  plebiscites  and  numerously  signed 
petitions  asked  for  reunion  with  Sweden, 
but  the  Commission  was  not  sure  that 
the  "plebis(;ites  were  spontaneous  with 
the  people."  It  was  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  demand  for  a  third  plebiscite,  re- 
fused by  Finland,  that  the  League  Coun- 
cil stepped  in  and  offered  its  services 
toward  a  settlement.  Indeed,  a  delicate 
([uestion;  deserving  more  notice  than  it 
has  received. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  offered  Greece  their 
mediation  with  Mustapha  Kemal.  Greece 
has  refused.  O  brother-in-law  of  the  royal 
Woodchopper,  we  admire  your  nerve,  but 
doubt  your  discretion.  Now,  we  sup- 
pose, for  the  fireworks!  They  are  at  it 
already  near  Nicomedia. 

The  tension  in  Austria  has  been  some- 
what cased.  The  Styrian  Diet  has  called 
off  the  plebiscite  proposed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  union  with  Germany.  A  new- 
cabinet  is  being  formed. 

Great  colonies  of  seals  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  British  Imperial  Ant- 
arctic expedition.  Happy  news  for  the 
gentle  sex! 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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The  Chances  for  Ireland 


''pHERE  are  just  now  half  a  dozen 
J-  small  nations,  some  ofticially  recog- 
nized, some  denied  international  posi- 
tion, up  and  down  through  Europe,  which 
for  their  own  ends  are  eager  to  embroil 
the  world,  or  rather  to  add  to  the  exist- 
ing embroilment.  Ireland  is  one  of  them 
and  the  thought  is  no  satisfaction  to  any 
right-minded  Irishman;  least  of  all  to 
any  of  us  who  took  our  share  in  the 
general  war,  believing  very  honestly  that 
we  were  doing  our  best  for  our  own 
country  and  for  the  world's  civilization. 
We  who  stand  now,  many  thousands  of 
us,  helpless,  angry,  distrusted  by  our  own 
people  and  hardly  less  distrusted  by  the 
British  Government,  which  has  lost  all 
claim  on  our  loyalty,  nevertheless  love 
Ireland  just  as  well  and  are  as  ready  to 
serve  Ireland  as  the  most  ardent  gun- 
man or  director  of  gunmen ;  and  we  hate 
bitterly  all  that  is  being  done  in  this 
war  or  kind  of  war  that  runs  through 
Ireland  like  an  ugly  disease.  Courage  is 
shown  in  it  and  determination — qualities 
which  no  one  who  was  in  the  line  is 
likely  to  undervalue;  but  one  learnt  also 
in  the  line  that  courage  is  not  rare  and 
is  not  of  itself  enough  to  justify  a  cause. 
As  for  determination,  when  we  get  to 
the  point  that  has  been  reached  since  I 
last  wrote  to  The  Weekly  Review,  and 
find  that  ladies  are  shot  dead,  coming 
back  fi-om  tennis  parties  in  company 
with  oflScers,  such  determination  appears 
mere  brutality.  Or  again,  in  Dublin  the 
other  day,  an  unfortunate  old  cripple 
was  attacked  in  the  street  and  shot,  on 
the  charge  or  more  truly  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  a  spy.  His  butchers  did 
not  make  clean  work,  and  he  was  carried 
desperately  wounded  to  a  hospital;  a 
day  or  two  later,  men  made  their  way 
into  the  ward,  disguised  as  hospital  at- 
tendants, took  the  poor  wretch  out  on  a 
stretcher  from  among  the  nuns  who  were 
his  nurses,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was 
to  be  moved  elsewhere,  and  shot  him 
dead  in  the  yard.  It  may  be  a  logical 
course  of  action,  but  a  cause  which  does 
not  recoil  from  such  logic  is  in  no  healthy 
state. 

With  such  omens  about  us,  naturally 
we  look  almost  credulously  for  some  ray 
of  hope;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  gleam 
when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  de 
Valera  and  Sir  James  Craig,  the  leader 
of  the  Ulster  section,  had  met  in  confer- 
ence. We  recognized  here  the  courage 
which  may  help  Ireland;  for  each  of  the 
two  had  to  face  probable  and  even  cer- 
tain disapproval  from  many  of  his  sup- 
porters. The  invitation  c-ame  from  the 
Sinn  Feiner;  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
give;  yet  Sinn  Fein  with  its  special  in- 
sistence   on    the    need    for    Irish    amity 


could  not  creditably  nor  even  logically 
object  to  any  step  which  was  designed  to 
bring  Irishmen  together.  Sir  James  Craig 
had  a  harder  choice:  Many  of  his  party 
reprobate  (though  with  no  clean  record 
to  justify  their  virtue)  the  methods  of 
violence  and  crime  which  Sinn  Fein  has 
employed;  and  their  leader  took  a  risk 
in  going  to  parley  with  Sinn  Fein's 
leader.  These  deterrents  where  so  sharp" 
and  so  obvious  that  one  must  suppose 
that  both  men  felt  on  them  a  weighty 
pressure  of  responsibility  backed  by 
persuasion  from  some  outside  force.  So 
far  as  Ulster  is  concerned,  clearly  the 
British  Government  would  wish  to  bring 
the  factions  together  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  his  colleagues  want  an 
Irish  peace  very  badly — and  they  are  in 
a  position  to  urge  Sir  James  Craig  to 
move  towards  one.  But  the  knowledge  of 
their  desire  would  be  a  factor  holding 
Mr.  de  Valera  back;  many  of  his  asso- 
ciates would  regard  any  move  which 
tends  to  ease  the  difficult  position  for 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  playing  the  enemy's 
game. 

Yet  it  was  from  Mr.  de  Valera  that  the 
invitation  came;  and  one  supposed  that 
the  powerful  organized  force  of  the 
Church,  which  is  so  largely  in  support 
of  him,  yet  which  he  can  not  control, 
must  have  pushed  him  towards  the  over- 
ture. Since  then  the  Papal  manifesto 
lifts  this  supposition  to  the  region  of 
certainty.  The  Vatican,  to  do  it  justice, 
has  for  once  spoken  plainly.  The  Pope 
wants  peace  in  the  world;  he  wants  peace 
in  Catholic  Ireland;  he  declines  to  take 
sides  in  the  quarrel  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, he  addresses  remonstrance  to  both ; 
but  he  is  on  the  side  of  peace;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  new  Viceroy,  that 
eminent  son  of  the  Church,  will  have  any 
fault  to  find  with  the  Pope's  unusually 
definite  intervention. 

If,  then,  two  outside  Powers,  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, are  pushing  parties  in  Ireland 
towards  a  settlement,  it  is  I  think  cer- 
tain that  attempt  will  be  made  to  reach 
one  as  between  Irishmen.  The  elections 
provide  a  suitable  body.  Sinn  Fein  has 
been  allowed  to  return  its  chosen  men 
(with  some  women  among  them)  all 
over  the  South ;  Trinity  College  provides 
four  members  very  well  fitted  to  repre- 
sent the  old  Unionist  element  in  the 
Southern  population;  and  the  making  up 
of  the  Senate,  which  is  largely  in  the 
Government's  hands,  will  enable  all  neces- 
sary interests  to  secure  spokesmen 
though  not  voting  power.  Yet  voting 
power  does  not  greatly  matter  in  a  body 
organized  to  discuss  terms  of  peace:  all 
that  is  needed  is  that  it  shall  be  repre- 


sentative of  the  interests  concerned ;  and 
the  interests  concerned  will  weigh  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  their  known  im- 
portance. 

Yet,  though  in  theory  the  Act  has  es- 
tablished a  complete  machinery,  through 
the  Council  of  Ireland,  or  delegation  from 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Parliaments, 
it  is  only  begging  the  question  to  point 
to  this  expedient.  The  Council  can  not 
come  into  being  before  the  Parliaments, 
and  the  present  attitude  of  Sinn  Fein, 
in  which  the  old  Nationalists  join,  is  to 
refuse  all  recognition  to  the  Act.  To  go 
into  the  Parliament  would  involve  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  for  Sinn 
Fein  means  a  surrender  of  the  claim  to 
be  a  separate  Republic.  To  go  into  either 
Parliament  would  be  tantamount  to  rec- 
ognizing the  existing  partition  of  Ire- 
land, which  would  be  a  surrender  for  Na- 
tionalists. 

Yet  this  much  is  certain — that  Sir 
James  Craig  and  Mr.  de  Valera  stand 
pledged  to  another  meeting  after  the 
elections.  Discussion  can  then  deal  with 
facts  not  with  prophecies.  There  have 
.  been  real  elections  in  Ulster,  where  both 
sides  put  on  their  full  strength.  The  re- 
sults are  somewhat  tainted  by  intimida- 
tion yet  not  to  any  great  extent.  Sinn 
Fein  has  a  very  slight  hold  in  Belfast 
and  its  area.  "The  essential  is  that  Sir 
James  Craig  has  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  population  behind  him,  who  are 
at  least  as  ready  to  fight  to  maintain  the 
Union  with  the  British  Empire  as  is  the 
Irish  Republican  force  ready  to  fight  to 
sever  it.  The  remaining  third  of  the 
Ulster  population  is  divided  between  Na- 
tionalists who  are  ready  for  the  com- 
promise of  self-government  in  the  Im- 
perial system  and  Sinn  Feiners  who  in- 
sist on  secession.  But  both  these  sections 
refuse  absolutely  to  contemplate  or  have 
hand,  act,  or  part  in  a  separate  Ulster 
state,  rival  to  and  separate  from  South- 
ern Ireland. 

There  is  a  means  of  accommodation. 
If  Ulster  chooses  to  propose,  as  the  Act 
allows  her  to  propose,  a  wide  extension  of 
the  powers  which  can  be  exercised  in 
common  through  the  Council  of  Ireland, 
that  Council  will  become  a  really  na- 
tional organ  of  Government — important 
not  only  for  its  actual  powers,  but  as 
the  germ  of  a  wider  development.  There 
is  no  likelihood  of  progress  in  this  line 
unless  Ulster  is  prepared  to  join  with 
the  rest  of  Ireland  in  asking  for  a  com- 
plete control  of  Ireland's  finance,  to  be 
exercised  jointly  by  North  and  South. 
Ulster  will  have  no  desire  to  do  this.  But 
unless  the  finance  of  the  Act  is  radically 
revised,  the  Ulster  Government  is  likely 
to  be  in  great  difficulties  from  the  out- 
set, and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  quite 
well  intimate  to  Sir  James  Craig  that 
if  Ulster  wants  to  get  less  onerous  terms 
it  can  only  succeed  by  linking  its  demand 
with  that  of  Ireland  generally.     On  the 
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other  hand,  for  Ireland  generally  to 
come  into  this  policy  means  surrender 
on  her  part  of  the  claim  for  a  separate 
freedom. 

Evil  sometimes  may  produce  good  re- 
.•<u!ts,  and  a  monstrous  occurrence  since 
I  began  to  write  this  letter — it  was  in 
progress  while  I  wrote — has  strength- 
ened the  chances  of  peace.  For  the  sake 
of  adding  to  the  Ciovernineiifs  difli- 
culties,  Sinn  Fein  attacked  and  burnt  the 
Custom  House  where  were  stored  rec- 
ords indispen.table  to  the  smooth  work- 
ing of  any  Irish  Government.  Enormous 
expen.se  and  labor  will  l)e  nece.x.sary  to  re- 
establish the  statistical  machinery  of 
taxation.  What,  however,  has  most  af- 
fected public  feeling  is  the  irreparable 
destruction  of  a  building  which  ranked 
among  the  masterpieces  of  the  eighteenth 

■ntur>-.  Dublin  has  a  pride  in  the 
-plendors  that  stand  out  from  its  squalor, 
and  this  splendor  is  gone — and  nobody 
feels  himself  the  nearer  to  freedom.  It 
is  a  vinlent  call  to  those  who  would  ar- 
r-  V  of  desperation;  and  it  should 

■I  the  hand  of  those  who  desire 
.«eitiement. 

But  the  time  for  that  is  now,  before 
the  new  iself -governing  Ulster  has  crys- 
tallized into  a  shape  which  it  will  be 
disposed  to  defend  and  maintain  against 
all  opposition.  At  the  moment,  ditliculties 
bulk  big  and  formidable  before  it ;  the 
elections,  though  they  have  shown  solid 
power  in  the  majority,  have  revealed  also 
a  strong  and  united  opposition  in  Ulster 
itself.  On  the  whole,  I  anticipate  some 
effective  agreement  between  the  rival 
parties.  There  is,  however,  one  bad 
omen.  Mr.  de  Valera  has  personally  done 
lesfl  well  at  the  polls  than  the  other 
prominent  leaders  of  Sinn  Fein;  it  al- 
most amounts  to  a  repudiation  of  his 
overture  to  Sir  James  Craig.  If  that 
be  really  so,  settlement  can  not  come 
now;  and  unless  it  comes  now,  we  are 
in  for  a  war  of  e.xhaustion,  in  which  Ire- 
land, though  she  is  still  prosperous  to- 
day, will  l>e  rapidly  reduced  to  de.stitu- 
tion. 

The  substance  of  freedom  is  within 
our  reach;  the  foundations  of  national 
unity  could  \>e  laid  tomorrow;  the  chance 
of  finding  in  Ireland  such  wisdom  and 
courage  as  would  enable  leaders  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  exists;  but 
it  is  no  more  than  a  chance.  And  there 
i.<t  little  more  than  a  chance  al.so  that 
the  British  Government  will  either  act 
or  .ipeak  in  such  fashion  as  to  promote 
it.  We  could,  however,  without  British 
BMistance  achieve  our  end  if  that  end 
were  limited  to  a  .settlement  within  the 
Empire;  if  we  fail,  it  is  our  fault.  Only 
a  very  .nanguine  heart  can  entertain 
much  hope  as  '■  nge 

for  the  better,  can 

deny  that  they  exial. 

Stf.phkn  Gwyss- 

Dublin,  Ireland,  May  2."> 


The  Hated  Puritan 


IN  connection  with  the  tercentenary 
celebration  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  on 
the  part  of  our  Young  Intellectuals  to 
sniir.  They  are  quite  willing,  too,  that 
the  entire  country  should  be  aware  of 
their  concerted  etfort.  They  are  telling 
us  that  we  have  had  ([uite  too  much  of 
ancient  history,  of  narrowing  creed,  of 
empty  dogma;  that  we,  intellectually 
speaking,  have  traveled  several  million 
miles  down  the  fogg>'  channels  of  the 
mind's  unraveling  since  w^e  steamed 
away  from  the  port  of  the  Salem  witches; 
that  we  of  this  enlightened  age  are  as 
different  from  the  Puritan  as  the  Earth 
is  different  from  Mars. 

These  Young  Intellectuals  are  counsel- 
ing us  to  celebrate  the  evolutional  laws 
of  society.  Everything  is  a  movement. 
We  are  all  unstable  molecules  of  matter 
— even  the  best  of  us.  To  think  of  our- 
selves in  any  other  aspect  is  but  the 
hollowest  sham,  the  emptiest  hypocri.sy. 
They  are  counseling  us  to  celebrate  the 
body.  Mind  is  but  a  series  of  physical 
explosions  among  the  brain  cells,  a  flow- 
ing of  spiral  vibrations  along  the  nerve 
tissues.  "1  sing  the  body  electric"  has 
become  their  battle-cry.  They  are  coun- 
seling us  to  celebrate  the  New  Morality; 
to  do  homage  to  the  Melting  Pot.  From 
the  sexually  abnormal  and  the  mentally 
perverted,  one  hears  the  wild  shouting. 
Frigid  Finn  is  supposed  to  be  fox-trot- 
ting with  torrid  Italian;  exclusive  Jew. 
fantastically  shimmying  with  mongrel 
Gentile.  Naturalism  is  the  Divine  Elixir 
of  Life. 

All  goes  happily  enough  so  long  as 
the.se  Young  Intellectuals  look  at  the 
present  and  the  future;  but  when  they 
cast  a  backward  glance  at  the  past,  they 
see  red.  The  wonder  is  that  they  do 
not  follow  the  most  illustrious  of  re- 
volters.  and  gnash  their  teeth  at  the 
whole  organized  world.  Why  they  should 
centre  their  attack  upon  the  Puritan 
Fathers  is  the  enigma.  If  they  would 
but  take  time  to  look  occasionally  at  the 
fixed  stars  and  to  philo.sophize,  they 
might  hesitate  to  fan  longer  the  dying 
embers  of  an  ago-old  sectional  feeling 
which  has  estranged  New  England  from 
the  rest  of  the  country.  But  alas,  there 
is  no  inner  meaning  of  life  to-day  for 
the  Young   Intellectuals  to  contemplate. 

In  many  of  their  convictions,  the 
Young  Intellectuals  may  be  right;  but 
one  thing  they  lack.  They  fail  to  see 
that  the  Race  marches  forward  on  the 
feet  of  little  children.  They  seem  un- 
con.scious  of  the  tajiestry  of  race  tradi- 
tion, without  which  literature  may  mean 
nothing  or  everything,  as  you  will.  This 
is  the  blind  spot  in  our  Sherwood  Ander- 
.lon.s  and  Israel  Zangwills  and  Theodore 


Dreisers.  They  have  never  taken  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  to  heart,  nor  have 
they  comprehended  the  subtle  paradox 
of  the  moral  Puritan:  to  mortify  the 
prodigality  of  fleshly  passion  is  to  store 
up  a  re.servoir  of  virgin  blood  for  the 
unborn  generations  of  men. 

Take  for  an  example  one  of  the  most 
hated  of  Puritans,  Jonathan  Edwards. 
His  aspect  is  suHiciently  forbidding.  It 
is  so  easy  to  imagine  him  as  he  sternly 
drives  his  crouching  congregation  into 
frenzied  hysterics  by  his  compelling  logic 
and  his  vivid  burning  delineation  of 
eternal  hell-fire.  Besides,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  our  age  to  understand  how 
such  a  person  still  maintains  his  rank 
among  the  few  great  thinkers  of  the 
world. 

We  need  to-day  to  turn  to  the  1,100 
descendants  of  Jonathan  Edwards  to 
understand  his  true  vitality.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  know  to  what  extent  he  has 
projected  his  intellectual  and  moral  force 
in  the  world.  Among  these  descendants 
are  found  alumni  of  4.5  American  and 
foreign  universities.  There  are  14  col- 
lege Presidents;  more  than  100  college 
professors;  more  than  100  lawyers  of 
note;  30  judges;  prominent  city  at- 
torneys in  New  Y'ork,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago;  managers  of  1.5  railway  sys- 
tems and  one  ocean  steamship  line;  op- 
erators of  mines  and  public  utilities;  25 
officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy  (this 
number  before  the  World  War)  ;  60 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons;  a 
goodly  number  of  publishers  and  editors 
and  authors;  many  clergymen  and  chap- 
lains and  missionaries;  80  high  public 
oHicials,  including  mayors  of  Cleveland, 
Troy,  and  New  Haven,  governors  of  Con- 
necticut, South  Carolina,  and  Ohio, 
United  States  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators, and  ambassadors  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

And  all  these  have  come  in  six  genera- 
tions from  the  loins  of  one  Puritan.  In 
spite  of  our  hatred,  the  early  Puritan 
fathers  have  exercised  a  power  for  good 
through  their  posterity  that  can  not  be 
exaggerated.  This  fact  has  led  Richard 
Burton  very  recently  to  write: 

It  a  first  cl,Tss  author  come  out  of  Chicago 
now,  or  from  St.  Louis,  IiiHiaiiapnIis.  or  even 
-San  Francisco  (the  most  scl f-flciK-ndent  town 
fif  tlu-in  all  outside  of  New  York),  look  into 
his  pidiKrec  and  l)ackKroiin(l  and  the  rhanros 
arc  Kood  that  a  Nrw  Kngland  origin  can  be 
rstalilished.  If  New  Lngland  Iw  dethroned, 
her  children  have  gone    forth   to  conquer. 

In  contrast  with  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans,  the  Young  Intellectuals 
lack  the  inherited  tradition,  the  urbane 
con.servatism  which  is  necessary  for  race 
solidarity;  they  fail  to  sense  what  is  best 
in  American  life  and  American  institu- 
tions.   Their  origin  is  too  often  foreign 
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and  heterogeneous,  and  they  are  more 
conversant  with  the  vague  dreams  of 
idealistic  socialism  than  with  practical 
democracy.  They  are  frequently  intoler- 
ant, rabid  idealists.  What  they  forget  is 
that  any  dog  may  bay  at  the  moon  with- 
out bringing  the  millennium  a  single  day 
nearer.  They  are  clever  workmen,  and 
keen,  daring  abstract  reasoners;  but  they 
lack  the  balance-wheel  of  inherited  com- 
mon sense.  This  accounts  largely  for  the 
fact  that,  in  their  own  words,  "they  re- 
volt simply  at  the  hollowness  and  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  standards  they  are  sup- 
posed to  worship."  Either  they  have  been 
suckled  in  the  jungle  by  a  wolf  and  have 
had  no  chance  to  know  what  has  been 
happening  in  America  during  the  past 
three  centuries;  or  else  their  fathers 
have  brought  them  up  in  the  tradition 
of  a  foreign  land,  and  in  breaking  away 
from  this,  in  their  haste  to  become  one- 
hundred-per-cent  Americans,  they  have 
found  themselves  without  mundane 
anchorage. 

This  helps  to  explain  why  the  Young 
Intellectuals  have  searched  in  vain  for  a 
tradition  upon  which  to  anchor  their 
faith.  They  have  gone  to  Van  Gogh  and 
Gauguin,  to  Nietzsche  and  Flaubert,  to 
Dostoevsky  and  Gorky,  and  to  Wells.  They 
have  explored  the  picturesqueness  of 
Japan.  They  have  exploited  the  brothel 
and  the  police  court.  Lefty  Lewis  and 
Gyp  the  Blood,  to  show  that  "the  soul 
of  man  is  as  sound  to-day  as  it  was  ten 
thousand  years  ago,  before  the  human 
race  entered  on  its  decline  by  putting  on 
clothes." 

For  the  past  twenty  years  these  writ- 
ers have  kept  themselves  busy  advertis- 
ing their  wares.  They  are  at  length 
growing  furious  because  the  public 
does  not  take  them  seriously.  They 
fail  completely  to  understand  that 
the  substantial  part  of  America  is 
still  made  up  of  men  who  live  in  fam- 
ilies, not  in  Chinese  restaurants  or  roof 
gardens.  There  remains  still  the  hearth- 
stone, and  children  grow  up  to  revere 
their  parents.  Socrates,  centuries  ago, 
explained  why,  in  a  republic,  this,  of 
necessity,  must  be  so;  and  Mexico  and 
Russia  very  lately  have  illustrated  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  same  truth. 

These  Young  Intellectuals  have  pro- 
duced a  miscellaneous  bundle  of  books, 
which  any  sensible  man  would  hesitate  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  aspiring  youth,  and 
which  healthy,  mature  people  take  as 
sparingly  as  paprika  and  Worcestershire 
sauce.  For  a  steady  diet  these  books  are 
too  like  Cayenne  pepper  and  Limburger 
cheese.  Recently  the  most  valiant  of 
these  writers  said  bitterly:  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  tendency  in  this  coun- 
try toward  liberal  letters."  One  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  group  is  senti- 
mentally threatening  to  leave  America: 
"Many  of  us  shall  probably  starve  v^'hen 
we  go  to  some  alien  country,  but  at  least 


we  shall  be  able  spiritually  to  breathe." 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  from  wondering  if 
these  young  gentlemen  are  not  now,  while 
in  America,  in  an  alien  land. 

It  is  not  unfortunate,  therefore,  dur- 
ing our  tercentenary  celebration,  that 
our  greatest  American  novel  is  still  "The 
Scarlet  Letter."  In  this  book  we  can  read 
at  our  leisure  the  original  tradition  in 
America.  In  it  we  can  also  learn  how  a 
later  tradition  had  been  imposed  on  this 
first  tradition.  From  this,  we  may  rightly 
hope  that  still  later  traditions  may  be 
imposed  from  generation  to  generation. 
But  we  must  be  slow  to  forget,  if  these 
succeeding  revolts  ■  are  to  be  American, 
that  they  must  come  from  within,  from 
men  who  have  the  blood  of  Americans  in 
their  veins.  Those  who  revolt  must  at 
least  know  and  partake  of  American  tra- 
dition, else  their  revolt  will  be  worse  than 
meaningless. 

We  may  not  learn  to  love  our  Puritan 
ancestors  through  the  perusal  of  "The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  but  we  shall,  at  least, 
learn  to  give  them  the  respect  which  they 
so  justly  deserve.  We  shall  find  here  a 
solidity  and  a  permanence  hard  to  exag- 
gerate.  The  Puritan's  faith  endowed  him 


with  sufl^cient  fatalism  so  that  he  stood 
— during  his  day  and  generation — as  im- 
movable as  the  seven  hills.  It  was  his 
stern  creed  to  endure.  He  developed 
memorable  fortitude  and  self-reliance; 
and  when  the  time  came,  "he  stood  up 
for  the  welfare  of  the  state  like  a  line 
of  cliflfs  against  a  tempestuous  tide."  It 
is  painfully  evident  that  he  was  not 
nimble-witted,  or  mentally  endowed  with 
a  sense  of  humor,  or  charitable  to  human 
frailty;  but  he  possessed  character. 
Though  he' was  slow  of  foot,  he  was  sure; 
he  was  the  tortoise  that  in  the  end  was 
sure  to  beat  the  tickle-brained  hai-e.  His 
black  brow  and  stern  features  and  iron 
will  won  him  instant  respect.  "So  far  as 
the  demeanor  of  natural  authority  was 
concerned,  the  mother  country  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  see  these  foremost 
men  of  an  actual  democracy  adopted  into 
the  House  of  Peers,  or  made  the  Privy 
Council  of  the  sovereign."  Whatever 
their  faults,  the  Puritans  possessed  the 
wisdom — which  we  wish  our  Young  In- 
tellectuals might  also  possess — to  sow  a 
plenteous  harvest  for  their  children's 
children  to  reap. 

James  Cloyd  Bowman 


The  Situation  of  the  Railroads 


TESTIMONY  which  has  been  brought 
out  in  the  course  of  the  railroad 
inquiry  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  has  served  the  veiy 
useful  purpose  of  showing  exactly  what 
were  the  conditions  under  which  the 
roads  were  returned  to  their  owners 
after  twenty-six  months  of  Federal  con- 
trol ;  what  happened  to  them  last  year, 
and  what  is  their  present  situation? 

The  public  assumed,  and  naturally  I 
think,  that,  with  the  private  manage- 
ments at  work  again,  with  an  enlight- 
ened transportation  legislation,  with  in- 
creased rates  and  heavy  traffic,  the 
carriers  were  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
This  optimistic  view,  however,  over-esti- 
mated the  amount  of  revenue  that  would 
actually  be  obtained  from  increased 
rates,  under-estimated  the  extent  to 
which  expenses  had  increased,  and  did 
not  foresee  the  slump  in  business  that 
began  to  manifest  itself  late  in  1920  and 
reached  acute  proportions   in   1921. 

It  is  upon  these  factors  in  the  situation 
that  the  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  has  thrown  so  much  light. 

The  properties  were  returned  March 
1,  1920,  in  a  less  efficient  condition  than 
when  turned  over  to  the  Government  at 
the  beginning  of  Federal  control  par- 
ticularly as  to  equipment,  due  in  part 
to  war  conditions  in  1918  and  in  part 
to  an  evident  desire  in  1919  to  control 
and  reduce  maintenance  expenditures. 
During  the  months  January  to  October, 
1920,  there  was  a  persistent  and  urgent 
demand    for    increased    service;    conse- 


quently every  effort  was  made  to  ac- 
complish essential  repairs  and  to  make 
available  all  equipment  possible.  Not- 
withstanding the  decline  in  business  in 
November  and  December,  the  service  per- 
formed during  the  year  was  greater  than 
ever  before. 

The  tonnage  handled  by  the  railroads 
in  1920  was  greater  by  nine  billion  ton- 
miles  than  the  high  record  made  in  1918 
under  stress  of  war  conditions.  The  pas- 
senger-miles were  greater  than  in  1918 
by  4,0.50,000,000.  The  increases  over  1919 
were  respectively  53,613,000,000  ton- 
miles  and  366,500,000  passenger-miles. 

Compared  to  1919  the  increased  basis 
of  cost,  however,  amounted  in  1920  to 
nearly  20  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in 
business  was  only  11.29  per  cent. 

To  enormous  increases  in  labor  and 
material  costs  were  added  in  1920  the 
losses  of  the  so-called  Outlaw  Strikes,  the 
necessity  of  re-locating  much  of  the  car 
equipment  ( which  meant  heavy  empty- 
car  mileage),  and  the  fact  that  an  in- 
creased number  of  cars  were  not  in  con- 
dition to  operate,  with  an  even  greater 
number  not  in  condition  to  handle  the 
character  of  traffic  for  which  they  were 
designed.  It  is  these  circumstances  which 
made  the  increased  business  of  1920  pro- 
ductive of  so  little  net  revenue. 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  rail- 
road situation  by  a  comparison  with  pre- 
war conditions.  Notwithstanding  that 
there  had  been  a  constant  but  slight  de- 
crease in  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on 
traffic  handled,  and  a  gradual  increase  in 
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prices  of  cor  ■  .   and   in  rates  to 

pay,   there  w..  normal  change   in 

net    :  unci    the    o)>erutint;    nitio 

averajs. :  70  per  cent,  for  the  period 

1012  to  1915.  inclusive.  Owinjr,  how- 
ever, to  increai^e  in  taxes*  and  continued 
ejcpenditure  of  additional  capital,  the  re- 
ti  .alue  durintr  the  same 

I 

I'rtkiiiK'  liie  >ear  1916  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  year  endc<l  Pecembcr 
31,  1920,  there  is  to  be  noted  a  change 
in  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  earnings  from 
65.M  per  cent,  in  1916  to  93.47  per  cent. 
in  1920 — and  this  notwithstanding  that 
the  freight  ton-miles  in<T«a.<«rf  13.35  per 
(■•    ■  "".t   tratn-miles  actually 

'■:  .        :    cent.,  due  to  an   in- 

i  >as  p«i'  train  miles  from  565.16 

I'unng  the  .same  period  there  was  an 
incrragf  in  passengers  carried  one  mile 
of  22.7  per  cent,  with  an  actual  decrease 
in  pa-vicnger  train-miles  of  almost  2  per 
cent.  Ordinarily  a  condition  such  as  in- 
dicated by  th>  •  <  would  have  re- 
sulted in  n  \r'\  "ing  ratio,  with  a 

■  in   net    revenue, 

while  the  expense 
basis  of  1920  over  1916  increased  136.34 
per  cent.,  the  revenue  basis  during  the 
same  period  was  increased  only  51.68 
per  cent.  As  a  result  the  ratio  of  operat- 
ing expenses  to  operating  revenue,  which 
in  1916  w  iy  67.32  per  cent.,  be- 

comes lf>7  at.  when  revenues  and 

exper.  •  ...  :  •  .ited  to  the  1920  costs 
and  n-.'  •,  :,.--;  and  instead  of  earn- 
ing a  net  railway  operating  income  of 
$447,541,000  as  was  done  in  1916,  there 
would  be  a  deficit  of  $359,245,000. 

I  should  like  in  this  connection  to  re- 
fer to  the  assertions  made  by  \V.  Jett 
1  're  the  Railroad  I^il->or  Board, 

t  'Ct   that   railway  managements 

couid  save  $1,000,000,000  annually  by 
improving  thi'^r  :m..m'  and  equipment. 
n  these  char,  ;i,s.>Nerted,  for  ex- 

■>mple,  that  $i;'i  •■. .■■uO  might  be  saved 

■iv  modernizing  locomotives.  Let  us 
examine  this   -  n. 

To  realizf  »•  •  ie«  claimed  to  be 

po.Mible    >  if    the   most 

modem  I     rn'Hiire    a 

capit.  and 

Ohio  i. ; .  For 

the  railroads  of  the  entire  country   the 

.1.      ;;,.g(j  would  amount  to 

'I. 

Iarg«»  a  "'im,  r 


at  a  lower  cost,  and  to  ignore  the  con- 
<,f ..  •  ,!..„  :.n<ij  ,,f  fh,.  t.iiblic  for  increased 
t  -7 

1  nt'  'I'li'-n'iii  ;.  ;i  vi-ry  r~    '      '  one. 
If    a    condition    could    be  I    of 

\>.  '■ 
t: 
and  regular  transportation  as  demanded 


by  their  patrons;  secondly,  to  provide  a 
const.intly  increasing  carrying  capacity 
to  take  care  of  the  growing  business  of 
the  country,  and  in  addition  thereto  a 
sufficient  sum  to  replace  all  facilities 
with  modern  and  more  efficient  facilities, 
wherever  it  was  shown  that  by  .so  doing 
economies  could  be  eflfected — if  such  a 
condition  could  be  conceived  of,  there 
would  perhaps  be  no  real  excuse  for 
the  railway  managers  if  they  failed  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  making  the  worst  as 
good  as  the  best. 

It  is  because  railway  managers  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  opportunities 
for  economies  that  American  railroads 
have  been  able  to  cari'y  the  freight  traffic 
of  the  country  at  rates  lower  than  those 
in  effect  anywhere  el.<e. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  makes 
the  future  successful  operation  of  our 
railroads  possible  as  privately  owned  and 
operated  properties.  That  I  thoroughly 
believe.  It  is  necessarj*,  of  course,  if 
they  are  to  succeed  that  the  railroads 
should  cooperate  effectively  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  act.  The  rail- 
roads are  attempting  to  do  this  through 
several  agencies,  and  particularly  through 
a  new  agency,  the  Advisor>'  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives. 

Reverting  to  conditions  as  a  whole,  the 
situation  shows  very  clearly  that  the  in- 
creases in  rates  of  pay  and  prices  of 
fuel,  materials,  and  miscellaneous  items 
have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  basis  of  charges  for  trans- 
portation and  that  the  adjustments  made 
with  a  view  to  correcting  this  situation 
have  in  part  failed  of  their  purpose  be- 
cause of  the  severe  decline  in  traffic. 

A  very  important  phase  of  the  whole 
question  at  the  present  time  is  the  labor 
problem  as  it  affects  the  railroads.  In 
the  aggregate  they  employ  roundly 
2,000,000  men  and  women,  and  out  of 
every  dollar  they  collected  from  the  pub- 
lic for  the  ser\ice  which  they  performed 
during  the  year  1920,  approximately  60 
cents  was  paid  out  directly  to  the  em- 
ployees in  the  service  of  the  carriers.  Be- 
fore the  war,  or  in  1916,  the  railroads 
paid  for  labor  about  41  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  earned. 

The  situation,  not  only  with  respect  to 
working  conditions,  but  also  as  to  rates 
of  pay,  is,  however,  now  before  the 
I>abor  Board  with  prospects  for  an 
eijuitable  adjustment. 

It  Ls  expected  that  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion will  be  effected  in  the  price  of  fuel 
for  1921;  in  fact  a  number  of  contracts 
have  already  been  made  effective  as  of 
April  1  much  under  last  year's  prices. 
Other  material  prices  are  showing  a 
k'!  '  '  I'-cline,  and  as  n  '  '  and 
■w  in  stuck  arc  >  and 

'  with  muli'i  ial.--  i)ur- 
,  iii-s.  there  will  W  re- 
duced  charges   to  expenses   on   this   ac- 


count— all  of  which  will  be  reflected  in 
lower  operating  costs.  Meantime  the 
railroad  representatives  in  conference 
with  the  Interstate  Commea-e  Commis- 
sion are  making  such  rate  adjustments 
from  time  to  time  as  are  found  necessary 
in  order  to  remove  ine<iualities  and  re- 
establish proper  relationships. 

The  railroad  problem  to-day  is  largely 
one  of  misunderstanding,  and  I  think  it 
may  be  fairly  said  that  the  misunder- 
standing has  been  caused  chiefly  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  period  of  twenty- 
six  months  of  Federal  control  a  great 
economic  problem  was  dealt  with  in  an 
uneconomic  way.  This  policy  resulted 
in  serious  maladjustment  between  the 
revenues  and  expenses  of  the  carriers 
which  still  existed  at  the  end  of  Federal 
control. 

Deficits  during  Federal  control  grow- 
ing out  of  operations  under  such  con- 
ditions could  be  and  were  met  by  drafts 
upon  the  Federal  Treasurj*.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  such  a  policy  was  a  wise  one  at  any 
time  or  under  any  circumstances.  In  any 
event,  it  can  not  be  followed  under  ex- 
isting conditions.  As  soon  as  the  rev- 
enues and  operating  costs  of  the  rail- 
roads can  again  be  brought  to  a  proper 
relationship,  the  railroad  problem  as  it 
presents  itself  to-day  will  have  been 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  solved. 

Daniel  Wiluuio 
President.  Baltim^ore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Cennpatiy 

lli.s  Friends  the  Birds 

(In  Memoriam :  John  Burroughs) 

HIS  little  friends,  the  birds,  will  miss 
him  sore. 
And   in   their   language  you   shall   hear 

them  say : 
"Where   is   he   gone,   and   will   he  come 

no  more. 
The   kindly   One   who  went   but   yester- 
day?" 

The  birds  will  wonder, — until  winter  wan 
Stops  song  and  wondering  alike,  and  they 
Go  South,  and  in  that  flight  the  absent 

One 
Grows  dim  and  lost  and  very  far  away. 

But,  O,  when  spring  returns,  and  as  of 

old 
The  roadways  and  the  riverways  re.sound 
F"rom    populous    haunts,    with    matings 

manifold. 
And  airy  voices  everywhere  abound. 

Surely,  some   tiny  heart   will   beat    for- 
lorn 
Amidst   the   fleetings   of  the    feathered 

race, 
Some  thrush  vent  grief  ujwn  the  summer 

morn, — 
.Some    meadow   lark   seek   out    the   com- 
rade's face? 

Richard  Burton 
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Correspondence 

Canada  and  the  Leao:ue 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

Apart  from  its  value  as  an  indication 
of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Canada 
in  the  matter  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  international  relations  generally,  the 
recent  meeting  in  Ottawa  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  League  of  Nations  So- 
ciety of  Canada  will  probably  be  of  in- 
terest to  readers  of  The  Weekly  Review 
because  of  two  outstanding  features.  It 
revealed  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  true  attitude  of  the  United  States; 
and  it  emphasized  the  point  that  the  real 
value  of  the  League  lay  in  its  underlying 
motive  rather  than  its  more  or  less  im- 
perfect constitutions. 

The  meeting  was  remarkable  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  marked  one  of  the 
last  public  appearances  in  Canada  of  the 
retiring  Governor  General,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  during  his  term  of  of- 
fice has  won  the  affection  and  respect  of 
Canadians  by  his  unfailing  tact  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  difficult  role  of  the 
King's  representative  in  a  self-govern- 
ing dominion.  It  brought  together  for 
the  first  time  on  a  public  platform  in 
Canada  the  Duke  and  his  son  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  who  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  organization 
of  the  corresponding  society  in  England, 
and  the  rather  curious  dilemma  they  had 
found  then\selves  in,  with  characteristic 
British  pessimists  throwing  water  on  the 
scheme  from  one  side,  and  equally  char- 
acteristic British  pacifists  trying  to  take 
possession  of  it  from  the  other. 

It  was  remarkably  representative  too 
of  all  classes  of  Canadian  opinion.  The 
leaders  of  the  three  Canadian  groups  in 
federal  politics  gave  the  movement  for 
the  organization  of  a  League  of  Nations 
Society  of  Canada  their  unqualified  sup- 
port, and  among  others  at  the  meeting 
were  i-epresentative  men  from  all  the 
provinces,  including  Quebec,  churchmen 
of  various  denominations,  college  presi- 
dents, generals,  bankers,  senators,  and 
members  of  parliament,  merchants, 
journalists,  and  representatives  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada, 
the  Canadian  equivalent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fedei-ation  of  Labor. 

The  speeches  were  few  and  brief,  but 
very  much  to  the  point.  One  that  was 
listened  to  with  particular  interest  was 
that  of  Hon.  Dr.  Beland,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  public  opinion  in  the  French  prov- 
ince, and  a  man  who  had  had  bitter  ex- 
perience of  German  methods,  having 
been  in  Belgium  when  the  war  broke  out, 
remained  there  to  help  in  looking  after 
the  wounded,  and  paid  for  his  humanity 
by  being  thrust  into  a  German  prison. 
Sir  George  Foster  and  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  two  of  Canada's  representatives 


at  the  peace  conference,  discussed  Can- 
ada's relations  to  the  League.  Sir  George 
reminded  his  hearers  that  neither  rulers 
nor  politicians  had  in  the  past  shown 
themselves  able  to  prevent  war,  nor  could 
they  be  relied  upon  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
If  the  world  was  to  have  peace,  it  must 
depend  upon  the  will  of  the  democracies 
of  all  nations;  and  that  will  could  best 
be  expressed  through  some  such  agency 
as  the  League  of  Nations.  The  League 
was  far  from  perfect.  It  had  been  born 
in  a  time  of  stress  and  peril,  and  had 
not  altogether  escaped  the  influence  of 
its  environment.  But  it  was  a  move  in 
the  right  direction,  it  was  susceptible  of 
both  growth  and  betterment,  and  Canada 
should  do  her  part  in  making  it  an  in- 
strument to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  who  was  elected 
first  president  of  the  Society,  was  even 
more  frank  in  admitting  the  limitations 
of  the  present  constitution  of  the  League. 
But  it  could  not  be  improved  by  standing 
aside  and  looking  askance  at  it.  Can- 
adians would  be  false  to  the  memory  of 
the  men  who  died  that  they  might  live, 
they  would  be  false  to  themselves,  they 
would  be  false  to  all  they  held  in  trust 
for  the  generations  to  come,  if  they 
failed  to  give  of  their  best  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  Sir  Robert  said  that  it 
was  worse  than  idle  to  assert  that  they 
were  not  in  favor  of  the  ideals  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  whatever  their 
opinion  might  be  as  to  certain  features 
of  the  constitution.  What  other  country 
before  the  war,  he  asked,  had  done  more 
to  bring  about  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes?  And  his  col- 
league added,  that  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  in  their  own  good  time,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  join  us,  if 
not  in  the  League,  at  least  in  bringing 
about  the  one  great  purpose  of  the 
League. 

The  aims  and  objects  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Society  of  Canada  were  set 
forth  in  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted:  (1)  To  pro- 
mote international  peace;  (2)  To  furn- 
ish information  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions., its  principles,  organization,  and 
work;  (3)  To  study  international  prob- 
lems, and  Canada's  relation  thereto  as  a 
member  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
in  the  League  of  Nations;  (4)  To  foster 
mutual  understanding  and  good-will  and 
habits  of  cooperation  between  the  people 
of  Canada  and  other  countries,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  League  of 
Nations;  (5)  To  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  provincial  or  local  associations, 
clubs,  or  other  bodies  having  like  objects, 
and  to  cooperate  with  any  existing 
bodies  for  such  purpose." 

L.  J.  B. 

Ottawa,  Can.,  June  2 


Morns  Jastrow,  Scholar  and 
♦   J, 
Humanist 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 

The  premature  death  of  Dr.  Morris 
Jastrow  will  be  regretted  by  many  more 
than  formed  the  large  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. The  urbanity  of  his  style 
had  won  him  friends  and  admirers  at 
home  and  abroad,  even  among  those  who, 
by  sectarian  conviction  and  implicit  be- 
lief in  the  Pauline  dogmas,  were  ill  pre- 
pared to  accept  his  teachings.  The  genial 
scholar  had  garnished  the  bitter  dish  he 
set  before  them  with  so  much  grace  of 
wit  and  humor  that  he  gained  their  ap- 
proval in  spite  of  themselves.  It  can  not 
be  said  of  him,  however,  that — writing  as 
he  did  for  a  cultivated  public  which, 
whatever  its  religious  prejudices,  found 
pleasure  in  his  luminous  presentation  of 
the  subjects  discussed — he  was  a  "popu- 
larizer"  of  biblical  exegesis.  Dr.  Jas- 
trow never  compromised  with  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  truth  in  his  "higher" 
criticism  of  the  Bible — a  term,  by  the 
bye,  which  Dr.  Briggs  once  felicitously 
defined  by  his  remark  that  the  only  issue 
between  higher  and  lower  criticism  was 
the  ignorance  of  the  lower  critics.  In 
his  great  work  on  the  "Religions  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria"  he  boldly  pre- 
sented the  unevangelical  view  that  the 
legends  of  the  Old  Testament  were  in 
their  main  features  developed  out  of  pre- 
Hebraic  lore  of  the  Babylonian  peoples, 
and  if  he  succeeded  in  persuading  a 
wider  range  of  readers  than  is  usually 
addressed  by  the  scholar  to  accept  his 
heterodoxy,  his  success  was  solely  due  to 
the  charm  of  his  writing. 

It  was  in  his  later  years,  however,  that 
grace  and  lucidity  of  style,  combined 
with  incisive  scholarship,  produced  such 
masterworks  as  "A  Gentle  Cynic,"  i.  e., 
"Ecclesiastes"  reedited,  and  his  fasci- 
nating study  on  the  "Book  of  Job."  His 
untimely  death  found  him  working  on 
the  "Song  of  Solomon,"  which  he  fortu- 
nately left  in  a  nearly  completed  state. 
These  three  books  will  be  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  the  scholar  and  humanist  Morris 
Jastrow. 

As  a  librarian,  as  a  lecturer  and  pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  a  member 
of  many  learned  bodies  and  social  organi- 
zations, the  dead  scholar  was  a  worthy 
type  of  the  humane  man  of  letters.  Noth- 
ing human  was  alien  to  him,  his  loving 
interest  in  mankind  ranging  from  the 
study  of  Sumerian  brick  heaps  8000  B. 
C,  to  the  controversies  over  the  Bagh- 
dad railway  and  the  responsibility  of 
Germany  for  the  late  war.  There  was 
nothing  of  a  Dr.  Dryasdust  in  Jastrow. 
On  the  contrary,  out  of  the  dry  dust  of 
the  ages  he  revivified  the  past. 

Harv'ey  M.  Watts 

Philadelphia,  June  28 
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\c\v    l^Doks   aiui    Old 

I>KT\VKKN  the  exces-xeji  of  sentiment- 
^  ali.stn  and  the  worst  violence  of 
n-4iism  the  ordinar>'  reader  is  hard  put 
to  it.  If  you  like,  for  a  diet,  neither  mush 
nor  s  .  acid,  you   must   look  lonjr 

for   «■  t"  <".«'      The   sentimental 

p...  Mimals  are  ropre- 

s,.  .1-   were  has   bi-en 

dt.Hcredited.  The  jjenial  cannibals  of  the 
insect  world  are  truthfully  descrihetl  by 
Fabre.  Now  the  fishes  are  in  for  it.  The 
heroine  of  Svend  Fleuron's  "Grim" 
<  Knopf),  a  translation  from  the  Danish, 
is  a  V  in   whose  world  "to 

devou:  ;    to   avoid    beinjr    de- 

vouretl  uueseli  i.-^  life's  end  and  aim." 
This.  I  have  no  manner  of  dcubt,  is 
strictly  correct.  HavinK  l>een  trained. 
like  the  White  Queen,  to  believe  as  many 
as  six  impossible  things  before  breakfast. 
1  oan  even  believe  that  this  fish  caujfht 
•id  ate  dops.  draifired  a  deer  under  the 
river,  drowned  a  fisherman,  and  even 
tried  to  take  on  an  o.\.  "These  small 
animals  are  crampinjr  my  form."  1  can 
imagine  Grim  remarking  to  herself.  "I 
ought  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
brontosauru.4 :  1  like  to  take  a  feller  my 
own  sire."  And  yet— and  yet— Grim  re- 
mind.s  me  a  little  of  the  gigantic  trout 
described  by  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  You 
will  find  his  historj-  in  "Three  Men  in  a 
Boat."  fh.npter  XV 11. 

It  i.-  -.  K-  »d  thing  to  be  present  at 
Simpson's  in  Bird-in-hand  Court.  Cheap- 
.>.:  '  J  they  "guess  the  chee.se."   Leo- 

I  or  de-Hcribes  the  ceremony,  and 
r  ■ 'luel,  in  his  "A  New 
l;  n,"  <Dutton).  Simp- 
son has  furnished  a  famous  tish  dinner 
ever  since  1723.  and  his  tavern  has  occu- 
pied its  present  quarters  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years.  In  1816  John  Keats  and  his 
brother  lived  on  the  second  floor;  the  .son- 
net on  ("'  '-  Homer  was  written 
ther*».  A'  after  snup.  four  fish. 
a-  M  .-erved.  the 
y.  n  (juarter  of 
Cheddar  m  front  ot  the  I'rcsident.  The 
cheese  is  royally  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of 
poli.shed  oak.  made  from  a  limber  of 
Nelson's  (lag-ship  Victory.  Guests  are 
then  invited  to  guess  the  height,  girth. 

II  '      ■>€.    It  is  not  often 

"i»:  •«    Mr.    John 

I  July  19. 

;  ilaily  for 

years.    'I he  I'residenl  guessuil 

;.'..  e  on  April  19.  1901.  but  he  has 

ne\cr  done  It  since.    The  names  of  the 

—       -.    --     -  !cd  on  a  brass  plate  on 

•he  immediate  results 

re    even    more 

•    fmm  guests. 

.     old 

:  the 

ums!"   and    the    wallers   are   com- 

,,,..,,(led  bv  the  landlord  to  "bring   for- 


ward the  champagne."  This  wine  is 
.served  to  everybody,  "on  the  hou.se."  and 
there  is,  .says  the  author,  "a  frenzy  of 
delight." 

"The  Tale  of  Terror;  A  Study  of  the 
Gothic  Komaiue."  (Constable  &  Com- 
pany».  by  Kdith  Hirkhead,  is  a  students 
investigation  of  that  branch  of  Kiiglish 
fiction  which  has  begun  with  Walpole's 
"Castle  of  Otranto"  in  17Gl.  About  ten 
of  the  twelve  chapters  de.scribe  the  crude 
and  humorless  type  of  novel  which  chilled 
the  blood  of  our  great-grcat-graiul- 
fathers.  Chains  dunked,  gouts  of  blood 
fell,  and  holinw  groans  resounded 
throughout  ruintnl  castles.  Maidens 
shrieked  and  fell  into  swoons  at  least 
twice  an  evening.  The  eleventh  chapter 
is  about  the  tale  of  terror  in  America, 
where,  as  the  author  says,  in  the  hands  of 
Hawthorne  and  Poe,  its  treatment  be- 
came a  fine  art.  Little  space  is  devoted 
to  masters  of  this  kind  of  fiction,  such 
as  Stevenson,  Kiplinvr,  Wells,  Stoker,  and 
Doyle,  as  in  modern  days  the  sui)ject  be- 
comes too  wide  to  attempt  an  exhaustive 
survey.  Miss  Dorothy  Scarborough's 
"The  Supernatural  in  Modern  English 
Fiction"  reniAins  unrivaled  in  this  field. 

You  may  find  many  quaint  pa.ssages  in 
William  Boulting's  "Four  Pilgrim.s" 
(Dutton),  with  its  account  of  Hiuen- 
Tsiang's  visit  to  India  about  C30  A.D., 
Saewulf's  journey  to  Palestine  early  in 
the  twelfth  centur.v,  and  the  others. 
Mohammed  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  "better  known 
as  Ibn  Batuta,"  (but  not  any  better 
known  by  me)  was  the  greatest  of  all 
Moslem  travelers.  He  started  acro.ss  the 
de.sert  to  the  Holy  Cities  of  Arabia  on 
September  1,  i:52G.  The  de.sert  filled  him 
with  awe;  he  heard  those  weird  noises 
which  are  usually  mentioned  by  ancient 
travelers;  rising  suddenly  among  the 
.sand-hills.  There  was  one  place  which  the 
Bedouitus  called  "The  Mount  of  Drums." 
They  told  Batuta  that  "a  sound  of  drums 
is  heard  there  every  Thursday  night." 
He  was  much  impressed.  The  regularity 
of  the  occurrence  did  not  indicate  to  him, 
as  it  does  to  us,  that  someone  was  giving 
a  jazz.  He  says  that  the  journey  was  one 
of  jierils,  grave  and  manifold. 

While  he  was  in  the  Maldive  Archipel- 
ago (where  he  entered  into  matrimony — 
four  times)  he  was  impressed  by  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  "pious, 
peaceable  and  chaste.  They  never  wage 
war.  Prayers  are  their  only  weapons." 
Pirate  ships  loote<l  the  islanders  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  submitted,  and 
told  Batuta  how  morally  superior  they 
were.  But  their  pacifism  did  not  convince 
the  traveler;  he  simply  notes  that  they 
were  ph.v  ■  feeble  to  fight.    And, 

as  with  II  't>.  their  piuifi.'-ni  had 

a  hole  in  it.  Tht-ie  was  one  ofTen.-e  which 
put  them  in  a  fury.  This  w.is  lemon- 
stealing.  "There  is  one  exception.  .  .  . 
Should    a   single    lemon    be    taken    woe 


befalls  the  offender.  He  is  punished  ami 
forced  to  listen  to  a  homily." 

From  the  books  which  I  named  last 
week  I  have  selected  a  few  which  appeal 
to  me  as  the  most  readable  in  their  re- 
spective classes.  They  hapiien  to  be  ten 
in  number.  At  least  seven  of  them  were 
publishe<i  this  spring  or  .summer.  The 
other  three  are  a  little  earlier,  and  came 
out  in  the  autumn  or  winter. 

As  the  most  entertaining  novel  pub- 
lished 80  far  this  year:  "The  Man  Who 
Did  the  Right  Thing,"  by  Sir  Harry 
.lohnston  (Macmillan). 

The  liveliest  volume  of  short  stories: 
"By  Advice  of  Counsel,"  by  Arthur  Train 
( Scribner). 

The  best  humorous  work:  "The  Old 
Soak,"  by  Don  Mai(iuis   iDoubleday). 

The  best  mystery  story:  "The  Grey 
Room,"  by  Eden  Phillpotts  (Macmillan). 

The  best  play  to  read,  and  see:  "The 
Green  Goddess,"  by  William  Archer 
(  Knopf). 

The  most  enjoyable  volume  of  recol- 
lections: "The  Days  Before  Yesterday," 
by  Lord  Frederic  Hamilton    (Doran). 

The  most  absorbing  and  instructive 
political  work:  "The  Peace  Negotia- 
tions," by  Robert  Lansing   (Houghton). 

The  most  charming  book  of  that  class 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
it  is  designed  for  children,  for  parents 
and  children,  or  simply  for  everyone  who 
likes  such  writers  as  Lewis  Carroll: 
"Fairies  and  Chimneys"  [PoemsJ,  by 
Rose  Fyleman  (  Doran ) . 

The  finest  book  which  does  not  fall 
into  any  class  at  all:  "The  Wa.vs  of  the 
Circu.s,"  by  George  Conklin  (  Harper). 

The  most  pleasing  book  of  a  "leisurely" 
kind,  good  to  own  and  to  keep  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  at  odd  moments: 
"Grain  and  Chaff  from  an  English  Man- 
or," by  Arthur  H.  Savory   (Houghton). 

The  beauty  and  also  the  loathsomeness 
of  tropical  life  in  the  jungle  is  presented 
with  vigor  in  Captain  F.  Kingdon 
Ward's  "In  Farthest  Burma"  ( Seeley, 
.Service  &  Co.  London.)  His  was  a  trip 
of  exploration  and  research  in  unknown 
territory.  There  is  a  de.scription  of  a 
swarm  of  gorgeous  butterflies  feeding  at 
a  pool,  tainted  with  unspeakable  filth, 
which  gives  the  reader  some  idea  of  a 
land  where  life  is  exuberant  beyond  any- 
thing to  be  imagined  outside  the  tropics. 
The  chapter  about  the  land  leeches  shows 
that  Burma  has  a  pest  which  seems  to 
make  all  serpents,  spiders,  scorpions  and 
other  unpleasant  varmints  pale  their  in- 
effectual fire.s.  Blood-sucking  creatures 
which  hang  upon  the  tree.s,  drop  on  the 
traveler,  and  then  proceed  to  the  most 
outr;igeous  and  dangerous  familiarities, 
coupled  with  an  attempt  to  drink  his 
blood— such  as  these  are  enough  to  make 
the  reader  cross  Burma  off  his  calling- 
list  forever  and  forever. 

KdMINII   LK.STKR  PKAR.SON 
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Drama 

Professor  Phelps  on  Modern 
Dramatists 

Essays  on  Mduf.rn  DR.\MATi~ri.  By  William 
Lyon  Phelps.  New  York :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 

MR.  PHELPS'S  interesting  book  on 
Barrie,  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  Fitch, 
Maeterlinck,  and  Rostand  is  not  lea.st  in- 
teresting in  its  succinct  preface.  "'Four  of 
them"  (the  six  dramatists)  "are  alive, 
and  the  other  two  ought  to  be."  The  im- 
morality of  dying  when  one  is  useful 
has  never  been  more  tersely  put.  In  de- 
fending his  choice  of  contemporaries, 
Mr.  Phelps  very  justly  exclaims :  "If  some 
of  the  Elizabethans  had  only  written  less 
about  Seneca,  and  more  about  Shake- 
speare." The  paper  jacket,  quoting  this 
outcry,  substitutes  "scenery"  for 
"Seneca."  There  is  a  gamesomeness  in 
Mr.  Phelps's  book  to  which  the  very  cov- 
ers are  porous,  and  the  mirth  leaks  into 
the  paper  jacket.  I  may  illustrate  by 
three  vivacities  from  the  essay  on  Barrie. 
"Sentimental  Tommy"  gave  evidence  of 
inspiration ;  "Tommy  and  Grizel"  of  per- 
spiration. Maude  Adams  "presented," 
in  every  sense  ( giving  both  the  perform- 
ance and  the  proceeds)  "What  Every 
Woman  Knows"  to  the  Yale  University 
Dramatic  Association.  After  "Peter 
Pan"  the  nurses'  fears  lest  children  try- 
ing to  fly  should  fall  from  upper-story 
windows  were  not  "groundless."  These 
are  only  surface  bubbles  from  a  book 
which  is  amusing  even  when  it  is  grave. 

Mr.  Phelps's  first  sentence  recom- 
mends "unconditional  surrender"  to  J.  M. 
Barrie's  plays.  Very  good ;  one  might 
merely  slip  in  the  remark  that  the  war- 
rant for  unconditional  surrender  in  the 
arts  is  precisely  the  same  as  its  warrant 
in  arms — that  is,  that  the  attack  should 
be  irresistible.  This  would  not  embarrass 
Mr.  Phelps.  Here  is  Barrie's  equipment : 
"He  has  the  intellectual  grasp  of  Gals- 
worthy, the  normal  earnestness  of  Jones, 
the  ironical  mirth  of  Synge,  the  un- 
earthly fantasy  of  Dunsany,  the  consist- 
ent logic  of  Ervine,  the  wit  of  Shaw,  the 
technical  excellence  of  Pinero."  It  might 
seem  as  if  Barrie  were  a  roll  of  clippings, 
or  as  if  Nature  had  passed  around  the 
hat  among  all  the  living  dramatists  for 
his  sustenance.  But  that  is  a  mistake, 
for,  as  Mr.  Phelps  goes  on  to  explain, 
Barrie  "has  a  combination  of  charm  and 
tenderness  possessed  by  no  other  man." 
The  kindest  things  are  said  about  "The 
Admirable  Crichton,"  "Peter  Pan,"  and 
"The  Twelve-Pound  Look,"  so  kind  in- 
deed that  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Phelps  in  an  interview  found 
Barrie  an  "admirable  listener." 

The  temperature  falls  only  from  trop- 
ical to  sub-ti'opical  in  the  passage  from 
Barrie  to  Shaw.    Mr.  Phelps  says  justly 


that  Shaw  "is  a  nuisance  as  Conscience 
is  a  nuisance."  He  is  needed  as  a  person 
in  stupor  needs  a  gadfly.  Other  analogies 
of  the  same  purport  follow;  the  last  is: 
"God  needs  the  Devil."  Here  is  an  ex- 
planation of  Shaw's  usefulness  in  which 
even  his  antagonists  may  concur.  The 
same  simile  is  found  on  page  251 ;  "Shaw 
reviewing  Rostand  is  like  a  harp  solo 
criticized  by  Mephistopheles."  People 
unversed  in  the  ameliorations  to  which 
English  is  subject  at  New  Haven  may 
need  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Phelps  does  not 
mean  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  like  a  harp  solo; 
that  is  only  what  he  says :  he  means  that 
Shaw  is  like  Mephistopheles.  Last  week 
in  this  paper  I  defended  the  sincerity  of 
Shaw  and  sank  to  the  pedantry  of  spac- 
ing and  numbering  my  arguments.  The 
difference  between  perspiration  and  in- 
spiration was  brought  sensibly  home  to 
me  when  I  saw  how  Mr.  Phelps,  in  han- 
dling a  like  point,  was  able,  as  it  seemed, 
to  waft  his  readers  to  a  solution.  Should 
Mr.  Shaw  be  taken  seriously?  "Art  is 
always  to  be  taken  seriously,"  replies  Mr. 
Phelps.  That,  apparently,  is  its  point  of 
difference  from  criticism. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  is  justly  praised  for 
high  merits;  "The  Silver  Box"  and  "The 
Pigeon''  are  somewhat  overpraised.  Mr. 
Phelps  shrewdly  accounts  for  a  shrewd 
perception  when  he  says  that  Gals- 
worthy's people,  vital  as  they  are,  do  not 
become  hearthmates  or  household  words, 
because  what  they  stand  for  is  even  more 
conspicuous  than  what  they  are.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy is  the  rare  case,  perhaps  the  sole, 
case,  of  the  author  gifted  with  the 
power  of  creating  individuals  who  in- 
stinctively subordinates  individuals  to 
conditions. 

Criticism  is  not  often  portraiture,  and 
I  think  the  most  valuable  essay  in  the 
volume  is  that  on  Mr.  Phelps's  early 
schoolmate  Clyde  Fitch.  The  strange  boy, 
half  manly,  half  ridiculous,  whom  Mr. 
Phelps  makes  so  clear  to  us  at  Hartford 
was  the  half  amusing,  half  pathetic  car- 
icature of  the  man  to  be,  and  in  this  case 
Mr.  Phelps's  draughtsmanship  has  a 
critical  value  which  surpasses  that  of  his 
explicit  criticism.  Clyde  Fitch  the  boy 
had  the  movements  of  a  gay  sidewheel 
steamer;  he  was  blackhaired  and  impres- 
sively pale;  his  clothes  were  impressively 
blue ;  his  voice  was  shrill  when  it  was  not 
falsetto;  he  presumed — among  school- 
boys— to  talk  English;  he  wrote  notes  on 
scented  paper  to  high-school  girls.  "I  re- 
member one  morning  a  boy  opened  a 
window,  while  several  others  picked  up 
the  future  dramatist  and  threw  him 
through  the  aperture  without  waiting  to 
see  whither  he  went  or  where  he  landed." 
"He  had  an  extraordinary  suit,  only 
partially  concealed  by  an  overcoat,  and 
on  his  head  was  the  most  amazing  hat 
ever  worn  by  a  male  creature."  From 
that  little  sketch  the  imagination  can  ex- 
tricate  a   boy,   a   man,   and   almost   the 


author     of     "Truth"      and     of      "The 
Climbers." 

Mr.  Phelps  has  found  a  word  for  the 
personality  of  Maeterlinck;  it  is 
"hearty."  I  do  not  question  its  accuracy, 
but  the  sheer  destructiveness  of  that  ad- 
jective in  relation  to  Maeterlinck  is  ap- 
palling. Mr.  Phelps  called  on  Maeterlinck; 
he  was  offered  a  cigarette.  In  his  con- 
fusion he  thrust  the  lighted  end  into  his 
mouth;  the  author  of  "Wisdom  and 
Destiny"  roared  with  laughter.  It  is 
touches  like  these  that  make  greatness 
forgivable.  The  essay,  however,  is  mainly 
serious.  Mr.  Phelps,  who  is  almost  the 
crier  of  lost  property  in  the  little  burg 
of  literature,  makes  much  of  certain  bor- 
rowings from  "Luria"  in  "Monna 
Vanna"  which  are  no  harm  to  Browning 
and  no  stain  to  Maeterlinck. 

Mr.  Phelps's  opinion  of  Rostand  is  ex- 
pressed thus:  "From  any  and  every  point 
of  view,  Edmond  Rostand  is  a  giant."  At 
first  this  struck  me  as  e.xcessive,  but 
when  I  thought  about  giants,  about  the 
giant  that  Odysseus  slew  and  the  giants 
that  Hercules  slew,  the  giant  that  Spen- 
ser's Arthur  slew,  and  the  giants  that 
little  David  and  even  little  Jack-of-the- 
Beanstalk  slew,  when  I  thought  of  their 
unshapely  forms  and  their  unholy  ways 
and  their  unlovely  records,  I  decided  that 
to  call  Rostand  a  giant  was  not  fulsome. 
I  should  not  call  him  a  giant  myself.  But 
then  I  am  fond  of  Rostand. 

0.  W.  Firkins 

The  publication  of  stage-plays  contin- 
ues. "Social  Idolatry,"  by  Geo.  W.  Pa- 
caud  ( Popham,  Ottawa)  is  a  competent 
stage-play  without  literary  powers  or 
pretensions,  in  which  the  chase  of  Eu- 
ropean aristocrats  by  American  mammas 
is  satirized  with  little  wit  and  less  mal- 
ice. "The  Light  of  the  World"  (Holt), 
by  Guy  Bolton  and  George  Middleton,  is 
a  religious  play  for  which  Jerusalem  has 
furnished  the  ethics,  Switzerland  the 
modern  setting,  and  New  York  the  com- 
mercial incentive.  The  final  savor  is 
pure  New  York.  "The  Famous  Mrs. 
Fair"  (Doran),  by  James  Forbes,  in- 
cludes, besides  the  title-piece,  "The  Cho- 
rus Lady"  and  "The  Show  Shop."  The 
progress  that  the  American  dramatist  is 
capable  of  making  in  thirteen  years  is 
gratifyingly  evident  in  the  interval  be- 
tween "The  Chorus  Lady"  and  "The  Fa- 
mous Mrs.  Fair."  It  is  more  gratifying 
than  typical,  more  agreeable  than  encour- 
aging, as  Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 
points  out  in  his  cordial  introduction. 
Where  are  "The  Famous  Mrs.  Fairs"  of 
the  other  American  dramatists  who  were 
writing  "Chorus  Ladies"  thirteen  years 
ago?  The  difference  is  partly  explained, 
perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Forbes  has 
produced  only  three  plays  in  the  thirteen 
years.  The  fertility  of  the  other  drama- 
tists has  been  barren  of  advance,  but  the 
years  have  granted  fruitfulness  to  the 
unprolific  Mr.  Forbes. 
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IN  ;«lerinjr  the  present  work  the  rc- 

'  '•T  should  not  lose  siKht  of  the 
i.i.  :  ;n;it  of  the  four  great  students  of 
(IiH'the  in  Kntrland  who  prece<ie»l  the 
author,  two.  Carlyle  and  Sime,  were 
S<-'.rrhm«"n.  and  that,  since  the  day  of 
I  •    interpretation  of  the  [xiet 

•  •ly  in  the  hands  of  profes- 
iiis.    Professor  Brown,  who 
...,.-    ,,.;■,  .,:rapher    royal    of    Scotland 
and  author  of  a  series  of  works  on  Scot- 
•    '    '         ry,  follows  therefore  a  fruitful 
The  earlier  part  of  his  work 
;;>   appearance   as   the  "Youth   of 
I'"  in  UM:?.  Iiut  the  war  kept  it  from 
iteconiinj:   well   known    in    this   country. 
When   the  author  died  in   1918,  he  left 
the  publication  of  the  manuscript  to  the 
friend  of  his  labors,  Lord  ilaldane.  who 
added,  not  without  sidc-Klances  at  a  Ger- 
the  interestinj:  chapter  on 
•.  of  "Faust."  Certainly  no 
l.viur   ixfvutor  could   have   been   found 
than  the  .scholarly  statesman  whose  bril- 
liant   senices    to    Britain    can    not    be 
cfirr.med    by    the    brutal    propaganda   of 
he  was  made  the  victim.  Together, 
iw'.wi  and  Haldane  had  visited  the  im- 
portant .scenes  of  Goethe's  life  each  year 
from  1898  to  1912,  had  jointly  gathered 
material   and   discus.sed   the   manuscript 
year    by    year    as    it    grew    under    the 
author's  hand.   As  translator  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  profound  student  of  German 
philosophy  and  life,  Haldane  must  have 
made  more  fundamental  contributions  to 
the  work  of  his  friend  than  he  modestly 
confesses. 

Ti '  '.  ■  ■    r  ]'■    .'.  i\  came  to  his  task  with 
•  •  ;  ;    'hy    of    one    who    felt 

Gobthe   to   1m;   his  grc.  '  her   and 

wi*h  .n  deep  ambition  ;  •*  the  in- 

t'  of    the    (lerman   poet    to    the 

A..„.  .  ...\on  world.  Evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  the  profound  earnestness  of  the 
work,  which  never  falls  into  the  moraliz- 
ing   or   satirical    tone,    to    which    manv 


<  .  Wide  view  of  I  lie 

1  ;=   .'1   work   which 

for  cnmpifU'ni-ss  and  ;p  is  far 

ahead  of  any  previous  1.:.^..      .tudy  and 
ranks     worthily     beside     the     German 

1 '  ■  H     of     Richard     Meyer     and 

i:  ky. 

Jn  ihc  record  of  a  life  of  eiv'i 
years,  covering  li«prBr>'  and  ' 
epochs  of  .    u>i 

major  cpi-  !.  i.o 

single  work  left  without  such 

dissection  as  is  pcssible  within  ti 

of  two  imposing  volumes.    In  fact,  the 


.  "V.-i  icntious  thoroughness  of  the  his- 
ti>i  i;in  seriously  interferes  at  times  with 
IH?rspeclive.  The  recital  of  the  contents 
of  minor  works  is  too  often  tiresomely 
expanded  without  serving  any  useful 
purpose,  as  when  the  author  devotes 
eight  imgi's  to  the  pigmy  dramas  inspired 
by  the  French  Revolution  and  almost  as 
many  to  a  meticulous  interpretation  of 
the  chilly  outlines  of  the  "Naturlichc 
Tochter."  That  the  book  is  that  of  an 
historian,  rather  than  a  literary  critic,  is 
evident  also  in  certain  narrative  pas- 
sages, where  the  author's  an.xiety  to 
leave  no  period  in  the  poet's  life  unac- 
counted for  brings  him  dangerously  near 
to  the  annnlistic  manner  of  Diintzer. 

What  raises  the  book  to  a  new  position 
among  English  Goethe  biographies  is  the 
fact  that  Brown  has  evidently  fought  his 
way  valiantly  through  the  great  librar>' 
of  monographic  material  which  "Goethe 
philology"  has  piled  on  our  shelves  in  the 
past  fifty  years.  A  careful  analysis  of 
such  chapters  as  thase  on  the  works  of 
the  Italian  journey  and  on  "Willielm 
Meister"  shows  the  conscientiousness 
with  which  he  has  weighed  the  pros  and 
cons  of  criticism.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his 
u.se  of  critical  material  is  overwhelming 
for  the  reader,  who  is  in  the  end  left 
helpless  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  author's 
final  judgment.  In  his  desire  to  avoid 
anything  like  partisan  enthusiasm  too 
much  space  is  given  to  negative  material. 
In  the  chapter  on  "Hermann  und 
Dorothea"  praise  and  blame  are  dis- 
pen.sed  with  Zeus-like  hand,  but  there  is 
in  the  end  no  synthesis  which  explains 
the  exceeding  popularity  of  the  poem 
down  to  the  present  day,  for  certainly, 
with  the  exception  of  Schiller's  "Tell" 
and  Goethe's  "Faust,"  there  is  no  single 
work  in  the  German  language  that 
nestles  so  closely  to  the  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple as  this.  The  inadequacy  of  the  his- 
torian's training  for  the  critic's  task 
is  also  observable  in  the  discussion  of 
such  works  as  those  of  Goethe's  Storm 
and  .Stress.  No  satisfying  picture  can 
be  given  of  the  vogue  of  "Wcrther"  and 
"Clavigo"  without  a  wide  knowledge  of 
the  whole  sentimental  outburst  in  litera- 
ture which  leads  back  to  Samuel  Richard- 
son and  the  Pietists. 

The  fact  is  that  Goethe  presents  so 
many  facets  that  no  biographer,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  e<|uipiietl,  can  catch  all  of 
the  rays.  To  Professor  Brown,  as  to  Car- 
lyle, it  is  the  ethical  side  of  Goethe  that 
especially  appeals.  He  records  with  ap- 
proval P^dmond  Scherer's  characteriza- 
tion of  the  German  poet  as  "one  of  the 
excce<ling  great  among  the  sons  of  men." 
'"'  nearest    to   enthusiasm    when   he 

•  ■*  on  the  di'lrt'-'ir  sidt'  of  Gr)fthe's 
work  .  He  reci.  illy  the  great  cul- 

tural value  of  t  .  ■<  life,  and  tells  its 
story  with  appreciation;  and  even  though 
we  can  not  expect  that  a  biographer  of 
.John  Knox  should  dwell  with  sympathy 


on  such  love  episodes  as  those  with  Fried- 
erike  Brion,  Minna  Herzelieb,  and  Ulrike 
von  I.«vetzow,  he  devotes  himself  with 
great  seriousness  and  without  snobbery 
or  satire,  and  in  the  case  of  Frau  von 
Stein  with  conspicuous  success,  to  show- 
ing the  very  deep  influence  of  these  on 
the  poet's  life  and  work. 

There  is  no  disguising  that  there  arc 
aspects  of  Goethe's  genius  which  must 
remain  unfathomable  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind,  especially  if  it  be  the  mind 
of  a  Scotchman  with  presumably  Calvin- 
ist  traditions.  To  these  are  added  in  the 
case  of  Professor  Brown  temperamental 
obstacles  which,  in  spite  of  evident  effort, 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  appreciate 
works  in  which  the  "immoralism"  of  the 
Renaissance  comes  to  the  fore,  such  as 
"Stella."  the  "Wahlvervvandtschaften" 
and  "Wilhelm  Meister."  Of  the  last- 
named,  the  author  assures  us  in  conclu- 
sion that  "in  spite  of  its  imperfections  as 
a  work  of  art,  in  spite  of  the  grossness  of 
many  of  its  .scenes,  and  the  faded  senti- 
mentalism  of  others,  it  is  among  the 
great  books  of  European  literature." 
This  is  consoling  for  the  reader,  as  there 
is  certainly  nothing  in  the  story  as 
Brown  re-tells  it,  or  in  the  criticisms 
which  he  details,  including  his  own.  that 
would  suggest  such  a  verdict.  We  feel 
that  there  must  be  something  funda- 
mental left  out  of  a  critic  who  can  dis- 
miss the  pathos  of  the  Harper  as  a 
"purely  pathological  study"  or  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  say  of  the  profound  sym- 
bolism of  the  "Braut  von  Corinth"  that 
"the  ghastliness  of  the  subject  is  almost 
too  great  to  permit  of  the  feeling  of 
esthetic  pleasure."  On  the  other  hand, 
his  presentations  of  Goethe's  journey  to 
Italy  and  of  the  influence  of  Greek  art 
and  thought  upon  Goethe  are  throughout 
singularly  convincing.  The  Puritan  con- 
science is  there,  but  far  enough  in  the 
background  not  to  interfere  with  sym- 
pathetic appreciation. 

The  style  of  the  book  marches  with  the 
even  tread  of  history.  The  narrative  has 
few  high  points  and  does  not  always 
avoid  a  certain  "stodginess."  Neverthe- 
less, the  work  will  win  a  place  for  itself, 
and  not  merely  among  professional  stu- 
dents. To  compare  it  with  the  journal- 
istic brilliancy  of  Lewes  would  be  quite 
unfair  to  both.  In  spite  of  its  many 
errors  of  fact  and  judgment.  Lewes'  book 
has  a  style  so  vital  that  even  in  German 
translation  it  went  through  fifteen  edi- 
tions in  its  first  half-century  and  will 
doubtless  live  as  long  as  Freshman  classes 
require  outside  reading  to  train  their 
taste.  On  the  other  hand.  Brown  has 
made  use  of  a  vast  amount  of  material 
unknown  or  unused  by  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors in  English,  so  that  his  story  of 
Goethe's  life  may  claim  to  be  history, 
while  that  of  Lewes,  like  Carlyle's  essays, 
is  now  largely  romance,  punctuated  by 
brilliant  aprr<;un.    The  new  "(Joethe"  is 
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not  only  a  work  of  high  merit  in  itself, 
but  bears  extraordinary  testimony  to  the 
Iiower  of  the  poet  to  call  into  action 
thinkers  altogether  alien  in  taste  and  tra- 
dition. Its  limitations  are  such  as  train- 
ing and  temperament  will  lay  upon  any 
one  who  seeks  to  interpret  a  soul  so 
protean. 

Robert  Herndon  Fife 

An  Old  Couperus  and  a 
New  McKenna 

Majesty.  By  Louis  Couperus.  Translated  by 
Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stephen  McKenna.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 

The  Sixth  Sense.  By  Stephen  McKenna. 
New  York :    George  H.  Doran   Company. 

TFT'E  are  learning  our  Couperus  back- 
W  ward,  as  our  habit  is  with  foreign 
novelists.  First  we  are  offered  the  later 
and  more  salient  pieces  of  work,  and 
afterward,  at  the  publisher's  leisure,  the 
relatively  immature  or  experimental 
product  of  earlier  years.  "Majesty"  was 
written  nearly  a  generation  ago,  by  a 
Couperus  who  had  yet  to  pass  into  and 
through  his  "sensitivist"  phase.  One  re- 
calls with  an  effort  that  in  1894  royalty 
seemed  as  safe  in  its  seat  as  ever.  As 
always  since  royalty  began,  there  were 
rumblings  from  beneath.  But  they 
seemed  to  be  merely  noise,  or  at  least 
their  menace  seemed  remote.  The  young 
Couperus  found  in  "majesty,"  the  whole 
institution  of  the  royal  caste,  a  moving 
spectacle.  What  he  essays  is  not  an  ar- 
raignment or  a  defense  of  royalty,  but  a 
study  of  its  problems  and  its  pathos.  Un- 
easy lies  the  head  might  be  his  motto. 
And  he  is  as  successful  in  conveying  the 
simple  human  qualities  of  his  great  ones 
as  he  is  to  be  later  on  with  his  "small 
souls,"  his  burghers  and  little  aristocrats 
of  the  Hague.  "Liparia"  and  "Gothland" 
are  realistic  Zendas  where  princes  may 
be  unhei-oic  and  princesses  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  fairy  species. 

The  central  figure,  the  crown  prince 
Othomar,  is  a  figure  of  pathos.  His 
father,  Oscar  of  Liparia,  is  the  rugged, 
dull,  and  complacent  Teutonic  ruler  of 
tradition.  But  his  mother,  though  of  the 
full  royal  caste  (her  sister  is  Queen  of 
Gothland)  has  a  taint  of  sensibility,  or 
of  what  we  now  call  neurasthenia.  "A 
nervous  dread  haunted  her,  surrounded 
her,  as  with  an  invisible  net  of  meshes, 
unbreakable.  This  dread  was  for  her 
King  husband,  her  children,  her  elder  son, 
her  daughters,  her  younger  boy."  She 
has,  say,  a  presentiment  that  royalty  is 
doomed,  and  that  it  may  meet  a  violent 
end  in  her  time.  Hers,  more  simply,  is 
the  torment  of  altitude.  Whatever  the 
taint  may  be,  the  elder  son  Othomar  has 
inherited  it.  He  is  unsure  of  himself  and 
of  his  station.  He  thinks  too  flexibly  and 
feels  too  narrowly.  He  wishes  to  sur- 
render his  rights  as  heir  apparent  to  his 
younger  brother,  who  is  built  to  the  Im- 


perial pattern.  We  are  to  see  how  fate 
and  circumstance  rouse  the  soul-sick 
prince  to  the  sen.se  of  his  obligation,  and 
set  him  firmly  on  his  path.  Will-he  nill- 
he,  he  is  to  be  a  monarch,  with  absolute 
responsibilities  if  not  quite  absolute 
powers.  His  work  is  cut  out  for  him ;  and 
something  sturdy  in  his  inheritance  takes 
command  of  him,  for  the  honor  of  his 
dynasty  and  the  good  of  his  realm.  .  .  . 
With  these  people,  as  with  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Couperus's  world,  we  come 
into  a  relation  of  almost  painful  intimacy. 
Every  page,  every  sentence  almost,  is  a 
step  of  startled  recognition.  We  are  im- 
plicated :  these  are  our  people,  this  is  our 
story.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
must  go  with  them  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

Teixeira  de  Mattos  and  Ernest  Dowson 
collabored      an      English      version      of 
"Majesty"   in  1895;    but  this  is   a  new 
translation   by    the   most   versatile    and 
adept  of  modern  translators.   A  readable 
introduction  is  provided  by  Stephen  Mc- 
Kenna, to  whom  Mr.  de  Mattos  surpris- 
ingly alludes  in  his  "Note"  as  "the  most 
acceptable   of   our   younger  craftsmen." 
Acceptable  is  a  non-committal  word,  but 
I  for  one  can  not  make  it  stretch  to  fit 
the  case — not  in  any  superlative  sense.   I 
am  unable  to  find  much  solid  virtue  in 
this  novelist  either  as  realist  or  as  ro- 
mancer.    To   put    it    more   humanly,   he 
makes  no  impression  on  me  as  a  story- 
teller.   His  persons  may  be  "how  like" 
certain    persons    and    types    of    our   ac- 
quaintance, but  they  have  no  stability  or 
reality  of  their  own.    His  action  is  clap- 
trap and  machinery.    He  has  a  certain 
knack  at  conveying  back  to  a  large  public 
its  own  notion  of  the  boyishly  charming 
male  and  of  the  hectically  temperamental 
female   who  embody   a   popular   idea   of 
youth  at  this  time.    I  could  swear  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  his  readers  are  of  one 
sex  and  of  one  class;  and  I  doubt  if  one 
out  of  a  hundred  of  them  could  be  in- 
duced to  read  any  of  his  books  a  second 
time.     He   is    the    R.    W.    Chambers    of 
Britain ;  does  anyone  see  Mr.  de  Mattos 
rendering    him    into    the   Dutch?     "The 
Si.xth  Sense"  is  more  or  less  a  story  of 
London  in  the  militant  suffrage  period. 
It  is  all  about  the  best  people  of  that  time 
and  how  they  ate  and  drank  and  talked 
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and  played  with  various  kinds  of  fire, 
and  earned  their  right  to  be  blown  up  by 
the  war  a  year  or  two  later.  For  Sonia  a 
Sylvia;  for — what  was  his  name?  the 
dark  romantic  Irishman  of  the  Sonia 
books — the  blond,  nerve-racked  Aintree, 
alias  the  "Seraph,"  alias  Gordon  Tre- 
mayne,  the  famous  playwright  and  novel- 
ist. "In  body  and  mind  he  was  more  sen- 
sitive than  any  woman  or  animal  I  have 
ever  met;  and  the  whole  vigor  of  his 
spirit  was  spent  in  keeping  his  nerves 
under  control.  "Give  such  a  youth  a  touch 
of  second  sight  and  a  chivalrous  passion 
for  a  lady  of  higher  degree,  and  you  have 
given  him  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
author's  purpose.  Oh,  dear,  what  a  bore 
he  is,  with  his  mystic  powers  and  his 
toilsome  abnegations!  If  there  is  any 
other  obstacle  to  the  union  of  Sylvia  and 
her  six-sensed  Seraph  than  the  deter- 
mination of  their  author  to  compass 
three  hundred  pages,  we  must  take  his 
word  for  it.  What  is  it  in  this  kind  of 
thing  that  Mr.  de  Mattos  and  others  find 
so  "acceptable"?  Earnestly  we  have 
sought  to  find  it  and  sadly  have  failed; 
for  it  is  a  pity  to  miss  anything,  and  who 
can  ever  be  sure  that  he  has  looked  in  the 
right  place  or  in  the  right  way? 

H.  W.  BOYNTOX 

Religion  and  the  Church 

-A  CoXFLKT  OF  Orixiox.    By  .'\rthur  Ponsonby. 
London :     Swarthmore   Press. 

IN   the   simple   form   of   colloquies   be- 
tween a  Doctor  and  a  Parson,   Mr. 
Ponsonby   has   set   in   juxtaposition   the 
revolutionary  religious  spirit  of  all  time 
in  its  modern  guise,  and  the  conservative 
spirit     of     religious     conformity ;     the 
essence,  in  fact,  of  the  unorthodox  and 
orthodox  forms  of  the  religious  thought 
of    to-day    at    their    highest    equation. 
Though   his  two  characters  regard   the 
subject    from   totally   diverse   points    of 
view,  they  are  both  religious  in  spirit, 
both  natural  and  human,  and  their  argu- 
ments   deal    accordingly    with    the    real 
issues  of  life  and  after-life  as  they  af- 
fect ordinary  individuals,  and  leave  alto- 
gether out  of  account  the  customary  dr>' 
polemics   on   disputed  points   of   higher 
criticism  which  are  of  interest  solely  to 
theological  experts.    So  vivid  indeed  are 
these  discussions  that  they  will  inevit- 
ably be  reminiscent  to  all  who  have  given 
serious  thought  to  the  subject  of  conver- 
sations they  themselves  have  held.    Both 
sides  are  ably  expounded,  with  a  frank- 
ness  tempered   by   consideration   which 
enables  each  to  score  off  the  other  with- 
out impairing  their  mutual  esteem,  and 
with  the  sincerity  which  alone  can  make 
such  discourse  profitable.    Not  the  least 
interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  lines  of 
thought   branching   off   from   the    main 
arguments,    which    will    suggest    them- 
selves   to    readers   whether   they   be   in 
whole  or  partial  agreement  with  either 
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side,  and  this  thought -provoking  quality 
has  a  constructive  value  of  very  imme- 
diate application  to  the  present  world- 
wide movement  for  reform  through  all 
Ihe  churches. 

Both  Parson  and  Doctor  agree  on  cer- 
tain broad  generalizations  as  to  the 
naturalness  and  necessity  of  true  re- 
ligion, but  when  it  comes  to  defining  re- 
ligion, their  ideas  are  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles.  To  the  Doctor,  "It  is  something 
that  grows  in  the  fulness  of  life's  experi- 
ence," an  emanation  of  the  perfect  spirit 
that  is  within  man,  and  not,  as  the  Par- 
son holds,  a  revelation  from  without.  To 
the  one,  a  universal  si)irit,  in  all  and 
through  all,  but  unpersonified  and  incon- 
ceivable, a  spirit  of  unalterable  perfec- 
tion, which  as  it  is  present  in  man  is  at 
war  only  with  the  imperfections  of  his 
physical  nature;  is  all  that  is  analogous 
to  the  God  of  the  other,  who  is  an  ex- 
terior and  definite  entity,  to  be  appre- 
hended by  means  of  conceptions  couched 
in  human  terms,  appeased,  praised,  and 
appealed  to,  and  who  finally  in  another 
world  will  mete  out  rewards  and  punish- 
ments for  frailties  or  endeavors  in  this 
one  in  accordance  with  man's  conception 
of  the  needs  of  abstract  justice. 

This  elementary  inducement  to  right 
living  by  hope  of  compensation  or  fear 
of  punishment  rather  than  for  its  own 
sake,  is  one  of  the  points  most  censored 
by  the  Doctor,  who  holds  that  the  ortho- 
dox teachings  of  Church  religion  are  not 
only  a  violation  of  true  Christianity,  but 
that  they  present  "the  greatest  obstacle 
to  spiritual  development  that  exists."  He 
shows  the  impossibility  of  men  in  his  or 
other  professions  continuing  to  be  gov- 
erned by  rules  laid  down  in  the  past,  and 
attributes  the  decreasing  hold  of  the 
Church,  not  merely  on  the  intellectual 
but  on  the  average  minds  of  the  age,  to 
the  retention  of  supernatural  and  ec- 
clesiastical beliefs  which  have  outgrown 
their  significance  and  are  yet  held  to  as 
tenets  and  traditions  to  be  rigidly  ob- 
9er\'ed.  When  pres.sed,  the  Par.son  admits 
his  individual  interiiretation  of  certain 
points  and  his  personal  disbelief  in 
others,  and  he  can  not  avoid  the  contra- 
diction involved  between  his  own  lieliefs 
and  those  which,  by  the  rules  of  his 
ordination,  he  is  bound  to  observe  and 
teach  as  the  truth,  but  he  holds  fast  to 
the  main  supernatural  doctrines  of  ec- 
clesiastical Christianity. 

Thus  on  essentials  and  non-essentials 
the  line  between  the  two  .is  sharply 
drawn,  since  the  dogma.'<  which  the 
Doctor  would  lop  off  as  useless  growths 
obscuring  the  living  truths  which  alone 
could  revitalize  the  Church  and  enable  it 
to  assume  spiritual  leadership,  the  Par- 
son looks  upon  as  essentials,  which  if 
touched  in  any  way  would  cause  the 
whole  edifice  to  crumble.  Both  are  con- 
vinced "of  the  supreme  in  of 
developing  in  the  best  way  i               the 


spiritual  nature  of  man."  But  while  to 
the  Parson  religion  is  a  thing  apart,  to 
be  applied,  it  is  true,  but  in  itself  separ- 
ate to  political,  social,  and  economic  life; 
to  the  Doctor  it  should — to  be  vital — bo 
instinct  in  all  human  activities.  His 
views  are  permeated  with  a  breadth  of 
social  vision  which  necessitates  the  re- 
placement of  the  individualistic  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
service,  even  to  the  point  of  absorption, 
in  the  community;  while  those  of  the 
Parson  are  remoter  from  the  actual  facts 
of  life  by  reason  of  the  mysticism  and 
idealism  inherent   in  his  creed. 

Though  refusing  to  be  dogmatic  on 
anything  we  can  know  so  little  about  as 
an  after  life,  the  Doctor  refutes  the 
Parson's  contention  that  this  world  is  on 
too  small  a  scale  to  be  the  end,  by  claim- 
ing that  existence  here  is  as  large  as  we 
choose  to  make  it.  Stressing  the  infinite 
spiritual  possibilities  open  to  man 
through  each  hour  of  life,  he  points  out 
that  our  perception  of  the  immortality 
of  man's  earthly  deeds  and  influence  is 
too  little  developed  for  their  significance 
to  be  fully  realized,  and  that,  were  we 
more  cognizant  of  this  earthly  immortal- 
ity, we  shouici  not  only  value  the  spiritual 
possibilities  of  life  more  highly,  but 
should  "be  far  less  disposed  to  yearn  for 
the  perpetuation  of  consciousness  in  a 
completely  different  form  of  existence," 
individual  conservation  seeming  to  him 
presumptuous  in  the  gigantic  "movement 
for  the  development  of  humanity  towards 
a  higher  state." 

The  Parson  defends  his  views  with 
great  fervor  and  persuasion,  and  rightly 
claims  that  the  Doctor  is  more  eloquent 
in  denunciation  than  in  constructive  sug- 
gestions. But  then  the  Parson  speaks  in 
language  which  the  ages  have  moulded  to 
his  subject,  while  simple  language  for 
the  metaphysical  explanation  of  things 
spiritual  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Acknowl- 
edging the  necessity  of  reform  in  Church 
services  and  other  outward  ceremonial, 
the  Parson  is  troubled  that  tho.se  who  feel 
as  the  Doctor,  and  whom  by  their  belief 
and  actions  he  can  not  but  look  upon  as 
true  Christians,  should  stay  outside  the 
fold  of  the  Church.  Yet,  though  he 
would  widen  the  doors,  he  can  not  bring 
himself  to  consider  as  non-essential  the 
multitude  of  supernatural  doctrines  that 
have  grown  up  around  the  original  teach- 
ings of  .Jesus,  any  more  than  the  Doctor 
can  persuade  himself  to  accept  "elements 
which  discredit  man's  increasing  intel- 
ligence." Thus  the  issue  is  left  open,  and 
although  the  chasm  between  the  two 
points  of  view  yawns  wide,  the  discus- 
sions render  the  .'situation  very  clear,  and 
in  the  words  of  the  Parson,  others  may 
some  day  "find  the  dividing  gulf  nar- 
rowing down  and  capable  eventually  of 
being  bridged  as  they  pass  along  on 
parallel  paths  on  either  side  of  its  banks." 

B.  U.  Burke 


The   Function   of  Critici.sm 

.\spECTS    OF    I.itf.rati;re.      By    J.    Middlitoii 
Miirry.     N'cw  Vork:    .Mfred  .\.  Knopf. 

IN  "The  Function  of  Criticism,"  the 
first  essay  in  this  volume  the  editor 
of  the  London  Athenaeum  propounds 
"what  is,  in  effect,  a  new  theory  of  criti- 
cism." Mr.  Murry  says  that  "art  is  the 
consciousness  of  life."  Art,  then,  is  con- 
sciousness. How  about  the  art  of  navi- 
gation or  the  art  of  printing?  Mr. 
Murry  himself  knows  that  art  is  more 
than  consciousness,  because  on  the  very 
next  page  he  tells  us  that  art  "is  the 
revelation  of  the  ideal  in  human  life." 
Consciousness  and  revelation  are  surely 
not  inseparable — at  least  for  the  male. 
Then  we  come  to  the  first  of  Mr.  Murry's 
two  cardinal  points:  "life  and  art  are 
one."  In  Greece,  says  Mr.  Murry"  the 
standards  by  which  life  and  art  are 
judged  I  were  1  the  same."  The  dictum 
is  enjoyable,  but  the  proof  is  not  clear. 
Was  the  ideal  of  the  Parthenon  the  ideal 
of  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  or  the  stand- 
ards of  the  "Phaedo"  the  standards  of 
the  Athenians  who  put  an  end  to  Soc- 
rates? In  identifying  art  and  life,  the 
object  might  seem  to  be  to  widen  and 
diversify  art.  But  no — Mr.  Murry's  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  simplify  life;  in  this 
marriage  between  art  and  life,  art  is  to 
be  the  husband.  "An  ideal  of  the  good 
life  .  .  .  must  inevitably  be  aesthetic." 
This  proposition  is  admirable — that  is, 
something  to  be  set  in  a  frame,  hung  on 
a  wall,  and  admired.  But  how  can  one 
live  by  it? 

Mr.  Murry  proceeds  to  the  second  of 
his  two  cardinal  points.  "As  art  is  the 
consciousness  of  life,  criticism  is  the 
consciousness  of  art."  (We  are  getting 
in  rather  deep;  life  itself,  as  we  know 
it,  is  consciousness,  and  criticism,  there- 
fore, is  the  consciousness  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  a  conciousness. )  But  Mr.  Murry 
does  not  really  mean  this;  he  speaks  and 
he  thinks  loosely,  but  he  is  of  the  not 
too  meagre  class  of  men  in  whom  loose- 
ness of  thought  and  speech  is  combined 
with  largeness  of  view  and  soundness  of 
tendency.  What  he  means,  as  the  con- 
text shows,  is  that  criticism  is  the  veri- 
fication in  the  particular  work  of  art  of 
the  presence  of  the  aim  which  is  common 
to  all  art.  It  is  not  the  control  of  art 
by  outside  forces;  it  is  art's  self-control. 
Art  sometimes  forgets  its  own  aims,  and 
criticism  is  its  reminder.  There  is  a 
good  deal  that  is  philosophic  and  illumi- 
native in  this  notion  of  criticism;  the 
philosopher  will  applaud  its  usefulness 
to  the  critic  and  the  critic  will  ajipreciate 
its  charm  for  the  philosopher. 

Mr.  Murry's  essay  might  be  best 
praised  in  Portia's  approbation  of 
Neris.sa:  "Good  sentences  and  well-pro- 
nounced," and  best  censured,  perhaps,  in 
Nerissa's  reply :  "They  would  be  better, 
if  well  followed." 
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A  PHILOSOPHY  OF    LIFE 

TRUE  TO  NATURAL    LAW 

is  formulated   in 

The   Manhood 
of  Humanity 

By  ALFRED   KORZYBSKI 

who  calls  liis  work  "the  Science  and 
Art  of  Human  Engineering" 
His  new  concept  is  received  by  engi- 
neers, mathematicians  and  other  men 
accustomed  to  rigorous  thinking  as  of 
such  fundamental  importance  to  edu- 
cation, ethics  and  civilization  as  a  whole 
that  they  declare  it  even  more  epoch- 
making  than  Newton's  discovery  of  the 
law  of  gravitation. 

WALTER  N.  POLAKOV,  eminent  engineer, 
<iiscus?ed  it  hefore  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Am.  Soc.  of  Meoh.  Engineers,  as  ap- 
pealing "at  once  to  common  sense  and  the 
most  searching  scrutiny  of  mathematical 
analysis." 
CASSIUS  J.  KEYSER,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Columbia  University,  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  address  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  calling  it  "momentous  in 
what  it  contains,  even  more  so  in  what  it 
suggests,  and  most  of  all,  I  dare  say  in 
the  excellent  things  it  will  eventually  help 
men  and  women  to  think  and  say  and  do." 
A.  F.  SHELDON,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ethics  and  Philosophy  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Rotary  Clubs,  went 
to  the  recent  annual  meeting  in  Edinburgh 
especially  to  speak  about  this  book,  seeing 
in  the  truths  revealed  in  it,  "the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  long  stride  toward  put- 
ting the  problems  of  human  relationships, 
including  those  of  commerce  and  industry, 
on  the  plane  where  they  belong." 

READ  IT  AND  REALIZE  FOR  YOURSELF  ITS 
FAR  REACHING  IMPLICATIONS 

Just  ready.    'fi.OO 

RALPH   BARTON  PERRY 

formerly  Secretary  of  the  War  Dept. 
Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training  tells  the  story  of 

The  Plattsburg 
Movement 

The   book   is  at   once   an   authentic   his- 
tory and   an   inspiration   to  secure   more 
general  fitness  for  patriotic  service. 
Just  ready     $2.50 

"The  Next  War" 

By  WILL  IRWIN 

Pictures  as  it  has  never  been  put  before 
you  yet,  the  way  in  which  the  burden  of 
the  late  war  and  of  the  fear  of  another, 
is  stifling  your  future  and  the  develop- 
ment of  your  country.  As  the  Public 
Lcdycr  puts  it :  "Should  not  common- 
sense  step  in  and  stop  the  folly  of  war.'" 
Whether  you  agree  with  Mr.  Irwin  as 
to  method  or  not,  his  undisputed  and 
amazing  facts  vou  should  know. 
$l.-=;0.     8//;  edition 

A  Chair  on  the 
Boulevard 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK 

Mr.  Willi.\m  Cltrtis  of  Toxvn  and 
Country  puts  his  finger  on  the  great 
value  of  Merrick's  books  in  stressing 
"their  really  remarkable  power  of  en- 
grossing the  attention,  of  plunging  the 
reader  at  once  into  a  background  many 
million  removes  from  his  own."  lii 
this  case  it  is  the  old  joyous  Paris  men 
love  to  recall. 

Uniform  with  "While  Paris  Laughed." 
"The  Man  \Mio  Understood  Wotnen," 
"Conrad   in    Quest   of   His   Youth,"   etc. 

Eacli.  ?i  ()0 

E.P.DUTT0N&C0.,681FifthAve.,N.Y. 


A  Book  Lover's 
Corner 

LJALINITROPYROBILI A— calm  your- 
self,  dear  reader !  'Tis  not  a  new 
disease,  nor  yet  an  old  one  re-chri.stened 
by  the  erudite  in  medicine!  It  is  old 
Furtenbach's  pet  designation  for  Pyro- 
technicana,  or  books,  pamphlets,  broad- 
sides, and  prints  having  to  do  with  the 
ancient  art  of  fireworks,  and  you  will 
find  him  coining  it  unblushingly  in  his 
famous  "Treatise"  of  1627 — famous  to 
the  collector  of  tomes  on  the  subject, 
quite   forgotten   by   everyone   else. 

No  one  knows  when  fireworks  came 
into  vogue.  Pyrodes,  the  first  to  strike 
fire  from  flint,  if  we  may  credit  the 
authority  of  Pliny,  probably  never 
dreamed  of  such  wonders  as  the  evening 
sky  of  a  twentieth-century  Fourth  of 
July  presents,  but  the  centuries  that  fol- 
lowed had  only  to  devise  gunpowder  and 
the  followers  of  Roger  Bacon  and 
Schwartz  (credited  with  its  invention) 
had  only  to  set  ingenuity  to  work  to  give 
the  historians  of  one  of  youth's  greatest 
diversions  a  chance  to  present  the  bib- 
liophile with  a  new  hobby. 

One  day  a  French  bookseller's  cata- 
logue came  into  my  hands  at  a  moment 
when  the  doom  of  spending  a  Glorious 
Fourth  in  the  city  was  pronounced  by 
devotion  to  business  necessities.  One  of 
the  items  therein  stared  forth  sardoni- 
cally as  though  it  took  a  fiendish  pleasure 
in  mocking  my  plight. 

There  in  that  bookseller's  catalogue, 
the  title  stood  forth  with  insistence — 
"Artifices  de  Feu,"  a  book  on  fireworks 
by  lohannes  Brantzius,  printed  in  Stras- 
bourg by  Ant.  Bertram,  1604,  illustrated 
with  quaint  etchings  by  J.  Boillet,  the 
text  running  in  parallel  columns,  Ger- 
man and  French.  Nor  was  that  all — the 
catalogue-maker  called  attention  to  a 
plate  in  this  folio  depicting  "The  Devil 
Instructing  Schwartz  in  the  Art  of  Mak- 
ing Gunpowder."  Straightway  I  de- 
spatched an  order  to  Paris  for  the  book. 
If  I  could  not  go  to  the  Fireworks,  the 
artifices  de  feu  should  come  to  me.  Alas, 
it  didn't!  Someone  else  was  ahead,  the 
book  had  been  sold.  I  have  always  sus- 
pected the  lucky  collector  to  have  been 
John  Eliot  Hodgkin,  F.S.A.  of  London, 
the  noted  antiquarian  who  got  together 
such  a  marvelous  collection  of  literature 
and  prints  relating  to  the  history  of  fire- 
works. Denied  the  "Artifices  de  Feu," 
I  had  to  content  myself  with  a  copy  of 
Claude  Ruggieri's  "Pi-ecis  Historique  sur 
les  Fetes,  les  Spectacles  et  les  Rejouis- 
sances  Publiques,"  an  octavo  volume  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1830.  and  to  which  I 
owe  that  enthu.siasm  for  Halinitropy- 
robilia  to  which,  let  it  be  confessed,  it  has 
not  found  its  possessor  free  to  give  ac- 
quisitional  abandon!  How  I  would 
treasure  the  "Pyrotechnica"  of  Adrianus 


Romanus,  printed  in  1611;  the  1540  "De 
la  Pirotechnia"  of  Vanoccio  Biringuccio, 
with  its  curious  woodcuts;  Gio.  Battista 
Isacchi  da  Reggie's  "Invention!  e  Se- 
cretti,"  published  at  Parma  in  1579;  or 
Thomas  Malthus's  "A  Treatise  of  Arti- 
ficial Fire-Works  both  for  Warres  and 
Recreation,"  an  octavo  illustrated  with 
copperplates  "Printed  for  Richard  Haw- 
kins sold  in  his  shop  in  Chancerie  lane 
neere  Serieant's  Inne,  1629,"  London, 
where  we  are  given  wonderful  recipes 
for  making  "Rockets,  Serpents,  Golden 
Rayne,  Starres  giving  great  Reports, 
Saucissons,  Fierie  Bo.xes,  Fierie  Lances 
Girondelles  of  Fierie  Wheels,  Ballouns 
and  Flying  saucissons."  How  great  must 
have  been  the  rivalry  of  writers  on  fire- 
works in  the  olden  days,  if  Malthus's 
preface  can  be  taken  as  index  to  their 
temper.  Here  is  what  he  says  of  his 
confreres : 

I  have  set  downe  perspicuously  this  Treatise 
of  Fireworkes.  which  many  heretofore  have 
written  with  confusion  and  great  danger,  hav- 
ing pend  large  volumes  with  most  ample  and 
idle  discourses  touching  this  subject,  whose 
names  for  modesties  sake  will  not  here  be  set 
downe  to  posteritie  .  .  .  that  I  bee  not  ac- 
counted amongst  the  calumniators  of  this  age, 
who  write  with  serpents  tongs  spilling  their 
venom  upone  silent  and  sleeping  innocents  gone 
before  us.  But  I  will  onely  shew'their  errors 
in  general],  that  the  learners  may  the  better 
avoyde  them. 

After  the  "Treatise"  of  Malthus  came 
"The  Mysteries  of  Nature  and  Art" 
by  John  Bate,  Printed  in  1635  by  John 
Harper  for  Ralph  Mab,  which  quarto 
Hodgkin  considered  "the  most  covetable" 
of  all,  at  least  of  all  books  on  fireworks 
in  the  English  language,  a  volume  to 
which  we  turn  with  delight  when  desir- 
ing to  learn  therefrom  such  useful  in- 
formation as  "How  to  make  a  siren  or 
mermaid,  playing  on  water." 

Then  we  have  Laneham's  account  of 
festivities  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  1575, 
( quoted  bj^  Nichols  in  the  "Progresses  of 
Queen  Elizabeth"),  in  which  was 
written : 

Such  was  the  blaze  of  burning  darts,  the 
gleam  of  stars  constant,  the  stream  and  hail  of 
fiery  sparks,  lightnings  of  wildfire  and  flight- 
shot of  thunderbolts,  with  continuance,  terror 
and  vehemence,  that  the  heavens  thundered, 
the  waters  surged  and  the  earth  shook;  and  for 
my  part,  hardy  as  I  am,  it  made  me  very  venge- 
ably  afraid. 

Ah,  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  the 
memory  of  childhood  owes  these  old 
chroniclers  whose  curious  experiments 
are  to  be  found  in  their  dusty  tomes ! 
And  now  that  we  are  grown  up  and  sit 
somewhat  sedately  upon  our  porches  and 
watch  the  rockets  and  Roman  candles 
jeweling  the  evening  sky-,  a  little  thrill 
comes  again  upon  us  and  we  are  not 
ashamed,  on  a  winter's  evening  following 
in  due  course,  to  be  found  deep  in  Hal- 
initropyrobilia,  not  "vengeably  afraid" 
to  be  discovered  thrall  to  their  fascina- 
tions. 

Gardner  Te.\ll 
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Financial  Passport  to 
Foreign  Credit 

Commercial  Letters  of  Credit  issued  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  not  only  provide 
a  means  of  payment  but  are  accepted  throughout 
the  world  as  evidence  of  financial  standing  and 
responsibility. 

Through  them  our  friends  share  our  helpful  as- 
sociation with  the  great  banks  of  foreign  countries. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New\brk 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  Fiftv-fivc  Million  Dollars 


Tlir  Industrial  Trend 

As  was  shown  in  the  events  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Federation  of 
I.alior  at  Denver,  the  industrial  trend 
on  the  labor  side  is  clearly  towards  con- 
servatism in  profframme,  and  a  peaceful 
acceptance  of  the  burdens  that  labor  now 
realizes  are  its  inevitable  share  in  the 
present  world-wide  stagnation  of  in- 
dustry and  trade.  The  reelection  of  Mr. 
Gompers  as  President  of  the  Federation 
was  confidently  expected  by  those  most 
familiar  with  conditions.  Whatever  may 
be  his  defects  as  a  labor  leader,  Mr. 
CJompers  has,  in  addition  to  his  various 
separate  and  personal  virtues  as  a  leader, 
the  practical  virtue — a  very  great  one  in 
the  present  posture  of  affairs — of  being 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  his  asso- 
ciates in  public  knowledge  and  repute. 
With  certain  qualifications,  the  country 
sees  him  to  be  really  con.servative.  What 
the  Socialists  have  just  done  at  their 
party  convention  under  the  compulsion 
of  the  Russian  fiasco,  Mr.  Gompers  did 
out  of  principle,  a  year  ago.  "Safety 
first"  is  the  present  motto  of  organized 
labor,  and  observance  of  this  ma.\im 
clearly  pointed  to  keeping  Mr.  Gompers 
in  office.  The  compulsion  of  safety  first 
may  be  clearly  read  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Lewis  could  command  only  a  part  of  the 
vote  of  his  own  generally  radical  mine 
workers;  and  even  the  radical  Ladie.s' 
(Jarment  Workers  turned  in  a  solid  vote 
for   Gompers. 

The  determination  of  the  Convention 
to  pre.serve  the  solidarity  of  the  Federa- 
tion in  face  of  existing  unfavorable  con- 
ditions was  especially  marked  by  its  re- 
fusal to  adopt  the  English  boycott  issue 
that  Sinn  Fein  enthusiasts  tried  to  force 
on  it.  This  determination  was  undoubt- 
edly much  strengthened  by  the  speech  of 
the  British  fraternal  delegate,  Mr. 
Thomas,  head  of  the  English  railroad 
men,  who  warned  the  convention  against 
the  absurdity  of  trj'ing  to  do  at  long 
range  what  British  labor  and  the  British 
Government  had  failed  to  do  at  close 
grips.  The  course  of  the  Convention,  at 
all  points,  was,  for  such  a  Convention, 
rather  studiously  moderate. 

Mr.  Lewis's  campaign  for  the  Federa- 
tion presidency  accjuired  special  interest 
from  the  wage  contest  that  apparently 
lies  before  his  organization,  the  mine- 
workers,  this  coming  autumn.  Practically 
all  the  contracts  between  the  mine- 
workers  and  the  operators  expire  then, 
almost  simultaneously.  Dissatisfaction 
with  constant  friction  under  the  agree- 
ments is  believed  to  have  made  the  opera- 
tors ready  to  force  the  open-shop  issue. 
In  that  event  a  strike  of  the  coal  miners 
is  likely;  and,  coming  only  a  little  be- 
fore winter,  after  a  season  of  minimum 
coal  buying  and  storage  by  all  consumers, 
a  coal  strike  would  greatly  disturb  the 
public.     From   the   Federal  Government 
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we  may  then  expect,  instead  of  the  Lever 
Act  injunctions,  which  crippled  the  coal 
strike  of  1919,  the  kind  of  pertinacious 
mediation  from  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis 
that  he  put  into  the  marine  strike.  That 
strike,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  substan- 
tially settled  by  the  men  accepting  a 
fifteen  per  cent,  wage  cut,  and  the  loss 
of  overtime  and  other  special  advantages. 
That  such  a  result  can  be  so  readily  at- 
tained with  the  coal  miners  seems  im- 
probable. 

In  New  York  City  labor-union  modera- 
tion has  been  specifically  stimulated  in 
relation  to  the  photo-engravers  by  a  Su- 
preme Court  injunction  against  a 
threatened  strike  intended  to  prevent  the 
Standard  Engraving  Co.  from  offering 
prices  lower  than  those  approved  by 
the  union.  Justice  Whitaker's  decision 
is  the  first  judicial  ruling  on  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Donnelly  Anti-Trust  Act, 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature  with  the 
express  object  of  ending  the  fixing  of 
prices  by  the  photo-engravers'  union. 
The  practice,  as  generally  understood, 
has  been  for  the  union  to  set  a  scale  of 
"fair"  prices  for  photo-engravings,  the  in- 
tention being  to  fix  the  prices  at  a  point 
that  will  enable  employers  to  pay  the 
wages  demanded  by  the  unions:  cutting 
of  the  union  price  scale,  and  hence  the 
possible  inability  of  an  employer  to  pay 
the  union  wage  scale,  was  to  be  pre- 
vented by  strikes  which  would  simply 
prevent  the  offending  employer  from  do- 
ing business  at  all  until  he  accepted  the 
union  price  scale  and  stuck  to  it.  In 
granting  the  injunction,  Justice  Whit- 
aker  said  that  the  voluminous  evidence 
clearly  showed  an  intention  to  use  the 
strike  as  the  means  of  carrying  out  an 
illegal  purpose. 

Except  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  re- 
versal by  a  higher  court,  this  decision 
ends  for  the  State  of  New  York  a  wage- 
and-price  fixing  monopoly  that  its  ad- 
mirers— including  apparently  some  of 
the  employing  photo-engravers — have  re- 
garded fondly  as  an  inspiring  variant  of 
Guild  Socialism.  The  idea  of  giving  to 
the  workers  in  a  craft  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  work  of  that  craft  seems  to  be  at- 
tractive— especially  to  the  craft  workers. 
It  is  the  basis  of  trade  unionism.  The 
difference  in  theory  between  the  photo- 
engravers  and  the  rest  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
is  that  all  the  other  crafts  leave  it  to  the 
employer  to  find  the  money  for  their 
wages,  while  the  engravers  insure  his 
finding  it  by  preventing  him  from  charg- 
ing less  than  specified  prices  for  their 
production.  Unfortunately  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  particular  craft  con- 
cerned, the  general  public  objects  (ef- 
fectively, in  this  State)  to  the  second 
element  in  the  craft  monopoly — the  fix- 
ing of  prices  and  hence,  the  resort  to 
monopoly. 

B.  B. 
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— duplicated  to  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  for  measurement,  and  to 
the  fraction  of  an  ounce  in 
weiglit  in  that  rust-resisting 
Aloncl  metal  that  has  come  to 
mean  so  much  in  the  making  of 
golf  club  heads.  Monel  can- 
not rust — accumulations  of  dirt, 
grass,  etc.,  are.  simply  wiped  off. 
They  are  !Moncl  through  and 
through,  thereby  giving  not  only 
greater  sturdiness  and  resili- 
ency, but  retaining  their  deli- 
cate weight  balance,  because 
Monel  requires  no  abrasive 
cleaning. 


The  name  Monel  identifies  the 
natural  nickel  alloy — 67^;^  nickel. 
2^%  copper  and  5%  other  metals — 
produced  hy  The  International  Nickel 
(  'I'n^paTiy. 
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Uniting  a  Nation 

Within  reach  of  the  call  of  your  telephone  are  more  other  tele- 
phones than  may  be  found  m  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  Bell  System  of  telephone  com- 
munication. 

The  Central  administration  of  the  Bell  System  by  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company — 

Provides  for  invention  and  scientific  research. 

Provides  for  the  economic  manufacture  of  equipment. 

Provides  for  the  standardization  of  methods. 

Plans  for  future  extensions. 

Insures  financial  stability. 

It  is  the  complete  cooperation  between  the  central  administra- 
tion and  the  many  operating  companies  that  produces  nation- 
wide telephone  service. 

It  would  be  im|X)ssible  for  unrelated  organizations  to  provide 
the  best  service  to  the  greatest  number  at  the  lowest  rates.  Only 
the  united  effort  which  insures  continuous  development  of  telephone 
communication  can  carry  through  that  controlling  purpose  of  the 
Bell   Svstcm. 


"  Bell  System  " 
V  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  CompanV 

)*J  And   Associated    Companies 

On*  Policy,  Ona  Sytmm,  Uniirrtal  Sarvic»,  and  all  dirtcled  toward  Bttttr 
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W7"ITH  a  state  of  peace  declared  be- 
tween  our  country  and  Ger- 
many, the  question  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  conies  acutely  to  the  front. 
In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress three  months  ago,  President 
Harding  declared  his  position  on  that 
subject,  not  indeed  in  a  tone  of  in- 
flexibility, yet  with  entire  clearness. 
The  passage  of  the  address  in  which 
he  did  so  should  at  this  moment  be 
brought  back  vividly  to  the  public 
mind.    He  said : 

It  would  be  idle  to  declare  for  separate 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  on 
the  assumption  that  these  alone  would  be 
adequate,  because  the  situation  is  so  involved 
that  our  peace  engagements  can  not  ignore 
the  Old  World  relationship  and  the  settle- 
ments already  effected,  nor  is  it  desirable  to 
do  so  in  preserving  our  own  rights  and  con- 
tracting our  future  relationships. 

The  wiser  course  would  seem  to  be  the 
acceptance  of  the  confirmation  of  our  rights 
and  interests  as  already  provided,  and  to  en- 
gage under  the  existing  treaty,  assuni'ng,  of 
course,  that  tliis  can  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished by  such  explicit  reservations  and 
modifications  as  will  secure  our  absolute  free- 
dom from  inadvisable  commitments  and 
safeguard  all  our  essential  interests. 


IVrOTHING  has  happened  in  the  in- 
terval to  break  the  force  of  the 
considerations  which  led  the  Presi- 
dent to  this  conclusion.  The  object 
he  had  in  view,  as  he  stated  in  an 
immediately  following  passage,  was 
that  we  should,  without  needless  de- 
lay, "play  our  full  part  in  joining  the 
peoples  of  the  world  in  the  pursuits 
of  peace  once  more" ;  and  what  he 
meant  by  that  "full  part"  was  plainly 
indicated  in  the  assertion  that  "our 
obligation  in  effecting  European  tran- 
quillity, because  of  war's  involve- 
m.ents,  are  not  less  impelling  than  our 
part  in  the  war  itself."  No  one  has 
advanced  any  serious  reason  for 
doubting  that  reservations  could  be 
framed  entirely  satisfactory  to  our- 
selves and  acceptable  to  the  Powers 
with  which  we  were  associated  in  the 
war.  If  factious  opposition  should 
be  made  in  the  Senate  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  wise  and  straight- 
forward plan  for  bringing  at  last  to 
a  close  the  strange  situation  which  has 
existed  since  the  armistice,  the  Sen- 
ators responsible  for  that  opposition 
will  find  themselves  in  conflict  with 
the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  in- 
telligent and  unbiased  public  opinion. 
To  make  the  defeat  of  such  opposition 
certain  all  that  is  necessary  is  that 
the  Administration  should  find  some 
occasion  for  setting  forth  its  position 
with  greater  fullness  and  in  argu- 
mentative form.  The  task  is  one  to 
which  we  hope  Mr.  Hughes  will  ad- 
dress his  powers  of  concise  and  con- 
vincing statement. 

W^HETHER  our  boys  should  re- 
"  main  at  Coblentz,  now  that  a 
state  of  peace  has  been  declared,  is 
a  question  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  occasion  to  fret  about.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  execution  of 
the  terms  of  peace,  we  are  even  ex- 


plicitly concerned  with  the  execution 
of  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
under  the  language  of  the  peace  reso- 
lution itself.  And  the  Powers  that 
have  made  peace  with  Germany  much 
more  thoroughly  than  we  have — the 
Powers  that  have  signed  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty — are  keeping  troops  in 
Germany  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
we  are.  The  thing  is  part  of  the 
situation  arising  out  of  the  war;  it 
should  be  brought  to  an  end  when 
that  situation  warrants  it  and  no 
sooner.  We  can  all  afford  to  let  Mr. 
Harding  and  Mr.  Hughes  look  into 
that  question  for  us,  and  trust  their 
judgment  in  settling  it.  If  we  insist 
on  lying  awake  o'nights  worrying 
over  the  world's  troubles,  there  are 
enough  and  to  spare  for  that  purpose 
without  manufacturing  any  out  of 
nothing. 

A  VOTE  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  National  Economic  League 
on  International  Relations  strongly 
maintains  the  position  that  this  coun- 
try should  in  no  way  shirk  its  duties 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Replies  to 
the  eight  questions  which  were  put 
avei-aged  about  a  thousand,  and,  con- 
sidei'ing  the  high  level  of  intelligence 
of  the  voters,  the  results  may  be  I'e- 
garded  as  highly  significant.  On  the 
question  "Should  the  United  States 
refrain  from  joining  any  association 
of  nations?"  832  voted  no.  No  ques- 
tion was  asked  as  to  the  unmodified 
Covenant — a  dead  issue — but  657 
desire  the  United  States  to  enter  the 
existing  League  of  Nations  "with 
modifications  in  general  such  as  were 
acceptable  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States".  An  overwhelming  majority 
are  in  favor  of  our  becoming  a  party 
to  the  Root-Phillimore  permanent 
court  of  international  justice  and  of 
our  ratifying  the  Versailles  Treaty 
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with  reservations.  A  majority  equal- 
ly large  urges  the  United  States  to 
take  the  initiative  in  summoning  a 
conference  with  Great  Britain  and 
9Rpan  "for  the  limitation  or  reduc- 
tion of  naval  armaments."  and  also 
a  general  conference  for  a  similar 
treatment  of  land  armaments.  Of 
the  S.">3  who  are  ojiposeil  to  canceling 
the  Allies"  indebtedness  to  the  I'nited 
States,  a  majority  in  both  cashes  would 
not  permit  the  a.*siimption  by  Ger- 
many of  lielgium's  indebtedness  to 
the  United  States  or  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  other  Allies.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
Belgium  the  vote  is  very  close,  sen- 
timental considerations  having  prop- 
erly entered  into  the  decision. 

¥N  the  Irish  situation,  what  was  last 
■'•  week  but  a  gleam  of  hope  has  now- 
taken  on  the  character  of  a  bow  of 
promise.  With  Mr.  Smuts  going  back 
and  forth  as  more  than  a  peacemaker 
— for  he  has  solid  experience  as  well 
as  sagacity  to  give  substance  to  his 
propo-sals  for  a  solution — and  with  so 
much  for  all  sides  to  gain,  so  little 
for  any  side  to  lo.<e,  in  an  accomoda- 
tion, all  the  world  is  looking  to  see 
at  last  accompli.><he<l  that  which  so 
long  has  .seemed  all  but  impo.ssible. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  the  situation,  as  it 
pre.sentcd  it.self  to  the  mind  of  our 
Irish  correspondent,  Stephen  Gwynn, 
was  summed  up  in  the.se  words,  at 
the  close  of  his  article  in  last  week's 
Review: 

Thr  <!t^i»tnrrc  of  freedom  is  within  our 
<  of  national  iinity 
;  the  chance  of  find- 
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Since  tho.se  words  were  written,  the 
British  Government  fian  acted  in  such 
fashion  as  to  promote  tho.se  chances, 
and  there  have  been  strong  indica- 
tions of  such  wisdom  and  courage 
among  Irish  leaders  as  will  enable 
them  to  avail  them.selves  of  the  new- 
opportunity.    How  much  the  hope  of 


a  better  order,  not  only  in  Ireland 
and  Britain,  but  throughout  the 
world,  turns  on  the  question  whether 
a  few  individuals  on  both  sides  will 
ri.se  to  the  height  of  this  occasion,  it 
is  almo.st  appalling  to  consider.  1 1' 
they  shall  do  so,  another  week  may 
mark  the  ending  of  that  dismal  chap- 
ter of  failure  which,  through  more 
than  three  centuries,  has  constituted 
the  record  of  Anglo-Irish  history. 

"DORX  to  an  illustrious  name,  and 
the  possessor  of  a  handsome  for- 
tune, Charles  J.  Bonaparte  did  nut 
feel  him.self  ab.solved  from  playing  the 
part  of  an  active  American  citizen  in 
the  dust  and  heat  of  practical  politics. 
The  cau.se  to  which  he  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  life,  and  which  he  did 
much  to  bring  to  success,  was  that  of 
civil  service  reform;  but  in  Balti- 
more he  was  (juite  as  well  known  for 
the  havoc  which,  armed  as  he  was 
with  minute  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
his  brilliant  satire  and  telling  in- 
vective wrought  among  the  bos.ses, 
big  and  little,  of  his  city  and  State. 
His  clo.se  friendship  with  Roosevelt 
was  a  natural  result  not  only  of  their 
common  interest  in  civil  service  re- 
form, but  of  the  picture.sque  qualities 
which  each  was  so  fully  capable  of 
appreciating  in  the  other.  His  death 
removes  one  of  the  really  interesting 
personalities  of  our  country,  as  well 
as  a  unique  link  with  Old  World  his- 
tory. 1 

\  NTI  -  VI VISECTIONISTS,  being 
one  of  the  few  groups  of  reform- 
ers who  could  make  no  particular  cap- 
ital out  of  the  war,  are  hoping  to 
advance  their  cause  on  the  genera! 
wave  of  reform  with  which  the  coun- 
try is  flooded.  They  arc  welcome  to 
their  cau.se  and  they  are  privileged 
to  agitate,  but  we  beg  that  they  will 
stick  to  the  truth  and  not  produce 
as  authoritative  the  evidence  of  shy- 
ster doctors.  Let  them  also  cease  per- 
vt-rting  the  testimony  of  eminent 
.scientists.  One  such,  we  recall,  had 
his  revenge  on  them  some  twenty 
years  ago  in  Kngland.  He  haled  them 
to  court  and  got  judgment  against 
them  for  £.'j,00n,  which  he  promptly 
devoted  to  carrying  on  certain  im- 
portant   experiments    in    vivisection. 


No  one,  it  is  true,  can  consider  the 
whole  question  of  animal  experiment- 
ation, even  under  the  control  of  the 
new  anaesthetics,  without  some  mis- 
givings. What  is  ab.solutely  essential 
is  the  assurance  of  those  ([ualified  to 
speak  both  that  the  old  brutalities 
have  been  done  away  with  and  that 
vivisection  is  truly  leading  to  benevo- 
lent results  in  medicine.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion not  outside  the  people's  province, 
but  one  which  they  should  never  deal 
with  in  haphazard  fashion. 


M 


R.  EDISON'S  questionnaire  has 
attained  the  dignity  of  being 
discussed  by  the  President  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  his  commence- 
ment addre.ss.  "He  seems  to  as- 
sume," said  Dr.  Goodnow,  "that  a 
college  education  has  as  its  necessary 
effect  the  accumulation  of  a  miscella- 
neous lot  of  information  which  at  any 
moment  should  be  possible  of  extem- 
poraneous presentation."  Now,  we 
quite  agree  with  Dr.  Goodnow  that 
Edison's  questions,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  were  answered,  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  merits  of  our 
colleges;  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
what  they  were  intended  to  test  was 
the  success  of  the  colleges  in  stocking 
up  students  with  a  lot  of  miscella- 
neous information.  What  Edison 
presumably  was  after — at  all  events 
what  he  ought  to  have  been  after — 
w-as  to  find  out  whether  the  college 
man,  apart  from  whatever  he  may 
have  derived  from  his  college  courses, 
was  reasonably  well  informed  about 
matters  of  general  concern  ;  it  was  his 
interest  in  things  rather  than  the  re- 
tentiveness  of  his  memory  or  the 
range  of  his  information  that,  we 
take  it.  the  questionnaire  was  chiefly 
meant  to  test.  But  in  taking  this  view 
we  are  perhaps  doing  .Mr.  Edison 
more  than  justice. 

lyrO  day  passes  without  further  tes- 
timony that  German  indu.stry  and 
commerce  are  making  a  marvellous 
recovery.  A  "German-Russian  Trans- 
portation Company"  (the  Mo.scow 
(Government  and  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line  sharing  equally)  has  been 
formed  to  handle  the  Russian  orders 
placed  in  Germany.  The  Hamburg- 
.Amcrican  Line  expects  to  have  with- 
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in  three  years  not  less  than  its  pre- 
war tonnage.  Piece-work  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  the  rule,  and  many 
German  workmen  put  in  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours  per  day.  Unemploy- 
ment is  steadily  decreasing.  With 
such  a  will  to  work,  and  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  armaments,  Germany 
may  view  the  future  with  some  com- 
placency. An  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  3,  at  once  amus- 
ing and  depressing,  shows  that  the 
will  to  loaf  prevails  in  England. 

JT  is  reported  that  Trotsky,  Zino- 
viev,  Radek,  and  other  extremists 
dominate  the  Congress  of  the  Third 
International  now  in  session  at  Mos- 
cow. Zinoviev  is  chairman.  Of  the 
delegates,  members  of  the  brown  and 
yellow  races  outnumber  all  others, 
and  the  women  are  more  numerous 
than  the  men.  Trotsky  is  concentrat- 
ing on  the  women.  The  revolution, 
he  says,  is  successful  in  Russia,  it  is 
(whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary) by  way  of  being  successful  in 
the  West ;  now  is  the  turn  of  the  East. 
Trotsky  counts  on  the  women  to 
arouse  the  East. 

npHE    following    message    was    re- 


1 


cently  sent  to  the  world  by  Mos- 


cow wireless:  "The  Congress  of  the 
International  opened  to-day.  Its  aim 
is  communism,  its  weapon  revolution, 
and  its  stronghold  proletarian  Rus- 
sia." Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  Lenin  ?  Or  do  those  strange  be- 
ings find  the  world  so  gullible  that 
they  expect  to  cajole  capital  into  Rus- 
sian enterprises,  while  openly  pro- 
claiming the  world-revolution? 

rpHE  Congress  of  the  Third  Inter- 
-*-  national  has  delegated  Trotsky  to 
draw  up  its  manifesto  to  the  world 
proletariat.  It  is  sure  to  be  a  peppy 
one.  One  would  like  to  have  full  details 
of  the  happenings  in  that  Congress. 
One  hears  of  a  bitter  four  days'  bat- 
tle between  the  radicals  and  the  mod- 
erates, ended  by  victory  of  the  rad- 
icals and  passing  of  a  resolution  to 
adhere  to  the  21  points  of  the  1920 
programme.  What  was  Lenin's  at- 
titude? It  is  said  that  he  came  to 
the  aid  of  Zinoviev  and  Company 
when  the  issue  was  in  doubt,  and  in- 


sured them  the  victory.  Just  tactics, 
or  has  the  old  fox  definitely  swung 
about  again?  Is  he  going  to  leave 
Lloyd  George  in  the  lurch?  Natur- 
ally the  old  fanatic  passions  would 
boil  up  at  the  Congress.  Perhaps  Len- 
in thought  best  to  let  them  boil.  The 
Congress,  like  the  previous  one, 
launched  a  threat  to  expel  the  Italian 
Socialist  party  from  the  sacred 
brotherhood,  unless  it  should  fire 
"reformists"  like  Serrati. 

T^HE  First  Congress  of  Russian  In- 
dustry,  Trade,  and  Finance,  held 
recentb'  in  Paris,  passed  notable  res- 
olutions. The  bourgeois  leaders  of 
Russian  industry,  trade,  and  finance, 
living  in  exile,  declared  their  attitude. 
They  admitted  (were  glad  to  admit) 
the  right  of  the  peasants  to  the  land 
they  have  acquired  since  the  revolu- 
tion. They  accept  the  agrarian  revolu- 
tion. They  rebuked  certain  represen- 
tatives of  the  old  nobility,  who  de- 
murred. They  recognize  the  old  Rus- 
sian foreign  debt ;  they  repudiate  all 
the  agreements  and  concessions  of  the 
Bolshevists.  They  propose  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  middle  class  in  Rus- 
sia; it  was  by  reason  of  the  lack  of 
such  a  middle  class  that  the  revo- 
lution was  dominated  by  the  Bol- 
shevists. 

T^HAT  fine  fellow  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton  will  soon  be  off  again 
on  his  third  expedition  to  Antarctic 
seas,  in  a  little  brigantine-rigged  ship 
(with  an  airplane  of  special  construc- 
tion aboard) .  He  will  go  down  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  then  drive  to- 
wards the  Pole  with  certain  definite 
objects  of  quest ;  working  back  east- 
ward, he  will  touch  at  New  Zealand, 
then  home  past  Cape  Horn  and  across 
the  Atlantic.    Good  luck,  Sir  Ernest! 

T^XACTLY  four  hundred  j^ears  ago 
Albrecht  Diirer  was  a  visitor  at 
Antwerp.  Among  the  artists  of  that 
city  whom  he  mentions  in  his  diary 
was  the  miniature  painter  Suzanna 
Horebout.  He  bought  one  of  her  min- 
iatures for  the  sum  of  one  florin,  and 
added  this  comment  to  his  record  of 
the  purchase,  "It  is  a  great  marvel 
that  a  woman  should  make  so  much 
money !"  He  himself  received  no  more 


for  a  portrait  drawing,  though  his 
maid  got  no  less  as  a  tip  from  the 
people  to  whom  he  sent  her  with  one 
of  his  prints  as  a  present.  That  over- 
paid arti.st  Susanna  soon  afterwards 
followed  her  brother  Lucas  Horebout 
to  London,  where  the  two  were  in 
great  demand  as  miniature  painters 
at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  There 
Hans  Holbein  the  younger  knew  them 
and  painted  their  portraits.  That  of 
Lucas,  a  tiny  picture  only  four  inches 
in  diameter,  was  recently  offered  for 
.sale  at  an  auction  in  Paris,  and  was 
acquired  by  Madame  Paravicini,  of 
Basle,  Holbein's  home,  for  294,937 
francs,  the  highest  price,  we  are  told, 
ever  paid  for  a  painting  per  square 
inch.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
a  miniature  by  Susanna  would  now  be 
worth  to  a  connoisseur.  If  anybody 
should  send  his  maid  to  us  with  one 
of  her  little  portraits  as  a  present,  the 
tip  would,  we  fear,  be  far  below  the 
picture's  market  value.  Those  eulo- 
gists of  the  "olden  days"  who  bewail 
the  materialism  and  the  demoralizing 
tipping  habit  of  this  age,  should  pause 
to  read  these  lines  and  ponder. 

'XiHERE  is  a  plausible  rumor  that 
the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty,  with 
changes  and  additions  proposed  by  the 
Imperial  Conference,  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Parliaments  of  the  several 
Dominions  (and  presumably  to  the 
Indian  legislators)  for  discussion  and 
recommendation.  If,  meanwhile,  a 
conference  (pursuant  to  the  Borah 
resolution  just  passed  by  our  Con- 
gress) should  be  convened  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan,  to  discuss  re- 
duction of  naval  armam.ents,  that  con- 
ference might  clear  the  air,  might 
sweep  away  the  "region  clouds",  and 
the  treaty  might  seem  unnecessaiy 
and  undesirable  to  Japan  as  well  as 
to  the  Empire,  in  view  of  a  larger 
understanding  embracing  the  United 
States;  an  understanding,  let  us  say, 
implying  a  common  benevolence  to- 
ward China.  A  prospect  of  true 
magnificence  is  here  opened  up;  if 
only  statesmanship  should  rise  to  the 
opportunity — a  large  "if",  of  course. 
But  Governments  have  been  known  to 
act  benevolently,  as  our  own  in  Cuba, 
the  British  in  South  Africa. 
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Trouble  with  the  Tariff' 

'■pHE  last  time  tho  Republican  party 
^  was  in  power,  its  loss  of  hold  on 
the  loiintry  was  foreshadowed  in  its 
lit-alinjrs  with  the  laritT.  It  was 
throuKh  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill 
that  the  first  serious  breach  was  made 
in  its  strenKth  before  the  country. 
And  the  reason  that  the  Payne-Ald- 
lich  bill  produced  so  dama^rinp  an 
effect  was,  in  the  main,  a  very  simple 
one.  The  country  had  expected  a 
redrafting  of  our  tariff  laws  upon 
lines  broad  enouph  to  .-satisfy  at  once 
tho.<e  who  were  moderate  protection- 
ists in  principle  and  those  who,  while 
not  subscribing  to  any  abstract  doc- 
trine of  protection,  regarded  the 
maintenance  of  moderate  protection 
as  a  practical  nece.ssity  for  this 
country,  all  things  considered.  What 
the  country  had  not  expected  was  an 
old-fashioned  log-rolling  tariff — a  tar- 
iff in  which  thi-  demands  of  particu- 
lar interests  were  the  primary  factor 
and  in  which  the  general  interest  of 
the  public  only  came  in  as  a  secondary 
actor  to  mitigate  the  result  of  the 
first.  Yet  that  is  what  the  Payne- 
.■Mdrich  bill  was;  and  the  mitigation 
was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  people,  or  to  save  the  Republican 
party  from  the  effects  of  their  re.-^ent- 
ment. 

Signs  of  a  similar  development 
abound  in  the  present  situation.  Our 
old  friends,  lumber  and  wool,  have 
been  playing  preci.'^cly  the  part  they 
have  played  so  ofteii  before.  When 
the  Democrats  come  to  their  familiar 
task  of  a.s.xaulting  the  Republican 
position  on  the  tariff,  they  will  have 
at  least  one  tremendous  advantage. 
Log-rolling  is  a  very  convenient  oper- 
ation on  Capitol  Hill,  but  there  is  a 
woeful  lack  of  facilities  for  its  per- 
formance in  the  broad  arena  of  the 
country-.  You  can  count  just  how 
many  votes  can  be  had  in  House  or 
Senate  for  a  stiff  lumlK'r  schedule  in 
return  for  a  stiff  wool  ."Schedule — or 
:  erhaps  even  for  a  thumping  duty  on 
wheat  which  will  do  the  farmer  no 
perceptible  good — but  no  correspond- 
ing dicker  will  take  place  among  the 
people  at  large.  It  is  clear  that  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  lumber 
ought  to  be  on  the  free  list,  both  be- 


eau.se  of  the  crying  need  of  cheap 
lumber  at  the  present  time  to  help 
the  housing  situation  and  becau.se  of 
the  equally  crying  need  for  our  whole 
future  of  preserving  our  timber;  and 
to  every  man  who  will  be  jileased  be- 
cause the  tariff  has  helped  the  lumber 
men  in  their  business,  there  will  be 
a  hundred  who  will  be  incen.sed  be- 
cau.se  it  has  made  houses  and  barns 
dearer  for  all  the  rest  of  us.  That 
these  considerations  have  not  failed 
to  penetrate  the  consciousness  of  Re- 
publican leaders  is  evidenced  by  the 
shape  which  the  lumber  and  wool 
.schedules  have  taken  in  the  bill  as 
finally  presented  to  the  House  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — the 
wool  schedule  apparently  decidedly 
below  that  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill, 
and  finished  lumber  not  exactly  on 
the  free  li.^t,  but  on  the  free  li.st  sub- 
ject to  the  possibility  of  retaliatory 
duties  imposed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  PresickMit.  Yet  even  so,  there  is, 
quite  apart  from  party  opposition,  a 
.strong  demand  that  lumber  be  put 
.squarely  on  the  free  list,  and  that 
the  duties  in  the  wool  schedule  be 
further  reduced. 

But  the  storm  centre  of  the  im- 
pending tariff  controversy  bids  fair 
to  lie  in  the  "American  valuation" 
feature  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Fordney  committee.  In  regard  to 
that  feature  a  misunderstanding 
which  .should  at  once  be  got  rid  of 
appears  to  be  widely  current.  Thus 
the  New  York  Herald,  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Fordiiey's  Tariff  Good  and 
Bad",  says: 

In  so  far  as  it  tries  to  appraise  the  value  of 
imports  ill  .\nu'riian  coin,  rather  tlian  in  the 
thirty-nine  (lifferciil  varieties  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies worth  all  tlie  way  from  8(1  cents  on 
the  dollar  clown  to  a  tenth  of  a  cent  on  the 
ilollar,  it  is  sensiMe  and  it  is  fair. 

But  the  "American  valuation"  clause 
of  the  bill  is  not  a  mere  provision  for 
"appraising  the  value  of  imports  in 
American  coin",  and  thus  eliminating 
the  <|uestion  of  the  value  of  Kurope's 
various  forms  of  fiat  money;  it  goes 
much  farther  than  that.  It  directs 
that  imported  merchandise  be  valued 
not  according  to  the  price  that  is  paid 
for  it  by  the  importer,  either  in  Amer- 
ican coin  or  in  any  other  kind  of 
money,  but  according  to  the  price  at 
which   "comparable  and  competitive 


products  of  the  United  States"  are 
"ordinarily  .sold  or  freely  offered  for 
.sale  ...  in  the  principal  market  or 
markets  of  the  United  States";  pro- 
visions to  the  .same  general  effect  be- 
ing laid  down  in  cases  where  this  test 
is  inapplicable.  It  is  obvious  that, 
(|iiite  apart  from  any  abuse  in  the  ap- 
jilication  of  this  method,  it  is  a  means 
of  covering  up  possibilities  of  enor- 
mous ad  valorem  duties  under  the 
guise  of  an  apparently  moderate  levy. 
If,  for  example,  the  domestic  price 
of  the  competing  product  is  twice  that 
at  which  the  merchandise  in  question 
can  be  bought  abroad,  a  duty  which 
is  nominally  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
becomes  really  80  per  cent,  ad  val- 
orem; and  if  in  addition  to  the  ad 
valorem  duty  there  is  levied  even  a 
small  specific  duty — and  the  combin- 
ation is  one  of  the  regular  features 
of  the  tariff — we  may  easily  have  a 
duty  of  100  or  200  per  cent,  ma.squer- 
ading  under  the  guise  of  a  reasonable 
impost.  Accordingly,  if  this  feature 
is  retained,  the  bill  will  call  for  even 
a  closer  .scrutiny  than  former  protec- 
tionist tariff  bills  to  keep  it  from  be- 
ing infe.sted  with  all  .sorts  of  "jokers." 
Whether  the  debate  in  Congress 
will  turn  in  any  great  measure  on  a 
discussion  of  general  principles  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  great  argu- 
ment against  protective  duties,  apart 
from  all  que.stion  of  abuse  or  .selfish 
intrigue,  remains  what  it  has  always 
been — that  such  duties  impose  an  im- 
mediate economic  burden  on  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  chief  re- 
butting arguments  are,  as  they  have 
always  been,  first,  the  infant  indus- 
tries argument — the  advantage  which 
may  in  the  long  run  accrue  to  the 
country  from  the  building  up  of  in- 
dustries which  ill  their  initial  stages 
are  not  self-supporting,  but  which, 
protected  for  a  time  from  foreign 
competition,  will  ultimately  be  able  to 
hold  their  own  and  contribute  to  the 
general  prosperity;  and  secondly,  the 
industrial  independence  argument — 
that  a  country  should  not  permit  itselt 
to  be  dependent  upon  foreign  sup- 
plies for  what  is  es.sential  to  its  ex- 
istence. At  the  pre.sent  time,  there 
happens  to  be  a  striking  instance  in 
which  both  these  arguments  apply 
with  very  exceptional  force,  the  case 
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of  the  dyestuffs  industry.  This  in- 
dustry was  built  up  during  the  war, 
and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it 
can  not  now  be  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion by  German  competition,  however 
uneconomical  on  the  face  of  it  the  ex- 
clusion of  German  dye-stuffs  may  be ; 
and  this  not  only  because  of  what  is 
due  to  those  who  have  made  great 
investments  in  the  business  under  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  war  time,  but 
also  because  of  the  vital  part  which 
this  industry  plays  in  the  production 
of  explosives  in  time  of  war. 

It  would  be  a  welcome  change  from 
the  past  if  protectionists  were  to  ad- 
mit squarely  the  force  of  the  primary 
economic  argument  against  their  case 
and  then  meet  it  by  such  counter-con- 
siderations as  the  facts  warrant.  But 
this  happy  consummation  is  appar- 
ently still  far  off.  Instead  of  recog- 
nizing— as,  to  be  sure,  some  protec- 
tionists do — that  a  protective  duty  is 
on  its  face  an  economic  burden,  and 
then  proceeding  to  argue  that  the  ob- 
ject is  worth  the  cost,  they  still  often 
father  crude  fallacies  which  econo- 
mists long  ago  completely  disposed  of. 
Thus  the  New  York  Tribune — in  a 
moment  of  inadvertence,  we  feel  sure 
— quotes  with  enthusiastic  approval 
an  early  speech  of  Lincoln's,  in  which 
he  classes  as  useless  labor  "all  labor 
done  directly  and  indirectly  in  carry- 
ing articles  to  the  place  of  consump- 
tion which  could  have  been  produced 
in  sufficient  abundance,  with  as  little 
labor,  at  the  place  of  consumption  as 
at  the  place  they  were  carried  from." 
The  answer  to  this  was  made  familiar 
by  the  standard  economists  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Though  the  people  at  the 
place  of  consumption  may  be  able  to 
make  the  imported  article  with  as 
little  labor  as  those  from  whom  they 
purchase  it,  yet  if  they  can  make  with 
still  less  labor  something  which  they 
can  exchange  for  the  imported  article, 
then  the  exchange  manifestly  effects 
a  saving  of  labor;  and  indeed  it  is 
only  because  it  does  effect  a  saving 
of  labor  that  the  exchange  takes  place. 
Let  the  saving  be  admitted,  for  not  to 
admit  it  is  to  be  blind  to  an  unmis- 
takable truth ;  and  then  let  the  pro- 
tective duty  be  defended  on  the 
ground  that  objects  more  important 
than  the  saving  of  labor  are  accom- 
plished by  the  exclusion  proposed. 


Tlie  Su|)rcme  Court 
and  Mr.  Taft 

rpHAT  Mr.  Taft  will  be  the  first 
-■-  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  had  been  President  of  the 
United  States  is  naturally  referred  to 
in  nearly  every  newspaper  comment ; 
but  the  broader  fact  of  which  this  is 
a  part  is  not  much  adverted  to.  The 
Supreme  Court,  throughout  its  his- 
tory, has  maintained,  and  on  the 
whole  has  maintained  with  wonder- 
ful success,  the  extremely  difficult 
role  of  combining  the  function  of  the 
statesman  with  that  of  the  judge.  It 
is  bound  to  interpret  the  Constitution 
according  to  its  true  and  reasonable 
meaning;  it  can  not,  without  violating 
its  sworn  duty,  add  to  or  take  from 
that  meaning  simply  on  account  of 
the  political  predilections  of  its  mem- 
bers. But  it  has  turned  out  that,  pre- 
cisely in  those  broadest  issues  which 
are  of  the  most  vital  moment,  there 
has  been,  within  the  limits  of  reason- 
able interpretation,  so  wide  a  range 
of  possibility  as  to  make  the  views  of 
the  Justices  on  fundamental  questions 
of  statesmanship  the  decisive  factor 
in  the  determination  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  decisions.  Nor  is  this  a 
matter  of  recent  development ;  on  the 
contrary,  never  was  it  so  true  as  in 
the  formative  period  in  which  the 
character  and  genius  of  John  Mar- 
shall stamped  itself  on  our  institu- 
tions, and  endowed  the  young  Repub- 
lic with  that  strength  and  those  po- 
tentialities which  have  stood  it  in  such 
good  stead  for  more  than  a  century. 
Mr.  Taft  will  enter  upon  the  du- 
ties of  Chief  Justice  with  a  back- 
ground of  judicial  training  followed 
by  long  experience  in  dealing  with 
large  problems  of  statesmanship  such 
as  none  of  his  predecessors  in  that 
great  office  have  enjoyed.  In  the 
twenty  years  which  have  passed  since 
his  eight  years'  service  as  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  he  has  borne  not 
only  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dency, and  of  the  Secretaryship  of 
War  in  President  Roosevelt's  Cabi- 
net, but  of  the  settlement  of  many 
difficult  questions  concerning  our  in- 
sular possessions  and  our  foreign  i-e- 
lations.  Since  his  retirement  from 
the  Presidencv  he  has  been  in  con- 


stant touch  with  the  varied  issues  of 
these  momentous  times.  It  will  be  a 
happy  circumstance  if  in  the  Supreme 
Court  he  will  manifest  both  that  re- 
gard for  the  clear  authority  of  the 
written  word  which  may  be  expected 
from  his  record  on  the  bench  and 
that  sagacious  recognition  of  the  facts 
of  the  times  which  has  been  mani- 
fested in  his  subsequent  career.  His 
uprightness  and  singlemindedness 
are  acknowledged  with  rare  unanim- 
ity by  his  countrymen;  and  it  is  not 
amiss  to  refer  to  the  way  in  which 
these  qualities  were  exhibited  in  rela- 
tion to  President  Wilson  during  the 
critical  period  following  the  war. 

It  is  not  veiy  long  since  the  opin- 
ion was  widely  current  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  given  to  an  over- 
rigid  and  over-literal  interpretation 
of  Constitutional  restraints.  For  that 
opinion  there  was  never  anything  like 
as  much  foundation  as  its  promulga- 
tors imagined ;  but,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  it  is 
now  many  years  since  such  a  charge 
could  justly  be  maintained.  There  is 
to-day,  as  there  always  has  been,  an 
inevitable  division  between  the  ten- 
dency to  literal  and  narrow  inter- 
pretation and  the  tendency  to  a 
broad  interpretation  governed  by  the 
changes  of  time  and  circumstance. 
How  close  the  balance  may  be  be- 
tween these  tendencies  was  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  recent  five-to-four 
decision  on  the  emergency  housing 
laws.  But  there  is  at  this  time  ground 
for  keen  anxiety  that  there  shall 
not  grow  up  in  our  court  of  last  re- 
sort the  habit  of  treating  the  words 
of  the  Constitution  as  of  small  ac- 
count when  they  stand  in  the  way 
of  any  important  and  strongly  de- 
sired end.  This  attitude  was  almost 
explicitly  avowed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  in  his  opinion  in  the  stock- 
dividend  case;  and  there  have  been 
instances  of  the  same  spirit — the 
spirit  of  impressionism,  as  we  have 
ventured  to  call  it — in  other  recent  dis- 
senting opinions.  To  this  spirit  the 
new  Chief  Justice  will,  we  are  sure, 
give  no  countenance.  Between  it  and 
a  fossil-like  rigidity  there  lies  that 
golden  mean  which  reflects  the  best 
tradition  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
which  we  feel  sure  that  the  new  Chief 
Justice  will  steadily  pursue. 
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\\  liulcsoiik'   Deflation 

'■PHK  recent  announcement  by  the 
•*■  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  of 
riirther  reductions  in  prices  to  take 
effect  July  5.  followinj?  the  previou.s 
announcement  of  a  15  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion in  \vaKe.>*.  effective  July  IG,  calls 
attention  once  more  to  the  inevitable 
process  of  downward  adjustment. 

Naturally,  the  farmers,  who  planted 
last  year's  crop  at  high  costs,  felt 
aggrieved  because  they  had  to  start 
the  ball  rolling  and  suffer  a  drop  of 
more  than  .jO  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  their  products,  while  the  "profit- 
eers" of  the  city  offered  them  ma- 
chinery, lumber,  labor  and  everything 
else  at  the  old  prices. 

Now  they  have  the  satisfaction, 
such  as  it  i.s,  of  seeing  the  shock  and 
lo.<»s  pass  to  other  groups.  In  so  far 
as  the  farmers  can  not  buy.  merchants 
can  not  sell,  manufacturers  reduce 
output,  the  railways  carry  less  freight 
and  fewer  pa.><sengers,  bank  credit 
tightens,  laborers  are  unemployed, 
and  there  is  letharg>-  and  loss  all  along 
the  line.  So  wages  have  fallen,  and  the 
farmers  in  many  parts  are  harvest- 
ing their  crops  at  half  the  labor  cost 
of  last  year.  Yet  the  prices  of  man- 
ufactured goods  have  fallen  less  than 
the  prices  of  raw  materials,  and 
wages  of  city  workers  are  still  rel- 
atively higher  than  those  of  agricul- 
tural laborers,  .'^o  that  the  balance  be- 
tween city  and  countr>'  has  not  yet 
been  restored. 

In  considering  the  situation  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  in  any  market  a  normal  or  natural 
price,  a  .sort  of  .saturation  point  at 
which  the  supply  of  goods  or  labor 
is  absorbed  or  carried  off.  The  at- 
mosphere in  its  relation  to  the  amount 
of  moisture  which  it  can  absorb  at 
varying  temperatures  offers  a  strik- 
ing analogy.  At  a  low  temperature 
the  air  absorbs  very  little  moi.sture, 
but  as  the  temperature  ri.ses  the  per- 
centage of  moisture  absorbed  progres- 
sively increa.ses;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  temperature  falls  the 
water  vapor  is  precipitated.  So  it  is 
with  prices  and  wages  in  relation  to 
the  market,  although  in  an  inver.se 
ratio.  As  prices  and  wages  fall,  a 
given  market  absorbs  more  of  goods 
or  of  labor,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 


as  prices  and  wages  are  pushed  up. 
or  kept  up.  :il>ove  the  ei|iiali/.ation 
point  of  supi)ly  and  demand,  there 
is  a  larger  and  larger  "precipitate" 
of  unsold  goods  or  unemployed  labor. 
Without  pushing  the  analogy  too 
far,  it  is  evident  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  prices  of  many  commodities 
and  the  wages  of  many  kinds  of  labor 
are  above  the  saturation  point  and 
that,  until  they  fall  to  the  normal, 
whatever  that  may  be,  goods  will  re- 
main unsold  and  laborers  unemployed. 
Furthermore,  artificial  resistance  to 
the  natural  movement,  whether  com- 
ing from  industrial  combinations  or 
labor  unions  or  the  Government  it- 
self, interferes  more  or  less  with  the 
recuperative  power  of  the  industrial 
organism.  An  argument  like  this 
may  savor  of  the  discredited  doctrine 
of  laisser  faire,  but  to  say  that  is  not 
to  refute  it.  Once,  when  Carlyle  and 
Irving  were  discussing  a  philoso- 
phical question,  Irving,  quite  shocked, 
exclaimed,  "That  is  sheer  pantheism," 
whereat  Carlyle  replied,  "What  if  it 
be  pottheism,  if  it's  true?" 

Briti.sh  and  1^'ivncli  in 
Xear  and  Middle  Kast 

CEVERAL  weeks  ago  Mr.  Winston 
^  Churchill  made  an  important 
pronouncement  to  the  Hou.>se  of  Com- 
mons upon  British  policy  regarding 
the  Near  and  the  Middle  East,  it 
was  proposed,  he  said,  to  erect  an 
Arab  state  in  Mesopotamia,  with  a 
National  As.sembly,  a  Government 
elected  by  it,  and  an  Arab  King.  The 
British  Government  would  recom- 
mend to  the  Me.sopotamians  Prince 
Feisal,  son  of  the  King  of  Hedjaz,  for 
their  King.  The  British  garri.son  in 
Mesopotamia  would  be  reduced  from 
.some  100,000  to  about  l."),000  men; 
this  number  being  required  to  pre- 
vent chaos  during  the  period  of  con- 
struction and  to  protect  British  hold- 
ings in  the  Mosul  oil  fields. 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  Fremh  jour- 
nals. "Another  cunning  British  move 
towards  domination  of  the  Middle 
East.  It  won't  work,  this  playing  the 
Arab  against  the  Turk;  this  attempt 
to  divide  Islam  by  setting  up  the 
House  of  Hussein  against  the  Sick 
Man  or  Mn-i:uiti:i  Kfm.il   Twhichever 


may  be  suppo.sed  to  be  the  supreme 
Turk).  We  had  to  drive  Fei.sal  from 
Damascus,  where  he  had  been  pro- 
claimed King  of  Syria,  becau.se  he  at- 
tacked Ciouraud.  And  the  British  go 
and  make  him  King  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  his  brother  Abdullah  King  or 
whatnot  of  Trans-Jordania,  right 
next  door  to  Syria.  Mesopotamia  and 
Trans-Jordania  will  be  refuges  and 
lilotting-grounds  of  Syrian  malcon- 
tents." 

"Ah,  no!"  .says  Mr.  Churchill.  "We 
British  arc  for  harmony  and  plea.sant 
feeling  all  round.  You  are  unjust  to 
Fei.sal.  The  attack  on  Gouraud  was 
made  against  his  wishes.  He  was 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  those  mad 
United  Syrians.  He  did  not  even 
wi.sh  to  be  King  of  Syria — at  least 
just  yet.  You  French  and  we  British 
must  have  a  common  policy  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East;  we  must  ap- 
pease and  conciliate  both  Arab  and 
Turk.  We  propose  to  back  you  to  the 
limit  in  Syria;  you  in  return  should 
back  us  where  our  interests  are  para- 
mount." 

There  are  wise  persons  who  think 
that  there  are  few  things  more  to 
be  desired  for  the  world's  welfare 
than  a  cordial  Franco-British  under- 
standing and  a  common  Franco-Brit- 
ish policy  regarding  the  Near  and 
Middle  East.  We  incline  to  go  with 
them.  Such  a  common  policy  should 
have  forestalled  the  worst  of  the  pres- 
ent ditiiculties.  Even  now  such  a 
common  policy  should  go  far  to  re- 
store the  damaged  prestige  of  the 
Frank.  Oh,  Midas,  Midas!  Thou  hast 
transmitted  thy  curses  of  Dionysus 
and  Apollo  to  ail  who  seek  fortune  or 
power  in  thy  quarter  of  this  silly  orb ; 
they,  like  you,  are  distinguished  for 
lunvr  ears  ;unl  lust   of  gold. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


ITlie  following  is  a  very  brief  .suiuniary  ul 
the  news  of  the  world  for  the  seven  davs  ended 
July    .?.] 

UPPER  SILESIA:  A  dispatch  of  June 
25  announced  that  General  Hoefer  had 
agreed  to  withdraw  beyond  the  German 
border,  as  Korfanty  had  already  agreed 
to  withdraw  beyond  the  Polish  border. 
But  since  then,  except  for  an  elaborate 
account  of  an  Interallied  tea-party  at 
Gross  Strehlitz,  the  cables  have  been  al- 
most silent  concerning  the  comedy  in 
Upper  Silesia. 

It  is  said  that  Germany  will  present 
the  Allies  with  a  handsome  bill  for  dam- 
ages in  Upper  Silesia,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Allies  were  responsible  under  the 
Versailles  treaty  for  protection  to  life 
and  property.    Berlin  "has  reason." 

GERMANY:  We  understand  that  the 
German  Government  has  officially  an- 
nounced fulfillment  of  its  disarmament 
engagements.  We  await  the  report  of 
the   Interallied    Commission   of   Control. 

A  German'gentleman  dubbed  "Albert 
the  Silent"  is  dead.  For  forty-four  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  with- 
out making  a  speech.  He  of  Orange,  von 
Moltke,  and  other  silent  ones  will  doubt- 
less welcome  him  below  the  Yellow 
Springs. 

GREAT  BRITAIN:  The  coal  strike 
is  over.  The  miners  go  back  to  work  to- 
morrow, the  Fourth.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
sees  smooth  sailing  ahead;  is  very  en- 
thusiastic about  the  "standard  wage"  (as 
a  first  charge  against  the  industry,  and 
by  districts,  we  suppose)  and  profit-shar- 
ing features  of  the  settlement.  So  far, 
so  good ;  but  we  wish  he  had  said  a  word 
about  reorganization.  Intimation  lack- 
ing that  drastic  reorganization  is  con- 
templated, we  are  not  hopeful. 

Every  little  while,  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  apparent  ambages  of  policy  have 
exasperated  us  so  that  we  could  almost 
wish  Lord  NorthcliflFe  and  his  other 
enemies  had  their  will  of  him,  we  read 
a  speech  of  his  which  carries  us  off  our 
feet  and  makes  us  doubt  whether  our 
misgivings  of  him  are  justified:  so  splen- 
did and  persuasive  the  eloquence,  so 
noble  the  sentiments.  Such  an  effect  on 
us  had  the  speech  which  opened  the  Brit- 
ish Imperial  Conference,  reported  in  the 
newspapers  of  June  2L  Having  dipped 
into  Machiavelli  to  break  the  spell,  we 
reflected  for  the  wth  time  that,  when- 
ever Lloyd  George  finds  himself  desper- 
ately embarrassed  and  discredited  by 
his  acts,  he  makes  a  speech,  and  all's 
well.  An  exception  is  his  "fair  play" 
speech;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Briand  has 
declined  to  meet  Lloyd  George  since  that 
speech. 

We  are  not  saying  that  Lloyd  George 


deserves  to  be  discredited  by  his  politi- 
cal acts.  Necessity  and  distant  goals 
may  be  argued  to  justify  many  political 
actions  which  do  not  smell  sweet.  We 
can  not  recommend  Reynard  for  a  model; 
but  may  one  not  be  allowed,  like  poor 
Wat,  to  crank  and  cross  and  indent  with 
the  way  when  the  hot  scent-snuHing  po- 
litical hounds  are  close  upon? 

In  his  Imperial  Conference  speech  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  expressed  gratitude  for  the 
pacific  gestures  from  America,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  they  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  definite  proposals  contemplating 
armament  reductions.  But  he  added  sig- 
nificantly: "But  we  can  not  forget  that 
the  very  life  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
also  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  Empire,  has  been 
built  on  sea  power.  Sea  power  is  neces- 
sarily the  basis  of  the  Empire's  existence. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  look  to  measures 
which  our  security  requires."  Exactly 
so.  Wherefore  we  ask  in  some  bewilder- 
ment precisely  where  we  have  arrived. 

FRANCE:  The  Crown  Prince  Hiro- 
hito  of  Japan,  evidently  an  engaging  and 
well-trained  young  gentleman,  visiting 
France  recently,  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
French.  "Why  not  a  little  rapproche- 
ment, commercial,  intellectual,  artistic, 
with  these  so  interesting  and  charming 
people?  Strange  we  never  thought  of 
it  before,"  say  the  French.  And  the 
French  journalist,  scanning  a  map  of  the 
Pacific,  speculates.  "A  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  the  Pacific  impends.  We  shall 
not  take  part  in  that  struggle;  our  navy 
is  only  for  defense.  But  some  of  our 
possessions  in  the  Pacific  should  be  valu- 
able to  a  participant  in  the  struggle. 
There!  Look  at  New  Caledonia!  What 
a  strategic  position!  What  a  place  for 
a  naval  station  Noumea,  with  its  splendid 
harbor!  We  are  not  selfish  or  avari- 
cious; at  any  rate  no  more  so  than 
others.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  discover 
such  assets.  The  bidding  for  Noumea 
might  be  high.  It  is  like  finding  a  bag 
of  louis  d'or."  The  Paris  journalist  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  ingenious  and  pleas- 
ant fancies.  But,  leaving  such  fancies, 
a  rapprochement  between  France  and 
Japan  is  a  very  natural  and  proper  thing. 
The  two  peoples  have  a  great  deal  in 
common.  Though  somewhat  corrupted 
in  recent  years,  they  are  the  most  artistic 
peoples  on  the  planet.  Both  have  evolved 
an  art  of  living,  of  which  the  ideal  (in 
some  instances  almost  achieved)  is  ele- 
gant  simplicity    (simplex   munditiis). 

LUXEMBURG:  A  long  contest  be- 
tween France  and  Belgium  has  ended  by 
Luxemburg's  acceptance  of  Belgium  as 
her  economic  protector,  so  to  speak, 
France  assenting.     The  two  nations  are 


merged  economically.  Customs  barriers 
disappear.  Belgian  replaces  Luxemburg 
money,  except  in  denominations  below 
ten  francs  to  a  limited  amount.  The 
railroad  systems  of  the  two  countries 
are  combined  under  a  single  administra- 
tion. A  beneficent  arrangement  for  Lux- 
emburg; Luxemburg  is  too  little  to  be 
self-sufficient. 

NEAR  EAST :  Mustapha  Kemal's  en- 
voy, Samy  Bey,  is  in  Paris  or  London 
talking  peace;  Constantine  continues  to 
denounce  grim  war.  But  why  has  Con- 
stantine evacuated  the  Ismid  front?  The 
one  explanation  we  have  seen  advanced 
seems  to  us  plausible;  namely,  that  Con- 
stantine, giving  Mustapha  Kemal  credit 
for  being  as  much  of  a  jackass  as  he 
himself  is,  expected  Kemal  to  sweep  at 
once  to  the  Bosporus  (annihilating  the 
handful  of  Allied  troops  on  the  Ismid 
peninsula,  should  they  offer  resistance) 
and  try  to  take  Constantinople  (mount- 
ing big  guns,  one  must  suppose,  on  the 
high  southern  shore,  and  driving  the 
great  Allied  fleet  out  of  the  narrow  pas- 
sage). But  Samy  says  Mustapha  has  no 
present  intention  of  attacking  Constanti- 
nople, though  possession  of  that  town  is 
one  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  "na- 
tional compact" ;  a  compact  every  item 
of  which  must  be  realized,  or  it  means 
nothing  to  sluice  the  veins  and  sign  in 
blood  or  to  swear  by  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet.  Will  the  British  give  up  Con- 
stantinople, where  they  are  pretty  snug? 
Perhaps  so,  if  satisfied  that  Mustapha 
will  break  with  Moscow. 

I 

MISCELLANEOUS:  The  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  just  adjourned, 
did  not  settle  the  Polish-Lithuanian  dis- 
pute. It  did,  we  understand,  persuade 
the  delegates  to  engage  that  there  should 
be  no  fighting  before  the  League  As- 
sembly meeting  in  September  and  to  re- 
sume their  little  talks  at  Brussels  (a 
pleasant  city). 

The  League  Council  did  not  act  upon 
the  Albanian  complaints  against  the 
Serbians  and  the  Greeks.  It  humorously 
passed  the  buck  to  the  Council  of  Ambas- 
sadors. 

The  League  Council  did  not  act  upon 
mandates.  They  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
interested  powers,  suggesting  that  the 
latter  satisfy  the  United  States  at  all 
points;  until  when  it  would  be  useless  to 
do  anything. 

The  League  Council  turned  over  to  the 
Council  of  Ambassadors  completion  of 
arrangements  for  Austria's  relief.  The 
United  States  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
the  United  States  Government  has  a 
special  wastebasket  marked  "League  of 
Nations." 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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The  Enian(Mj)ati(:)n  of  Kimlish 

Women 

IN  TWO  FARTS— PART  ONE 


\  ocatituial 

OF  late  the  Kntrlish  public  has  been 
amused  by  three  minor  comedies, 
none  of  them  |)erhups  of  very  vital  im- 
portance, but  all  of  them  illustratint;  the 
great  theme  of  which  I  am  writing:  the 
emani-ijiation  of  women.  The  first  com- 
edy wa.s  on  the  entrance  of  our  first 
female  member  of  Parliament.  Lady  As- 
ter, to  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
there  occurre<l  a  slijrht  dispute  as  to  the 
seat  which  she  considere<l  herself  entitled 
to  occupy.  When  she  was  accused  of  un- 
ladylike behavior,  she  replied  that  she 
had  no  desire  to  be  sis  ladylike  as  .some 
of  the  distintfuished  gentlemen  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded. 

The  second  comedy  was  when  the  cele- 
brated and  somewhat  risquee  comedienne, 
Marie  Lloyd,  w-as  called  to  .serve  on  a 
jury.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  case 
on  which  she  was  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment was  a  trial  for  divorce,  she  refused 
to  ol»ey  the  summons  and  only  submitted 
to  the  judjfmcnt  of  the  law  after  many 
protest.t. 

The  third  comedy  was  on  the  appear- 
ance within  the  .sacred  walls  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  one  of  the  most  imiKisinjr  .sanc- 
tuaries of  the  Knglish  law,  of  the  first 
woman  barrister,  or  rather,  barrister- 
to-l)e. 

The.se  three  comedies  are  illustrative 
of  one  jjreat  fact,  the  fact  that  Kn^land 
has  at  last  realized  that  a  woman's  great- 
est iflory  is  not.  accordint;  to  the  recojt- 
nized  canons  of  popular  taste,  her  hair, 
but  her  brain.  It  took  a  European  war 
to  convince  us  of  this  fact,  but  it  is  worth 
I>eini7  convince*!.  Kniflish  women  durinjj 
the  war  performed  an  inestimable  serv- 
ice, as  did  American  women.  And  now 
they  are  claimint;  their  reward. 

It  was  fre<iuently  contended  by  the  op- 
ponents of  feminism  that  women  did  not 
want  any  new  privileges,  that  they  would 
not  u.se  them  even  if  the.se  were  jfiven. 
Kspe<-ially  was  this  lejjend  woven  with 
regard  to  the  vote.  Women,  it  was  said, 
would  never  yn  to  the  \to\U,  except  a 
few   se>  ons    such    ji.s   our   cele- 

brated <  ■  ••!  I'ankhursl,  "who  was 

not  a  woman  at  all."  Never  has  any 
prophecy  been  more  r.idicaljy  falsified.  I 
have  recently  lieen  s[><';ikinK  in  many  of 
the  frreat  industrial  districts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  always  my  audiences  have 
U-en  crowded  with  wfinun.  They  are 
intereste<l  in  the  minut<--i  problems  of 
finance,  they  ask  clo.ne  <i"fstions  a)M>ut 
intricate  details  of  indn-tn:.!  jwlicy,  ami 


they  are  moreover  animated  by  a  burning 
.sense  of  idealism,  which  is  lacking  in 
many  men.  No  audience  is  more  readily 
indignant  against  our  GovernnRMifs 
Irish  policy  than  an  audience  of  British 
women. 

In  the  professional  world  very  great 
progress  has  been  niade,  and  we  are  not 
far  from  the  time  when  a  woman  will 
be  able  to  choose  for  herself  any  career 
for  which  she  is  best  suited.  For  in- 
stance, the  great  How  of  women  into  the 
medical  schools  of  our  universities  has 
given  the  woman  doctor  a  footing  that 
no  power  on  earth  will  move,  and,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  women  are  now  for  the 
first  time  (|ualifying  for  the  profession 
of  the  law.  But  it  is  in  engineering  and 
trades  and  professions  of  a  similar  na- 
ture that  perhaps  the  greatest  revolution 
has  taken  place. 

Before  the  war  the  woman  engineer 
was,  in  P^ngland,  a  negligible  quantity. 
But  when  in  lOl.'j  the  tragic  shortage  of 
munitions  became  known,  the  opportu- 
nity occurred.  To  quote  from  a  recent 
article  by  the  well-known  Englishwoman, 
Miss  Iris  Cummins:  "In  UUG  the  Min- 
istry of  Munitions'  Exhibition  of  Wo- 
men's Work  in  Engineering  demon- 
strated what  a  wide  field  had  been  cov- 
ered. Its  exhibits  showed  that  women 
were  responsible  for  the  manufacture 
of  aero-engines,  jiarls  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  magnetos,  jiarts  of  gun- 
breech  mechanisms  and  sights,  the  set- 
ting up  and  grinding  of  machine  tools — 
all  skilled  work."  It  has  been  estimated 
that  during  this  period  close  on  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  women,  having  re- 
ceived some  sort  of  training,  worked  in 
the  engineering  and  allied  trades  on  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war.  In 
addition  to  this,  women  are  now  eligible 
for  memliership  in  the  Institute  of  Naval 
Architects,  the  North-East  Coast  Insti- 
tution of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders, 
and  the  Institution  of  Elei-trical  Engi- 
neers, while  the  C'ouncil  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers  is,  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, considering  the  admission  of  women 
to  its  ranks. 

Naturally  the  admission  of  women  to 
pursuits  hitherto  barred  has  not  been 
without  its  ditliculties.  For  instance, 
what  are  to  be  the  bounds,  if  any,  of 
women  in  the  jury  system?  The  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  an  ;icute  form  when 
recently,  in  a  particularly  objectionable 
case,  the  evidenie  was  so  unsavory  that 
sfime  women  refused  to  examine  it.  This 
will  always  be  an  awkward  question,  and. 


as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it 
is,  the  ditTk'ulty  will  remain.  However, 
the  most  prejudiced  observer  would  find 
it  hard  to  deny  that  English  women  have, 
on  the  whole.  acquitte<i  themselves  in  the 
jury  box  with  a  gravity,  a  candor,  and 
a  courage  which  has  won  universal  ap- 
proval. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  law. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  one  of  the  customs  of  this  ancient 
and  learned  .society  is  that,  before  the 
student  can  be  "called  to  the  bar,"  he 
must,  apart  from  passing  his  exams, 
"keep"  twelve  dining  terms.  Much  dis- 
cu.ssion  took  place  among  us  as  to  how 
the  first  woman  would  ac(|uit  herself  on 
this  occasion.  It  did  not  last  long.  The 
first  woman  put  us  all  to  shame.  She 
knew  more  about  the  Law  of  Real  Prop- 
erty than  any  of  us,  and  her  knowledge 
of  Roman  Law  made  us  blush.  It  was 
an  interesting  .scene.  Imagine  a  huge 
hall,  full  of  chattering,  black-robed  stu- 
dents. Above  us  the  dark-stained  roof, 
lost  in  shadow.  Behind  us  the  richly 
carved  walls,  decorated  with  the  innumer- 
able coats  of  arms  of  the  various  men 
who  have  served  as  "Lectors"  to  the  So- 
ciety. And  in  the  middle  of  that  ancient 
and  impressive  scene,  one  solitary- 
woman.  It  was  the  blending,  in  a  truer 
sense  than  geographical,  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New. 

With  women  engineers,  women  law- 
yers, and  women  niemV)ers  of  Parliament, 
it  would  seem  that  few  doors  were  now 
closed  to  the  aspiring  Englishwoman. 
But  one  door  still  remains  shut,  and  that 
in  some  ways  the  most  important  of  all, 
the  door  of  religion.  The  problem  has  re- 
cently been  given  much  publicity  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  allow 
Miss  Maud  Uoyden  to  preach  in  his  dio- 
cese. Nobody  doubts  the  sanctity  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  but  I  feel  he  can  not 
have  heard  Miss  Royden  preach.  It  is 
as  divine  a  performance  as  most  of  us 
are  likely  to  witness  on  this  side  of  the 
clouds.  And  yet,  strange  to  .say,  most 
of  the  opposition  to  her  seems  to  come 
from  women  themselves.  The  letters  pro- 
testing against  her  are  nearly  all  from 
women,  and  one  prominent  society  lady 
has  written  to  say  that  "If  any  woman 
had  the  impudence  to  preach  in  her 
church  shr  for  one  would  not  hesitate  to 
walk  straight  out." 

It  can  not  be  that  this  attitude  will 
long  continue.  Women  have  so  greatly 
triumphed  in  their  fight  for  self-expres- 
sion, that  they  are  bound,  sooner  or  later, 
to  triumph  altogether.  Never  had  this 
England  of  ours  a  greater  need  for  their 
help  and  their  inspiration.  Out  of  our 
necessity  will  come  the  fulfilment  of  their 
ideals. 

Bkvkri.ky  Niciioi-'; 
I>ate  President  of  the  Oxford  Union 
So<iety 

London,  June  21 
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Garrulities  of  an  Octogenarian 

Editor 


[This  article  is  the  latest  of  a  series  written 
liy  its  e<htor  fur  The  Uiiparliciiii  Review.  It 
was  ill  manuscript  when  that  review  was  sus- 
pended and  its  sul)seription  list  handed  over 
to  The  Weekly  Uerie-a:  We  trust  that  the 
article  will  help  make  the  snhscrihers  to  the 
Unl>(trlican  feel  at  home  with  the  ll'eekly,  and 
he  a  not  unwelcome  variety  to  the  earlier  suh- 
scribers  to  the  ll'eekly. 

The  author  has  promised  to  follow  it  with 
some  contrasts  between  the  New  York  of  his 
early  years  and  the  city  of  to-day.] 

IN  Number  27  of  The  llnpartizan  Re- 
view, when  I  was  telling  my  college 
experiences,  I  said  that  I  should  have 
more  to  tell  of  one  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  the 
young  librarian  who  gave  me  a  squint 
toward  the  publishing  trade,  and  of 
whom  I  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
advocate  as  successor  at  Yale  of  Presi- 
dent Woolsey. 

Way  off  in  California,  however,  there 
were  more  people  who  estimated  him  as 
I  did,  and  they  got  him  out  there  as 
president  of  their  State  university. 

About  1874,  Johns  Hopkins  of  Balti- 
more left  money  to  found  a  university, 
and  the  trustees  sent  for  Gilman.  He 
came  to  look  over  the  ground,  and  be- 
cause I  was  from  Baltimore  he  had  a  talk 
with  me  to  get  my  impressions  of  how 
his  ideas  would  be  apt  to  work  there. 

He  began  by  asking  what  I  thought 
of  a  university  which,  instead  of  having 
the  students  pay  it,  would  pay  them; 
and  he  then  developed  the  idea  of  an  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of 
picked  graduates  of  other  colleges — for 
turning  bachelors  of  arts  (I  doubt  if 
there  were  then  bachelors  of  science  or 
music  or  cookery,  etc.)  into  doctors  of 
philosophy. 

After  I  had  heard  his  scheme,  I  said 
it  was  a  great  one,  but  that  in  my  judg- 
ment Baltimore  was  about  the  last  city  in 
civilization  where  he  could  carry  it  out 
— that,  more  than  a  dozen  years  before, 
Holmes  had  given  the  reasons  in  "The 
Professor,"  when  he  said  substantially 
that  Baltimore  could  not  be  expected  to 
take  much  interest  in  intellectual  things 
as  long  as  it  had  the  best  of  terrapin  and 
canvas-back  ducks. 

Another  obstacle  I  cited  was  the  in- 
tense local  enthusiasm  characteristic  of 
the  South :  "They  won't  let  you  devote 
that  fund  to  the  education  of  any  but 
'the  youth  of  Maryland.'  " 

A  third  obstacle  was  in  the  fact  that 
Hopkins  had  left  to  the  university  trus- 
tees his  home  estate  with  the  obvious 
intention  that  the  university  should  be 
placed  upon  it.  This  was  a  considerable 
tract  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  but  on  the 
wrong  edge,  with  miles  of  the  inferior 
portions  intervening  between  it  and 
everything  which  was  desirable  for  the 


neighborhood  of  a  university.  More- 
over (though  we  did  not  know  it  then) 
the  strongest  man  in  the  board  of  trus- 
tees had  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  near 
the  expected  site. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Gilman  un- 
dertook the  job,  and  I  was  honored  with 
much  of  his  confidence  while  he  carried 
it  out.  I  found  it  intensely  interesting, 
and  perhaps  I  can  give  an  idea  of  it  that 
will  interest  you,  especially  as  it  will 
be  new  to  most  readers:  for  the  inside 
of  it  was  not  realized  by  many  contempo- 
raries, and  few  are  left  to  tell  of  it. 

From  the  beginning,  Gilman  strove  to 
make  the  university  not  merely  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  the  best  people,  but 
really  an  important  part  of  their  lives. 
Instead  of  going  off  beyond  their  sight, 
with  miles  of  intervening  slums,  he  took 
at  once  what  he  announced  to  be  tempo- 
rary quarters  in  some  modest  buildings 
on  the  edge  of  the  best  residence  sec- 
tion, and  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  what,  to  nearly  everybody  but  him 
(and  me),  was  the  expected  ultimate 
site.  Schools  for  the  humanities,  which 
required  no  elaborate  apparatus,  he 
easily  located  in  inexpensive  houses  that 
had  been  built  for  residences.  He  pro- 
vided no  dormitories.  Thus  he  had  to 
call  upon  his  trustees  for  only  two  or 
three  laboratories  and,  what  was  perhaps 
of  even  greater  value  in  his  scheme  for 
getting  the  university  into  the  lives  of 
the  most  influential  people,  a  modest  as- 
sembly hall. 

Largely  by  means  of  his  assembly  hall, 
Gilman  early  built  up  an  influential  de- 
sire, especially  among  the  women,  that 
the  university  should  remain  where  it 
was.  He  scoured  the  country  for  in- 
teresting lectures,  and  lay  in  wait  for 
noted  foreign  visitors  to  hold  forth  after- 
noons in  that  hall,  and  he  regularly  sent 
invitations  to  the  best  people  to  attend. 
He  went  into  society  freely  himself  and 
encouraged  his  professors  to  go.  Before 
long,  his  professor  of  biology — Huxley's 
co-laborer  and  sometimes  co-author, 
Harry  Martin,  whom  I  can't  help  nam- 
ing as  my  dear  friend  (he,  by  the  way, 
wrote  the  enormously  successful  "Human 
Body"  in  my  American  Science  Series)  — 
married  my  other  dear  friend,  ]\Irs.  Gen- 
eral Pegram,  who  was  probably  the  most 
influential  woman  in  Baltimore  society. 
She,  as  Hetty  Carey,  and  her  charming 
cousin  Conny  (afterwards  the  well- 
known  author  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison, 
married  to  Jefferson  Davis'  private  sec- 
retary), had  l)een  the  social  souls  of  the 
Confederacy  in  Richmond.  The  papers 
of  the  time,  I  well  remember,  were  so 
full  of  accounts  of  their  charms  and 
activities  in  bazaars,  tableaux,  theatri- 


cals— all  activities  for  raising  money  and 
keeping  up  morale — that  their  names 
were  well  known  in  the  North,  and  of 
interest  to  young  men  who  were,  as, 
thank  God,  I  have  always  been,  adorers 
of  the  sex.  I  then  little  thought  that  in 
our  middle  life,  Hetty,  still  beautiful, 
and  I  should  be  close  friends.  This  seems 
wandering  a  bit  from  the  founding  of  a 
university,  but  it  is  not :  for,  as  the  wife 
of  a  Johns  Hopkins  professor,  she  did 
probably  more  than  any  other  person  to 
make  the  new  institution  the  social  fad, 
which  it  soon  became,  and  to  a  consider- 
able degree  remained  after  the  novelty 
wore  off. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  uni- 
versity was  founded,  it  had  revolution- 
ized Baltimore  society  from  the  condi- 
tions described  by  Doctor  Holmes,  and 
done  more  to  diminish  the  consumption 
of  Maryland  whiskey  in  the  higher  circles 
than  I  count  upon  national  prohibition 
permanently  to  effect. 

As  a  publisher,  I  wish  to  give  my  testi- 
mony that  within  a  dozen  years  Gilman 
made  the  possession  of  a  Ph.  D.  from 
Johns  Hopkins  a  strong  presumption  in 
favor  of  any  author  I  was  seeking  for 
technical  work. 

For  my  younger  readers  I  may  add 
that  to  the  example  set  by  Gilman  we 
owe  the  provisions  for  graduate  instruc- 
tion now  general  in  our  higher  universi- 
ties. When  Johns  Hopkins  was  founded, 
these  provisions  elsewhere  in  America 
were  negligible,  and  our  graduates  gen- 
erally had  to  seek  them  abroad. 

Gilman's  early  Ph.D.'s  have  been  an 
element  in  American  life  that  can  not 
be  overestimated.  They  include  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  the  late  Ambassador  Page, 
Governors  Ritchie  of  Maryland  and 
Yaeger  of  Porto  Rico;  Editors  Albert 
Shaw  and  Fabian  Franklin;  and  Profes- 
sors Henry  C.  Adams,  Bloomfield,  John 
Dewey,  Howell,  Jameson,  Royce,  E.  B. 
Wilson,  and  the  lamented  Sedgwick. 

It  was  with  remarkable  prescience  that 
at  the  celebration  of  the  university's 
quarter-centennial,  in  1902,  the  man  the 
alumni  chose  to  speak  for  them  was 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  well  he  did  it. 

About  1910  an  ideal  site  was  given  to 
the  university,  and  it  is  now  located 
there. 

Before  I  leave  Johns  Hopkins,  per- 
haps, as  these  are  personal  reminiscences, 
I  should  record  that  some  years  ago  its 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  invited  me  to 
deliver  the  address  after  their  annual 
dinner,  and  before  the  dinner  made  me 
an  honorary  member.  Perhaps  it  was 
well  for  me  that  that  action  was  not 
deferred  till  after  the  address. 

About  1880,  when  I  had  been  made 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  found  the 
University  Club  Library,  I  went  to  Johns 
Hopkins,  especially  to  the  aforesaid  "dear 
old  Gildersleeve,"  for  a  motto  for  the 
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bookplate.  The  library  now  has  -JO, 000 
volumes — about  the  sire  of  the  Yale  li- 
brary when  I  was  in  collcKe — prob- 
ably the  finest  club  library  in  the  world. 
and  in  the  finest  club  house.  I  deli^'ht 
nt  its  beauty  every  time  I  jro  to  it.  The 
architeits,  McKim.  Mead  and  White, 
were  all  members  of  the  club. 

To  Charlie  McKim,  probably  more  than 
to  any  other  man,  is  due  the  renais.sance 
in  American  an-hitecture  which  has 
raised  it  from  its  low  estate  in  the  six- 
ties to  |)erhaps  the  first  position  in  the 
world.  Al>out  that  time,  I  was  casting; 
alK)ut  for  a  profession,  and  at  the  men- 
tion of  architecture,  my  mother-in-law 
said :  "You  miKht  as  well  be  a  carpenter," 
which  was  then  the  exact  truth.  I  well 
remember  when  I  first  met  McKim,  one 
morninjf  at  the  house  of  O.  B.  Frothin>r- 
ham,  at  whose  church  I  think  I  first  saw 
Godkin.  McKim  had  just  not  back  from 
his  studies  in  Kurope.  and  I  was  struck 
by  his  intelligent  comments  on  the  build- 
ing-s  in  various  pictures  in  the  room  .  .  . 
Here  is  a  rather  amusing  illustration  of 
the  eccentricities  of  genius:  I  went  to 
McKim  once  to  draw  me  a  modest  coun- 
try house.  I  made  the  plans  in  the 
rough,  as  I  always  do.  He  was  full  of  the 
kindest  interest,  and  made  me  a  free- 
hand perspective  with  which  I  was  de- 
lighted and  for  which  I  at  once  asked  him 
to  make  plans.  When  they  came,  they 
bore  no  relation  to  what  had  gone  be- 
fore. I  wrote  that  I  hoped  he  had  not 
lost  the  prece<ling  sketches  and  begged 
him  to  work  them  up.  He  was  very 
amiable,  and  said  that  the  new  scheme 
would  save  me  money.  I  told  him  I 
wa5  entirely  ready  to  spend  the  money 
reijuired  for  the  house  we  had  decided 
upon,  and  he  cheerfully  agreed  to  send 
me  the  plans  for  it.  When  they  came, 
they  had  little  more  relation  to  what  had 
gone  tHffore  than  the  first  set  had.  When 
I  pointed  this  out,  he  exclaimed:  "Oh, 
I  see  that  you  are  one  of  the.se  bother- 
.•^ome  clients  who  know  what  they  want. 
You  shall  have  it." 

After  the  hou.ne  had  stood  some  fifiet-n 
years,  one  afternoon  when  I  was  play- 
ing in  a  quartette,  there  was  brought  me 
.1  telegram  saying  that  it  had  been 
burned  to  the  ground.  I  read  the  tele- 
gram to  the  other  players,  and  said :  "1 
can  do  nothing  about  it  now:  we  may 
as  well  go  on  with  our  music."  And 
we  did. 

P'vcrything  in  the  house  was  burned 
up,  except,  of  all  things,  a  pile  of  coal 
in  the  cellar.  Another  afternoon,  a  dozen 
years  later,  I  was  again  playing  in  a 
quartette,  when  my  wife  came  in  and 
said:  "Pumpelly'n  summer  house  has 
licen  burned  down."  That  house  had 
been  to  us  almost  as  our  «wii.  When  I 
told  Pumpelly  of  the  coinci<l<nce,  he  said  : 
"Hadn't  you  iK'tter  stop  pin.  irig  in  quar- 
tette:i7"     I  told  him  that  tlic  .suggestion 


had   often   been   made,   but    for  another 
reason. 

Rural  architecture  reminds  me  of  St. 
(laudens'  place  at  Cornish,  where  1  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  with  him,  and 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  "Father 
Babb,"  a  noted  architect  in  his  day,  he 
had  put  a  Creek  pmtico,  or  rather  col- 
onnade, the  length  of  an  old  gambrel- 
roofed  brick  hou.-ic,  and  scattered  over 
the  place  sundry  other  beautiful  Creek 
structures — one  of  them  a  colonnade  be- 
hind a  swimming  pool,  with  a  wide  plat- 
form intervening,  which  was  fre<iueiitly 
the  scene  of  dramatic  entertainments, 
the  audience  being  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ix)ol. 

Once  he  told  me  that  he  considered  the 
Cattamalata  a  greater  statue  than  the 
Colleoni.  1  never  saw  the  Cattamalata 
in  the  flesh,  so  to  speak.  Since  1  saw  the 
Colleoni  some  forty  years  ago,  I  have 
had  a  picture  of  it  in  every  house  in 
which  1  have  lived.  It's  very  odd,  by  the 
way,  that  the  finest  e(iuestrian  statue  in 
the  world  (  me  jiidirv  >vntra  St.  Caudens) 
should  stanil  in  perhaps  the  only  city 
where  there  are  no  other  horses. 

St.  Gaud^ns  was  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  delightful  of  men.  He  be- 
gan as  a  cameo  cutter.  I  think  I  have 
already  quoted  the  saw  that  his  face 
looked  as  if  he  had  made  it.  When  talk 
flagged,  which  it  seldom  did,  it  was 
enough  to  sit  and  look  at  his  face. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  nearly  every 
print  shop  dispia.ved  a  copy  of  "The 
Charms  of  Music"  or  "The  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home,"  lovely  genre  pictures  of 
darkey  life.  In  one  case  a  man  leaned 
meditatively  by  a  cottage  door  listening 
to  a  fiddler  seen  within;  in  the  other,  a 
group  was  dancing.  They  were  by  East- 
man Johnson,  the  most  delightful  painter 
of  r/cnrc  in  the  America  of  his  time, 
and  perhaps  the  best  portrait  painter. 
Among  his  claims  to  immortality,  which 
1  believe  I've  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
liaper,  was  membership  of  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Street  Gang— because  he  lived  on 
Fifty-fifth  Street.  His  studio  was  in  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  I  spent  many  a 
happy  moment  there.  Once  he  had  me 
come  to  criticise  a  jjortrait  of  President 
Woolsey  of  Yale,  which  he  had  painted 
for  the  University  Club.  He  had  copied 
it  from  a  sketch  he  had  made  in  a  d.-iy's 
run  up  to  New  Haven  and  back.  I  said: 
"It's  a  fine  portrait,  Eastman,  but  it's 
not  as  fine  as  the  sketch."  "That's  .so," 
he  answered,  "but  I'll  be  damned  if  you 
can  have  the  sketch."  .    .    . 

He  had  a  lively  wit  of  his  own.  and 
usetl  to  tell  stories  ax  well  as  Qiiincy 
Ward,  but  they  were  from  the  imagina- 
tion, not  from  experience  like  (juincy's 
I  or  rather  Mike's,  .short  for'  Michel 
Angelo — see  a  previous  paper)  and  did 
not    have    that    inimitable    spontaneous 


([uirk  at  the  end  which  made  Ward's  un- 
forgettable. 1  always  remember  him 
telling  his  experiences  to  a  little  group, 
and  Eastman  half  quoting  some  product 
of  the  humorous  imagination  to  the  de- 
light of  the  long  table  where  we  used 
to  tell  stories  after  supper — in  the  days 
when  the  club  was  only  half  as  large 
as  it  is  now  and  we  all  knew  each  other. 
It  is  much  more  magnificent  now,  and 
the  table  is  much  more  elaborate — but! 
I  suppose  all  old  men  exude  manv  such 
"buts." 

I  once  spent  some  happy  days  with 
Eastman  at  his  summer  home  in  Nan- 
tucket. A  near  neighbor  was  Charles 
O'Conor,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
New  York  bar,  and  its  terror.  His  learn- 
ing and  logic  were  famous,  but  his 
sarcasm  and  invective  were  dreaded 
more.  And  there,  in  his  old  age,  after 
his  merciless  triumphs,  he  was,  I  speak 
deliberately,  the  very  gentlest  man,  and 
the  most  deferential  to  evei">'  human  be- 
ing, man.  woman,  and  child,  that  I  ever 
knew.  To  he  with  him  was  an  educa- 
tion in  the  kindly  virtues.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  profound  respect  for  mere 
human  nature.  I  never  saw  anything 
exactly  like  it  in  anybody  el.se,  even  in 
the  gentlest  woman.  It  was  a  strange 
thing.  I  wish  I  could  convey  it.  Per- 
haps you  can  imagine  that  it  made 
O'Conor,  with  his  exceptional  mind  and 
experience  of  the  world,  a  wonderful  host 
at  his  mid-day  dinners. 

Very  gentle  people  are  apt  to  remind 
me  of  Winslow  Homer,  and  yet,  before  I 
knew  him,  his  piratical  moustache  led  me 
to  expect  to  find  him  loud-voiced  and  ag- 
gressive. I  was  with  him  once  for  a 
little  while  in  the  Adirondacks,  but  long 
enough  to  have  often  regretted  that  he 
kept  away  from  New  York  during  his 
later  life. 

Another  artist  whose  fame  has  sur- 
vived was  Homer  Martin.  Once  when  we 
were  di.scussing  pre-Raphaelitism  he 
said :  "At  its  best  it's  the  photograph, 
and  at  its  worst  it's  Farrar."  Farrar 
was  a  pupil  of  Ruskin  who  spent  some 
years  here  in  the  sixties  and  seventies 
and  had  considerable  influence  in  leading 
our  artists  from  convention  back  to  na- 
ture. Their  method  was  to  go  into  minute 
detail. 

Farrar  told  me  that  on  going  to 
Ruskin's  lecture  room  for  the  ojKMiing 
of  a  course,  he  found  the  door  locked 
and  bearing  a  notice  of  postponement. 
He  went  again,  with  a  smaller  number 
of  aspirants,  at  the  second  appointed 
date,  with  a  repetition  of  the  experience. 
Still  a  third  time,  with  still  further  re- 
duced numbers,  he  tried:  jind  Ruskin 
was  there,  and  told  them  that  the  dis- 
apiKiintments  had  l)een  designed,  to  win- 
now the  diiss  down  to  those  with  the 
degree  of  interest  he  desired. 

Hknry  Holt 
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The  Fight 


ALMOST  everyone  was  sorry  that  Car- 
pentier  didn't  win,  but  there  was 
some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Shaw  (who  is  often  so  infuriatingly 
right)    was,  for  once,  flamingly  wrong. 

The  golden  seed  of  the  Carpentier 
legend,  so  zealously  propagated — not 
merely  in  the  sporting  pages,  but  even  in 
the  editorial  columns,  for  almost  all 
newspaper  men  are  happy  children  at 
heart,  and  love  a  well-turned  fairy  tale — 
had  taken  root  in  the  bosom  of  a  great 
people.  It  is  no  jape  to  say  that  for  sev- 
eral weeks  the  physical  pulchritude  of  M. 
Georges  had  become  a  matter  of  national 
gravity.  One  day  the  public's  gaze  was 
thoughtfully  directed  toward  the  justly 
united  charm  and  adequacy  of  his  legs, 
which  threatened,  by  their  sheer  popu- 
larity, to  remain  forever  untrousered  like 
those  of  Captain  Good,  R.N..  worshipped 
by  the  savages  in  Rider  Haggard's  excel- 
lent tale  "Alan  Quatermain."  Another 
day  it  was  the  lucid  full-orbed  splendor 
of  his  gray  eyes;  or  his  blonde  hyacin- 
thine  hair;  or  the  slenderness  of  his 
waist  was  anxiously  conned.  It  might  all 
have  been  slightly  laughable  had  it  not 
been  so  delightfully  simple,  refreshing, 
and  Arcadian.  At  any  rate  for  several 
days  M.  Carpentier  supplanted  the  con- 
jugalities of  an  ex-banker  and  ex-hus- 
band on  the  Front  Page — matter  for 
cheers.  It  is  to  be  conjectured  that  the 
French  hero  did  not  read  the  American 
papers;  or  if  he  did,  he  has  notable  pa- 
tience not  to  have  plied  his  hands  upon 
some  of  the  "scribes"  who  so  enthus- 
iastically meditated  his  personal  graces. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Dempsey 
fared  rather  ill.  It  was  admitted  that  he 
was  a  man-killer,  and  that  his  right  fist 
was  known,  in  his  intim.ate  circle,  as 
"Iron  Mike."  But  there  were  unpleasant 
insinuations  as  to  his  caution  in  military 
affairs.  These  murmurings  were  very 
likely  unjust.  At  any  rate  he  seems  on 
this  occasion  to  have  profited  by  his  war 
occupation,  which  was  steam  riveting. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said,  by  any  gen- 
erous observer  of  the  Battle  of  Boyle's 
Thirty  Acres,  is  that  Dempsey  emerges 
with  greatly  refreshed  laurels.  Not  that 
M.  Carpentier  loses  any  credit — far  from 
it :  his  conduct  had  all  the  charm  and  gal- 
lantry one  expected  from  a  soldier  of 
France;  but  I  think  we  were  all  a  little 
less  than  fair  to  Mr.  Dempsey.  If  this 
is  a  time  for  confession.  I  must  admit 
that  I  (with  a  good  many  others)  cried, 
in  the  crux  of  the  combat  (when  Georges 
made  his  lovely  spring,  and  came  to  port 
snugly  upon  Dempsey's  jaw).  Kill  the  big 
bum!  I  regret  those  ill-considered  words. 
I  hope  Dempsey  didn't  hear. 

For  Dempsey,  in  his  own  grim  way, 
was  a  figure  quite  as  interesting  and  good 


to  look  upon  as  the  fairer,  more  his- 
trionic Frenchman.  He  was  well  aware 
of  the  prevailing  sympathy  with  his  op- 
ponent— a  phase  surely  quite  new  in  in- 
ternational sport.  He  was  aware  that 
thousands  regarded  Gorgeous  Georges 
(how  pleasant  are  the  phrases  of  the 
Sporting  Page!)  as  a  kind  of  muscular 
angel  or  heavenly  sheriff  expressly  com- 
missioned by  destiny  to  lay  him  low.  He 
kept  his  own  counsel,  showed  no  personal 
malice,  and  went  about  his  business  in  a 
dark,  determined  mood.  His  mien  could 
be  described  as  sullen,  yet  that  is  not 
quite  the  right  word.  He  was,  in  the  odd- 
est way,  a  combination  of  efficient  fer- 
ocity and  generous  compunction.  One 
surmised  that  he  is,  under  right  condi- 
tions, the  kindest  of  creatures,  who  al- 
ways calls  children  "kiddies"  and  has  a 
lively  taste  in  zebra  silk  shirts. 

See,  then,  the  picture.  A  huge  horse- 
shoe of  red  and  white  flowers,  inscribed 
SUCCESS,  is  carried  to  the  ring  and  set 
in  Carpentier's  corner.  Georges  arrives 
smiling  that  captivating,  wistful,  aston- 
ishing smile;  is  photographed  before  the 
floral  piece,  acknowledges  the  plaudits 
with  raised  clasped  hands  and  sinuous 
flexions;  sits,  serene  and  calm,  in  his 
corner,  his  pale,  handsome,  tranquil  face 
uplifted  to  watch  the  soaring  planes.  Just 
behind  me,  an  ecstatic  French  journalist 
is  rushing  off  his  cable  copy,  page  by 
page.  He  passes  a  sheet  over  my  shoulder 
to  a  messenger  boy,  who,  entranced,  de- 
lays a  minute  or  so  to  carry  it  to  the  wire. 
I  read  the  message  in  his  hand.   It  says : 

Carpentier  etat  superbe  ealme  im- 
pressiotiant  toujours  meme  confiance 
satis  exageration  dissimulant  pas  va 
joiier  partie  formidable  sur  ring. 

And  then  Dempsey  climbs  up  at  the 
opposite  corner.  He  is  embarrassed.  It 
appears  that  the  floral  piece  is  meant  for 
him:  it  must  be  taken  from  Georges' 
corner  and  brought  over  to  Jack's; 
though  I  am  sure  that,  left  to  himself,  he 
would  have  let  it  stay  where  it  was.  He 
is  surrounded  by  satellites,  and  looms 
starkly  above  them.  The  crowd  roars  for 
him,  and  he  waves  briefly.  He  is  brought 
forward  to  greet  Carpentier  and,  while 
the  Frenchman  smiles  divinely  and  has 
some  graceful  word  to  say.  Jack  is  dis- 
trait. They  are  as  oddly  matched  as  Des- 
demona  and  the  IMoor.  This  is  plainly 
agony :  he  keeps  his  head  bent  down  and 
sideways,  and  will  not  look  at  Georges. 
Is  this  sullen  i-age,  or  the  pang  of  awk- 
ward nervousness?  Jack,  with  native  sim- 
plicity, seems  to  feel  this  is  all  monkey 
business.  He  and  Georges  are  here  to 
lay  one  another  cold,  not  to  give  a  knot  of 
hangers-on  a  chance  to  strut  their 
moment  in  the  ring.   Why  not  get  to  it? 


And  as  he  sits,  while  his  hands  are  band- 
aged and  gloved,  his  dark  cropped  poll 
bends  gloomily  over  his  fists.  But  that  is 
the  last  of  his  discomfiture.  Once  they  are 
in  the  ring,  alone,  Dempsey  is,  after  the 
first  twenty  seconds,  Master  of  the 
Event.  And  it  is  true,  as  they  now  say  in 
answer  to  the  absurd  talk  of  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding, he  fought  in  self-defence. 
Georges  hit  him  first ! 

There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the 
stunning  dramatic  quality  of  those  four 
rounds ;  the  daily  press  has  cast  so  clear 
a  beam  upon  the  details,  I  would  not 
weary  you.  But  I  can  not  resist  quoting 
two  human  outcries  that  were  uttered  be- 
side me.  The  telegraph  messenger,  at  the 
climax  of  Carpentier's  desperate  drive  in 
the  second  round,  cried  in  a  very  passion 
of  hopefulness,  "Come  on,  Georges!" 
(pronouncing  the  plural  of  George,  as 
we  would  say  the  Four  Georges.)  And 
then  at  the  end,  while  many  of  us  sadly 
(and  almost  unbelievingly)  gazed  upon 
the  downfall  of  our  little  fairy  tale,  as 
the  White  Knight  lay  sprawled  upon  the 
canvas,  a  professional  in  a  pink  shirt 
yelled,  tremulous  with  joy,  "Oh  Jack,  you 
One  Hundred  Per  Cent  American 
World's  Champion,  You!"  I  looked  be- 
hind me  at  the  French  correspondent.  He 
was  bent  over  his  paper,  and  his  mind 
was  plainly  frazzled,  for  he  was  writing 
Carpentier  tua  Carpentier  en  quatre. 

The  people  had  imagined  a  vain  thing. 
They  had  imagined  that,  by  some  quaint 
stroke  of  magic,  the  general  laws  of 
physics  might  be  reversed.  But  Dempsey 
was  not  merely  bigger,  more  powerful, 
and  longer  of  reach;  he  was  methodical 
and  shrewd.  Carpentier  was  fighting  out 
of  his  class.  And  I  like  to  think  that  the 
remark  reported  as  Dempsey's,  when  he 
helped  lift  the  beaten  man,  was  true: 
"He's  a  good  tough  kid." 

Mr.  Shaw,  when  the  World  inquired  by 
cable  "How  about  it  now?"  replied  that 
Carpentier  "won  a  moral  victory  in  the 
first  round."  What  that  means,  I  can 
hardly  surmise.  The  real  moral  victory 
was  that  of  Governor  Edwards,  who  re- 
fused to  allow  the  fight  to  be  stopped  by 
fanatical  agitators.  Governor  Edwards 
was  trailed  into  the  arena  by  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Roach  Straton,  the  eminent  eaves- 
dropper upon  low  life.  Dr.  Straton  may 
perhaps  have  convinced  himself  that  he 
found  a  text  for  a  hell-pulverizing  ser- 
mon. But  I  don't  see  how.  The  whole 
affair  was  managed  with  a  nicetj'  of  de- 
corum that  was  almost  staggering.  A 
crowd  of  90,000  gathered  without  rowdy- 
ism or  any  sign  of  disorder  or  distress. 
And  as  for  the  fight  itself,  it  had  all  the 
moral  and  purgatorial  elements  of  any 
great  drama.  For  one  day,  a  large  slice 
of  the  world  gloated  adoringly  upon  the 
courage  and  skill  of  two  men.  As  long 
as  courage  and  skill  are  desirable  qual- 
ities, that  is  no  bad  thing. 

Christopher  Morley 
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Correspondence 

Sims  and    the    I'roprictit's 

T(7lh»-  Ktiilors  of  TiiK  Wkk.ki.V  Kkvikw  : 
I  have  rwul  with  cart-  Mr.  Dt-nliy's 
rt-priinaiul  of  A<li)iiriil  Sims  in  the  vain 
altotnpl  to  ilisroviT  vvheroin  that  tiHU'iT 
has  transftri'sswl.  It  i-oiitnins  no  clear- 
rut  cxpres^slon  as  to  what  may  or  may 
not  be  Mtid  tiy  an  oflicer  who  is  altroud 
in  a  purely  private  ca|>ai'ity  t  as  Sims 
was »  and  in  no  |><)ssilile  sense  as  a  rep- 
■  ^e.  Is  he  debarred  from  the 
.■ion  of  treas<inahle  activities, 
e.-*t>«iaiiy  when  these  aim  at  destroying' 
the  Kood  relations  existing  l»etween  his 
countr)-  and  that  in  which  he  chances 
to  I)e7  If  »o,  why?  Mr.  Denby  charjtes 
that  Sims'  "public  statements,  if  cor- 
rectly reported,  dealt  with  matters  which 
should  pro|H?rly  Ik?  the  subject  for  com- 
ment by  no  higher  1  ?  hi>rh  |  Government 
otfK'ial  other  than  the  one  to  whom  the 
care  of  our  foreiKn  jwlicy  is  entrusted." 
Is  this  an  arraignment  of  our  Secretary 
of  State?  That  Mr.  HuKhes  ha.s  been 
silent  in  this  respect  proves  conclusively 
that  the  matter  is  in  his  opinion  not  one 
of  national  imjHirtance  exclusively  under 
his  jurisdiction.  Admiral  Sims  was  no 
more  disloyal  to  our  State  Department 
than  he  would  have  been  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  had  he  di.^cussed  the 
price  of  cotton  in  Liverpool.  In  his  letter 
of  June  22,  he  distinctly  repudiated  any 
intention  of  touchinK  on  the  "Irish  Ques- 
tion," which  is,  or  mijrht  be,  of  concern  to 
the  Administration.  He  had  endeavored, 
in  his  si>ecch,  to  disabuse  the  British  of 
the  i«lea  that  the  Sinn  Feiners  in  our 
midst  voice*!  the  sentiments  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Was  that  wrong?  If  so, 
what  law  or  regulation  was  violated? 
Mr.  Denby  refers  to  a  certain  precedent 
which  all  of  us,  to-day,  would  gladly  for- 
get— the  reprimand  administered  to 
Sims  for  his  (iuildhall  address  in  1911. 
The  lielief  was  current  then  and  is  still 
current  that  it  followed  upon  the  Kaiser's 
angry  prote.Mt.  Do  Americans  tiike  pride 
in  that  "precedent"?  It  is  only  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Denby,  not  tcxtually  <iuoted, 
hence  its  applicability  to  the  present  case 
is  not  ."(hown.  He  s|)caks  of  "the  pro- 
priety which  forbids  a  Government  serv- 
ant of  your  [Mjsition  discussing  such 
matters  in  a  foreign  country."  What 
matters  does  he  mean,  one  would  wish  to 
know?  The  indictment  might  be  serious 
were  it  specific.  Being  vague,  however, 
it  fails  to  carry  weight. 

The    final   .sentence  of   the   reprimand 
reads:     "The    Department   •  its 

strong    and    uniiualified    di  li    of 

your  conduct  in  having  again  (ielivered 
n  highly  improper  speech  in  a  foreign 
country  and  you  are  hereby  publicly  rep- 
rimanded." It  is  only  natural,  in  view 
of   this  violent   language   by   a  Cabinet 


otlicer,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
impropriety  alleged,  which,  in  justice  to 
Admiral  Sims,  ought  to  have  been  plainly 
detineil.  Did  it  lie  in  what  he  said?  All 
real  Americans  rejoice  that  one  promi- 
nent countryman  had  the  courage  to 
uder  what  they  all  felt  and  they  honor 
him  as  their  spokesman  to  the  shame  of 
the  iMiliticians  who  have  stood  mute,  rat- 
ing votes  above  patriotism.  \N'as  it  the 
way  in  which  he  said  it?  I  should,  my- 
self, have  preferred  a  more  dignified 
pronouncement,  but  solely  on  the  ground 
of  taste,  while  admitting  that  its  very 
colloquialism  gave  it  force,  when  more 
relined  speech  would  have  been  weak. 
Was  it  the  place  where  it  was  said? 
Where,  then,  could  a  belter  one  have  been 
found  to  aid  in  cementing  a  national 
friendship? 

Mr.  Denby  has  himself  ignored  an  im- 
portant precedent  of  long  standing  in  the 
Navy  in  virtue  of  which  a  public  rep- 
rimand is  reserved  as  one  of  the  punish- 
ments which  may  bo  awarded  by  a  gen- 
eral court-martial.  Admiral  Sims'  sub- 
ordination is  seen  in  his  accepting  one 
at  Mr.  Denby's  hands  instead  of  declining 
openly  to  receive  it,  a.s,  within  his  tradi- 
tional rights.'he  might  well  have  done. 

The  inference  is  ine.scapable  that,  by 
his  attitude  in  this  affair,  Mr.  Denby  has 
played  politics  and,  in  so  doing,  has  low- 
ered the  prestige  of  the  Administration 
in  the  eyes  of  all  true  Americans.  Tak- 
ing this  faiiJT  /xi.s-  in  connection  with 
his  demand  for  "the  biggest  navy"  in 
almost  his  first  address  as  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer, it  becomes  apparent  that  he  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  foreign  policy  and 
the  economic  programme  of  the  Presi- 
dent. How  long,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  will  be  allowed  to  retain  his 
portfolio  is  a  question  now  agitated  in 
several  quarters. 

Navy 

Jinir  28 

A  Sli>;ht  to  Irish-Arnerican.s 

To  the  Kditors  of  The  Wkekly  Review  : 
It  is  probably  a  good  thing  that  Ad- 
miral Sims  spoke  as  he  did,  for  the 
reason,  as  you  say,  that  an  example  of 
backbone  is  so  much  needed  in  our  pub- 
lic men,  though  it  is  just  as  well  to  re- 
member in  passing  that  the  Admiral  - 
who.se  courage,  of  course,  no  one  ques- 
tion.H — does  not  hold  an  elective  ollice. 
The  trouble  with  the  Sims  case,  however, 
which  tends  to  weaken  his  indictment  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  attitude,  is  that,  despite 
his  profession  of  fondness  for  the  Irish 
people.  Sims  does  not  <|Ualify  his  state- 
ment by  giving  any  credit  to  the  great 
mass  of  our  citizens  of  Irish  origin  for 
their  patriotic  behavior  after  we  went 
into  the  war.  The  wrench  of  fighting 
with,  instead  of  against,  what  they  re- 
garded as  their  hereditary  foe  was  a  ter- 
rible one,  and  more  credit  in  due  them 


than  to  any  other  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion, save  only  the  really  loyal  German- 
Americans. 

Moreover,  many  of  us,  non-hyphenates, 
while  admiring  the  Admiral's  splendid 
services,  can  not  but  feel  a  lesseiie<l  re- 
gard for  him  because  of  his  seeming 
pleasure  in  belittling  the  achievements 
of  our  Navy  during  the  war.  Our  share 
in  it  was  no  doubt  modest,  and  we  should 
frown  ui)oii  anything  like  boastfulness. 
yet  proper  recognition  of  what  unques- 
tioned otficial  reports  show  was  accom- 
Iilished  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  morale  of 
the  service. 

I  am  sure  that  men  in,  or  connected 
with,  the  Navy  have  noticed  this  short- 
coming with  surprise  and  regret,  though 
a  proper  respect  for  the  spirit  of 
di.scipline — not  always  observed,  be  it 
said,  by  some  of  their  superiors — has 
kept  them  from  open  expression  of  this 
feeling. 

The  Sinn  Fein  agitators  in  this  coun- 
try richly  deserve  the  rebuke  which  was 
given  them,  but  withholding  credit  where 
it  is  due,  like  the  brutally  expressed  .sen- 
timents of  another  dignitary  across  the 
water,  gets  a  little  bit  on  our  Yankee 
nerves. 

D.  L.  V. 

Hostoti,  June  30 

"  Backward  Japan 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
In  Tlif  W'fckly  Ri'view  for  June  18  you 
published  a  book  review,  entitled  "Back- 
ward Japan,"  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

M.iiiy  of  the  settlors  slate  that  they  have 
lui  wish  to  return  to  Japan.  Yet  the  laws  of 
Jaiiaii  i:efusc  to  tliein  and  their  dcsceiulant-. 
any  lilKTatinn  from  allegiance  In  the  Mikado 
.As  .American  citizens,  they  and  their  children 
are  claimed  as  sulijccts  forever  to  a  foreign 
Mmperor.  .As  long  as  tliis  law  continues,  these 
iminiKrants  arc  in  effect  claiming  California 
for  tlie  KmiKTor. 

This  statement  is  wholly  incorrect.  On 
March  15,  191f>,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment promulgated  an  Kxpatriation  law 
which  provided  that  a  Japanese  born 
abroad  might  lose  his  Japanese  national- 
ity (a)  if  under  the  age  of  lifteen,  act- 
ing through  a  legal  representative,  (b) 
if  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seven- 
teen, with  the  consent  of  his  guardian, 
(c)  if  over  the  age  of  seventeen,  but 
only  if  he  has  performed  his  re(|uired 
military  service  or  "otherwise  has  no  ob- 
ligation thereto."  In  all  of  these  cases  the 
(onseiit  of  the  Minister  of  State  for 
Home  Affairs  is  necessary.  The  law  may 
be  illiberal  in  requiring  such  con.sent,  but 
I  am  informed  by  the  Japanese  consul 
for  Southern  California  that  it  has  been 
granted  in  every  application  for  expatria- 
tion .so  far  received  in  this  locality.  Hut 
regardless  of  its  restrictions,  the  utate- 
ment  alwve  is  clearly  untrue.  This  law- 
may  be  found  on  page  186  of  the  State 
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Board  of  Contrors  report  on  "California 
and  the  Oriental,"  and  on  pages  711  and 
1190  of  the  "Hearings  on  Japanese  Im- 
migration," taken  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  July  and  August, 
1920.  Even  one  of  the  books  under  re- 
view, Pitkin's  "Must  We  Fight  Japan?" 
refers  to  it  on  page  107. 

These  inaccuracies  only  aggravate  the 
misrepresentations  which  already  have 
done  so  much  to  befog  the  real  issues 
of  the  Japanese  controversy. 

Raymond  L.  Buell 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  June  25 

[In  his  book  "Must  We  Fight  Japan?" 
Mr.  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  on  page  108,  states: 

If.  however,  their  [Japanese]  fathers  did  not 
render  military  service  to  Japan,  or  if,  having 
rendered  it.  they  applied  for  expatriation  in 
vain,  then  <i//  llu-si'  boys  and  yirls  born  in  our 
[.-(/iirriaiii )  hiiul  must  remain  Jal>ancsL'  citi- 
cfns.  subject  to  military  sfri-icc  under  the  wii- 
kado;  and  all  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's ehitdren,  and  thus  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  italics  are  the  author's  whose  book 
I  was  reviewing  and  it  may  be  that  my 
summary  of  his  analysis — very  strongly 
worded  as  it  was — omitted  certain  tech- 
nical reservations  recently  introduced  by 
Japan  into  her  laws  of  naturalization. 
But  Mr.  Pitkin  concludes  that  even  to- 
day Japan  "goes  much  further  than  the 
Kaiser's  crew'  did  in  maintaining  contact 
with  its  exiled  sons  and  in  fanning  the 
flame  of  culture  and  loyalty  in  their 
breasts." 

P.  W.  Wilson] 

Politicians  and  Statesmen 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  it 
would  be  creditable  or  discreditable  if 
the  "politicians"  had  opposed  my  ap- 
pointment as  Solicitor  General,  as  stated 
in  an  editorial  in  The  Revii^w,  on  the 
authority  of  Mark  Sullivan.  I  am  only 
writing  to  state  the  fact  that,  while 
the  appointment  was  one  which  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General 
made  almost  wholly  on  their  own  initia- 
tive, yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "poli- 
ticians," so  far  as  1  know,  did  not  op- 
pose it.  If  there  was  any  opposition  to 
the  appointment  from  any  class,  I  never 
knew  anything  of  it. 

By  the  way,  what  is  the  difference 
between  a  "politician"  and  a  "states- 
man"? I  know  that  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
B.  Reed  drew  a  witty  line,  but  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes  all  statesmen  are 
politicians,  as  under  democratic  institu- 
tions they  are  bound  to  be;  but  unfortu- 
nately all  politicians  are  not  statesmen. 
James  M.  Beck 
Ne^v  York,  June  29 

[Mr.  Beck's  point  about  statesmen  and 
politicians  is  absolutely  well  taken,  but  we 
were  not  unmindful  of  it  in  the  editorial 
paragraph  to  which  he  refers.  We  spoke 
of  "dissatisfaction  among  politicians  who 
look  upon  offices  primarily  as  means  of 


carrying  the  next  election,  and  only  sec- 
ondarily as  means  of  carrying  on  the 
Government's  work."  There  was  no 
comma  after  tho  word  "politicians",  and 
the  kind  we  specified  is  one  of  the  kinds 
of  politicians  tliat  are  not  statesmen. — 
Editors  The  Weekly  Review.] 

Mr.  Shaw  Again 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

Perhaps  one's  estimate  of  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  depends  somewhat  on  the  gen- 
eration to  which  one  belongs,  and  Mr. 
Firkins,  who  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Weekly  Review  answers  certain  questions 
I  had  asked  him  about  Shaw,  is  doubtless 
of  a  younger  generation  than  myself. 
This  is  of  course  in  his  favor  for  the 
interpretation  of  current  literature. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Firkins,  however, 
that  three  of  the  four  questions  I  asked 
him  might  be  answered  in  the  negative 
without  conclusively  discrediting  his 
"impression"  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  "an  ele- 
vated, unselfish,  sincere  man,"  I  agree 
with  him  also  that  William,  ir  "You 
Never  Can  Tell,"  may  well  be  called  a 
dignified  character,  and  he  is  certainly 
au  engaging  one.  He  is  the  one  creation, 
within  my  limited  knowledge  of  Shaw's 
plays,  that  I  thought  Mr.  Firkins  could 
name  in  answer  to  my  second  question, 
whether  Shaw  had  ever  drawn  a  digni- 
fied character.  Blanco  Posnet  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  ring  true.  Morell,  I  must 
confess  it,  I  do  not  know. 

My  fourth  and  main  question,  whether 
Shaw's  plays  do  not,  as  a  rule,  tend  to 
lower  one's  estimate  of  the  moral  value 
of  mankind,  Mr.  Firkins  does  not  di- 
rectly answer.  Perhaps  he  considers  this 
also  irrelevant,  and  probably  he  thinks 
that  he  has  come  close  enough  to  answer- 
ing it  when  he  declares  that  Shaw  "has 
steadily  aimed  at  the  redemption  of  the 
human  race  in  the  forms,  right  or  wrong, 
in  which  he  prefigured  that  redemption." 
Here  there  is  positive  and  probably  hope- 
less disagreement  of  opinion  between 
Mr.  Firkins  and  myself,  perhaps  between 
his  generation  and  mine.  Shaw  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  regret  in  the  slightest  the 
weaknesses  and  meannesses  that  he  e.x- 
poses;  he  seems  rather  to  revel  in  the 
contemplation  of  these  qualities  in 
others,  however  clear  of  them  he  may 
personally  be.  This  is  not  the  way  of  an 
unselfish  man  or  of  one  truly  elevated  in 
spirit. 

As  to  his  sincerity — I  am  of  course 
stating  merely  my  "impression,"  as  Mr. 
Firkins  has  stated  hi.s — I  do  not  feel  that 
Shaw  has  the  least  expectation  of  re- 
forming the  world  by  his  jibes  and 
theories.  Mr.  Firkins  speaks  gravely  of 
Shaw's  "gospels,  socialism,  eugenics, 
longevity."  Does  he  really  think  that  in 
"Back  to  Methuselah"  Shaw  is  making  a 
serious  proposal  for  "the  redemption  of 
the  human  race"?    If  so,  what  a  lot  of 


fun,  such  as  it  is,  he  misses  in  reading 
G.  B.. 

That  Shaw  has  courage  to  say  what  he 
pleases  I  have  never  doubted.  He  showed 
this  courage  in  sneering  at  the  efforts  of 
England  and  her  allies  to  win  the  war. 
Let  him  have  whatever  credit  is  due  him 
for  this. 

Let  us  concede  to  him  also  the  austere 
virtue  of  abstaining  from  "meat,  alcohol, 
and  tobacco";  but  when  Mr.  Firkins  goes 
on  to  say  that  he  is  a  "hater,  even  to  ex- 
cess, of  the  truckling  of  literature  to 
sensuality,"  I  must  raise  a  question. 
Shaw  may  not  "truckle"  to  sensuality  in 
the  sense  of  introducing  the  sex  motive 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  an  audi- 
ence, or  in  the  sense  of  making  vice  at- 
tractive; he  may  loathe  sensuality  itself 
in  all  its  forms,  but  he  dearly  loves  to 
bring  it  into  the  conversation,  to  think 
about  it,  and  show  it  up.  This  process  is 
so  deliberate  and  cynical,  so  lacking  in 
the  element  of  normal  passion,  that  it 
leaves  me  not  with  a  hope  for  the 
"redemption  of  the  human  race"  through 
such  representations  but  rather  with  a 
dismal  sense  of  the  hopeless  nastiness  of 
the  race  as  seen  by  Shaw. 

He  seems  to  me,  even  after  the  evi- 
dence in  his  favor  presented  by  Mr.  Fir- 
kins, intellectual  rather  than  elevated, 
audacious  rather  than  sincere.  As  to  his 
unselfishness,  we  must  try  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  fact,  adduced  by  Mr. 
Firkins,  that  he  has  served  as  a  vestry- 
man in  a  London  parish.  The  amount  of 
self-sacrifice  involved  in  this  service  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  estimate,  but  it  should 
be  very  considei-able  if  it  is  to  offset  the 
impression  made  by  his  proverbial  ego- 
tism and  the  scorn  he  shows  towards  his 
fellownien  in  his  writings. 

Edwin  H.  Hall 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  26 

[Mr.  Hall  is  greatly  distressed  because 
one  of  his  fellow-creatures  respects 
another.  The  malady,  however  noxious, 
is  incident  to  human  nature,  and  I  should 
be  far  from  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
was  endemic  among  the  pupils,  friends, 
and  neighbors  of  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Hall. 
0.  W.  Firkins] 

Second   Mort,trag:es 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Apropos  of  the  fallacies  underlying 
journalistic  deductions  from  the  rates  of 
interest  charged  on  subordinate  mort- 
gages, which  are  so  well  exposed  in  your 
issue  of  June  25,  I  would  refer  you  to  an 
old  and  little-known  work  of  Augustine 
Birrell — three  or  four  lectures  on  the 
law  of  Trusts  and  Trustees — in  which, 
warning  against  investment  of  trust 
funds  in  second  mortgages,  he  said  in 
substance,  "for  what  is  a  second  mort- 
gage? Merely  the  right  to  pay  off  prior 
encumbrances." 

B.    T. 
Kerhonkson,  N.  Y.,  June  29 
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I!i«>Kn     UN     Till      Takik.       lly     l\(liiuiiul 
tiliNM-.     Scrihncr. 
Reviews  of  new   books  and   old, 
and  comments  upon  writers. 

Tamim;  \»\v  (iiixKA.  By  CapLiiii  C.  A. 
W     Miincktoii.      Ijiir. 

Racy  yarns  of  his  cx|H*riences 
with  .savaKes  and  sorcerers. 

CoNTtMKHAsv  I\>rrKAiTS.  By  Sir  .M- 
KrriKMi  Wrsl.      Diitlnii. 

Recollections  of  cabinet  ministers 
and  other  extremely  civilized  per- 
sonages. 

.•\x    AmiiAN   .-ViivT-NTrRK.     By   Isaac   !•" 
Marccl^«^ln.    Ijiic. 
An    American    newspaper    man 
travelinfr    from    the    C"a|>e    to    the 
C'onjto. 

EXMJIIKSVKS  Of  A  DlC-OlT.  19H-1018. 
By  .Majur  (jcmral  .Sir  T.  K.  Call- 
will.     Until  >ii. 

A  major-greneral  at  the  British 
War  Ortice,  and  what  he  thought  of 
the  field-maishals. 


rpilK  "Books  on  the  Table"  (Scribner) 
A  of  .Mr.  Kdmund  Closse  are  books 
which  have  come  to  him  a.s  material  for 
"ten-minute  .sermons"  to  the  readers  of 
the  Sunday  Timvs.  They  are  brief,  he 
says,  l>ecau.se  Iwoks,  in  a  newspaper,  can 
not  compete  with  Football  nor  the  League 
of  Nations.  "If  Literature  were  bigger, 
Golf  would  have  to  be  less  bulky,  and 
how  dreadful  that  would  be!"  He  con- 
siders Walter  Savage  I^indor  as  "Boy- 
thorn  in  the  Flesh,"  accepting  the  undis- 
puted portrait  of  I^ndor  in  "Bleak 
Hou.se."  He  writes  of  Gefjrge  Wyndham 
and  Rotiert  Ross,  Pascal  and  Swinburne, 
Tolstoy,  Poe,  K.  V.  Lucas,  and  thirty  or 
forty  others,  small  and  great.  He  com- 
mends .Mrs.  As(iuith  and  her  careful  in- 
di.scretions,  but  is  quite  severe,  almost 
savage,  about  Dai.sy  Ashfrird.  He  picks 
out  one  of  the  poorest  of  her  "novels," 
and  l>elabor8  it  heartily.  He  can  not  .see 
anything  funny  in  "The  Young  Visiters" 
and  is  really  annoyed  that  anybody 
should  l>e  amusp<i  by  it.  He  s|>caks  with 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Walter  l)e  La  .Mare's 
poetry,  comparing  it  with  Blake's  ".Songs 
of  Inno<-ence,"  (Coleridge's  "Kubia  Khan," 
and  f'hri.Htina  Ros.setti's  "(ioblin  Market." 
<l  should  like  to  add  to  these:  William 
Allingham,  who  is  certainly  one  of  .Mr. 
I)e  Jji  Mare's  spiritual  forefathers.  I  Mr. 
Go.s.Mc's  iMKik  of  c.ssays  is  written  with 
charm  and  with  knowlerlge;  few  such 
books  have  both  (|ualities  to  any  great 
degree. 

Twenty  years,  or  less,  ago  there  was  a 
small  lioy  whom  I  u.-^cd  to  chase  and  oc- 


casionally to  spank.  Now  he  is  a  gold- 
l;iccd  ollicer  of  the  Navy,  helping  to  sail 
iiirigil)le  balloons  about  the  sky.  Some- 
hiiw,  (luring  tlic  War,  he  came  for  a 
moment  or  two  into  the  presence  of  Karl 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  and  his  merry 
countenance  becomes  serious  when  he  re- 
calls that  impressive  and  terrible  man. 
"He  was  certainly  a  very  awful  person- 
age," says  this  youthful  oflicer,  his  face 
clouding  over  for  an  instant,  as  he  re- 
calls that  tall  fiirni  and  grave  visage.  In 
this  opinion  he  is,  on  the  whole,  corrobor- 
ated by  Major  Ceneral  ("allwell,  the 
author  of  "K.xperieiices  of  a  I)ug-()ut, 
1914-1918"  (l)uttc.n).  General  Callwell 
had  met  Kitchener  before,  in  the  South 
African  War,  when  he  went  before  him 
to  be  "l)awled  out"  i  an  American  .soldier 
would  call  it)  for  some  mishap  or  other. 
In  the  Great  War,  General  Callwell  was 
ill  close  association  with  the  great  man 
at  the  War  Otlice.  Kitchener  dominated 
at  every  interview  and  at  many  of  the 
Cabinet  councils.  He  charmed  French 
generals  by  his  familiarity  with  their 
language,  although  he  nearly  smothered 
them  by  the  high  temperature  which  was 
maintained  in  hi.-;  ortice.  Partly  by  his 
physical,  partly  by  his  moral,  force  he 
convinced  or  over-awed  many  callers  and 
petitioners;  frequently  he  overcame  them 
by  genuine  fact  and  courteous  diplomacy. 
General  Callwell  has  much  to  say  on 
other  men  and  other  matters,  but  never 
is  he  more  readable  than  when  he  is  writ- 
ing of  his  great  chief. 

One  of  the  important  elements  of 
poetry  i.s — at  least,  so  I  think— magic. 
And  not  recently  have  I  seen  two  volumes 
by  any  living  poet  which  contain  more  of 
the  magical  quality  than  Walter  De  La 
Mare's  "Collected  Poems,  1901-1918" 
•  Holt).  As  a  good  family  investment, 
there  can  hardly  be  anything  better  than 
these  two  volumes.  Here  arc  verses  and 
jingles  for  children,  or  for  their  elders  to 
read  to  children;  here  are  beautiful  bits 
like  the  famous  "Kpitaph"  on  the  Lady 
of  the  West  Country,  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  Landor'a  "Rose  Aylmer"; 
here  are  reHe<tive  poems  like  "Miss 
L(K)";  rollicking  verses  like  "Off  the 
Ground": — 

Three  jolly  Farmers 

Once  bet  a  pound 
Each  dance  the  others  would 

Off  the  ground — 

and  here  is  the  amusing  experiment  in 
onomatopccia  calUnl  "The  Bees'  Song." 
Another  of  its  humorous  songs  is  "The 
Ship  of  Rio,"  whiih  begins  thus: — 

There  was  a  shij)  of  Rio 

.Sailed  out  into  the  blue. 
And  nine  and  ninety  monkeys 

Were  all  her  jovial  crew. 
From  iKJs'un  to  the  cabin-l)oy. 

From  (juarter  to  caboose, 


There  weren't  a  stitch  of  calico 
To  breech  'em — tight  or  loo.se; 

From  spar  to  deck,  from  deck  to  keel. 
From  barnacle  to  shroud. 

There  weren't  one  pair  of  reach-me-downs 
To  all  that  jabbering  crowd. 

Deeply  pained  to  think  that  Romance 
was  knocked  out  in  the  fourth  round  by 
Realism  at  .lersey  City  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  1  shall  take  the  occasion  to 
read  again  the  best  story  of  a  prize  tight 
in  any  novel.  (  Barring,  maybe,  the  one 
in  Conan  Doyle's  "Rodney  Stone.")  I 
mean  the  light  in  Eden  Phillpotls"  "The 
X'irgin  in  .ludgment."  But  there,  also, 
Romance  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
ring.  It  was  a  good  fight,  however,  and 
the  Blue  Law  forces  were  most  humor- 
ously baHletl. 

Whatever  our  troubles,  few  of  us  are 
disturbed  much  by  sorcerers  and  magi- 
cians. It  is  a  comparatively  unusual 
thing,  in  most  of  the  regions  where  Tin' 
Wrildij  lirriew  is  read,  for  a  young  gen- 
tleman, out  on  a  walk  with  his  sweet- 
heart, to  observe  that  a  crocodile  has 
seized  the  lady  by  the  leg,  and  that 
prompt  measures  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  further  advances.  Such  events 
are  commonplaces  of  life  in  New  Guinea. 
Captain  Monckton,  long  a  Resident  Mag- 
istrate in  that  island,  fought  the  devil 
with  fire.  His  book,  "Taming  New 
Guinea"  (  Lane),  is  about  the  most  amaz- 
ing, amusing,  nonchalant  recital  of  ex- 
traordinary incidents  I  have  seen  this 
year.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  more 
variety  in  it  than  in  any  book  of  travel 
since — I  can  not  be  bothered  to  think  of 
a  date.  Captain  Monckton  speaks  of 
sorcerers  as  you  or  I  might  speak  of  mos- 
([uitoes  or  income-tax  returns — a  very 
present  and  devilish  nuisance  which  has 
to  be  fought.  Sorcerers  broke  into  his 
compound  and  left  poi.sonous  snakes  be- 
hind. They  just  did  it  to  annoy.  His 
predecessor  found  that  they  put  snakes 
"and  other  beastliness"  in  his  bed.  They 
peppered  the  place  with  arrows.  They 
poisone<l  the  water,  and  stuck  poison  into 
the  cocoanuts  which  he  was  going  to  eat. 
They  came  by  night,  moving  swiftly 
and  secretly.  The  native  sentries  could 
not  hit  an  elephant  with  their  rifles; 
much  less  a  sjirightly  and  dark-colored 
sorcerer.  So  the  Resident  Magistrate 
loaded  the  guns  with  "blue-stone"  (cop- 
per-sulphate?) and  small  shot.  Then  he 
made  the  sentries  adopt  the  prone  posi- 
tion for  rifle-practice,  and  watch  the 
stockade  for  the  appearance  of  heads 
outlined  against  the  sky.  Then  they  were 
ordered  to  fire. 

The  sorcerers  yelled  like  hyenas,  and 
abandone<l  direct  action  that  very  night. 
They  became  parlor  sorcerers,  and  spent 
their  evenings  at  home  reading  the  AVm- 
Rrpiiblic. 

Edmund  Lkster  Pkarson 


July  9.   1921] 
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Book  Reviews 

Letters  of  Civil  War 
Time 

A  Cvu.E  UK  Adams  Letters,  1861-1865.  Edited 
by  VVorthiiigton  Cliauncey  Ford.  Two 
Volumes.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

THIS  collection  of  letters  of  the  Civil 
War  time  recalls  to  mind  the  Sher- 
man Letters  published  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.    Each  work  embodies  the  cor- 
respondence of  two  earnest,   intelligent, 
and  patriotic  young  brothers  during  the 
greatest  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.  The  Shermans  were  some- 
what older  than   the  Adamses  and  had 
had   experience   in   the  service  of   their 
country   on    the   military   and    the   civil 
side,    respectively;   but    they   were    novi 
homines    from    that    great    nationalistic 
West  which  really  saved  the  Union.  The 
Adamses  got  their  first  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic service  in  the  two  kinds  during  the 
war;    but    they    were    heirs    of    a    dis- 
tinguished family  tradition  running  back 
to   the  birth   of  the   Republic  and  they 
were  of   that   Massachusetts   whose  na- 
tionalism was  no  stronger,  at  least,  than 
its   longing  to  kill  slavery  and  conquer 
the  South.    A  comparison  of  these  two 
collections  of  letters  would  give  most  in- 
structive results  for  a  study  of  the  feel- 
ing   that     characterized     the     different 
regions  of  the  North  during  the  war.  We 
can  not   go   into  that   here.    It   may  be 
noted  in  passing,  however,  that  in  both 
works  alike  the  reader  will  find  the  mil- 
itaiy   brother's    letters   more    attractive 
than    the    others'    in    both    matter    and 
manner. 

The  volumes  under  review  contain 
some  letters  from  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  who  was  our  Minister  at  Lon- 
don, more  from  Henry  Adams,  confiden- 
tial secretary  to  his  father,  but  by  far 
the  most  from  Charles  Francis,  Jr.,  a 
cavalry  officer  in  active  service  in  the 
South.  The  father's  letters  are  for  the 
most  part  stiff  and  proper,  revealing 
little  that  has  not  long  been  well  known. 
Henry's  derive  their  chief  interest  from 
what  they  tell  of  the  youthful  character- 
istics of  the  mind  and  genius  that  have 
excited  such  widespread  attention  in  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  here 
the  tendency  to  morbid  self-conscious- 
ness and  ineffective  dilettantism  that 
gives  the  peculiar  flavor  to  the  "Educa- 
tion." The  young  man  falls  in  with  the 
patriotic  fervor  that  prevails  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  and  after  Bull  Run 
is  convinced  that  he  must  go  into  the 
army.  The  summary  treatment  with 
which  this  aspiration  is  disposed  of  by 
Charles  Francis,  Jr.  is  one  of  the  more 
entertaining  episodes  in  the  work. 

It  is  the  letters  of  Charles  Francis, 
Jr.   that  make  the  volumes  as  a  whole 


most  interesting,  attractive,  and  histor- 
ically valuable.  They  reveal  a  virile,  in- 
dependent young  man,  with  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body,  passing  through  experi- 
ences varied  and  thrilling,  and  delight- 
ing in  the  opportunity  to  describe  them 
and  to  estimate  their  bearing  on  the 
great  political  and  social  issues  that  were 
behind  them.  He  was  no  office  soldier. 
In  the  first  months  of  the  war  he  used  his 
little  experience  in  the  militia  in  teach- 
ing the  rudiments  of  soldiering  to  the 
organizations  that  sprang  up  everywhere. 
He  drilled  a  Quincy  company  one  evening 
and,  as  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  "a  fun- 
nier sight  I  don't  want  to  see.  Imagine  a 
line  of  pot-bellied,  round-shouldered  re- 
spectabilities of  fifty  or  thereabouts 
standing  in  two  rows  and  trying  to  dance, 
and  you  have  a  fair  idea  of  this  justly 

celebrated  corps The  only  man 

I  saw  who  could  by  any  possibility  be 
converted  into  a  soldier  was,  unfortun- 
ately, our  worthy  pastor,  ...  it  was  so 
refreshing  to  see  a  man  who  seemed  able 
to  bend  his  back  that  I  asked  John  to 
make  him  a  sergeant  ..." 

Charles  Francis  entered  the  army  at 
the  end  of  1861  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
cavalry,  and  served  through  to  the  end 
of  the  war  in  the  same  branch,  reaching 
the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  first  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Royal  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  but  after  seven  months 
was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  with  which  he  remained  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  His  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Antietam,  the  Rappahannock, 
and  Gettysburg  is  described  in  a  series 
of  extraordinarily  vivid  narratives. 
During  1864  he  was  with  the  headquar- 
ters escort  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  see  much  of 
Grant  and  Meade  and  to  record  his  im- 
pressions of  the  tremendous  fighting  in 
the  Wilderness  and  before  Petersburg, 
with  his  personal  observations  of  the 
Union  commanders.  Some  of  the  best 
passages  in  the  work  occur  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  this  eiqjerience. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  he  took  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  negro  cavalry,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  entered  Richmond 
among  the  first  of  the  Union  troops  in 
April,  1865.  His  association  with  the 
colored  regiment  is  of  special  interest 
in  illustrating  the  growth  and  transfor- 
mations of  Adams's  judgment  with  the 
progress  of  the  war.  During  his  service 
in  South  Carolina  he  became  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  blacks  of  the  coast, 
and  he  lost  all  the  small  enthusiasm  he 
had  ever  had  for  the  freeing  of  the 
slaves  as  the  chief  purpose  of  the  war.  In 
a  long  and  remarkable  letter  of  April  6, 
1862,  he  declares  that  he  is  glad  that 
emancipation  is  coming,  but  that  its 
benefits  will  be  for  the  white  man  and 
not  for  the  "unfortunate  African."  Sud- 
den emancipation  by  the  Government  will 
be,  he  thinks,  a  calamity  for  the  black 


race.  As  to  using  the  negroes  as  soldiers, 
he  has  no   faith   in  it;   and  he  "smiled 
audibly"   at  his   brother's   idea   that  he 
should  take  a  commission   in  a  colored 
regiment — "to  become  a  'nigger  driver' 
in  my  old  age,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to,  seeing  that  they  don't  run  away,  or 
shirk  work  or  fatigue  duty."  In  July  of 
the    following   year,    1863,    however,    he 
declares  that  the  final  determination  to 
organize  negro  regiments  "is  our  great- 
est victory  of  the  war  so  far,"  and  that 
he  almost  wishes  he  had  gone  into  the 
movement.      Three     months     later     he 
writes:    "I  want  to  see  200,000  black  sol- 
diers in  the  field,  and  then  I  shall  think 
it  time  to  have  peace."   His  thought  here 
is,  however,  that  the  military  training 
is  essential  to  the  uplifting  of  the  race 
rather  than  to  the  success  of  the  North 
in  the  fighting.    At  the  first  attack  on 
Petersburg    he    heard    that    the    black 
troops  had  fought  well  and  ferociously, 
and  he  adds:  "Of  course  our  black  troops 
are  not  subject  to  any  of  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare."   Finally  in  November, 
1864,  after  two  months  in  command  of 
his  black  regiment,  he  reverts  in  some 
measure    to    his    original    opinion    that 
there  is  something  in  the  race  that  is  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  their  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  whites,  that  this  lies  in  their 
racial  characteristics  rather  than  in  their 
long  subjection  to  slavery,  and  that  while 
they  may  do  very  well  as  infantry,  where 
mass  action  prevails,  their  usefulness  as 
cavalry  is  scanty. 

The  well-known  admiration  of  the 
Adamses  for  Seward's  ability,  and  low 
opinion  of  Lincoln's,  are  repeatedly  illus- 
trated in  this  correspondence.  With  re- 
spect to  Lincoln,  Charles  Francis,  Jr.  is 
in  general  less  critical  than  his  father  or 
brother,  but  finds  the  President  in  Nov- 
ember, 1861,  quite  unequal  to  the  situa- 
tion. In  March  of  186-5,  however,  the 
sublime  second  inaugural  carried  the 
young  man  clear  off  his  feet.  "That  rail- 
splitting  lawj-er,"  he  wrote  his  father  on 
March  7,  "is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
day.  Once  at  Gettysburg  and  now  again 
on  a  greater  occasion  he  has  shown  a 
capacity  for  rising  to  the  demands  of  the 
hour  which  we  should  not  expect  from 

orators  or  men  of  the  schools 

What  will  Europe  think  of  this  utterance 
of  the  rude  ruler,  of  whom  they  have 
nourished  so  lofty  a  contempt?" 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
father,  while  fully  appreciating  this 
splendid  state  paper,  never  came  to  share 
the  son's  enthusiasm  for  its  author.  In 
a  letter  of  April  28,  full  of  the  indigna- 
tion caused  by  news  of  the  assassination, 
the  senior  Adams  is  careful  to  ascribe 
the  policy  of  conciliation  and  charity  that 
had  been  adopted  to  "Abraham  Lincoln 
and  William  H.  Seward"  and  "the  Chief 
Magistrate  in  conjunction  with  the  Com- 
m^inder  in  Chief  of  the  forces."  [Italics 
mine].  Charles  Francis,  Jr.,  said  in  later 
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years  that  hw  father  was  never  to  the 
day  of  his  death  convinced  that  Lincoln 
wrote  the  second  inaugural  unassisted. 
A  sinv'ie  concluding  comment  is  called 
i^^and  that  in  connection  with  the  edit- 
injr.  One  can  not.  of  course,  be  so  rash 
as  to  find  fault  with  Dr.  Ford's  taste  and 
judgment;  they  have  that  approach  to 
perfection  which  his  scholarship  and 
■  Mperience  must  insure.  But  why,  O  why, 
id  he  not  promise  us  in  his  Introductory 
Note,  where  he  .says  that  these  letters 
were  "selivtetl  from  what  would  fill  many 
volumes,"  that  these  many,  or  at  the  very 
least  more,  volumes  should  sooner  or 
later  >••'<■  th.-  lijrht? 

William  A.  Di'nning 

licrcstord  as  Minor  Proplict 

Iv.-..,!-  rii.s        \   Si.  r\   ..i  the  Near  Future  in 
rcsford.   New  York : 

IT  is  a  novel,"  quoth  the  publisher  or 
the  publisher's  man,  "that  must  be 
read  not  only  for  its  intensely  moving 
stor>',  but  for  its  sweeping  power,  its  up- 
lifting inspiration,  its  overmastering 
sense  of  inevitability." 

It  may  be  so,  for  those  who  have  eyes 
to  .sec.  Pity  the  poor  blind.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  deny  that  it  is  a  novel;  for 
what  isn't?  But  an  intensely  moving 
8tor>-  I  have  not  found  it.  Rather  it 
strikes  me  as  one  of  those  ingenious  fan- 
tasies or  stunts  of  the  fancy  which  every 
current  novelist  permits  himself  at  some 
time  or  other.  Pleasant  to  abandon  in- 
terpretation or  ingenuity  for  dealing  in 
the  business  of  minor  prophecy.  Day 
after  to-morrow  is  fair  game  for  us  all. 
But  minor  prophecy  isn't  story-telling. 
The  author  of  .Jacob  Stahl,  like  H.  G. 
Wells  and  .Jack  Ix)ndon  and  the  vast  com- 
pany of  their  successors  at  this  kind  of 
thing,  really  creates  nothing.  All  he  does 
is  to  put  an  interesting  speculation  in 
narrative  form.  After  the  subtitle  of  the 
book,  one  may  \>e  puzzled  by  the  author's 
"Foreword  to  American  Edition."  He  is 
a  little  hurt  that  Knglish  reviewers  have 
taken  his  forecast  seriously.  "I  do  not," 
he  says,  "anticipate  a  bloody  revolution 
in  England  either  on  the  lines  indicated 
or  on  any  other;  but  I  do,  nevertheless, 
hold  myself  committe<l  definitely  to  a 
prophecy."  This  prophecy  is  nothing  le.ss 
than  that  "European  civilization  has 
passed  its  highest  point  of  development 
and  will  gradually  decline;  that  the  con- 
flict between  Capital  and  I-alior  in  P^urope 
may  be  ultimately  settled  on  some  more 
or  less  reasonable  basis,  but  that  in  the 
proves-  our  civilization,  as  such,  will 
ce.'i.'.c  to  be  a  world-influence;  and  that, 
finally,  we  must  look  to  the  Initeci  States 
of  An, erica  for  the  development  of  a  new 
world-order,  which  I  sincer«ly  hope  and 
pray  may  be  greater  and  better  than  the 
one  it  will  supersede." 

Well,  this  news  has  its  cheery  aspect — 


for  Americans;  it  must  surely  have  been 
a  Yankee  who  is  citeil  as  having  called 
the  book  "the  first  counterblast  to  present 
IR'ssimism."  Europe's  burning,  and 
.Merrie  England  goeth  to  pot  before  our 
eyes:  but  it's  an  ill  wind.  .  .  .  And  there 
is  some  fun  ahead  for  the  dog  that  hasn't 
yet  had  his  day. 

To  be  .serious,  we  owe  to  Mr.  Beres- 
ford's  book  such  attention  as  a  soberly 
conceived  and  ingeniously  contrived  fable 
of  the  future  deserves.  He  sees  '  for  the 
1  urpose  of  his  fable)  an  England  of  102:i 
in  which  Labor  at  last  achieves  its  "di- 
rect action"  of  the  General  Strike.  Or- 
ganized production  and  transportation 
cea.se  with  organized  government.  The 
working  class  becomes  fheoi'etically  the 
dominating  class;  and  the  countrj'  goes 
to  pieces.  Presently  time  and  occasion 
are  ripe  for  a  successful  coup  by  the  re- 
actionaries, and  not  without  violence  the 
old  regime  sweeps  back  into  power.  But 
this  is  not  the  end.  To  the  fabulist's  eye 
revolution  and  reaction  are  alike  symp- 
toms of  mortal  disease.  The  triumph  of 
the  old  governing  class  is  followed  l)y  a 
reckless  throwing  overboard  cf  ballast. 
Society  pursjies  more  feverishly  than 
ever  the  new  sensation,  the  ^stinging 
moment  of  intoxication  which  shall  dull, 
for  the  moment,  its  obscure  fear.  All 
human  forces  are  forces  of  decline,  "a 
frivolous  and  worthless  aristocracy,  a 
dishonest  Government,  a  crass  and  self- 
seeking  middle-class,  a  discontented  and 
re.sentful  body  of  workmen."  What  then? 
Where  is  our  counterblast  against  pes- 
simism? Not,  according  to  the  text  of 
the  story,  in  any  clear  enunciation  of  a 
new  spirit  moving  upon  the  waters,  in 
America  or  elsewhere;  but,  at  best,  in  the 
dim  faith  that  such  a  spirit  will  some- 
how manifest  itself  for  the  regeneration 
Cnot  reformation)  of  the  world.  Here  be- 
fore us  is  civilization  "dying  full  of  sin 
and  splendor,  of  fierce  uncompleted  de- 
sires and  glorious  accomplishments."  Her 
light  flickers  and  wanes:  "All  human  life 
was  but  a  little  candle  burning  in  the 
great  dark  house  of  the  world,  a  trem- 
bling light  of  aspiration  and  endeavor 
that  would  presently  be  quenched  by  the 
coming  of  the  dawn." 

The  Paul  Leaming  of  the  narrative  is 
a  prophet  of  the  dawn;  a  mystic  and  per- 
fectionist who  bases  his  vision  on  doc- 
trines of  non-resistance  and  brotherly 
love.  With  no  more  violence  ar.d  no  more 
fear  in  the  world,  all  will  some  day  come 
right.  He  has  his  moments  of  doubt,  as 
when  he  foresees  that  in  a  decadent  Lon- 
don he  will  be  set  down  not  as  a  true 
prophet  but  as  "a  foolish  fanatic  who  had 
sufl"ered  from  shell-shock  and  never  (juite 
recovered;  a  case  for  the  psychologist." 
But  he  is  restored  by  the  resolve  to 
"spend  himself  in  love,"  and  by  the  inner 
assurance  that  every  human  being  is 
his  spiritual  eijual  and  therefore  bound  to 
respond  to  the  power  of  love.    "I  believe 


that  the  great  light  is  coming  to  us, 
here  on  this  earth.  I  believe  that 
It  will  come  soon,  even  if  we  are  not 
ready  to  receive  it."  So  we  part  with  Paul 
as.  spiritually  companied  by  the  aristo- 
cratic Angela,  he  sets  forth  upon  his 
larger  missioti.  To  .say  the  truth,  he  is 
neither  more  nor  le.ss  impressive  than  the 
rest  of  the  succession  of  near-C'hrists 
who  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  recent 
fiction.  He  but  reaflirms  the  doctrines 
which  for  two  thousand  years  the  West- 
ern world  has  made  obeisance  to  and 
failed  to  live  by.  And — the  fault  of  his 
kind — he  succeeds  in  being  an  appealing 
figure  without  becoming  impressive.  Per- 
haps it  is  that  he  embodies  what  may  be 
called  the  feminine  or  passive  aspect  of 
an  ancient  faith  rather  than  any  kindling 
and  robust  evangel,  old  or  new.  He  lacks 
the  force  and  completion  of  a  Lrue  Mes- 
siah, and  his  story  arouses  a  tolerant  in- 
terest, at  most. 

H.  W.   BOYNTON 

Recent  \'cTse 

Lfxeniis.  By  .Amy  I-owclI.  Boston:  Hough- 
ten   MiDlin   Ciimpany. 

.Avon's  H.M(vkst.  By  Hdwin  .Arlington  Rob- 
inson. New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Pf.Ncii :  The  Immortal  Liar.  By  Conrad 
.Xikcii.     .New   ^'ork  :   .Mirod  A.  Knopf. 

.■\  Caxopk  Jar.  By  Ix-onora  Speyer.  New 
\V)rk :  E.   P.  Duttoii  Comiaiiy. 

MISS  AMY  LOWELL'S  preoccupation 
with  form  has  been  protracted. 
Call  form  the  circumference  in  literature 
and  matter  the  centre,  and  it  has  taken 
Miss  Lowell  a  long  time  to  make  her 
rounds,  to  traverse  her  circumference. 
On  the  attainment  of  that  goal,  what 
would — or  what  will — happen?  She 
might  turn  inward  toward  the  centre. 
That  would  be  rescue.  Or  she  might  re- 
traverse  the  circumference.  That  would 
be  ruin.  Forms  as  forms  will  not  bear 
re-inspection;  curiosity  is  evanescent. 
To  your  guest  in  your  cabinet  you  may 
show  the  curious  urn  or  amphora  only 
once,  though  you  may  replenish  the  same 
goblet  for  him  a  dozen  times  in  the 
dinip'- ''oom.  In  Miss  Lowell's  latest 
boo.  ^egends,"  the  origination  of 
forms  na.s — for  the  time  being — stopped. 
There  are  indeed  some  casual  eccen- 
tricities such  as  the  combination  of  free 
verse  and  polyphonic  pro.se  in  "Many 
Swans"  or  the  alternation  of  rhymed  and 
unrhymed  elements  in  "The  Statue  in  the 
Garden."  The  first  of  these  is  inoffen- 
sive, but  the  second  is  a  stumbling  block. 
A  poem  shoulii  not  waver  between  rhyme 
and  rhymelessness.  Wear  shoes  by  all 
means,  or  go  barefoot  if  you  must,  but 
one  foot  bare  and  one  foot  shod  is  a  com- 
bination disowned  alike  by  tramp  and 
millionaire. 

If  "legends,"  accordingly,  be  not 
rejilly  novel  in  technique,  which  of  the 
two    issues    has    it    preferred?      Has    it 
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sought  stagnancy  in  self-repetition,  or 
has  it  found  a  new  domain  in  matter? 
The  answer  is  that  both  results  have 
come  to  pass,  but  the  first  more  notice- 
ably than  the  second.  Much  of  "Legends" 
is  repeated,  that  is  to  say,  deadened,  ex- 
periment. The  "Yucca"  piece  is  spas- 
modic, without  being  powerful.  "A 
Legend  of  Porcelain,"  Oriental  in  its 
source,  is  china-painting.  "Many  Swans," 
an  Indian  tale,  should  logically  have  been 
beadwork,  but  "Many  Swans,"  in  which 
the  American  Indian  seems  half  a  kins- 
man to  his  Asiatic  namesake,  is  more 
than  beadwork  without  quite  rising  to 
humanity.  "The  Statue  in  the  Garden" 
begins  with  vigor,  but  when  the  statue 
becomes  not  only  alive  (which  is  quite  as 
much  as  any  reasonable  statue  should 
ask)  but  muscular,  vehement,  and  well- 
nigh  demoniac,  it  is  the  reader  who  turns 
stony.  These  things  are,  in  essence,  re- 
currences; the  book's  real  virtue  lies  for 
me  in  four  shorter  pieces,  "The  Ring  and 
the  Castle,"  "Dried  Marjoram,"  "Before 
the  Storm,"  and  "Four  Sides  to  a  House." 
All  four  are  tales  of  terror,  and  two,  if 
not  three,  may  be  classified  as  ballads 
with  the  rhyme  and  the  stress  on  rhyme 
to  which  ballads  are  addicted.  It  is  both 
singular  and  pleasant  that  Miss  Lowell 
should  possess  a  real  capacity  for  the 
ballad,  a  form  in  which  possibly  she  re- 
links herself  with  her  own  childhood  and 
that  childhood  of  the  race  from  which 
her  secession  and  recession  have  been, 
one  sometimes  fancies,  too  complete.  For 
once  she  made  my  heart  bleed  in  two 
stanzas  of  "Dried  Marjoram"  ( pages 
236-7).  "The  Ring  and  the  Castle,"  if 
morbid,  is  vigorous,  and  in  "Before  the 
Storm"  and  "Two  Sides  to  a  House" 
there  is  a  real  force  which  artifice  may 
obstruct,  but  can  not  vanquish. 

The  long  road  runs,  and  the  long  road 
runs. 

Who    comes    over    the    long    road, 
Peter? 
Who  knocks  at  the  door  in  the  cold  twi- 
light, 
And  begs  a  heap  of  straw  for  the  night, 
And  a  bit  of  a  sup  and  a  bit  of  a  bite — 
Do  you  know  the  face,  Peter? 

He    lays    him    down    on    the    floor    and 

sleeps. 

Must  you  wind  the  clock,  Peter? 
It  will  strike  and  strike  the  dark  night 

through. 
He  will  sleep  past  one,  he  will  sleep  past 

two. 
But  when  it  strikes  three  what  will  he 

do? 

He  will  rise  and  kill  you,  Peter. 

We  are  forever  talking  of  Miss  Low- 
ell's forms.  Why  not  put  those  forms 
out  of  our  minds  for  once,  and  ask  our- 
selves what  she  would  have  amounted  to, 
if  she  had  confined  herself  to  the  metres 
of  Tennyson  and  Browning?     We  may 


think  her  forms  good  or  bad,  but  few  of 
us  would  contend  that  they  are  bad 
enough  to  blast  a  Keats  or  good  enough 
to  save  a  Hayley.  Of  such  a  Miss  Low- 
ell a  shrewd  critic  might  have  said  that 
she  was  made  up  of  two  elements,  style 
and  picture,  with  insufficiency  and  inef- 
ficiency on  the  human  and  vital  sides.  In 
the  point  of  emotion  her  materials  are 
elementary;  they  are  chiefly  lusts  and 
fears,  and  they  offer,  in  their  crudity,  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  subtlety  of  her 
jesthetic  intuitions.  Our  critic  might 
go  on  to  say  that  her  style  was  too 
stylistic  and  her  pictures  too  pictorial, 
and  that  these  excesses  were  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  check  which  a  larger  de- 
velopment of  the  humanities  and  vitali- 
ties would  have  imposed.  The  style  is 
too  self-centred ;  it  is  absolute,  instead  of 
being  relative  to  thought ;  and  one  feels 
dimly  that  the  thought  moves  with  cir- 
cumspection and  almost  breathes  with 
caution  lest  it  should  derange  the  felicity 
of  its  apparel.  Similarly  with  the  pic- 
tures; for  all  their  "stains  and  splendid 
dyes"  what  one  gets  from  a  page  of 
Miss  Lowell  is  less  a  picture  than  a  vivid 
sense  of  picturesqueness.  The  images 
are  sharp — that  is  Miss  Lowell's  voca- 
tion ;  but  the  sharp  image  may  end  in 
the  blurred  picture.  It  is  well  to  be  told 
to  see  things,  as  it  is  well  to  be  told  to 
do  things,  provided  always  that  one  is 
not  told  to  do  or  told  to  see  too  many 
things  in  too  short  a  time.  Precise  lines, 
if  many  and  serried,  may  easily  become 
not  an  easement  but  a  difficulty  to  an 
average  mind  grouping  them  hastily  on  a 
restricted  inner  canvas.  The  common 
mind  is  a  clumsy  limner;  Miss  Lowell 
asks  too  much  and  aids  too  little;  the 
obligations  are  many  and  the  instiga- 
tions few.  One  is  moved  sometimes  to 
ask  if  even  for  Miss  Lowell  herself  the 
word  is  the  mere  depositary  of  the  pic- 
ture, or  if  the  picture  is  simply  the 
transition  and  preliminary  to  the  word. 
Is  the  page  after  all  her  landscape?  Who 
can  say?  What  one  may  say  less  doubt- 
fully is  that  her  final  limitation  does 
not  lie  in  the  adoption  or  refusal  of  this 
or  that  novelty  in  technique,  but  in  an 
ascendency  of  style  and  picture  by  which 
style  and  picture  themselves  suff'er  in 
the  forfeiture  of  their  natural  and  health- 
ful ministry  to  the  stronger  actualities 
of  life.  Having  said  so  much,  one  is 
pleased  to  add  that  Miss  Lowell  remains 
a  personage,  if  for  no  other  reason,  be- 
cause she  is  a  woman  of  whom  there  is 
always  something  to  be  said. 

"Avon's  Harvest"  will  not  fortify  Mr. 
Robinson's  reputation.  It  is  a  short  story 
versified,  a  gruesome  short  story,  deriv- 
ing about  three-fourths  of  its  gruesome- 
ness  from  pathology  and  the  remaining 
fourth  from  the  occult.  One  man  is 
haunted,  hounded,  driven  to  death,  by  the 
thought  or  image  of  another.  Both  are 
little,  and  therein  lies  the  littleness  of 


the  poem.  The  chaser  sends  a  retaliatory 
post-card  to  the  victim  on  the  victim's 
birthday  every  year;  in  that  act  he  is 
classed.  The  object  of  pursuit  is  hardly 
more  respectable;  he  permits  himself  to 
be  scourged  through  life  and  out  of  life 
by  a  groveling  remorse  for  entirely  justi- 
fiable conduct  toward  a  thoroughly  de- 
spicable man.  Mr.  Robinson  wants  me 
to  pity  him;  my  pity  is  otherwise  en- 
gaged. Parts  of  the  book  are  not  ill 
done.  Certain  passages — one  rather  long 
passage — show  vividness  on  the  plane  on 
which  it  has  pleased  Mr.  Robinson  to  be 
vivid  in  this  book.  The  style  is  not  with- 
out examples  of  the  poet's  characteristic 
felicity  in  the  sudden  emergence  of  the 
rich  from  the  plain,  the  disclosure  of  the 
thread  of  scarlet  in  the  crape.  But  it 
is  likewise  overrun  with  examples  of  his 
characteristic  infelicity — that  circum- 
ambiency,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  the 
periodic  sentence  in  the  windings  of 
which  the  normal  reader  is  prone  to  lose 
himself  and  has  to  choose  between  going 
back  to  find  a  lantern  or  struggling  for- 
ward in  the  dark.  There  is  a  dagger  on 
a  dictionary  in  the  poem,  and  a  dagger 
on  a  dictionary  might  stand  well  enough 
for  those  trenchancies  which  show  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  above  the  verbi- 
age and  circumlocution.  The  poet  does 
not  shrink  from  writing : 

Which  I  shall  not  investigate  again 
Till   I   be  taken    there   by   other   forces 
Which  are  innate  in  my  economy. 

But  only  four  lines  above  he  writes : 

Hearing    the    wind    outside    among    the 

trees 
And   the    black    water   washing    on   the 

shore, 

where  simple  words  are  cunningly 
taught  to  unlock  their  secret  energies. 

Mr.  Conrad  Aiken  wants  to  prove  that 
we  are  all  puppets.  He  looks  for  an  ex- 
ample and  he  takes  Punch.  Now  Punch 
can  no  more  furnish  the  proof  that  the 
world  is  a  world  of  puppets  than  a  dwarf 
can  furnish  the  proof  that  mankind  is 
a  race  of  pigmies.  The  latter  proof 
should  be  furnished  by  our  so-called 
giants,  and  the  proof  of  universal  pup- 
pethood  should  seek  an  instance  in  the 
most  active,  vital,  and  strong-willed  of 
men.  Napoleon  would  be  the  superlative 
example,  and  Tolstoy  in  "War  and 
Peace"  was  shrewd  enough  to  pick  him 
out  as  the  rampart  of  the  thesis  that  all 
rulers,  even  the  strongest,  are  marion- 
ettes. But  Punch's  puppetry  is  merely 
vocatiotial,  and  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
leanings  of  the  race. 

Mr.  Aiken's  Punch,  who  is  a  very  in- 
genious and  self-scrutinizing  Punch, 
feels  that  he  is  in  a  net ;  that  is  the 
sum  of  Jlr.  Aiken's  demonstration.  But 
how  much  does  the  feeling  prove?  Many 
men  feel  that  they  are  free.  The  strong 
evidence  for  puppetry  would  be  objective, 
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that  a  man,  vehemently  willinR  and 
■  one  thinjf.  .should  fuul  himself  pro- 
:  by  the  ver>'  vehemence  of  his  will 
.!ui  deed    to  the   exiut    :mtiix>des   of   his 
•sire.     That  hap|»ened  to  Oedipus;  that 
hiTpiH-ned    to    St.    Julian,    who    slew    hi.s 
luirents    ( mistakinjc   them    for   his   wife 
and  a  paramour  I   in  the  distant  country 
to  which  he  had  piously  fled  in  his  horror 
at    the  thouK'ht   of   such   a   crime.     .Mr. 
Aiken,  atrain,  havinjr  proved  that  I'unch 
!.■»  a  pup|>er,  sujrj'psts  that  Punch's  show- 
man is  ji;  :  ct,  and  even  intimates 
that  the  "f  that  showman,  who 
is  no  other  than  Ciod  him.self.  is  a  pup- 
I>et.    But  a  disgrace  so  widely  distrilniteti 
lea^t-.s  by  its  very  comprehensiveness  to 
Ik-  distrrace.     Call   me  little,   and   1   am 
huniiliate<l:   but   call   me,   the  .solar  s\s- 
and  the  stellar  universe  little  in  the 
,    .   breath,  and  I  am  instantly  restored 
10  cheer  and  !i>. 

.Mr.  Aiken  I'hy,  in  which  one 

:  .'cts  him  of  takinj?  but  a  tepid  and 

•iiK  interest,  comes  to  little.     But  I 

.'il    more    pleasure    in    his    verse    in 

I'unch"    than    in    any    ofTshoot    of   his 

.Muse  since  "Earth   Triumphant."     The 

■  -ure   is   not    free    from    stain.     The 

■  ly  se.xual  ob.se.s.sion  is  there  in  undi- 
minished force.  There  are  artists  whose 
end  is  creation,  and  artists  whose  end 
is  procreation.  Mr.  Aiken  belonjfs  to  the 
latter  class.  His  Punch  is  referred  to 
Italy:  otherwise  one  might  question  the 
necessity  of  loading  with  miasma  a  tale 
with   which  a   race   reproached   for  pru- 

•   '     ■  -  has  for  a  century 

.'.ildren.  Mr.  Aiken's 

•;on    IS    sometimes    uncha-stened,    and 

-  .;  Ltimes    indicates    either   a   .scorn    of 

fact   or  an  access  to  fact.s   from   which 

his   humbler  fellows  are  excluded.     His 

stars  hum  and  his  moonlight  roars  and 

sings.     But  there  are  happier 

when    truth    and   lieauty   have 

Hut    lied    together    t>efore    the    onset    of 

vigor,  moments  when  the  style  is  light, 

swift,  and  intimately  delicate. 

Aljove  black  trees  the  moon  swam  high 
And  "mall  white  clouds  were  in  the  sky; 

Is  were  sweet ;  we  crept 
1  where   the  gnml    folk   slept 

into  a  garden;  a  silver  light 
Flared    through    the    trees,    and    dimly 

bright 
Were  pool  and  grass  and  garden  walk. 

I  .shall  begin  with  Mrs.  .Speyer  l.v  quot- 
ing "The  Ladder"  i  page  J'JI. 

I  had  a  sudden  vision  in  the  night — 

I     did     not     sleep,     I     dare    not    say     I 

dreamed — 
Beside  my  \>ed  a  pallid  ladder  gleamed 
And    lifted    upward    to    the    sky's    dim 

height: 
And  every  rung  shone  strangely  in  that 

lifCht. 
And  eveo'  rung  a  woman's  body  seemed. 
Outstretched,   and   down    the   side.s   her 

long  hair  xtreamcfl. 


And  vou — you  climbed  that  ladder  of  de- 
light! 

You  climbed,  sure-footed,  naked  rung  by 

rung, 
Clius|)ed  them  and  trod  them,  called  them 

by  their  name. 
And  my  name  too  I  heard  you  speak  at 

last; 
You  stood  upon  my  breast  the  while  and 

tlung 
A  hand  up  to  the  next!     And  then — oh 

shame — 
1   kissed  the  fool  that  brui.sed  me  as  it 

pa.ssed. 

Neither  the  image  nor  the  sentiment 
is  quite  sane,  but  the  execution  is  itself 
a   ladder,   and   the   poem    is   splendid   in 
its  ruthlessness.     .Mrs.  Speyer,  while  by 
no  means  unmodern,  is  not  staringly  or 
raspingly  modern,    ."^he  writes  free  verse, 
but   the   free  verse   hangs   like   a   scarf 
from  her  shoulder,  ready  to  glide  to  the 
floor  at  any  turn.     She  is  not  cumbered 
with  views.     There  is  something  in  her 
half  intensity,  half  «iuest  for  intensity, 
which  profits  moderately  by  the  freedoms 
of    the    time    without    interesting    itself 
very    decisively    either    in    the    mainte- 
nance or  the  dissolution  of  the  code.  She 
is    best,    1    think,    in    poems    like    "The 
I^idder"  or  "Sekhmet,"  poems  bitter  yet 
fragrant,    pitiless    yet    bright,    recalling 
vaguely  that  Star  in  the  Apocalyp.se  that 
was  named  Wormwood.  She  has  tempera- 
ment and  she  has  method,  and  the  control 
of  temperament  by  method — the  inducing 
of  the  cataract  to  turn  your  wheel — is  al- 
most the  formula  for  great  work.  Great 
Mrs.   Speyer's   work  can    not    be  called, 
partly  perhaps  because  the  temperament 
is  too  self-centred.  In  the  very  first  poem, 
"Friends,"   grief   as   a  shackle   to    indi- 
viduality is  imperiously  thrust  aside.  In 
the  last  poem,  "The  Ego  Cries   Itself," 
the  Ego,  like  Uunsany's  lieggars.  clothes 
it.self    in    godhead.       In    another    poem 
Mrs.   Speyer  kisses   an   old   photograph. 
For  whose  sake?     "For  the  sitter's,  of 
course,"  cries  the  ingenuous  reader.  Not 
at  all;  Mrs.  Speyer  is  ki.ssing  the  memory 
of  herself.     This   is  not  the   invariable 
note;  poems  like  "To  the  Victors  and  the 
Vanquished"    express   a   large  and   gen- 
erous humanity  which  should  make  honor 
for  .Mrs.  Speyer  in  years  to  come.     But 
a  good  deal  of  the  verse  is  suited  to  the 
title  of  the  book.     A  Canopic  jar  was  a 
ve.'<sel   in   which   the  ancient    Egyptians 
pre.served  the  hearts  of  their  dead;  such 
a  heart  divided  from  the  world  communed 
with  it-nelf  and  its  included  spices.  Mrs. 
.Speyer  has  put  her  heart  in  such  a  jar. 
I  wonder  if  that  jar  is  .sealed;  I  wonder 
if  the  key  is  turned  in  the  door  of  the 
chamber  that  enshrines  it;  1  ask  myself 
if  it  would  not  lie  well  for  that  heart  that 
the  thieving  world  should  enter  in  and 
steal  it. 

O.  w.  Firkins 


A  CJui(lr-l)(M)k  to  CJovcni- 
mont  Account  iiiu: 

ruiMII-U-.s    iiK    (ioVICR.SVIR.VT    .AllorNTI.SO    AND 

Kn'oKTiNi;.       My     Francit     Oakoy.       -New 
^■.lrk:    n.  AiipU'loii  ami  Ouni'any. 

LACK  of  precise  knowledge  concerning 
the  true  condition  of  the  public  fin- 
ances has  been  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  governmental  waste  and  extrav- 
agance in  this  country.  Neither  the 
executive  nor  legislative  authorities  have 
posses.sed,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the 
data  neede<l  by  them  in  order  to  plan 
carefully  the  financial  operations  of  na- 
tion. State,  or  city.  Accounting  is  merely 
the  science  of  producing  the.se  data 
promptly  and  in  usable  form.  It  is  a 
fundamental  of  sound  administration. 

P'or  this  reason  .Mr.  Oakey's  book  is 
both  timely  and  important.  It  is  timely 
because  public  officials  are  now  coming 
to  realize  that  a  dependable  system  of 
account-keeping  is  the  preretjuisite  of 
efficiency;  it  is  important  because  it  cov- 
ers a  field  in  which  intelligible  guide- 
Ijooks  have  hitherto  been  almost  entirely 
lacking.  The  author  has  had  long  and 
varied  experience  as  an  accountant  in 
both  public  and  private  service:  he  un- 
derstands what  things  are  essential  and 
he  .sets  them  forth  in  a  clear  non-tech- 
nical way. 

The  volume  begins,  quite  appropri- 
ately, with  a  statement  of  what  informa- 
tion the  public  authorities  ought  to  have 
in  order  that  they  may  do  their  work 
effectively.  Usually  we  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  all  branches  of  government, 
executive  and  legislative,  require  data 
of  the  .same  sort.  This,  of  cour.se,  is  not 
the  case.  Mr.  Oakey  makes  clear,  in  a 
way  which  has  not  been  done  heretofore, 
just  what  is  needed  in  each  department 
of  the  public  service.  One  phase  of  this 
matter,  though  not  entirely  overlooked, 
i.s,  unhappily,  dealt  with  altogether  too 
summarily,  that  is  to  say,  the  financial 
information  needed  by  the  public.  Mr. 
Oakey  is  correct  in  saying  that  very  little 
accurate  information  with  respect  to  the 
finances  of  nation.  State,  or  city  ever 
reaches  the  average  citizen,  but  he  vouch- 
safes no  specific  suggestions  as  to  how 
this  important  defect  of  popular  govern- 
ment may  be  eradicated. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Iwok  is 
devoted  to  the  important  and  difficult 
question  of  accounting  for  general  and 
special  funds.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to 
details  but  no  one  will  challenge  the 
soundness  of  the  basic  principles  which 
Mr.  Oakey  .sets  forth  in  this  part  of  his 
treatise.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
chapters  on  balance  sheets,  surplus  ac- 
counts, statements  of  receipts,  expendi- 
tures and  stores,  fixed  property  accounts 
and  debt  accounting.  The  suggestions 
which  the  author  makes  are  not  intended 
to  be  applic.'ible  everywhere  and  under  all 
circumstances,  but  the  public  accountant 
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who  holds  closely  to  them  is  not  likely  to 
go  very  far  astray.  A  very  great  merit 
of  the  book  is  its  intelligibility  to  those 
who  are  not  experts  in  accounting 
methods.  Too  often  such  discussions  are 
couched  in  a  professional  jargon  which 
none  but  the  elect  can  comprehend.  This 
book  uses  plain  English.  Its  illustrative 
tables  are  excellent  and  conduce  greatly 
to  the  clearness  of  pre.sentation.  Mr. 
Oakey  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  per- 
fectly feasible  to  organize  a  system  of 
accounting  which  will  result  in  giving  to 
any  official  of  average  intelligence  all  the 
financial  information  necessary  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  public  affairs.  By  so 
doing  he  has  contributed  substantially  to 
the  cause  of  sound  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

William  Bennett  Munro 

Silver  Lined 

THERE  may  be  moi-e  to  this  silver 
lining  business  than  usual."  The 
professor  permitted  himself  some  luxu- 
ries of  speech  at  home.  He  adjusted 
himself  a  little  more  comfortably  in  his 
arm  chair  and  reached  for  pipe  and  to- 
bacco jar — cigars  had  long  been  an  un- 
known lu.xury  for  household  consump- 
tion. He  was  talking  to  his  wife.  "We 
may  even  be  able  to  afford  a  maid  next 
year." 

She  looked  up  from  her  reading,  but 
there  was  a  doubtful  shake  of  her  head. 
There  had  been  similar  hopes  for  the 
past  six  or  more  yeai's;  and  she  was  a 
practical  woman,  not  much  given  to  sud- 
den bursts   of  enthusiasm. 

"There  is  already  a  shortage  of  jobs, 
now  at  a  season  when  work  is  relatively 
easy  to  be  picked  up,"  he  went  on.  "Last 
year  anyone  with  two  legs  and  two  hands 
could  easily  find  work  at  anything  be- 
tween five  and  ten  dollars  a  day." 

She  remembered,  for  this  was  almost 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  her 
laundress  had  left  her,  upon  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  the  fifty, 
sixty,  or  seventy  cents  an  hour,  and  the 
family  had  been  unable  to  discover  a  suc- 
cessor for  weeks.  "Yes,"  she  replied, 
"Julia  was  back  again  a  week  ago  want- 
ing her  old  position.  She  says  a  great 
many  like  her  are  now  out  of  work." 

He  had  picked  up  a  book,  but  a  train 
of  thought  had  been  started  and,  like 
many  men,  he  had  to  follow  it  aloud  to 
the  end.  "I  wonder  if  in  the  long  run 
it  may  not  be  good  even  for  the  workers? 
More  jobless  men,  the  greater  the  need 
of  efficiency.  Labor  has  steadily  lowered 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  its  work. 
Bricklayers  to-day  with  more  than  twice 
the  wages  lay  only  half  as  many  bricks 
as  they  did  five  years  ago — too  many 
raw  apprentices,  perhaps;  l)ut,  like  a  con- 
voy, the  mass  moves  only  as  far  as 
the  weakest  and  slowest  member.  There 
is   no  longer  any  pride   in   one's   woi-k, 


because  the  possession  of  a  job  carries 
with  it  no  prestige." 

"Do  you  think  we  can  have  the  garage 
built,  and  the  house  papered  and  painted, 
and  the  furnace  repaired  in  the  spring?" 
The  wife's  mind  was  moving  in  a  less 
philosophical  groove.  "Are  all  the  tax 
bills  paid,  especially  that  paving  bill  that 
came  last  month?" 

He  ignored  the  question.  A  professor 
is  nothing  if  not  above  mei-e  practical 
consideration  once  he  is  hot  on  the  trail 
of  an  idea.  "Take  for  example  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  The  country  is  suffer- 
ing and  has  for  several  years  suffered 
from  a  dearth  of  teachers.  The  city 
high  schools  took  from  the  country;  the 
country  high  schools  took  from  the  grade 
schools ;  and  the  poor  rural  schools  have 
not  even  a  Hobson's  choice.  As  a  result 
there  are  thousands  of  misplaced  and  in- 
efficient teachers.  The  universities  even 
have  been  compelled  to  take  what  they 
could  get.  The  old  Ph.D.  requirement 
for  an  instructorship  has  disappeared 
almost  entirely.  And  yet  all  over  the 
country  there  have  been  repeated  in- 
creases in  salaries  for  teachers." 

"Yours,  my  dear,  was  scarcely  touched. 
Why,  the  mere  increase  in  taxes  has  al- 
most used  up  your  increase  this  year." 
Her  woman's  mind  still  labored  with  the 
concrete. 

But  he  went  on.  "There  is  too  much 
restraint  in  the  profession,  too  many 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  freedom- 
loving  minds  of  young  Americans,  and 
they  can  get  just  as  much  pay  and  more 
freedom  with  less  responsibility  in  other 
fields.  Now  if  hard  times  once  set  in  all 
this  will  be  altered.  There  will  be  more 
graduate  students  in  the  university — 
more  candidates  for  university  honors 
and  positions." 

"You  may  even,"  she  exclaimed  enthu- 
siastically, "be  able  to  revive  that  class 
in  Comparative  Philology." 

"Yes,  there  may  again  be  room  for 
disinterested  scholarship.  Our  students 
may,  in  their  desire  to  find  openings  in 
intellectual  work,  again  take  up  the  work 
of  scholarly  research,  even  in  the  less 
practical  fields  of  philology  and  linguis- 
tics; and  I  may  again  have  an  assistant 
to  help  in  the  old  iotacization  problem. 
Teaching  as  a  profession  ought  to  be 
given  a  new  lease  of  life;  and  we  teach- 
ers again  enabled  to  look  upon  ourselves 
as  something  better  than  inmates  of  an 
eleemosynary  institution — a  retreat  for 
the  feeble-minded  who  are  unfit  to  go 
into  business."  There  was  a  savor  of  bit- 
terness as  he  pronounced  these  last 
words. 

His  wife's  thoughts  wandered  for  a 
moment  to  the  slights  she  had  endured 
in  common  with  her  husband,  but  she 
said  nothing. 

"All  the  learned  professions  ought  to 
be  helped,  for  with  a  new  definition  of 
money  there  may  come  again  the  old  gen- 


erous spirit  of  pride  in  a  profession  for 
the  profession's  sake,  and  for  the  learn- 
ing's sake.  But  this  may  be  expecting 
too  much.  At  least  we  can  expect  a 
new  efficiency  in  professional  men,  as 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  less  for  them 
to  do  and  a  resulting  keener  rivalry. 
Like  the  workman,  the  professional  man, 
whether  doctor,  dentist,  preacher,  or  pro- 
fessor, will  have  to  show  his  mettle  to 
hold  his  job." 

"What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  stu- 
dent in  university  or  secondary  school?" 

"A  case  in  point,  several  of  them,"  he 
exclaimed.  "Already  on  account  of  finan- 
cial stringency  at  home  many  of  our 
young  men  and  young  women  are  faced 
with  the  probable  necessity  of  leaving 
school.  Already,  too,  the  students  have 
rebelled  against  some  of  the  cost.  They 
have,  in  fact,  boycotted  certain  extrava- 
gances like  high-priced  dance  halls  and 
places  of  entertainment.  They  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  find  odd 
jobs  to  keep  them  in  college.  They  will 
next  be  asking  themselves  the  inevitable 
question,  why  they  are  at  college  at  all. 
If  a  college  education  means  a  definite 
and  quite  unavoidable  sacrifice  at  home, 
their  parents  will  demand  an  unequivo- 
cal answer." 

"Does  that  mean  that  there  will  be 
fewer  college  students  in  the  years  to 
come  if  hard  times  are  on  us?" 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  "I  hardly 
think  so.  It  was  not  so  years  ago,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  so  now.  Only 
the  purpose  of  a  college  education  will 
be  a  little  more  carefully  considered. 
People  will  not  come  here  because  it  is 
the  thing  to  do,  the  expected  thing,  but 
because  they  realize  that  such  an  edu- 
cation means  increased  efficiency  and 
power.  There  will  come  a  demand  for 
univei'sity  work  because  without  it  the 
young  man  or  young  woman  will  know 
that  he  is  going  to  be  discriminated 
against.  The  idea  of  a  liberal  culture 
will   follow." 

"But  you  are  the  very  one  who  com- 
plained that  the  large  number  of  stu- 
dents to-day  had  destroyed  or  at  least 
undermined  standards.  You  are  the  very 
person  who  not  long  ago  longed  for  a 
return  to  the  small  select  college,  like — " 

"But  this  will  be  only  a  large  select 
college,"  he  interrupted.  "We  can  and 
will  set  new  standards  or  restore  old 
ones.  The  student  to-day,  like  the  labor- 
union  workman,  has  destroyed  the  old 
standards,  for  there  are  no  rewards  for 
good  scholarship  commensurate  with  the 
effort.  There  is  no  obvious  criterion  in 
the  world  to  distinguish  the  good  stu- 
dent from  the  slovenly.  Both  prosper 
in  this  age  when  salesmanship  is  not  the 
thing  needed  but  only  a  pencil  and  order 
book.  How  can  I  talk  Chaucer  or  Milton 
to  the  man  who  I  know  can  sell  and  will 
sell  a  Cadillac  car  to  the  clamoring  trade 
as  rapidly  as  the  freight  can  deliver  it 
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out  of  Detroit,  be  Chaucer  ami  Milton 
never  so  low  on  the  horizon  of  his  intel- 
lect. He  doe.s  not  neetl  to  court  busi- 
ness, it  pursues  him  with  o|)en  arms. 
But  it  will  be  different  to-morrow."  And 
ne  smile<i   a  ahm  smile. 

"It  will  be  a  select  though  large  col- 
lege. And  we  shall  be  able  to  talk  intel- 
lectual discipline,  and  have  a  little  of  the 
respect  again  of  our  classes.  For  it  will 
not  be  .so  ea.<y  to  be  a  college  professor 
in  the  days  that  are  to  be." 

"Nor  so  easy  to  he  a  student,"  his  wife 
smiled  as  she  spoke.  "You  may  even  be 
e.xcused  from  your  duties  on  the  delin- 
quent student  committee,  and  come  home 
on  time  for  dinner." 

"I  et's  not  worry  over  the  impo.-ssibles. 
But  the  time  may  come  when  a  graduate 
will  not  smile  at  the  solemn  irony  of  the 
words  on  his  diploma." 

Philo  M.  Hick,  Jr. 

Eclioes  of  the  Old 
H  ussia 

EVERY  town  in  Europe  to-day  has  its 
refugees  from  Russia.  In  Paris, 
where  I  am  writing  this  letter,  there  are 
said  to  be  a  hundred  thousand  of  them. 
Most  of  them  are  living  in  the  saddest 
misery:  without  any  funds  whatever, 
without  special  training  that  will  allow 
them  to  earn  their  living,  or,  worse  still, 
handicapped  by  their  nationality  from 
exercising  their  profession,  whatever  it 
is,  they  are  either  starving  or  living  on 
the  merest  pittances.  I  met  a  girl  yester- 
day, for  example,  who  had  been  a  lady  of 
waiting  at  the  Tsar's  court,  but  who  was 
now  struggling  to  live  and  to  support  her 
mother  on  what  little  she  can  make  by 
painting  portraits.  A  few  hours  later  in 
a  cafe  I  met  a  young  Russian  Jew,  an 
engineer  by  profession,  who  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  a  minor  post  as  proof- 
reader on  a  Paris  Russian  newspaper, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  not  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  him  a  salary  for  the  last  few 
weeks.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the.se  are 
exce[)tionally  hard  cases;  on  the  con- 
trary, these  two  people  are  better  off  than 
very  many  of  their  compatriots;  but  I 
mention  them  as  typical  ca.ses  that  one 
meets  every  day. 

Indeed  in  some  ways  Paris  has  be- 
come more  Ru.ssian  than  present-day 
Russia  itself.  There  are  so  many  Russian 
writers  and  readers  in  Paris  that  several 
presses  are  at  work  turning  out  new  and 
old  lxK)ks  in  Russian  for  them.  There 
are  two  daily  newspapers,  one  edited  by 
M.  Milyukov,  the  other  by  M.  Burt.sev; 
both  these  papers  in  a  typically  Russian 
manner  devote  much  space  to  criticizing 
the  shortcomin»rt  of  e:\rh  other  and  their 
Russian  corr  n  Berlin.  Reval, 

and  the  mai.  ■  where  Russian 

papers  are  produced.  Every  week  there 
is  sornewhorp  or  othiT  .-i  c  oncpi'   :it  wfiiili 


Russian  singers  and  musicians,  famous 
both  in  and  out  of  their  country,  appear. 

But  the  most  Russian  thing  of  all  is 
the  presence  of  the  famous  Moscow 
cabaret,  the  "Bat."  In  the  old  days  I  re- 
member being  taken  late  in  the  evening 
in  Moscow  to  a  cellar,  or  rather  a  large 
underground  room,  where  we  sat  at 
tables  and  drank  and  ate.  Meanwhile  a 
fat,  ugly,  but  witty  Armenian,  named 
Nikita  Balief.  chatted  with  us  and  an- 
nounced the  items  on  the  iirogramme, 
which  consisted  of  every  kind  of  pleasant 
entertainment.  There  were  songs  old  and 
new,  tableaux,  farces,  pantomimes,  bur- 
lesiiues,  dances,  and  so  on.  A  feature  of 
the  show,  however,  was  the  settings, 
which  were  as  artistic  as  the  rest  of  the 
spectacle.  It  was  altogether  so  Russian 
a  performance,  and  thus  i^o  infinitely 
superior  to  all  European  ideas  of  amuse- 
ment, that  the  memory  of  it  has  remained 
pleasantly  through  all  these  last  crowded 
years.  And  now  the  "Bat"  has  come  to 
Paris. 

Here  it  is  not  a  cabaret,  by  which  I 
mean  that  it  plays  in  an  ordinary  theatre 
and  at  a  more  usual  time  of  the  evening. 
1  went  there  the  other  evening  to  see  a 
new  programme.  In  the  audience,  as  the 
delighted  Balief  publicly  announced,  lead- 
ing the  applause  as  he  did  so,  were  such 
well  known  figures  of  the  Russian  artistic 
world  as  .Anna  Pavlova,  Bakst.  Diaghilev, 
Stravinsky,  and  Smirnov,  the  tenor.  The 
theatre  seemed  full  of  Rus.sians,  though 
I  am  told  that  usually  the  audience  con- 
sists rather  of  French  people  with  a  large 
proportion  of  Americans  and  English. 
But  this  was  a  premiere,  and  so  the  Rus- 
sians were  attracted.  The  first  item  I 
missed,  but  I  gather  that  it  was  a  repre- 
.sentation  of  a  piece  of  old  Russian  china, 
the  characters  in  which  san?  a  song.  The 
next  was  a  pair  of  old  Russian  romances, 
sung  by  a  tenor,  a  soprano,  and  a  con- 
tralto. After  this  a  scene  from  the  "De- 
cameron," played  in  Russian  but  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  to  the  non-Russian 
part  of  the  audience.  Then  a  burlesque 
Russian  peasant  song  and  dance,  an  e.\- 
cellent  piece  of  fooling.  Next  a  little 
farce  from  Chekhov,  "Surgery,"  in  which 
a  peasant  suffers  at  the  hands  of  an 
ignorant  village  quack  dentist.  As  Balief 
pointed  out,  in  announcing  it,  there  was 
no  need  for  him  to  attempt  to  translate 
or  explain  the  piece,  because  the  people 
who  never  suffered  from  toothache  would 
never  be  able  to  appreciate  it,  while  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  dentists 
would  understand  it  even  without  ex- 
planations. The  little  farce  was  magnifi- 
cently acted  by  two  actors  from  the 
famous  Mo.scow  .Art  Theatre.  There  fol- 
lowed a  burles()ue  opera  quartette,  about 
whom,  said  Balief,  a  great  ((uarrel  took 
place  in  Russia  between  the  Imperial 
Theatre  at  Pctrograd  and  the  Imperial 
Theatre  at  .Mo.-^i-ow — the  Imperial  The- 
atre at  Petrograd  wanted  the  quartette  to 
sing    at    Moscow,    while    the    Imperial 


Theatre  at  Moscow  wanted  them  to  sing 
at  Petrograd.  The  quartette  sang  "a 
song  about  a  painter,"  which  lasted  for 
several  minutes  but  consisted  of  a  single 
word,  "jivopisetz,"  the  Russian  for 
"painter."  Numerous  variations  and 
combinations  of  the  .syllables  of  that 
word,  with  a  great  deal  of  comic  business, 
made  everybody  howl  with  laughter. 
Russian  humor  is  always  rather  simple, 
but,  when  it  succeeds,  it  is  most  divert- 
ing. We  came  next  to  a  dramatic  poem 
in  French,  "Le  roi  a  fait  battre  le  tam- 
bour," which  was  played  in  French — 
French  with  a  Russian  accent,  that  is  to 
say — (  "Elle  parle  franijais  avec  un  ac- 
cent russe,"  said  Verlaine  in  one  of  his 
poems) — and  showed  us  the  horrid  end 
of  a  lady  who  was  demanded  from  her 
husband  by  the  king  and  poisoned  by 
the  jealous  queen,  while  the  fool  says 
"Rat-a-plan,  rat-a-plan,  rat-a-plan!" 

Then  a  wonderful  marionette  setting, 
by  the  well-known  Russian  decorative 
artist,  Sudeikine,  for  a  little  Moliere 
piece.  This  setting  was  in  many  ways 
the  gem  of  the  evening.  Sudeikine's 
other  chief  achievement  in  the  evening's 
programme  was  the  setting  for  "Ka- 
tinka,"  which  has  proved  the  most  suc- 
cessful item  on  the  bill.  The  stage  shows 
a  Moscow  merchant  and  his  wife  sitting 
on  a  little  platform,  with  their  daughter 
Katinka  standing  between  them.  The 
moment  the  curtain  rises,  all  three  fig- 
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ures  move  gaily  to  the  jolly  polka  music. 
Katinka  asks  her  parents  to  let  her 
marry;  they  refuse,  and  she  announces 
that  she  is  dying;  the  startled  parents 
then  retract  their  refusal,  and  Katinka 
capers  round  in  delight.  The  whole  thing 
is  acted  in  a  small  space;  but  words, 
music,  dancing,  and  above  all,  the  decora- 
tions are  all  so  gay  and  so  well  blended 
that  the  thing  is  a  masterpiece. 

I  will  not  go  right  thi'ough  the  pro- 
gramme, lest  the  reading  becomes  too 
tedious;  but  I  must  say  something  of 
the  item  which  concluded  the  twenty  or 
more  pieces.  It  is  announced  on  the  pro- 
gramme as  the  "Famous  Choir  of  the 
Brothers  Zaitseff."  The  curtain  rises 
and  we  see  a  typical  Russian  glee-party 
of  the  old  days,  such  as  used  to  perform 
at  fetes  and  parties  or  out-of-the-way 
restaurants  in  Russian  towns.  All  sorts 
of  people  are  among  the  ten  participants ; 
clerks,  students,  workmen,  and  so  on. 
Once  the  choir  begins  to  sing,  the  audi- 
ence is  prostrated  with  hilarity.  It 
hardly  matters  that  the  songs  are  in  Rus- 
sian; the  excellent  burlesque,  the  acting 
and  the  by-play  are  so  amusing  that  any 
foreigner  must  enjoy  them.  1 1  am  told, 
however,  that  Americans  and  English  get 
more  fun  out  of  these  than  do  the 
French.)  The  songs  all  have  typically 
intriguing  popular  Russian  tunes.  One 
of  them  is  this  affecting  ballad: 

There  was  a  priest  who  had  a  dog ; 

He   loved   that  dog   right  well. 
One  day  it  stole  a  piece  of  meat ; 

The  priest  the  dog  did  kill. 
And    (rallciitaiido)    he   hollowed   out   a   grave, 
And  wrote  on  it  this  stave : — 

"There  was  a  priest  who  had  a  dog ; 
He  loved  that  dog  right  well   .    .    ."  ' 

and  so  on  for  ever  and  ever,  rather  in 
the  fashion  of  "The  House  that  Jack 
Built."  This  song,  sung  with  appropriate 
gestures  and  amusing  errors  in  timing 
typical  of  the  average  Russian  choir,  is 
incredibly  well  done.  Then  there  was  the 
pleasing  moment  when  the  leader  of  the 
choir  confided  in  us  that  they  would  now 
sing  in  French,  this  consisting  in  the 
following  chorus  to  an  amusing  Russian 
sentimental  song : 

J'ai.  tu  as,  il  a! 
J'ai,  tu  as,  il  a! 
Nous  avons,  vous  avez ! 
Nous  avons,  vous  a- ! 

The  last  note  being  pronounced  extremely 
abruptly  and  loudly. 

Despite  the  intrigues  and  quarrels 
essential  to  the  nature  of  any  Russian 
theatre,  which  lead  to  frequent  changes 
of  personnel  in  the  company,  the  "Bat" 
is  achieving  considerable  success  in 
Paris,  and  it  is  expected  to  visit  Spain, 
Belgium,  and  England  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  For  me  it  is  the  only  theatre 
in  Paris  that  I  have  any  desire  to  see 
again;  the  coordination  of  wit,  color, 
design,  and  music  is  so  perfect  and  so 
pleasantly  reminiscent  of  the  old  Russia. 
C.  E.  Bechhofer 
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A  T  no  moment  during  the  past  tw'o 
years  has  the  -world  been  in  so 
hopeful  a  mood  as  that  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  two  signal 
developments  of  a  fortnight.  Differ- 
ent as  possible  in  their  apparent 
scope,  the  prospect  of  peace  in  Ire- 
land and  the  prospect  of  an  effective 
friendly  understanding  concerning 
disarmament  and  the  problem  of  the 
Pacific  are  in  fact  comparable  in  their 
momentous  bearing  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  world's  order.  Over- 
shadowing as,  in  a  large  view  of  the 
future,  is  the  weight  and  influence  of 
our  own  country,  Britain's  capacity 
to  continue  playing  the  great  role 
which  has  been  hers  for  two  centuries 
has  an  even  more  critical  bearing  on 
the  shaping  of  events  in  the  years  im- 
mediately before  us.  And  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  capacity  one  of 
the  first  requirements  is  that  the  fest- 
ering sore  so  near  to  her  very  heart 
be  healed.  Hope  for  this  consumma- 
tion, only  a  little  while  ago  so  nearly 
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abandoned,  is  now  revived.  The 
prayers  of  all  men  of  good  will,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  must  be 
with  those  who  meet  this  week  in 
London  in  a  supreme  effort  to  insti- 
tute a  reign  of  reason  and  tolerance 
where  for  centuries  there  has  been 
enacting  a  tragedy  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  hate.  And  now,  with  Pres- 
ident Harding's  proposal  for  a  Far 
East  and  Disarmament  Conference 
enthusiatically  welcomed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  finding  cor- 
dial support  in  the  other  nations  con- 
cerned, the  success  of  the  Irish  Con- 
ference suddenly  assumes  a  character 
of  even  more  far-reaching  importance 
than  that  which  it  intrinsically  pos- 
sesses. For  no  one  can  doubt  that  that 
success,  immensely  stimulating  as  it 
must  be  to  the  sentiment  of  hope 
which  the  world  so  long  has  lacked, 
would  be  hailed  everywhere  as  a  har- 
binger of  success  for  the  larger  en- 
terprise which  is  to  be  undertaken  in 
the  proposed  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton. 

TT  appears  to  be  pretty  generally 
*-  assum.ed  that  the  Conference  will 
end  serious  discussion  of  renewal  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance ;  that, 
indeed,  the  question  has  already 
entered  the  limbo  of  dead  problems. 
But  is  it  dead?  The  Treaty  will  not 
die  until  after  it  has  been  denounced, 
and  even  then  it  will  linger  out  a  year. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  to  re- 
new it  on  the  understanding  that  after 
the  Harding  Conference  it  shall  be 
again  discussed  at  an  Imperial  Con- 
ference and  then  harmonized  with  the 
results  of  the  Harding  Confei-ence  or 
relegated  to  the  limbo  above-men- 
tioned. Optimists  see  the  millennium 
looming  up  out  of  the  fog  that  had 
fallen  on  the  human  scene.  But  others, 
grown  wise  from  recent  experience, 
are  only  cautiously  hopeful.    Says  the 


London  Times :  "The  task  of  the  pro- 
posed Conference  will  be  as  delicate 
and,  unless  discerningly  approached, 
as  dangerous  as  any  that  any  Confer- 
ence ever  essayed  to  discharge."  It 
advises  the  utmost  deliberation  and 
care  in  preparing  the  agenda;  matters 
to  be  discussed  should  be  thoroughly 
threshed  out  in  advance  by  expert 
subordinates.  Excellent  advice,  we 
think.  The  objects  of  the  Conference 
are  defined  by  our  State  Department 
as  "limitation  of  armaments"  and  "a 
common  understanding  with  respect 
to  principles  and  policies  in  the  Far 
East."  We  suspect  that  the  Elder 
Statesmen  of  Britain  and  Japan 
would  like  to  see  that  "common  under- 
standing" drawn  out  in  form  for  sig- 
nature before  deciding  to  chuck  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty.  The  British 
Empire  is  in  a  very  critical  phase.  Its 
sense  of  confidence  (as  necessary  to 
maintenance  of  Empire  as  powerful 
armies  and  fleets)  is  under  a  continu- 
ous and  terrible  strain.  The  Empire 
needs  dependable  friends,  guarantees. 
It  cannot  afford  to  relinquish  definite, 
solid  advantages  in  the  mere  vague 
expectation  of  something  better.  To 
come  to  the  point,  it  can  not  afford  to 
chuck  the  Japanese  alliance  unless  an 
understanding  reached  at  the  Harding 
Conference  shall  offer  advantages 
greater  and  equally  definite,  equally 
dependable. 

npHE  British  Empire  is  singularly 
■*-  vulnerable  to  propaganda.  It  is  a 
thing  the  British  themselves  can  not 
say  out  loud;  but  we  believe  that 
Downing  Street  values  the  Japanese 
Alliance  for  the  reason  that  it  stops 
Japanese  Pan-Asian  propaganda  in 
India  as  much  as  for  any  other  reason. 
Now  suppose  an  "understanding"  to 
come  out  of  the  Harding  Conference, 
to  which  Japan  adheres, — but  reluct- 
antly,   resentfully.      The    danger    of 
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Japane:^  propaganda  in  India,  hither- 
to averted  by  the  Japanese  alliance, 
revives.  And  something  else.  It  is  all 
-»«ry  well  to  say  that  Russia  and  Ger- 
many are  no  longer  to  be  feared,  that 
the  question  of  renewal  of  the  Japan- 
ese Treaty  may  ignore  them.  But  who 
denies  the  possibility  that  before 
many  years  they  will  be  to  be  feared 
again?  And  if  in  the  meantime  Japan 
has  been  alienated — ?  The  United 
States  is  by  reason  of  its  position 
practically  invulnerable;  but  the  Bri- 
tish Empire  is  vulnerable  in  so  many 
places,  in  so  many  ways ;  especially 
vulnerable  to  intrigue  and  propa- 
ganda. We  can  afford  to  move  openly, 
to  eschew  devious  ways,  to  rush  the 
millennium;  but  for  Britain  a  certain 
caution  is  "indicated."  We  fancy  that 
there  will  be  in  America  a  clamor  for 
immediate  denunciation  by  Britain  of 
the  Japanese  Treaty,  as  an  earnest  of 
go(xi  faith.  But  that  would  not  be 
playing  fair;  when  we  have  made  a 
definite  offer  to  Britain  of  something 
better,  then  and  not  till  then  will  the 
clamor  be  justified.  But  then  it  will 
be  unnecessarj",  because,  the  moment 
such  an  offer  is  forthcoming.  Britain 
will  joyfully  denounce  the  Japanese 
Treaty. 

'yHE  President's  invitation  to  a  con- 
ference  on  disarmament  helps,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  World,  "to 
restore  to  the  United  States  some  of 
the  prestige  that  was  wantonly  wasted 
in  order  that  Senators  might  gratify 
their  hatred  of  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  ex- 
pense of  world  peace  and  world  .saf- 
ety." We  wonder  which  is  the 
greater — the  hatred  of  Mr.  Wilson,  or 
the  hatred  felt  toward  those  who 
hated  him.  Wilson  papers  can  not 
cease  making  capital  out  of  this 
hatred  bogey.  Hatred  of  Wilson  there 
was  and  undoubtedly  is,  but  this  is 
quite  matched  by  the  amount  of 
hatred  indulged  in  by  his  supporters. 
Although  the  latter  may  place  their 
feelings  of  hate  on  the  high  pinnacle 
of  righteous  indignation,  they  will 
have  little  real  peace,  and  will  ac- 
complish nothing,  until  they  make  a 
fresh  start.  It  is  al.so  the  fashion  of 
such  to  find  in  the  Wilson  Covenant 
a  precedent  for  every  desirable  move 
made  by  the  present  Administration. 


By  this  kind  of  reasoning  it  is  easy 
to  make  the  attainable  half  loaf  seem 
a  rather  contemptible  thing. 

TT  was  always  doubtful  whether  the 
Leipzig  Court  would  accomplish 
anything  .satisfactory  to  the  Allies. 
The  acquittal  of  General  Stenger,  ac- 
cused of  giving  instructions  to  take 
no  pri.soners,  comes  as  a  climax  to  a 
series  of  the  most  mild  sentences. 
Even  the  moderate  newspapers  in 
Germany  admit  that  justice  has  mis- 
carried, while  offering  the  e.xcuse  that 
finding  the  General  guilty  would  have 
meant  the  overthrow  of  the  present 
Government,  because  of  the  violent 
Junker  propaganda  which  had  been 
carried  on.  The  Court  has  acted  in  a 
human,  if  not  in  a  wise,  way.  When 
one  recalls  how  long  a  time  the  belief 
persisted  among  the  Germans  that 
Germany  was  the  victim  of  a  conspir- 
acy and  that  inhuman  methods  of 
warfare  were  being  used  by  her  en- 
emies, one  sees  how  difficult  is  the 
Court's  task.  If  all  Germany  ap- 
plauded the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
how  can  Germans  be  expected  to  con- 
vict officers  who  acted  in  the  spirit 
then  prevailing?  In  some  fashion  the 
Court  must  be  made  to  see  that  ac- 
cused persons  are  to  be  judged  by 
standards  definitely  prescribed  by  the 
Allies.  Here  is  a  labor  of  objective 
thinking  which,  in  a  land  of  philos- 
ophers, ought  to  be  possible. 

npHIS  fellow  Lenin  is  an  admirer  of 
genuine  art  wherever  found.  The 
opening  of  a  Sinn  Fein  embassy  at 
Mo.scow  furni.shed  him  the  occasion 
for  some  speculation  on  political  phil- 
osophy. Lloyd  George,  it  appears,  is 
playing  Lenin's  own  game,  but  from  a 
different  angle.  Both  statesmen 
wa.ste  no  time  on  the  peasants,  but 
concentrate  on  that  va.stly  more  im- 
portant element,  the  workingmen.  It 
has  now  become  a  struggle  between 
the.se  two  leaders,  with  the  .stake  law 
and  order  or  communism.  If  Lloyd 
George  can  manipulate  British  work- 
ingmen to  this  purpo.se,  he  may  yet 
.stave  off  Bolshevism  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. Consider,  however,  how  Lloyd 
George's  hopes  may  be  upset.  Ulster- 
i.sm  is  already  Bolshevism — the  dom- 
ination of  a  pea.^ant  majority  by  a 


well-disciplined  minority  of  skilled 
workmen.  The  latter,  having  been 
taught  by  their  employers  to  defy  acts 
of  Parliament  and  to  arm  against  the 
Crown,  will  soon  be  snapping  their 
fingers  at  Prime  Ministers.  The  dis- 
orders in  Ireland  will,  in  general, 
serve  to  keep  British  workmen  stirred 
up  until  they  shall  have  time  to  or- 
ganize against  the  Government.  These 
were  sentiments  uttered  a  month  ago. 
How  prayerfully  Lenin  must  be  hop- 
ing that  the  present  truce  will  come 
to  nought! 

'yHE  breadth  of  Vice-President 
Coolidge's  appeal  for  the  classics 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  taken  to  heart  by 
teachers  of  those  subjects.  The  ben- 
efit which  comes  from  a  careful  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin  languages  is  in 
it.self  considerable ;  for  there  are 
many  wise  men  who  still  insist  that 
this  is,  among  other  things,  a  neces- 
ary  preparation  for  a  masterj'  of 
English  style.  Yet  to  focus  the  stud- 
ent's attention  almost  entirely  upon 
language  study  is  the  best  possible 
means  of  killing  the  classics.  To  give 
him  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  large 
ideas  which  made  that  ancient  civili- 
zation perhaps  the  most  inspiring  in 
the  world's  history  is  to  lead  him  into 
paths  which  will  stimulate  him  enor- 
mously. If  the  classics  are  moribund, 
it  is  because  they  have  been  stupidly 
handled  during  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury. At  the  present  time,  when  the 
entire  world  is  ver>-  much  man's 
neighbor,  and  when  political  and 
moral  philosophies  are  engaging  so 
much  attention,  teachers  with  a  cap- 
acity for  fundamental  ideas  could 
make  the  life  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  not  only  palatable,  but  fascin- 
ating. 


0: 


|NE  does  not  have  to  be  even  half 
a  hundred  years  old  to  remember 
the  time  when  it  was  seriously  main- 
tained by  some  writers  that  there  was 
no  thoroughly  authenticated  ca.se  of 
anybody  having  lived  to  be  a  whole 
hundred.  The  contention  was  easily 
disproved,  and  yet  the  opinion  per- 
sisted. But  cases  of  well  known  centen- 
arians have  now  become  so  numerous 
that  nothing  more  is  heard  of  any 
doubt  on  the  subject.  The  mere  fact 
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living  to  be  a  hundred,  indeed,  excites 
but  mild  interest  nowadays.  Yet  we 
have  not  reached  the  point  where  en- 
ergetic activity  at  that  age  has  ceased 
to  be  a  subject  of  admiration  and 
pleasure.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
such  activity,  only  one  year  before  the 
close  of  his  century,  is  that  of  Mr. 
John  A.  Stewart,  a  leading  citizen  of 
New  York,  of  whom  it  is  stated  that 
he  still  actively  performs  the  duty  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  United  States  Trust  Company, 
regularly  presiding  at  its  weekly 
meetings  and  taking  an  important 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  in- 
stitution, with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected for  more  than  seventy  years. 
It  is  added,  as  a  boyine  bouche,  that  on 
the  day  of  the  Wall  Street  explosion 
last  fall  Mr.  Stewart  was  at  his  desk 
and  was  showered  with  glass,  but  con- 
tinued working  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  This  sort  of  thing  makes 
pleasant  reading  about  a  man  of  98; 
and  moreover  it  takes  but  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  kind,  among  people  of 
prominent  position,  to  make  it  quite 
certain  that  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  whole  population  who  manage  to 
survive  to  the  age  of  100  must  be  very 
considerable.  What  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  dispose  of  all  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  centenarians 
was  the  case  of  Chevreul,  the  eminent 
French  chemist,  who  was  born  in 
1786,  received  in  1886  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Harvard  University  on  its 
250th  anniversary,  and  died  in  1889, 
and  that  of  Montefiore,  the  great  Jew- 
ish philanthropist,  who  was  born  in 
1784,  and  whose  long  and  beneficent 
life  ended  in  1885. 

TT  is  sad  news  to  a  very  worthy 
group  of  reformers  that  comes  in 
a  dispatch  from  Des  Moines,  where 
the  National  Education  Association 
has  been  holding  its  convention. 
"Simplified  spelling",  says  the  dis- 
patch, "a  moot  question  among  edu- 
cators for  almost  twenty  years,  is 
dead  as  far  as  the  National  Education 
Association  is  concerned."  The  trouble 
about  the  movement  has  been  that 
while  it  was  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
the  existing  spelling  was  illogical,  that 
the  acquisition  of  it  inflicted  a  good 
deal  of  pain  upon  hosts  of  innocent 
youngsters,  and  that  the  practice  of 


it  was  attended  with  many  inconven- 
iences, people  simply  refused  to  worry 
their  minds  over  the  matter  to  an  ex- 
tent sufiicient  to  cause  them  to  break 
away  from  old-established  habits,  and 
hated  the  prospect  of  turning  into 
queer  and  fantastic  shape  the  outward 
aspect  of  their  language  and  litera- 
ture. It  was  easy  to  show,  too,  that 
the  gain  would  be  attended  by  a  ser- 
ious loss,  and  that  no  form  of  the 
scheme  actually  proposed  for  adoption 
was  itself  built  on  a  logical  and  con- 
sistent principle.  As  one  of  its  op- 
ponents has  remarked,  what  we  were 
asked  to  accept  was  not  reformed  but 
abandoned  spelling.  Still,  the  main 
obstacle  with  which  the  reformers 
had  to  contend  was  just  plain,  instinc- 
tive conservatism — the  feeling  that 
the  end  in  view  was  not  worth  the 
commotion  and  discomfort  which  we 
should  have  to  go  through  to  attain 
it. 

\  GREWSOME  tale  of  starvation 
^^  and  cannibalism  among  the  Car- 
ibou Indians  comes  from  northern  Al- 
berta. The  caribou,  it  seems,  were  at 
one  time  so  plentiful  that  only  the 
tongues  of  the  animals  slain  were  used 
as  food.  Now,  after  years  of  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  the  caribou  have 
practically  disappeared  and  the  In- 
dians can  not  live.  Such  improvi- 
dence, of  course,  is  to  be  expected  of 
children  and  savages,  yet  who  has  not 
read  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Western 
buffalo  for  their  hides  and  humps,  of 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  Amer- 
ican forests,  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  of  the  gas  wells  that  were,  of  the 
oil  deposits  that  will  not  last  another 
fifty  years,  of  the  coal  measures  that 
will  one  day  be  sadly  depleted?  The 
optimists  say  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  worry,  as  we  are  even  now  har- 
nessing our  inexhaustible  water- 
power  and  shall  presently  learn  how 
to  utilize  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  un- 
lock the  tremendous  storehouse  of 
molecular  energj'.  If  so,  well  and 
good;  but  if  not,  what  is  to  prevent 
our  going  the  way  of  the  Caribou 
Indians? 


"TS  it  possible,"  said  Professor  Mac 

•'■Andrew  Cantlie,  with  a  sigh,  "that 

nearly  three  years  have   come   and 


gone  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
yet  this  wretched  world  is  neither 
reconstructed  nor  renovated  to  any 
perceptible  degree?  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  after  careful  scrutiny,  there  has 
been  no  change  for  the  better — or 
worse — in  the  disposition  of  the  Irish, 
in  Welsh  diplomacy,  or  in  the  climate 
of  Scotland.  Can  the  Ethiopan 
change  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his 
spots  ?  No — Yes !  But  it  will  not  do 
to  expect  too  much.  Yet  after  we 
Scots  had  won  the  war — with  some 
help,  of  course — a  lot  of  well-meaning, 
kind-hearted  bodies  were  seeing  vis- 
ions, dreaming  dreams,  and  uttering 
prophesies  without  limit  or  restraint. 
The  Golden  Age,  to  their  way  of 
thinking,  was  about  to  be  ushered  in. 
And  now,  look  at  the  situation,  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  enough  to 
make  angels  weep.  Not  that  the 
world,  as  ever,  is  an  indifferent  play- 
ground, but  that  poor  human  hopes, 
raised  to  the  seventh  heaven,  must 
come  down  to  earth.  And  it  is  not 
so  bad  to  live  in  a  second-best  world. 
Some  philosopher  has  said  that  the 
good  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  best ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  best  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  good.  As  to  the 
prophets,  let  them  give  us  a  sign, 
show  their  credentials,  and  trj-  their 
experiments  first  upon  some  dog  or 
upon  themselves,  for,  in  things  polit- 
ical as  well  as  gastronomic,  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  of  it." 

Old  books  for  fuel,  2s.  a  cwt.,  cheaper  than 

coal  and  lasts  longer. 

fyHUS  runs  an  advertisement  of  an 
English  bookseller  at  Folkestone. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  miner's  rise 
in  social  status.  The  proud  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  got  a  rival  in  the 
man-of-letters  will  make  him  still  less 
amenable  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
found  him  so  far.  It  is  true,  the 
Folkestone  bibliopole  limits  his  fuel 
to  old  books  only,  thus  confining  the 
suggested  competition  to  the  delvers 
and  the  dead.  But  who  can  tell 
whether  a  growing  demand  may  not 
soon  exhau.'^t  the  antique  stock? 
Nothing  more  fortunate  could  hap- 
pen to  our  living  writers.  Their  first 
editions  would  be  sold  out  in  no  time, 
and  the  publishers  would  be  enabled 
to  raise  the  author's  fee  to  a  miner's 
living  wage. 
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Our  Trac'tical  President 

"TIE  [President  Harding]  finds 
_  himself  able  to  do  much  of  that 
practical  work  for  world  peace  and 
world  prosperity  which  proved  be- 
yond the  power  of  Wilson's  method." 
As  to  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Gar- 
vin, who  thus  writes  in  the  London 
Observer,  there  can  be  no  question. 
If  there  is  any  exajrfreration,  it  is  the 
sort  of  exaggeration  which  every  tu- 
tor of  a  prince  used  to  think  legiti- 
mate in  order  to  hold  the  prince  up 
to  his  opportunities.  The  point  is  that 
an  able  Britisher  clearly  sees  what 
many  prominent  Americans  are  still 
blind  to.  For  there  is  still  a  strong  feel- 
ing in  some  quarters  that  unless  Mr. 
Harding  will  virtually  adopt  Mr.  Wil- 
son's programme,  there  is  little  hope 
of  genuine  progress. 

There  can  be  no  grasp  of  President 
Harding's  plans  and  achievements 
unless  a  few  simple  facts  are  borne 
in  mind.  1.  In  1920  there  was  a 
Presidential  election.  2.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's programme  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated.  3.  Mr.  Harding 
never  committed  himself  to  any  plan 
of  international  cofiperation  as  elabo- 
rate as  the  League  of  Nations;  he  did 
not  absolutely  reject  it,  but  declared 
that  a  less  formal  and  less  binding 
machiner>'  would  suit  him  better.  To 
i!,d.r<tand  his  point  of  view  is  pre- 
rt  riisiU'  to  any  just  appreciation  of 
what  he  has  done  and  is  doing  as  the 
nation's  leader.  To  regard  him 
through  the  mirage  of  the  new  day 
to  which  whole-hearted  admirers  of 
Mr.  Wilson  definitely  looked  forward 
is  very  much  like  judging  him  by  his 
image  in  a  fantastic  mirror. 

If  those  who  thus  think  of  Mr. 
Harding  could  but  recover  the  na- 
tion's point  of  view  of  only  five  years 
ago,  they,  like  Mr.  Garvin,  would  see 
how  great  is  the  promi.se  of  world 
betterment  held  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent's aspirations.  In  1016  there  was 
as  yet  no  thought  of  a  machinery 
which  should  embrace  the  whole 
world.  The  country*  was  waking  up 
to  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  great 
power  for  righteousness.  No  one 
with  any  imagination  but  saw  the 
magnificent  opportunity  which,  as  a 
countrj'.  would  soon  be  ours  to  reform 


the  .selfish  ways  of  the  old  diplomacy 
and  to  place  the  smaller,  weaker  na- 
tions on  a  footing  of  self-respect. 
After  such  an  upheaval  there  could 
be  no  thought  of  reverting  to  the  old 
rivalries  and  to  a  world  bereft  of 
hope  for  even  the  most  humble.  The 
common  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of 
the  war  had  put  into  men's  hearts 
a  feeling  of  fellowship  to  which  they 
clung  as  an  earnest  of  the  political 
readjustments  to  follow.  The  hope  of 
a  not  far-distant  millennium  was  not 
yet  born.  There  was  merely  the  in- 
sistent determination  that  a  better 
world  should  emerge  from  the  war. 
And  there  were  even  then  many  who 
foresaw  the  extraordinary  chance, 
once  we  had  taken  our  rightful  place 
alongside  the  Allies,  to  build  solidly 
for  the  future  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship, especially  with  England  and 
France.  That  is  the  broad  situation 
which  President  Harding  has  re- 
claimed from  all  the  bitter  animosi- 
ties precedent  to  the  election. 

It  has  never  been  President  Hard- 
ing's desire  to  hold  aloof  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  His  proposed  asso- 
ciation of  nations  and  his  reliance 
upon  the  International  World  Court 
furnish  proof  enough  that  he  be- 
lieved from  the  out.set  in  a  clearing- 
house for  misunderstandings  and  dis- 
puted. He  has  differed  all  along  with 
Mr.  Wilson  in  believing  that  America 
would  be  of  more  real  assistance  to 
the  world  if  permitted  to  act,  as  it 
were,  with  her  personality  unham- 
pered ;  from  being  true  to  her  own 
.self  it  would  follow  that  she  could 
not  then  be  false  to  any  nation.  More 
than  that,  if  America  maintained  the 
traditions  of  the  Founders,  she  was 
bound  to  exercise  an  enormous  in- 
fluence abroad  not  only  by  the  force 
of  an  inspiring  example,  but  because 
the  world  would  look  to  her  as  never 
before. 

Well,  what  is  America's  position 
after  four  months  of  the  present  Ad- 
minL-itration  at  Washington?  Mr. 
Garvin  has  described  it  in  the  brief 
extract  from  his  able  article  quoted 
above.  Though  a  strong  League  of 
Nations  man,  he  is  not  so  bia.sed  as  not 
to  see  the  great  force  this  country  can 
wield  under  the  loo.ser  arrangement 
suggested     by     Mr.   Harding.     One 


thing  at  a  time,  and  that  done  well, 
may  be  called  President  Harding's 
motto.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
thing  must  be  small.  His  sounding 
out  of  the  nations  on  the  question  of 
disarmament,  including  a  Far  East- 
ern arrangement,  may  well,  in  the 
event,  remove  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  war.  If  America,  England,  and 
Japan,  not  to  mention  for  the  moment 
France  and  Italy,  should  find  them- 
selves on  the  way  towards  a  policy 
of  common  understandings,  even  the 
zealous  Mr.  Denby  would  feel  like 
taking  a  few  days  off.  It  is  emi- 
nently time  to  forget  the  might-have- 
beens  of  Mr.  Wil.'^on's  programme  and 
to  face  the  fact  that  President  Hard- 
ing is  not  in  the  least  insensitive  to 
the  splendid  opportunities  of  his  po- 
sition. It  is  aKso  well  to  remember — 
what  Mr.  Garvin  has  driven  home — 
that  Mr.  Harding  has  a  genuine  tal- 
ent for  the  practical,  and  that  the  re- 
adjustments engineered  under  his 
leadership  bid  fair  to  be  solid. 

What    Hanotaux  Did 
Say 

TN  that  absurd  speech  which  the  New 
Republic  was  .so  pained  to  find  un- 
responded  to  by  Congress,  Represent- 
ative Michaelson  said : 

In  addition  to  the  inti>rmation  and  charges 
tiled  !)>•  Congressman  Callaway  in  the  forego- 
ing statement.  Nf.  dahricl  lianotaux.  formerly 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
f-" ranee,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Guerre.  1914,  liook 
.\o.  1(17,  page  54.  states,  in  efTect.  that  France 
was  read)  to  make  peace  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1914.  hut  was  dissuaded  from  doing 
so  tiy  tliree  .\mericans.  namely.  Robert  Bacon, 
of  the  financial  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.. 
fiscal  agents  for  the  British  Government :  My- 
ron T.  Herrick ;  and  William  G.  Sharp,  and 
that  these  men  represented  to  French  officials 
that  if  France  would  continue  the  war  that 
these  three  men  would  organize  a  propaganda 
to  put  the  United  States  into  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  .■Mlies.  and  M.  Hanotaux  further 
stated  that  the  sum  of  money  which  was  pro- 
vided to  goad  the  United  States  into  the  war 
was  too  large  even  for  American  comprehen- 
sion. 

In  our  editorial  on  the  subject  two 
weeks  ago,  we  pointed  out  that  the 
"information  and  charges  filed  by 
Congressman  Callaway"  [in  Febru- 
ary, 1917!]  consisted  of  an  anony- 
mous statement,  which  Callaway 
quoted  without  making  himself  re- 
sponsible for  it  or  giving  any  indi- 
cation whatever  of  its  source,  and 
which  made  the  idiotic  charge  that 
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Morgan  interests  had  purchased  con- 
trol of  twenty-five  of  the  greatest 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  pay- 
ing for  this  control  by  the  month  and 
installing  in  each  of  the  newspapers 
a  supervising  editor  to  see  that  they 
got  their  money's  worth.  As  for  the 
assertion  about  M.  Hanotaux,  we 
commented  upon  it  as  follows: 

W'c  do  not  know  what  M.  Hanotaux  may 
have  said,  for  it  was  not  quoted  in  the  speech ; 
but  if  it  was  "to  the  effect"  that  Michaelson  and 
the  \nv  Republic  say  it  was.  it  only  shows  that 
the  uttering  of  silly  falsehoods  is  not  confined 
to  the  English  language  or  to  the  columns  of 
"intellectual"  weeklies. 

As  we  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Hanotaux  was  either  a  fool  or  a  liar, 
and  as  only  a  very  foolish  liar  could 
say  what  he  was  alleged  by  Michael- 
son  to  have  said,  we  expected  to  find, 
when  we  looked  up  the  reference, 
that  Hanotaux  had  said  nothing  of 
the  kind.  What  he  did  say  about 
American  support  (after  referring  to 
the  sympathy  of  neutral  European 
nations)  was,  in  full,  as  follows: 

From  still  farther  off,  and  with  a  radiation 
infinitely  broader,  other  sympathies  began  to 
develop  for  the  Powers  of  righteousness,  and 
above  all  for  the  dedicated  nation.  France.  At 
the  very  moment  when  the  Government  re- 
moved from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  there  arrived 
at  Havre  the  new  ambassador  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Sharp,  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Herrick :  at  the  same  time  there  landed  Mr. 
Bacon,  former  ambassador,  who  came,  like  Mr. 
Whitney  Warren,  member  of  the  .Academic  des 
Beaux-Arts,  and  several  other  devoted  .^me^i- 
cans,  to  serve  the  French  cause  on  the  soil  of 
France. 

The  ambassador  at  Paris.  Mr.  Myron  Her- 
rick, had,  from  the  very  first  day,  clearly  de- 
clared his  French  sympathies :  he  had  brought 
about  the  first  inquiry  concerning  the  bombard- 
ment of  Paris  by  aircraft,  he  had  aroused  the 
devotion,  which  proved  to  be  inexhaustible,  of 
American  charity ;  having  received  from  the 
French  Government  the  commission  to  protect, 
so  far  as  possible.  Paris  and  its  population  upon 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  armies,  he  had 
uttered  these  words,  worthy  to  go  down  in  his- 
tory: "I  would  die  rather  than  let  the  enemy 
destroy  Paris  before  my  eyes.  What  finer 
death  could  there  be  for  a  friend  of  civilization 
and  of  the  beautiful !" 

The  meeting  of  the  "three  .American  am- 
bassadors" at  Paris,  in  these  moving  circum- 
stances, had.  in  itself,  a  high  significance.  One 
of  them,  who  was  also  the  intimate  friend  of 
Roosevelt,  had  an  interview  with  the  present 
writer  which  is  worth  recalling  to  mind.  "In 
America."  he  said,  "there  are  50.000  persons 
who  understand  the  necessity  for  the  United 
States  of  going  into  the  war  immediately  at 
your  side.  But  there  are  100  million  .Americans 
who  have  not  even  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
Our  duty  is  to  see  that  the  figures  are  reversed 
—that  the  50.000  become  100  million.  We  shall 
get  there."  He  added  that  "the  conviction  is 
growing  in  the  United  States,  among  men  who 
understand  the  international  situation,  that 
America  can  not  long  escape  the  necessity  of 
taking  part  in  the  war  and  intervening  in  favor 
of  the  Allies."  "We  have  brought  together 
the  reasons."  continued  the  interlocutor,  "vio- 
lation of  all  treaties  and  especially  of  the 
Hague  enactments   subscribed  to  by  .'\merica. 


the  menace  of  German  militarism  to  the  peace 
of  all  the  world,  the  certainity,  in  case  the  Ger- 
mans are  victorious,  of  seeing  them  increase 
their  naval  force  in  the  -Atlantic,  seize  the 
British  fleet,  and  occupy  Dunkirk,  Cherbourg 
and  Brest,  so  that  .America  would  find  itself 
disarmed  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary power  and  the  most  formidable  political 
and  economic  ambition  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  wisest  course,  therefore,  is  to  regard 
the  rupture  as  inevitable,  and  to  prepare  for  it 
at  once." — "This  is  my  conviction,  this  is  the 
logic  of  the  facts."  the  interlocutor  repeated 
persistently ;  "and  as  I  am  so  convinced.  I  wish 
to  go  to  .A.merica.  first  see  Sir  Edward  Grey 
in  London,  through  the  intermediation  of  Lord 
Brycc  and,  well  provided  with  arguments,  go 
over  and  state  the  case  to  Root,  to  Roosevelt, 
to  every  man  who  is  capable  of  understanding 
the  interest  of  America  beyond  the  immediate 
present." 

In  the  meanwhile,  thanks  to  effective  inter- 
positions. .■\merican  advances  to  France,  and 
the  furnishing  of  munitions  and  of  supplies  of 
all  kinds,  began  to  be  organized.  Proposals 
were  submitted  to  the  French  Government 
which  were  calculated  to  give  to  the  financial 
situation  singular  firmness  and  remarkable 
elasticity.  In  a  word,  republican  and  demo- 
cratic .'\merica  began  to  warm  up  to  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

Just  as  France  had  been  fully  reassured  on 
the  side  of  the  -•Mps  and  of  the  Pyrenees,  so 
she  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  .A.tlantic  Ocean ; 
more  than  that,  she  had  been  freed  from  a 
doubt ;  she  was  able  to  breathe  freely. 

That  the  Neiv  Republic  should  have 
given  any  countenance  at  all  to 
Michaelson's  farrago  of  lying  non- 
sense— much  less  made  it  the  occa- 
sion of  a  solemn  reproof  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  their  unwillingness  to 
face  the  truth — we  confess  gives  us 
a  new  measure  of  the  possibilities  of 
our  dilettante  radicals. 


American  Socialism  in 
the  Wilderness 

^HE  ninth  national  convention  of 
■*■  the  Socialist  Party  of  America, 
lately  held  in  Detroit  (June  25-30), 
gave  occasion  for  much  solemn 
thought  and  searching  of  heart  be- 
cause of  the  misfortunes  that  have 
come,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
War,  to  that  once  proud  body 
of  social  prophets  and  evangelists. 
Launched  at  the  Unity  Convention  at 
Indianapolis,  July  29,  1901,  the  party 
set  out  with  glowing  prospects,  and 
increased  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence until  in  November,  1912,  it 
reached  high-water  mark  with  a 
membership  of  125,000,  and  with 
about  900,000  votes  for  Debs  out 
of  15,000,000  votes  cast.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1916,  with  a  membership  of 
83,000,  it  polled  about  600.000  votes 
for  Benson  out  of  about  18,500,000; 


and  in  the  election  of  1920,  when  the 
membership  was  reduced  to  some 
25,000,  it  polled  less  than  1,000,000 
votes  for  Debs  out  of  the  28,000,000 
to  which  the  Suffrage  Amendment 
had  swollen  the  nation's  vote. 

Since  the  election  the  fortunes  of 
the  party  have  steadily  declined,  the 
membership  falling  to  some  17,000, 
a  decrease  of  10,000  from  the  average 
membership  of  the  year  1920.  The 
finances,  too,  are  in  bad  shape,  and 
the  morale  of  the  party  is  low,  with 
a  veritable  blight  of  factional  con- 
troversy, recrimination,  suspicion, 
and  general  discouragement,  while 
the  surviving  members  of  the  Old 
Guard  try  to  inspire  their  comrades 
with  a  confidence  which  they  them- 
selves do  not  possess.  A  typical  ex- 
hortation appears  in  the  New  York 
Call  of  June  19: 

There  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  keep 
members  in  the  party,  that  can  keep  them 
united,  if  they  are  hell-bent  for  division,  for 
destruction,  for  heresy  hunting,  for  expulsion 
on  minor  matters  .  .  .  Everything  is  ready 
for  the  Socialist  harvest  except  the  Socialists, 
and  they  would  be  ready  if  they  wanted  to  be. 

For  these  calamities  it  is  common 
to  blame  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  and 
other  agents  of  governmental  disci- 
pline, but  every  body  knows  that  petty 
persecution  can  not  destroy  a  great 
and  growing  cause  and  is  likely  to 
have  the  opposite  effect.  Even  be- 
fore the  war  there  were  signs  of 
trouble,  largely  attributable  to  the 
dry-rot  of  skeptical  revisionism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  rank  gro\rth  of 
syndicalism  on  the  other.  Many  in- 
tellectuals, losing  faith  in  Marx,  were 
drifting  back  towards  capitalism, 
while  the  more  eager  spirits,  believ- 
ing the  revolution  to  be  just  round 
the  corner,  thought  to  hasten  the  day 
by  direct  action  of  every  kind.  Natu- 
rally, in  the  swirl  of  counter  currents, 
few  could  steer  a  middle  course. 

Then  came  the  fiery  trial  of  the 
war,  from  which  American  Social- 
ism has  emerged  not  purified  and 
strengthened,  but  almost  burned 
away.  The  fact  that  orthodox  So- 
cialism was  originally  made  in  Ger- 
many served  now  to  discredit  it.  The 
behavior  of  the  German  Social  Dem- 
ocracy, in  setting  patriotism  before 
internationalism,  was  a  staggering 
blow.  The  pro-Germanism  of  many 
American     Socialists     was    another 
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source  of  weakness.  The  St.  Louis 
declaration  of  1917,  denouncing  the 
war  refrardles.s  of  the  merits  of  the 
ewntestant.-^.  was  a  blunder,  to  say  the 
least ;  and  the  pacifism  of  Debs,  Cold- 
well,  Berpor.  and  others  capped  the 
climax  by  lining  up  the  party  with 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  hardest  trial  came  from 
Ruiisia,  for  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  set  up  by  the  coup  d'etat 
of  November  7,  1917,  was  an  apple 
of  discord  for  the  Socialists  of  the 
United  States  and  of  everj-  other 
country-  in  the  world.  Although  many 
of  the  left  wing  joined  the  Com- 
munist party  or  the  Communist  Labor 
party,  there  still  remained  within  the 
rump  Socialist  party  revolutionists 
and  evolutionists,  "reds"  and  "yel- 
lows," the  former  eager  to  join  the 
Third  International,  the  latter  wish- 
ing to  remain  .^j-mpathetically  aloof 
until  the  succe.'s  of  the  Bolshevists 
might  be  assured.  Yet  the  party  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  Third  In- 
ternational, only  to  be  told  that  they 
must  first  purge  themselves  of  all 
"yellow"  elements,  and  every  taint  of 
reformism,  change  their  name,  re- 
write their  creed  and  platform,  pre- 
pare for  armed  insurrection,  kowtow 
to  I^enin,  Trotsky,  Zinoviev,  and  the 
rest  of  the  sacred  college  of  cardinals, 
and,  in  brief,  humbly  believe  and  ac- 

ept  all  the  twent>'-one  points  of  the 
.Moscow  confession.    What  a  covenant 

o  present  to  free-born  and  natural- 
ized American  citizens! 

And  yet,  at  the  Detroit  convention 
the  question  of  renewing  the  party's 
application  to  the  Third  International 
was  hotly  debated,  Engdahl  and 
Kru.se,  of  Chicago,  favoring  affilia- 
tion with  Mo.scow,  while  Morris  Hill- 
quit,  Algernon  I>ee,  Victor  Berger  and 
others  of  the  Old  Guard  came  near 
to  renouncing  communism  and  all  its 
works.  Finally  Hillquit's  motion 
was  adopted,  declaring  that  the  para- 
mount duty  of  the  Socialist  Party  of 
the  United  States  is  to  build  up  a 
powerful  revolutionarj-  Socialist  or- 
ganization, and  that  in  the  meantime 
it  .should  remain  without  interna- 
tional affiliation.  After  this  a  pro- 
nouncement on  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  was  demanded,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  sfmic  r.f  the  mem- 


bers. After  much  debate  the  con- 
vention failed  to  agree  on  this  deli- 
cate and  explosive  question,  although 
the  motion  receiving  the  largest  vote 
affirmed  that  dictatorship  was  not 
ncce.s.sarily  associated  with  revolu- 
tionary terror  nor  incompatible  with 
democracy.  The  Convention  also  re- 
pudiated the  general  strike  as  inad- 
visable, in  view  of  the  lack  of  soli- 
darity of  the  proletariat  and  the  pres- 
ent state  of  American  public  opinion. 

After  thus  camouflaging,  if  not  ex- 
tracting, the  teeth  and  the  claws  of 
American  Socialism,  the  Convention 
voted  that  a  survey  be  made  of  all 
radical  and  labor  organizations,  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural,  with  a  view 
to  cooperating  upon  a  platform  not 
inconsistent  with  Socialist  principles. 
ObN-iously,  the  Socialist  party  is  in 
need  of  allies,  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  can  obtain  much 
help  from  ,the  Farmer-Labor  party, 
the  Nonpartisan  League,  the  mine 
workers  or  the  textile  workers,  all  of 
whom  have  troubles  of  their  own,  to 
which  neither  evolutionary  nor  revo- 
lutionary Socialism  can  bring  relief. 

Certainly  the  Socialist  party  of 
America  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  It  is 
lost  in  the  wilderness,  and  knows  not 
which  way  to  turn.  Betrayed  by 
Zinoviev,  rejected  by  Gompers,  flout- 
ed by  Engdahl,  it  finds  no  refuge  in 
the  Third  International,  takes  no  sat- 
isfaction in  "boring  from  within," 
nor  has  it  the  courage  to  expel  the 
communists,  who  would  rule  or  ruin 
the  party.  To  the  Moscow  hierarchy, 
as  Hillquit  says,  it  is  a  party  of  petty 
bourgeois  reformers  and  social  trai- 
tors; to  the  capitalist  Philistines  it 
is  an  association  of  wild  revolution- 
ists and  firebrand  anarchists.  So,  not 
knowing  where  or  what  it  is,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  to  suggest  for  the  general 
good,  it  can  only  stand  and  wait  for 
the  long-expected  collap.se  of  capital- 
ism, which,  it  thinks,  will  be  the  out- 
come of  the  present  worldwide  in- 
tiustrial  and  financial  crisis.  The  cap- 
italist regime,  .says  James  O'Neal,  is 
now  in  its  dotage  and  ready  for  the 
.scrap  pile  of  histor>\  But  pa.ssive 
waiting  for  the  fulfillment  of  this 
timeworn  prophecy  can  hardly  be 
chwrful  business  for  the  members  of 
.III  .Vmcrican  political  party. 


A    l-^crnicioiis   Pseudo- 
Science 

'T'HERE  was  a  time  when  the  catch- 
words of  evolution  were  a  fa- 
vorite recour.se  of  persons  who  had 
a  craving  to  reduce  to  the  dominion 
of  a  simple  formula  the  subtle  and 
complicated  problems  of  life  and  so- 
ciety. Such  people,  for  example, 
would  gravely  assert  that  women 
have  lagged  behind  men  in  the  proc- 
ess of  evolution,  they  being  still  at 
the  low  stage  in  which  dress  is  worn 
for  ornament  and  not  exclusively  for 
utility ;  altogether  forgetting  that 
only  a  hundred  years  had  passed  since 
gentlemen  wore  gorgeous  waistcoats, 
silk  stockings  and  silver  buckles,  and 
that  a  hundred  years  are,  of  course, 
nothing  in  the  "process  of  evolution." 
Another  scientific  doctrine  that  was 
put  to  similar  use  was  that  of  the 
conservation  of  energy-,  which  relates 
to  something  mathematically  meas- 
urable in  terms  of  mass,  velocity  and 
position,  but  which  sociological  .sharps 
glibly  applied  to  human  elements  to 
which  it  has  no  intelligible  relation. 
So  far  did  this  thing  go  that  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  political  and  so- 
cial science  actually  declared,  in  a 
printed  book,  that  "elections  are  not 
a  source  of  energ>',  and  therefore 
can  not  cause  an\-thing  at  all." 

But  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  consen-ation  of 
energj'  were  genuine  scientific  doc- 
trines; not  unchangeably  and  irrevo- 
cably established,  to  be  sure,  but  re- 
sults which  had  been  grounded  on 
re.search  pursued  in  the  true  spirit 
of  science,  and  had  been  subjected  to 
the  searching  tests  which  that  spirit 
demands.  The  aberrations  to  which 
we  have  referred  arose  not  from  any 
defect  in  the  doctrines  themselves,  but 
from  misapplication  of  them  by  un- 
.scientific  minds.  In  our  day,  we  are 
confronted  by  a  phenomenon  of  a 
verj-  different  and  far  more  regret- 
table kind.  The  Freudian  talk  with 
which  so  much  of  the  journalistic  and 
other  writing  of  our  day  is  infested 
is  not  the  un.scientific  degeneration 
of  a  .scientific  doctrine;  it  derives  its 
origin  not  from  science,  but  from 
pseudo-science.  The  repulsivene.ss  of 
?"reudianism  suffices  to  cause  its  in- 
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stinctive  rejection  by  most  persons  of 
wholesome  mind;  but,  while  rejecting 
it,  they  often  have  an  uneasy  sense 
that  they  are  flying  in  the  face  of 
the  authority  of  science.  Yet  the  fact 
is  that  Freudianism  is  fully  as  defi- 
cient in  its  intellectual  basis  as  it  is 
repulsive  in  its  moral  aspect.  This 
is  true  quite  irrespective  of  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  curative  value  of  Freud- 
ian methods  in  certain  psychopathic 
cases;  just  as  one  may  recognize  the 
absurdity  of  Christian  Science  doc- 
trine without  denying  the  beneficial 
results  which  some  individuals  derive 
from  subjecting  themselves  to  its  in- 
fluence. And  even  more  may  be  ad- 
mitted. Freud's  studies  have  un- 
doubtedly resulted  in  opening  up 
much  new  knowledge  in  regard  to 
"subconscious"  motive;  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  preposterous  extension  to 
the  whole  of  human  nature  of  con- 
clusions which,  if  established  at  all, 
have  been  established  only  for  very 
special  and  limited  sections  of  that 
great  domain.  And  the  nature  of 
the  logical  error  by  which  this  ex- 
tension has  been  effected  can  be  stated 
almost  in  a  word.  Freud  and  the 
Freudians  look  for  cases  in  which  it 
is  possible,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to 
assert  that  their  theory  applies;  and 
they  ask  neither  of  the  two  questions 
which  it  is  the  first  duty  of  science  to 
ask — first,  whether  the  explanation  is 
necessary,  whether  the  phenomenon 
can  not  be  accounted  for  without 
it ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  in- 
stances favoring  the  theory  are  not 
overmatched  by  those  which  point  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

To  the  facile  applications  of  this 
cheap  and  handy  instrument  of  so- 
called  science,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
assignable  limit.  One  that  lies  before 
us  at  this  moment  is  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  life  and  character  of  Lin- 
coln, by  Harvey  O'Higgins  and  Ed- 
ward H.  Reedy,  M.  D.,  in  the  current 
McClure's.  In  the  course  of  it  we  are 
informed,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  that 
"it  was  Lincoln's  unconscious  defense 
of  his  own  oppressed  self  that  was 
projected  into  a  defense  of  racial  lib- 
erty," that  "his  predominant  senti- 
ment, from  first  to  last,  was  a  deep 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  own  lib- 
erty— a  sympathy  with  his  oppressed 


ego,  and  an  ardent  wish  for  his  ele- 
vation"; in  a  word,  that  the  key  to 
Lincoln's  exertions  against  slavery 
was  to  be  found,  to  use  the  Freudian 
lingo,  in  an  inferiority  complex.  But 
there  is  not  the  slightest  endeavor  to 
prove  anything  of  the  kind.  Every- 
body has  always  known  that  Lincoln 
was  ambitious,  and  his  early  poverty 
naturally  inclined  him  to  sympathize 
with  all  who  were  unfortunate  or 
oppressed.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  anything  more  than  this 
is  true,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to 
give  such  a  reason.  The  "inferior- 
ity complex"  is  obviously  neither  suf- 
ficient nor  necessary  to  account  for 
the  fact.  There  were  thousands  of 
men  similarly  situated  in  the  South. 
in  whom  the  "inferiority  complex" 
ought  to  have  produced  the  same  re- 
sult as  in  Lincoln,  but  didn't ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  thousands 
of  men  and  women  in  the  North,  born 
to  wealth  and  high  social  station,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
the  slave,  certainly  without  the 
urging  of  any  "inferiority  complex." 
If  Lincoln  had  been  an  extreme  aboli- 
tionist, that  fact  would  doubtless  have 
been  pointed  to  as  proof  of  the  tre- 
mendous urge  of  his  subconscious 
sense  of  inferiority ;  but  as  he  was 
marvelously  careful,  and  restrained, 
and  calculating,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  this  cir- 
cumstance apparently  serves  quite  a& 
well,  though  in  a  wholly  unexplained 
way,  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  the 
psycho-analytic  augurs.  Thus  the 
Freudian  "catches  them  a  comin'  and 
a  gwine" ;  there  is  no  getting  away 
from  his  net. 

That  comparatively  few  protests 
are  made  against  the  Freudian  ob- 
session is  largely  due  to  the  ordinary 
writer's  fear  of  being  classed  as  un- 
scientific. But  these  timid  souls 
might  well  take  courage  from  the 
story  of  other  pseudo-scientific  theo- 
ries which  have  strutted  their  hour 
on  the  stage  and  now  are  heard  no 
more.  One  such,  which  can  be  viv- 
idly remembered  by  persons  not  yet 
old,  was  that  theory  of  criminality 
to  which  the  writings  of  Lombroso 
gave  for  a  time  a  world-wide  cur- 
rency. This  was  a  far  simpler  mat- 
ter to  look  into;  and  it  required  but 


a  small  amount  of  scientific  investi- 
gation to  cause  the  whole  of  that  once 
highly  fashionable  pseudo-scientific 
creed  to  be  cast  into  limbo.  The 
trouble  with  the  Lombrosians  was  the 
same  as  with  the  Freudians:  they 
pounced  upon  every  case  that  seemed 
to  point  their  way,  and  not  only  ac- 
cepted it  without  genuine  scientific 
examination  but  altogether  failed  to 
look  into  the  cases  that  pointed  the 
other  way.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not 
only  not  .science,  it  is  the  diametrical 
opposite  of  science.  Nor  can  these 
pseudo-scientific  theories  be  defended 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  "some 
truth"  in  them.  There  is  "some 
truth"  in  almost  anything;  the  whole 
point  is  that  the  generalization  is 
false,  and  it  is  the  generalization  that 
constitutes  the  theory  and  that  does 
the  mischief.  As  for  the  Freudian 
school,  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
of  American  psychologists.  Professor 
Woodworth  of  Columbia,  has  given 
this  characterization  of  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  true  scientist: 

There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the  writings  of 
the  school  that  does  not  contain  assertions  that 
arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  psychologist.  The 
ground  of  his  suspicion  is  usually  about  the 
same ;  the  exceptional  is  assumed  by  the  psy- 
choanalyst to  be  the  regular  thing,  and  the  fas- 
cinating is  preferred  to  the  more  sober  view, 
so  that  in  the  end  a  highly  distorted  picture  of 
mental  processes  and  dynamics  results. 

With  this  kind  of  thing  for  their 
source,  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the 
stream  which  flows  from  the  pens  of 
journalists  and  popular  authors?  And 
yet  it  is  a  flood  of  such  matter  that 
is  pouring  out  on  all  hands,  putting 
a  nasty  smear  on  high  and  beautiful 
things,  lowering  the  level  of  thought 
and  feeling;  and  all  this  under  a  pre- 
tense of  scientific  authority  to  which 
it  has  no  better  claim  than  it  has  to 
ordinary  right-mindedness  or  plain 
common  sense. 
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Wliat  the  World  Is  DoiriL^ 


ITIk  followinR  is  a  vcr)'  brief  summary  of 
ttle  (irinciinl  iicws  of  (lie  world  for  the  sovin 
•lays  cnclril  July    10  | 

CiERMANY:  Wo  nre  in  a  mood  of 
ii»M'|K'st  |H.'s.simi.sm.  The  I/^ipsii-  trials  of 
(.Jernians  accused  l>y  the  Allies  of  war- 
crimes  have  proved  farcical,  as  was  to  he 
expected.  There  may  l)e  ho|>e  of  men  or 
(Jovernments  tho'  they  act  villain- 
ously: little,  if  they  act  fatuously.  It 
was  fatuous  to  turn  these  trials  over  to  a 
German  tril>iuial.  .Justice  ha.s  been 
flouted,  the  French  mission  to  Leipsic 
has  Iteen  insultc<l.  I'rolmbly  as  much  bit- 
terness has  been  engendered  in  Germany 
as  if  the  trials  had  been  conducted  by  an 
.\llied  court  and  the  Kuilty  had  been  con- 
iiemne<i  an<l  hanped.  And  France  is  in  a 
mood  to  unleash  the  sanctions  ujKin  Ger- 
r".iii>'s  slinhtest  default.  France  has  re- 
.  ill.il  the  I.eipsic  mission  and  it  is  said 
that  she  will  demand  that  the  accused  be 
turne<l  over  to  the  Allies  for  trial.  The 
justice  of  such  a  demand  would  be  ob- 
vious; it.s  wisdom  doubtful.  Pushed 
home,  it  would  probably  wreck  the  Lon- 
don programme.  The  prospect  of  fulfill- 
ment of  that  programme  is  precarious 
at  best ;  but  it  is  the  only  prospect  that 
pleases  at  all.  We  doubt  a  substitute 
could  l>e  found  which  would  not  imply 
ruin  of  Germany,  and  a  confusion  worse 
confounded  than  anything  hitherto 
known.  We  hope  the  trials  will  be 
droppe<l.  The  I>eipsic  farce  may  after  all 
ser\'e  a  useful  purpose.  It  should  satisfy 
the  world  that  about  the  only  good  thing 
to  be  hoped  of  the  generation  of  Germans 
who  l)etraye<i  civilization  and  brought 
humanity  into  disrepute  is  partial  pay- 
ment of  damages.  The  London  pro- 
gramme will  be  fulfilled  only  if  common 
sense  and  a  conviction  of  advantage 
thereby  shall  prove  too  .strong  for  the 
I  of    revenge    and    pseudo-sclf- 

.  ness.  To  create  pseudo-martyrs 
by  hanging  a  few  of  the  worst  criminals 
would  give  the  victory  to  the  passions. 
Some  respectable  observers  assure  us 
that  the  German  youngsters  of  the  gen- 
eration just  reaching  it.s  majority  are 
passionately  repudiating  their  fathers' 
w;iys  and  modes  of  thinking.  The  hope 
of  the  world  largely  depends  on  their  re- 
maining of  this  temper.  .Justice  can  dis- 
I)ense  with  human  sacrifice.  Ix't  the  old 
incurables  pas-s  'paying  the  while);  let 
the  Allies  take  order  to  conciliate  and 
rca-ssure  the  hopeful  springals. 

Germany  iB  publishing  almost  tis  many 
books  as  before  the  war;  .14.000  in  1920. 
as  against  .3.5,000  in  19M  (the  highest 
figure).  One  notes  pensively  that  the 
number  of  works  on  military-  science  has 
greatly  fallen  ofT. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Berlin  Teach- 
ers' (Jlee  Club  will  tour  the  I'nited  Stat»s« 
this  autumn.    Keally  that  kind  of  propa- 


ganda .should  be  barred;   for  they  sing 
most  damnably  well. 

UPPER  SILESIA:  (icncial  lloeter 
says  that  his  men  are  all  back  in  Ger- 
ni:my.  He  has  issut^l  a  demobilization 
order,  lias  it  been  obeyed?  An  rani  rain. 
To  be  sure,  a  few  lily-livered  pollrons 
have  gone  home.  But  a  much  larger  num- 
ber have  replai'cd  them;  heroes  of  an  al- 
most ineffable  valor  and  ferocity,  of  the 
von  der  Goltz  kidney.  And  do  they  pro- 
po.se  to  sit  idle?  Say  nay,  for  shame! 
They  are  going  to  clean  up  the  Poles, 
and  thereafter  they  will  march  on  Berlin 
and  clean  up  the  unworthy  Government. 
We  take  it  that,  if  Hoefer  really  did  issue 
a  demobilization  order,  he  must,  have 
been  oHicially  notified  that  Korfanty's 
warriors,  disarme<l.  were  out  of  Upper 
Silesia.  But  the  Berlin  papers  tell  of  new 
Polish  disordei-s  in  I'pper  Silesia,  Gross 
.Strehlitz  and  Rosenberg  under  martial 
law,  etc.,  etc.  If  Hoefer's  men  really  jiro- 
pose  a  monarchist  coup,  we  wish  they 
would  put  '\^  off  till  after  the  dog-days, 
when  we  can  savour  it  fully. 

IRELAND:  Formally,  Mr.  de  Valera 
has  merely  consented  to  meet  Lloyd 
George  and  di.scuss  with  him  "on  what 
basis  .such  a  conference  a.s  that  pro- 
posed" ( i.e.  a  conference  to  include  the 
Ulster  premier)  "can  reasonably  hope  to 
jichieve  the  object  desired."  Mr.  de 
\'alera  is  not  to  be  criticized  for  a  little 
preliminary  maneuvering  for  position. 
f)ne  can  not  believe  that  he  will  stand  on 
punctilios  to  the  point  of  refusing  to 
negotiate  with  Sir  James  Craig  as  an 
equal.  General  Smuts  says  that  "the 
problem  is  soluble."  We  hope  that  Lloyd 
George,  Mr.  de  Valera,  and  Sir  James 
Craig  will  achieve  immortality  by  solv- 
ing it.  When  visiting  Dublin,  Gen.  Smuts 
doubtless  pointed  out  to  his  Irish  hearers 
how  the  South  African  situation  was 
very  like  that  of  Ireland,  how  completely 
that  problem  was  solved,  how  happy  and 
thriving  his  people  are  within  the  Em- 
pire, nor  have  lost  one  jot  of  pride  or 
self-respect. 

HUNGARY:  Conversations  on  econ- 
omic matters  have  been  going  on  between 
representatives  of  the  Czechoslovak  and 
Hungarian  (Jovernments:  satisfactory 
progress  is  reported.  So  no  news  from 
Hungary  may  be  good  news.  Hungary 
m.'iy  be  sawing  wood  and  not  hatching 
iliahlcrir  after  all.  Horthy  may  not  be 
the  monster  of  duplicity  his  enemies 
rei)resent  him,  but  rather  the  fine  fellow 
Mr.  Grasty  and  Dr.  Finley  discovered 
him  to  be.  He  may  not  lie  keeping  the 
throne  warm  for  the  Hapsburg,  nor  jilot- 
ling  royal  honors  for  himself,  but  dis- 
interesferlly  concerned  for  Hungary's 
welfare. 


Hungary  has  not  yet  turned  over  West 
Hungary  to  Austria,  as  ret|uirod  by 
treaty.  Perhaps  after  all  she  will  not  be 
required  to  do  so.  For  (here  is  this  new 
aspect  of  the  matter.  Tho  clamor  in  Aus- 
tri:i  for  union  with  {Jermaiiy  continues. 
It  seems  extremely  probable  that  Austria 
will  ultimately  be  joined  to  the  lirich; 
in  which  case,  the  smaller  Austria  may 
be,  the  better  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Allies. 

AUSTRIA:  A  report  from  Austria 
states  that  operation  of  the  plan  for  that 
rejiublic's  rehabilitation  is  being  held  up 
becau.se  the  United  States  will  not  po.st- 
pone  its  claim  for  rejiayment  of  advances 
for  food  relief  amounting  to  $20,000,000. 
No  use,  it  is  said,  trying  to  start  the 
State  Bank  with  such  a  burden  as  that. 
The  reason  alleged  for  such  unwonted  be- 
havior by  the  United  States  is  that  the 
jilan  for  Austria's  salvation  issued  from 
the  League  of  Nations  and  is  in  conse- 
(luence  anathema  to  Washington.  This 
sounds  silly,  but  .so  the  report  goes.  $20,- 
000.000  (.so  little  a  sum  to  us,  about  half 
the  cost  of  a  battleship)  is  a  huge  sum 
to  impoverished  little  Austria.  The  re- 
port adds  that  the  Porto  Rose  Confer- 
ence arranged  for  discussion  of  the  eco- 
nomic rehitions  of  the  Succession  States, 
and  from  which  Austria  should  be  the 
chief  profiter,  has  again  been  postponed. 
For  what's  the  use,  they  say,  if  the 
League  Commission's  plan  can't  be 
started.  We  doubt  the  full  correctne.ss  of 
the  report,  but  seize  the  occasion  to  re- 
mark sententiously :  If  Austria  blows  up, 
Heiiven  help  Europe! 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA: A  professor  of  .Northwestern  Uni- 
versity has  developed  a  red,  white  and 
blue  corn  ear.  The  problem  of  Amer- 
icanization is  .solved.  A  diet  of  this  corn, 
washed  down  with  ice  cream  soda,  will 
turn  a  Kurd  into  a  100  per  cent.  Amer- 
ican in  six  months. 

The  American  cocktail  is  all  the  rage 
in  London.  The  Leatherstocking  T;iles, 
now  little  read  in  America,  are  the  most 
popular  boys'  books  in  France.  Poe  has 
more  kudos  in  France  than  among  us. 
The  mint-julep  has  supplanted  nectar  on 
Olymjius.  We  Americans  faintly  appre- 
ciate or  repudiate  our  noblest  products. 

MISCELLANEOUS :  Very  little  news 
has  come  in  from  the  Near  East  this 
week. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  membership  of 
the  Third  International  exceeds  fifteen 
millions. 

Why  dallies  Krasin?  He  was  to  •■ome 
over  to  Canada  in  June  to  establish  a 
mission.  It  is  to  be  <levoutly  wished  he 
will  not  get  across  the  border;  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  resist  his  charm. 

Hknry   W.   BllNN 
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A  Great  Africander 


Ex  Africa  scmt'er  aliquid  novi. 

THE  adage  is  as  old  as  European 
knowledge  of  that  fabulous  con- 
tinent, and  its  truth  as  fresh  as  the  fame 
>of  "Jannie"  Smuts.  For  he  himself,  the 
homo  nnvios  in  international  statesman- 
ship, is  the  latest,  and  not  the  least  re- 
markable, novelty  that  has  come  out  of 
Africa.  The  ancients  thought  of  the 
many  strange  animals  which  travelers 
reported  or  brought  with  them  across  the 
Mediterranean.  But  a  stranger  animal, 
because  of  his  uniqueness,  than  the 
castle-carrying  elephant  is  this  farmer's 
son  from  the  "veld"  who  is  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  an  ancient  and  mighty 
Empire. 

He  was  discovered  by  one  of  his  own 
kind,  whom  he  equals  in  political  astute- 
ness but  far  surpasses  in  width  of  out- 
look and  amplitude  of  mind,  old  Paul 
Kruger  of  tragic  memory.  When  in  1898 
the  office  of  State  Attorney  in  Transvaal 
became  vacant  the  President  suggested 
Jan  Christiaan  Smuts,  then  practising 
at  the  bar  in  Johannesburg,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  post.  A  brilliant  record  as  a 
scholar  at  Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch, 
and  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  a  double  first,  and  the  old  Presi- 
dent's high  opinion  of  his  capacities  were 
his  sole  recommendation.  The  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  which  provided  that  the 
Kepublic's  highest  law  officer  should  not 
be  younger  than  thirty,  disqualified  Paul 
Kruger's  nominee,  who  was  two  years 
below  the  required  age.  But  the  old  auto- 
crat carried  his  wish,  and  launched  the 
future  Prime  Minister  of  the  South 
African  Union  on  his  great  and  phen- 
omenal career. 

The  man  to  whom  the  shortage  of  his 
own  years  had  thus  proved  to  be  no 
obstacle  evinced,  in  later  days,  a  ver- 
satile gift  for  supplying  in  his  own  per- 
son any  deficit  in  the  higher  personnel 
of  the  Government.  Having  joined  the 
colors  at  the  beginning  of  the  Boer  War, 
though  his  high  office  could  have  secured 
him  exemption  from  service,  he  was 
given,  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  su- 
preme command  of  the  Republican  forces 
in  Cape  Colony.  Colonial  Secretary  in 
General  Botha's  Cabinet  when  self-gov- 
ernment had  been  granted  Transvaal,  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention 
which  draughted  the  Union  Constitution 
and  foremost  amonj.'  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  that  charter  of  South 
African  nationalism,  a  member  of  the 
first  Union  Cabinet,  Minister  of  Defense 
and,  for  some  time,  Minister  of  Finance 
ad  interim  as  well.  South  African  i-epre- 
sentative  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  of 
1917,  and  diplomatic  mediator  in  Euro- 
pean discords — such  is  the  record  of  less 
than  two  decades  of  his  life. 


A  singularly  restless  life  it  has  been 
for  a  man  who  is  said  to  be  a  student 
by  inclination.  Those  who  know  him  con- 
sider him  capable  of  filling  the  chair  of 
philosophy  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  with 
as  much  honor  to  himself  and  the  Uni- 
versity as  he  does  the  saddle  of  his  war 
horse  or  the  Premier's  seat  in  the  South 
African  Parliament.  But  his  thought  is 
not  of  that  pale  cast  which  colors  irresol- 
ution. It  is  a  stimulant,  not  a  brake,  to 
activity.  His  enterprises  never  lose  the 
name  of  action ;  his  thoughts,  on  the  con- 
trary, crystallize  into  deeds.  But  his 
cool  reason  always  controls  the  process, 
however  quick  the  transition.  When  the 
Trades  Federation  declared  a  genei'al 
strike  throughout  South  Africa,  Smuts, 
as  Minister  of  Defense,  had  martial  law 
proclaimed,  and  about  100,000  citizen 
troops  and  Union  i-egulars  mobilized 
within  forty-eight  hours.  He  has  the  un- 
hesitating courage  of  his  conviction.  But 
he  also  is  capable  of  that  higher  courage 
which  dares  to  let  itself  be  convinced  by 
others.  A  stubborn  resistance  against  a 
superior  force  of  arms  or  of  arguments 
is  to  him  worse  than  folly,  a  proof  of 
moral  cowardice. 

"The  man  who  can  not  climb  down  is  a 
very  small  and  contemptible  man,"  is  one 
of  his  characteristic  sayings,  and  he 
acted  according  to  his  words  when,  at 
Vereeniging,  he  raised  his  voice  against 
the  continuance  of  a  hopeless  struggle. 
Courageous  and  cautious,  wise  and 
wary,  is  General  Smuts.  These  are 
typical  traits  of  the  Africander  charac- 
ter, but  in  him  they  are  so  tempered  and 
mixed  as  to  have  produced  a  truly  great 
man. 

A  figure  of  that  mould  can  not  escape 
detraction.  It  is  the  natural  concomitant 
of  the  admiration  he  evokes.  It  is  among 
his  own  Dutch  Afrikanders  that  he  has 
his  fiercest  critics,  not  because  they 
understand  him  less  than  do  the  English, 
but  because  his  farseeing  policy  happens 
to  square  better  with  the  immediate  pur- 
poses of  the  British  than  with  theirs. 
The  followers  of  Hertzog  are  prone  to 
accuse  him  of  tampering  with  the 
"Rooineks"  for  the  sake  of  his  own  ag- 
grandizement. But  the  record  of  his 
earliest  public  utterances  shows  the 
Boer  leader  who  rules  with  the  support 
of  the  Unionists  continuing  consistently 
in  the  course  which  he  traced  on  the 
political  chart  of  South  Africa  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  At  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance, in  1895,  when  he  delivered  a 
speech  at  Kimberley  dealing  with  the 
influence  of  the  democratic  idea  in 
Europe,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
"unless  the  white  race  closes  its  ranks,  its 
position  will  soon  become  untenable  in 
the  face  of  the  overwhelming  majority 


of  prolific  barbarism.  .  .  .  We  want 
those  invisible  links  of  union  that  are 
harder  than  stone  and  tougher  than  the 
toughest  metal.  In  a  word,  we  want  a 
great  South  African  nationality,  a  per- 
vading national  sentiment." 

Those  simple  and  forthright  words 
are  General  Smuts'  policy  in  a  nutshell, 
a  policy  of  cooperation  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  in  order  to  keep 
South  Africa  a  white  man's  country.  It 
is  the  same  policy,  projected  on  a  larger 
scale,  which  he  advocated  for  the  British 
Empire.  Without  the  invisible  links  of 
union  between  the  farflung  Dominions, 
without  a  national  sentiment  pervading 
their  peoples,  the  Empire  will  cease  to 
be  a  white  man's  Empire.  In  South 
Africa  the  ratio  between  white  and  black 
is  steadily  advancing  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  Australia  and  Canada  lie  open  to 
Japanese  expansion.  In  proportion  to  the 
problem  of  world-wide  importance  in- 
volved in  these  facts,  the  secession- 
ist movement  of  Hertzog  and  his  follow- 
ers must  seem  petty  and  shortsighted  to 
a  statesman  of  his  vision.  National  in- 
dependence may  be  a  precious  thing,  but 
more  precious  is  the  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion. If  that  independence  must  be 
merged  in  a  larger  nationality  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  greater  treasure,  the 
man  who  refuses  to  climb  down  from  his 
proud  isolation  is  indeed  a  small,  if  not 
a  contemptible,  man. 

If  Smuts  succeeds  in  persuading  Mr. 
Eamon  de  Valera  to  come  down  from  his 
Republican  watch-tower  to  the  common 
ground  of  Dominion  Home  Rule,  his 
descent  will  raise  him  from  a  small 
President  to  a  great  Premier,  great  both 
in  moral  stature  and  in  worldly  distinc- 
tion. To  be  Prime  Minister  in  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations,  as  Smuts 
has  strikingly  called  the  British  Empire 
in  its  present  constitution,  is  more  than 
to  be  President  of  an  isolated  Irish  Re- 
public. The  talents  of  a  Smuts,  at  the 
head  of  an  independent  Transvaal,  would 
be  lost  to  the  world  at  large.  Many  an 
inglorious  Metternich  may  live  and  die 
in  the  Succession  States  hardly  noticed 
by  the  outside  world,  who  as  a  statesman 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy  might  have 
achieved  some  good  for  Europe  and  for 
himself  a  lasting  fame. 

Old  Paul  Kruger,  who  disco%'ered 
Jannie  Smuts,  thanked  God  in  his  last 
will  and  testament  that,  as  it  had  been 
his  fate  to  be  born  under  the  British  flag, 
at  least  he  should  not  die  under  it.  That 
is  the  spirit  in  which  Hertzog  and  Eamon 
de  Valera  would  vindicate  their  patriot- 
ism. Viewed  in  itself  and  abstractly, 
this  is  a  fine  and  admirable  senti- 
ment. But  the  greater  should  be  our  ad- 
miration of  the  man  who,  not  unsuscept- 
ible himself  to  the  strength  of  its  appeal, 
dares  to  challenge  it  in  the  name  of  a 
greater  cause. 

A.  J.  Barnouw 
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New  Worlds  lialaiuv  the  Old 


A\  "ITH  ihc  truce  ill  Irelaiul,  the  I'li-si- 
'»  dt-nt's  iiivitutiun  to  a  confi-reiu-f 
at  Washington  on  urmaments,  and  the 
Imjwrial  Conferenie  truidinK  tliplomacy 
in  London,  a  great  day  has  dawned  for 
mankind  once  more,  the  new  world  has 
been  calleti  in  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  old.  whether  the  old  be  Asia,  or  the 
old  be  Kurope.  In  Whitehall  thing's  have 
advanced  much  farther  and  faster  than 
many  of  us  dared  to  hope.  Six  weeks  ajro, 
I  was  my!<elf  assured  iwsitively  that  our 
Foreifrn  Oflice  intended  to  see  the  Anjjlo- 
Japanese  Alliance  renewed.  It  miKht  be 
uiiiK>pular,  but  it  would  have  to  jro 
through.  To-day,  the  entire  situation  in 
the  Pacific  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  Con- 
ference at  Washinjrton  which  will  in- 
clude China  for  those  discussions;  and 
Japan,  while  friendly  with  Britain,  is 
also  seckinj:  sympathy  in  France. 

In  the  forecasts  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference, it  was  suggested  that  there 
would  be  no  attempt  on  this  occasion  to 
reorganize  the  British  Empire,  which 
task  would  l>e  undertaken  by  a  future 
gathering,  probably  in  the  year  1922. 
One  reason  for  this  attitude  of  caution 
was  a  misgiving  in  the  Dominion  over 
the  somewhat  restless  initiative  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  whose  appointment  to  be  Col- 
onial Secretary  was  received,  at  any  rate 
in  Canada,  with  dissembled  enthusiasm. 
All  and  sundry  were  thus  warned  that 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  a  scheme  of 
Imperial  Federation,  whether  of  Cab- 
inets or  of  Parliaments,  and  it  was  as 
Prime  Ministers  of  equal  and  sovereign 
tales  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his 
guests  sat  around  the  table.  Hence  the 
surprise  that  has  been  created  by  a  con- 
stitutional development  which  has,  in  a 
day,  changed  the  basis  of  British  dip- 
lomacy. Imperial  Federation  itself  would 
not  have  been  a  bigger  piece  of  history 
than  what  has  already  happened  at  the 
Conference. 

The  crisis,  for  it  was  nothing  less, 
arose  out  of  a  circumstance  which  might 
almost  be  called  accidental.  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  had  come  up  for  re- 
newal or  termination  and,  at  the  Foreign 
Olficc,  there  had  Ixien  a  strong  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  whole  subject.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Alliance  must  be  limited 
so  as  to  meet  the  case  of  the  United 
States — thus  far  there  was  unanimity — 
but  it  was  not  agreed  that  a  mere  disiike 
of  the  Alliance,  thus  limited,  as  manifest 
in  the  United  States,  was  a  sufficient 
ground  for  cancellation  of  the  Treaty, 
however  modified.  With  his  eye  on  India, 
Lord  Curzon,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  let 
it  be  known,  in  advance  of  the  Confer- 
ence, that  the  Treaty  would  have  to  go 
through  in  some  form  or  another,  and 
this  was  manifestly  the  assumption  of 
Japan.     Armed    with    the    prosjjectivc 


Treaty,  the  Japanese  Govern inent  has 
been  in  no  obvious  hurry  to  clear  up  dif- 
ficulties with  the  United  States  over  Yap 
and  other  matters. 

The  Dominions  regarded  this  situation 
with    much    misgiving    and    a    touch    of 
irritation.    On  other  subjects  they  were 
ready  to  listen  and  to  be  talked  over  to 
the  Downing  Street   point  of  view,  but 
on    the    Anglo-Japanese     Alliance    they 
dared    not    leave    anything    to    chance. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  Canada   is  against 
the    Alliance;    and    General    Smuts    of 
South    Africa    is    against    all    inclusive 
alliances  on  principle;  while  Mr.  Hughes 
of  Australia  is  against  the  Alliance  un- 
less approved  by  the  I'nited  States;  and 
only  hesitates  in  the  matter  because  her 
coasts    are    undefended    unless    she    has 
guarantees   from   America.    Even   India 
did  not  want  any  alliance  that  meant  her 
defence   in    an   emergency    by    Japanese 
troops.    All  this  meant,  therefore,  a  gen- 
eral negative  to  Lord  Curzon  and  a  de- 
termination against  his  powerful  though, 
perhaps,  haughty  persuasions.   When  the 
topic  of  the  Alliance  was  reached  on  the 
agenda,  Mr.   Meighen  of  Canada   inter- 
vened  and,    in   a   few   minutes   of   vital 
speech,  drove  the  Alliance  into  the  back- 
ground of  a  much  larger  problem.    On 
behalf   of  Canada,   he   advanced   claims, 
previously     outlined     by     Mr.     Newton 
Rowell,  the  Dominion  delegate  at  Geneva, 
which  go  far  beyond  any  interpretation 
of  sovereignty  yet  demanded   from   the 
mother  country.    Whether  this  friendly 
ultimatum,    intended    to    save    England 
from  herself,  could  have  been  avoided  by 
a    less    Oriental    policy    at   the    Foreign 
Office  it  is  idle  now  to  .^peculate.   Of  late 
years  England  has  suffered  much.   She  is 
preoccupied    with    labor    troubles.     And 
there  are   Ireland,   Silesia,  Turkey,   and 
stop-the-waste  candidates.   The  old  world 
was  near — very  much  with  us — and  the 
new  world  was  distant.    It  was  easier  to 
take  chances  with  the  Dominions  and  the 
United    States    than    to    risk    offending 
Japan  and  driving  her  into  the  arms  of 
Ku.ssia,    Germany,   even    France.    Japan 
wiis  polite,  deferential,  and  royal.  Anglo- 
Sa.xondom  across  the  seas  is  still  learning 
diplomacy,  the  finesse  of  the  game,  and 
in  Foreign  Offices  fines-^e  is  apt  to  become 
an    end    in    itself.     Hence    things    were 
allowed  to  drift  along,  perhaps  a  little  too 
far,   until  a   sudden   halt    was  called.    If 
there   had   been   any   suggestion   of   bad 
blood   between   members   of  the  British 
Commonwealth    of     Nations,     the    jerk 
might   have   been  serious,   but   one   can 
write  of  i\  with  confidence  because  it   is 
one  of  those  strains  and  stresses  which 
are  all  for  the  best. 

Canada  has  laid  down  four  proposi- 
tions. Any  one  of  tho.se  propo.sitions 
might  be  a  matter  of  much  argument  if 


it  had  to  be  written  formally  into  a  Con- 
stitution. But  this  has  never  been  the 
English  method.  Much  of  the  Imperial 
Constitution  is  still  unwritten,  and  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  Canada's  Four  Points 
will  ever  find  their  way  into  any  statute 
book.  Mr.  Meighen  has  stated  them;  the 
other  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions 
have  admitted  that  they  are  "important"; 
and  nobody  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain 
has  disputed  them.  They  will  continue  to 
be,  therefore,  on  record,  neither  accepted 
nor  rejected,  but  none  the  less  powerful 
as  guides  of  conduct.  There  is  no  Su- 
preme Court  to  interpret  them  and,  if 
there  were,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  definitive 
interpretation  would  be  possible.  At  pres- 
ent the  Four  Points  are  not  even  em- 
bodied as  resolutions.  Probably  they 
never  will  be.  If  suggestion  is  enough 
to  gain  one's  point,  why  turn  it  into  a 
command?  If  a  hint  will  serve,  why 
frame  a  law? 

The  first  of  the  four  points  is  simple. 
Broadly,  it  means  that  on  all  diplomatic 
questions,  even  those  affecting  Britain 
especially  or  the  East,  the  self-govern- 
ing Dominions  must  be  at  least  informed. 
They  are  entitled  to  know  what  is  being 
done.  On  this  the  comment  is  that  even 
knowledge  means  influence.  You  may  do 
many  things  in  secrecy  which  you 
would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  do  in 
public.  As  Bagehot  has  pointed  out,  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  be  informed  on 
policy  was,  in  his  day,  a  source  of  great 
power  to  Queen  Victoria.  Incidentally, 
it  enabled  the  Prince  Consort,  as  his  last 
act  of  semi-official  duty,  to  redraft  a  dis- 
patch to  Secretary  Seward,  which,  as 
submitted  to  the  sovereign,  might  have 
caused  serious  trouble  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  everyone  of 
the  thousands  of  despatches  received  and 
sent  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  will  be 
perused  by  all  the  Dominions.  But  all 
those  despatches  will  now  be  regarded  in 
a  new  light.  They  may  be  called  for,  if 
need  be,  and  examined. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Meighan  says  that  on 
(|UCstions  clearly  affecting  the  Dominions, 
as  well  as  Britain,  the  Dominions  must 
be  not  only  "informed,"  but  "consulted." 
This  means  that  they  must  know  what  is 
done  before  it  happens,  and  not  after- 
wards. They  must  be  given  the  right  of 
making  objection  in  advance,  in  addition 
to  the  right  of  criticism  later.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  this  makes  the  Dom- 
inions active  partners  with  Britain  in 
world  diplomacy.  The  High  Commission- 
ers in  London  become  virtually  Ambas- 
sadors. The  Governors  General  in  the 
Dominion  must  be,  for  the  future,  the 
Ambassadors  there  representing  Britain. 
And  in  that  group,  gathered  under  the 
very  shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Col- 
onel Harvey  as  American  Ambassador 
inevitably  occupies,  from  time  to  time,  a 
seat. 
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The  third  condition  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Meighen  is  that  treaties  must  be  ratified 
by  the  Dominion  Parliaments  before  they 
can  be  concluded  in  the  name  of  the 
British  sovereignty.  This  clause  was  di- 
rected obviously  against  the  Anglo-Jap- 
anese Alliance,  consideration  of  which 
was  at  once  postponed,  after  Mr. 
Meighen's  speech,  but  the  declaration 
means  far  more  than  a  mere  artifice  for 
shelving  an  unwelcome  subject.  It  ap- 
plies to  the  complex  sovereignty  of  the 
British  Empire  the  provisions  whereby 
Treaties  here  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  Napoleon  used  to  say  that  con- 
stitutions should  be  short  and  obscure. 
Mr.  Meighen's  third  clause  is  assuredly 
that !  Nothing  is  said  about  a  two-thirds 
majority  or  any  other  interpretation  of 
ratification  by  a  Parliament.  Dominion 
Governments  will  submit  treaties  to  their 
Parliaments  and  will  themselves  judge 
what  measure  of  approval  constitutes 
ratification.  Presumably,  they  will  sub- 
mit no  treaty  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  back  with  their  political  ma- 
jority. Will  the  preliminary  objection  of 
one  Dominion  Government  prevent  a 
treaty  going  through?  Will  New  Zealand 
enjoy  that  power  of  veto?    This,  again, 


is  a  question  left  unanswered. 

One  must  assume,  however,  a  basis  of 
commonsense  for  the  discussions.  Any 
Constitution,  written  or  implied,  can  be 
rendered  unworkable  by  obduracy.  Some 
matters  may  have  to  be  dealt  with  by 
entente  rather  than  treaty,  which 
ententes  are  usually  quite  as  reliable,  as 
France  discovered.  And  this  leads  to  Mr. 
Meighen's  fourth  point.  He  does  not 
propose  a  formal  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  But  he  does  say  that,  in  any  m.at- 
ter  affecting  relations  between  Britain 
and  America,  the  voice  of  Canada  must 
be  considered  final.  Unless  the  Empire 
is  to  lose  Canada,  it  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  Empire  must  act  with  the  United 
States  and  not  against  her.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  cooperation  has  been  already 
established.  The  great  wound  made  in 
1776,  healed  by  the  war  of  1914  but 
threatening  to  reopen  under  the  stresses 
of  reconstruction,  has  again  been  closed. 
A  new  friendship  of  free  nations  is  to  be 
established  among  men — a  friendship 
founded  not  on  force  or  domination,  but 
on  the  replacement  of  force  by  a  common 
sense  of  equity. 

P.  W.  Wilson 

American  Office,  London  Daily  Neivs 


The  Emancipation  of  English 

Women 

IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  TWO 


Educational 

DURING  the  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  1918  of  the  British  Universities 
Commission,  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
accompanying,  an  enterprising  young 
reporter  of  a  prominent  paper  in  the 
Middle  West  interviewed  one  of  the  lady 
members  of  our  party,  and  the  next 
morning  startled  his  city,  and  inci- 
dentally the  lady  herself,  by  announcing 
in  flaring  headlines:  "Dishpan  loses 
Lure  for  Female  Sex  in  England,  says 
Prominent  British  Woman  Educator." 
The  announcement  was  crude,  and  per- 
haps only  attempted  to  express  that  sub- 
conscious realization  of  the  emancipation 
of  women  which  Ibsen  championed  half 
a  century  ago,  but  nevertheless  it  had 
in  it  the  essence  of  a  truth.  Whether 
dishpans  ever  had  any  lure,  and  whether 
or  not  their  magic  is  now  departing,  I 
do  not  know.  But  certain  it  is  that  in 
England  women  are  becoming  conscious 
of  a  great  deal  more  than  dishpans. 

Perhaps  in  no  activity  is  this  new 
realization  of  women's  possibilities  more 
evident  than  in  education.  The  most 
dramatic  change  in  the  past  year  has  oc- 
curred at  Oxford,  where  women  have, 
with  no  reservations,  been  admitted  to 
the    full    privileges    of    the    University. 


That  is  to  say,  they  are  allowed  to  take 
degrees,  and  to  participate  in  such  au- 
gust bodies  as  the  Hebdomadal  Council, 
the  Committee  which  is  responsible  for 
the  most  intimate  ordering  and  control 
of  university  life.  Although  this  may 
not  sound  very  alarming  to  American 
readers,  accustomed  for  many  years  to 
a  complete  system  of  co-education,  to 
the  average  Englishman  it  seems  to  mark 
a  new  era,  and  by  all  English  women  it 
is  regarded  as  a  triumph.  A  sight  un- 
dreamed is  now  visible  in  this  oldest  of 
all  universities,  women,  soberly  clad  in 
cap  and  gown,  making  their  way  through 
the  grey  old  colleges,  and  taking  their 
place  in  the  crowded  lecture-rooms  that 
throng  our  ancient  halls.  Well,  indeed, 
may  a  prominent  English  feminist  write: 
"By  the  action  of  O.xford,  women  not 
only  in  England  but  all  over  the  English- 
speaking  world,  have  at  last  achieved 
that  passionate  and  glorious  ideal  for 
which  they  have  fought  so  bravely,  the 
recognition  of  their  intellectual  equality 
with  man." 

So  far,  Cambridge  has  not  followed 
the  example  of  Oxford,  and  at  every 
meeting  of  the  Senate  there  is  a  battle 
royal  between  the  progressives  and  the 
reactionaries.  Cambridge  is  torn  in  two, 
bitter    words    are    spoken,    and    many 


friendships  are  being  broken,  so  intense 
are  the  rival  convictions  of  the  two  sides. 
But  no  impartial  observer  can  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  which  party  will  ultimately 
triumph.  Even  that  conservative  organ, 
the  Times  Educational  Supplement,  does 
not  hesitate  to  throw  the  weight  of  its 
influence  on  the  female  side.  It  de- 
molishes, with  scarcely  concealed  irony, 
the  bogey  of  a  horde  of  flappers  dese- 
crating the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Uni- 
versity. "The  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure," it  says,  in  a  recent  leading  article, 
"appear  to  fear  that  the  proposed  change 
will  result  in  a  tendency  for  women  to 
come  to  the  University  who  are  not 
specially  suitable,  and  that  this  result 
will  lower  the  University  standard.  Such 
an  attitude  could  not  gracefully  be  taken 
by  a  University  which  admits  a  large 
number  of  Pass  men,  men  who,  from  the 
strictly  scholastic  point  of  view,  are  not 
especially  suitable  for  a  University  life. 
Many  such  men  are,  in  our  opinion,  en- 
titled to  a  University  career,  and  .so  are 
many  women  who  are  not  miracles  of 
learning.  The  Universities,  and  es- 
pecially Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are 
mirrors  of  national  life,  and  the  absence 
of  women,  or  the  presence  of  women  with 
an  imperfect  status,  makes  the  mirror 
imperfect."  With  this  judgment  few  of 
those  interested  in  education,  whatever 
their  previous  bias  may  have  been,  will 
now  be  found  to  disagree. 

Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  all  is  that  the  movement 
is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  demo- 
cratic. In  England  our  prejudices  are 
more  deeply  rooted  than  in  America,  our 
conservatism  more  ingrained.  But  if  we 
are  by  nature  more  conserv'ative,  by  ac- 
cident our  eyes  have  been  perhaps  even 
more  widely  opened  than  have  those  of 
our  cousins  in  the  New  World,  the  ac- 
cident that  we  were  nearer  to  and  more 
deeply  affected  by  the  war.  At  any  rate, 
without  some  such  catastrophe  it  would 
have  been  impossible  that  we  should  have 
had  so  greatly  increased  an  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  working  woman.  We 
are  asking  ourselves  two  questions,  and 
we  are  asking  them  seriously.  Does  the 
social  order  of  our  country  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  servile  class,  or  is  it  pos- 
sible to  educate  not  only  the  men  but 
the  women,  the  domestic  servant,  the  fac- 
tory worker,  to  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  past  and  present  problems  of 
her  race,  so  as  to  rouse  in  her  a  desire 
to  play  her  own  part  in  the  ultimate 
amelioration  of  the  life  with  which  she 
comes  in  contact? 

Those  are  the  questions  we  are  asking, 
and  I  will  illustrate  the  practical  way  in 
which  we  are  answering  them.  Already 
the  Adult  School  Union  has  organized 
great  summer  schools  for  working 
women,  where  for  weeks  at  a  time 
groups  of  students  may  study  together, 
reading,   discussing,   attending  lectures. 
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AKiiin,  Kuskin  CoUcjre,  the  lolIeKe  for 
workiiiK  men  at  Oxfonl,  is  plannintt  an 
elaborate  extension  of  its  work  for  work- 
inj:  women.  And  now  the  impressive  or- 
.^anization  of  the  Yountf  Women's 
Christian  Association  has  settled  a 
scheme  Uy  which  an  experimental  resi- 
dential collude  for  workinjf-dass  jrirls  is 
immediately  to  he  founded.  The  present 
plan  includes  the  purchase  of  a  buildiuK 
in  which  the  students  will  live,  jK-rform- 
iiiK  the  domestic  work  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  house- 
keeper. ^^uital)le  rooms  for  lectures  and 
recreation  will  be  provideil,  and  the  cost, 
includiuK  everythinv.  even  medical  at- 
tendance, will  be  £i'M  a  year  ( 250  dol- 
lars). Assistance  by  acholar.ships,  K'"ii"ts, 
and  private  munificence  will  all  help  to 
assist  the  Rirls  who  are  penniless  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  establishment. 
The  curriculum  may  not  be  without  its 
interest  for  American  readers.  To  (juote 
from  the  prosi)ectus:  "The  life  and  work 
of  the  collejje  will  be  founded  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  basis  of  all  education  is 
spiritual.  However,  attendance  at  re- 
li^ious  clas.>ies,  di.scussions,  and  services 
will  \te  entirely  voluntary.  To  enlarge 
the  vision  of  its  students  and  to  open  to 
them  possibilities  of  developing  their 
latent  capacities  for  leadership  and  serv- 


ice" will  be  the  aim  of  this  college.  The 
subjects  included  will  be  social  and  in- 
dustrial history,  economics,  religious 
study,  literature,  elementary  science,  hy- 
giene, elementaiy  p.-^ycbology,  with  classes 
in  singing,  i)hysical  culture,  and  art.  It 
will  be  noted  with  ai)proval  that  voca- 
tional training  is  to  be  entirely  avoided. 

"Small  beginnings,"  you  may  say,  and 
certainly  we  would  all  wish  that  they 
were  larger.  Hut  how  great  an  advance 
it  seems  when  we  cast  our  minds  back 
even  to  the  Victorian  Era,  when  gentle- 
women were  considered  "not  ([uite  nice" 
if  they  possessed  any  knowledge  of 
larger  .scope  than  the  embroidering  of  an 
antimacassar,  and  when  for  the  women 
of  the  poorer  classes  there  was  no  more 
inspiring  prospect  than  an  under-house- 
maidship  in  a  country  manor,  or  a  life 
sjient  toiling  night  and  day  in  an  ill- 
lit,  uncleanly  factory,  and  even  then  not 
making  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether! 

In  England,  at  any  rate,  women  have 
ceased  to  knock  at  the  door,  and  already 
the  citadel  is  being  stormed. 

Beverley  Nichols 
Late  President  of  the  Oxford 
Union  Society 

London,  June  21 


Correspondence 


Insidious  1  A',i.i:i'>l;iti(>ii 
Pro|)osals 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Will  you  please  put  your  excellent 
"best  brains"  to  work  on  a  group  of 
correlated  bills,  now  liefore  Congress,  and 
give  us  a  clarifying  article  on  their 
trend. 

A  "Welfare  Department"  is  proposed. 
A  "Maternity  Bill"  is  proposed.  An 
"Education  Hill"  is  proposed.  A  group 
of  feminists,  heroines  of  the  Women's 
Peace  party,  the  Peace  Ship,  and  similar 
Bolshevist  demonstrations,  back  these 
bills,  supported  by  all  the  other  cranks, 
birth-control  sentimentalists,  etc. — have 
you  read  their  pamphlet.s? — and  then  by 
a  host  of  good  nation-wide  as.sociations 
whose  memtjcrs  have,  of  course,  not  been 
consulte<l.  but  whose  conventions  have 
committe<l  them.  Apparently  the  Amrfi- 
can  Mrdirnl  Journal  has  had  the  courage 
to  stand  out  against  the  maternity  hnax, 
and  a  large  number  of  doctors  have  gone 
on  record  in  opiK)sition.  All  the  good 
people  who  think  Fe<leral  legislation  and 
the  P'ederal  purse  a  short-cut  to  reform 
are  for  the  bills.  Only  a  few  Anti-So- 
ciali-xts  and  Anti-Suffragists  have 
bearded  Congress,  insisted  on  hearings, 
and  tried  to  promote  di.srussion. 

Won't  you  take  them  ui>  in  deailly 
earnest?  Is  this  not  the  cleverest  effort 
yet  on  the  part  of  tho.se  who  would  .send 


America  the  way  of  Russia?  Are  the 
Suffragist  organs  not  right  in  urging 
their  readers  to  work  for  these  bills  as 
the  next  great  step  towards  their  fem- 
inist ideal?  Who  is  openly  looking  for 
the  job  of  Secretary  of  Welfare  or  Sec- 
retary of  Education  and  all  the  i)atronage 
that  goes  with  it?  Why  was  Senator 
Closes'  amendment  opposed  by  these 
women?  It  would  have  provided  that 
some  of  the  ajiprnpriation  be  spent  in  aid 
to  the  counties  in  building  hospitals  for 
maternity  cases,  and  would  have  left  less 
for  salaries  for  "non-technical  advisers.'' 

What  is  this  power  that  wants  the 
state-reared  child  and  wants  to  worm  its 
way  into  control  of  our  schools?  Is  this 
self-government?  Or  bureaucracy  a  la 
Russia? 

We  have  come  to  depend  on  The  Wiiklij 
liivicw  to  show  up  certain  types  of  Bol- 
shevism in  the  i)ress.  Is  this  not  a  more 
insidious  danger  from  the  .same  (piartcr? 
iMAW.AKKT   UOANE   KaYEKWKATIIER 

Nvw  Lrhaiuni,  N.  Y..  June  20 

Usury-Law  Repeal  and 
Tax-Kx('mi)ti()n 

To  the  Editors  of  TiiK  Wekki.v  Uevikw: 
A  short  article  in  Tin-  Wnkhi  liiritw 
and  a  (juotation  from  Lawson  I'lirdy  on 
page  MlO  of  your  issue  of  June  2.')th  re- 
minds me  of  suggest  ir)ns  I  made  to  the 
Legislature  in  the  l'J20  session. 


After  <iuoling  from  the  livview,  from 
Allan  Robinson  ami  from  Lawson  Purdy, 
I  said: 

.Ml  the  proposituiiis  that  I  liavc  slx'II  which 
.seek  to  siilvc  the  housiiiK  pruljlein  are  lia^eil 
nil  .<,(>iiie  lax  exemption  whieli  will  reduce  the 
income  of  the  State  jiisl  at  a  time  wlien  tlie 
.^tale  needs  every  cent  of   revenue  it  can  get. 

1  l<re  are  my  sunKeslions  : 

(1)  Repeal  the  usury  law.  at  Kast  as  far 
as  loans  on  IniililinKS  are  concerned.  It  is  leKal 
l<i  take  \2  ikt  cent,  [kt  amuim  from  the  poor 
and  tile  tianks  can  collect  any  rate  the  market 
calls  for  on  call  lojins.  Why  not  free  capital, 
as  Kilior  is  free,  and  let  it  get  whatever  its 
■services  command.  Massachusetts.  Maine, 
Rhode  Island,  Colorado,  and  California  have 
no  usury   laws,   why   should   we? 

(J)  Kxenipt  new  hiiildiiigs  from  taxati<in. 
The  Slate  loses  no  revenue  from  this,  for  if 
the  buildings  arc  not  erected  the  Slate  kcIs 
no  revenue  anyhow.  l-"very  one  can  sec  that 
refraining  from  taxing  buildings  is  an  encour- 
agement to  build,  which  is  what  is  wanted. 
Every  building  erected  increases  land  values, 
therefore : 

(3)  Tax  land  values  for  any  increased 
revenue  the  Slate  needs. 

The  drastic  measures  now  before  the  Legis- 
lature to  curl)  rent  iirofileering  are  perhaps 
justiticd  as  emergency  measures,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  any  of  them  to  encourage  house 
buildinj.;.  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
permanent  cure  to  the  present  evils. 

We  must  always  remember  that  a  tax  on 
land  values  and  a  lax  on  materials  (labor 
products)  have  opposite  effccls.  It  lessens  the 
selling  price  of  land  and  increases  the  cost 
of    buildings. 

We  think  our  troubles  will  be  over  if  wc 
can  stabilize  the  laljor  an<l  material  market. 
When  this  is  done  just  watch  the  price  of 
vacant  land  go  up  if  an  increase  in  the  tax 
rate  on  land  values  is  not  iminscd  to  curb 
this   increase. 

My  suRKCStions  therefore  will  Ix; : 

(1 )  Induce  capital  to  enter  the  mortKage 
field,  where  it  can  get  as  good  interest  as  in 
other  lines. 

(2)  Lessen  the  carrying  charges  of  build- 
iuKS  the  amount  of  the  tax  remitted,  and 

(.?)  Lessen  the  price  of  vacant  or  ill-im- 
proved land,  an  essential   to  more  houses. 

All  three  of  these  things  are  absolutely 
neces.sary  for  a  iiermaiient  solution  of  the 
bousing   problem. 

John  J.  Hopper 
Nvw  York.  June  29 


Socialism   Tricfl  and  Found 
Wanting 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
The  (|uestions  raised  in  your  recent 
articles  which  jiropounded  the  <iuery 
whether  Bolshevism  has  killed  Socialism 
find  additional  illumination  in  the  pres- 
ent British  coal  strike,  so  that  further 
discussion,  ))erhaps  from  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  may  be  of  interest. 
In  attempting  to  come  to  grips  with 
subjects  involving  human  reaction  it  is 
often  well  to  begin  by  studying  origins. 
When  men  first  began  living  together  in 
groujis  and  fashioncti  tools,  say  a  hun- 
di-cd  thousand  years  ago,  more  or  less,  it 
came  to  pass,  in  a  certain  tribe  living 
by  the  .sea,  that  a  nundier  of  its  physically 
weaker  meiiibcrs  were  engaged  in  the 
task  of  making  fish-hooks  for  themselves 
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and  that  a  few  of  the  stronger,  disliking 
the  labor  of  manufacture  but  loving  to 
eat  fish,  formed  a  habit  of  appropriating 
to  themselves  the  hooks  which  had  been 
made  by  their  weaker  brethren.  The 
prosperity  of  the  community  declined. 
Fish-hooks  were  no  longer  made  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  for  a  catch  adequate  to 
feed  the  tribe.  A  council  was  held. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  next  time  a  man, 
strong  or  weak,  took  another  fellow's 
hook,  he  should  be  chastised.  The  little 
chaps  formed  a  large  majority,  so  this 
was  an  enforceable  policy. 

The  right  to  private  property  was  thus 
establi.shed.  Since  then,  and  this  was 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  com- 
munities which  adopted  the  same  or  a 
similar  policy  have  flourished  and  those 
which  relied  for  their  advancement  on 
communal  goods  have,  on  the  whole, 
failed  in  the  competition.  As  a  result  of 
all  this,  the  feeling  that  it  is  wise  to  pro- 
tect a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  prop- 
erty is  about  as  deeply  ingrained  as  is 
our  respect  for  monogamy.  When  then 
some  new  set  of  millennium-seekers  arises 
and  asks  us  to  abandon  the  principle  of 
the  individual's  right  to  property  and  to 
nationalize  it  instead,  that  is  to  say,  asks 
us  to  adopt  Socialism,  we  know  in  ad- 
vance that  such  proposal  has  small  chance 
of  ultimate  acceptance,  unless  the  proof 
of  its  value  is  of  a  character  which 
carries  nothing  short  of  complete  con- 
viction. 

But  for  years  past,  those  who  have 
been  preaching  the  gospel  of  sound  sense 
in  these  matters  were  under  a  handicap. 
Socialism  had  been  largely  a  matter  for 
purely  theoretical  speculation.  There  had 
been  no  adequate  practical  test  of  it. 
What  has  now  happened?  We  have  had 
Socialism,  in  one  of  its  forms,  in  actual 
I  operation  and  in  full  force  and  effect  in 
Eussia.  The  thing  has  been  a  monstrous 
failure  and  every  sensible  person  knows 
it.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  scheme  has 
failed  in  a  variety  of  directions  in  about 
the  way  in  which,  from  purely  a  priori 
considerations,  it  had  been  predicted  it 
would  fail.  But  those  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  inductive  logic  know  that 
no  higher  form  of  conviction  as  to  the 
truth  of  a  theory  can  be  attained  than 
that  which  results  from  a  prediction  as 
to  its  consequences,  a  subsequent  test  by 
experiment,  and  an  agreement  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiment  with  the  pre- 
diction. 

The  English  coal  strike  furnishes  an- 
other piece  of  highly  significant  evidence 
on  the  question  proposed:  Has  Bolshe- 
vism killed  Socialism?  For  several  years 
past  the  miners  in  England,  thoroughly 
organized,  determined,  feeling  they  had 
the  bit  in  their  teeth,  in  possession  of 
large  financial  backing  and  support,  and 
with  leaders  about  as  able  as  they  can 
ever  expect  to  get  in  an  enterprise  hav- 


ing their  present  ends  in  view,  de- 
termined to  secure  Socialism  for  the  coal 
mining  industry — that  is,  to  nationalize 
the  mines.  There  has  been  a  series  of 
battles  or  strikes  or  threats  of  strikes. 
The  miners  attempted  to  force  upon  the 
people,  against  their  will,  first  the  broad 
proposition  of  Nationalization  or  So- 
cialism absolute  and,  when  beaten  upon 
this  issue,  tried  for  .some  modified  or 
re.stricted  form  of  nationalization  as  a 
first  step  towards  the  ultimate  goal.  But 
the  English  people  had  had  a  taste  of 
the  eff'ects  of  nationalizing  the  coal  mines 
during  the  war;  the  number  of  miners 
had  largely  increased  and  the  sum  total 
of  production  had  sharply  decreased,  so 
that  Socialism  had  shown  itself  to  be 
merely  another  name  for  intensified  lazi- 
ness. The  great  public  therefore  de- 
termined that  the  mines  should  not  be 
nationalized,  at  least  not  if  it  could  help 
it.  There  was  thus  a  straight-out  fight 
between  the  miners  who  wanted  Social- 
ism and  the  people  who  did  not,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  misread  the  issue. 
There  were  present  all  the  uncertainties 
of  a  decisive  historic  battle  in  the  field 
of  economic  organization,  with  the  larger 
and  significant  phases  of  which  your 
readers  are  familial*.  No  one  could  def- 
initely predict  the  outcome. 

Now  coal  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
structure  of  home  and  factory  life,  and 
the  effects  of  its  absence  could  not  be 
foretold.  The  miners  hoped  to  gain  their 
ends  by  paralyzing  the  economic  ma- 
chinery of  the  country  by  depriving  it  of 
its  coal  and  thus  compelling  acceptance 
of  their  demands.  But  a  curious  thing 
happened.  It  was  found  that  coal,  at 
least  English  coal,  was  not  indispensable 
after  all.  First  of  all  there  was  foreign 
coal,  and  then  there  was  oil.  As  a  result, 
any  tourist,  for  instance,  coming  to  Lon- 
don without  having  first  read  a  news- 
paper, need  never  know  that  a  coal  strike 
is  in  progress.  He  would  get  the  im- 
pression that  business  was  proceeding 
as  usual.  The  life  of  the  community  has 
not  been. paralyzed.  It  has  not  even  been 
badly  distorted.  The  worst  sufferers,  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word,  are  the  miners 
whose  money  and  credit  are  near  ex- 
haustion and  their  immediate  victims, 
the  laborers  in  industries  unable  to  get 
foreign  coal. 

It  is  impossible  to  minimize  the  ef- 
fects of  all  this.  Industrial  peace  is  not 
at  hand.  But  just  as  the  critical  Ameri- 
can observer,  in  July,  1863,  knew  that 
after  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg  some 
such  thing  as  Appomattox  must  inevit- 
ably come,  so  we  know  to-day  that  Eng- 
lish Socialists  are  up  against  failure  in 
their  efforts  to  socialize  industries 
against  the  will  of  the  people  at  large  by 
the  brutal  device  of  jointly  stopping 
work  in  what  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered essential  industries.  If,  how- 
ever, they  hope  by  argument  to  convince 


us  of  the  soundness  of  their  desires  and 
seek  to  i-each  Socialism  by  persuasion 
and  not  by  brute  force,  the  answer  is 
that  never  since  Karl  Marx  began  to 
theorize  have  men,  the  world  over,  had  so 
small  an  itch  for  public  ownership  as 
to-day,  for  it  has  recently  been  fully  and 
fairly  tried  in  a  variety  of  directions  and 
by  pi-actical  test  has  been  found  inef- 
ficient. 

The  discussion  of  these  topics  at  the 
annual  labor  conference  just  held  at 
Brighton  makes  one  wonder  whether  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor  will  not  soon  grow 
tired  of  time-worn  phrases  now  proved 
void  of  content,  and  demand  something 
at  least  new,  thus  relegating  the  na- 
tionalization of  industries,  or  Socialism, 
to  the  shelf  of  obsolete  panaceas.  Eng- 
land is  suffering  from  hard  times.  For 
what  reason?  Because  of  the  operation 
of  laws  which  govern  the  interaction  of 
human  economic  relations  about  as  in- 
exorablj-  as  the  laws  of  chemistry  de- 
termine the  action  of  atoms  and  mole- 
cules? "By  no  means,"  say  the  labor 
leaders.  "It  is  all  the  fault  of  the  Gov- 
ernment!" Is  this  sort  of  talk  not  grow- 
ing a  trifle  stale,  more  especially  when, 
measured  by  the  size  of  its  problems, 
England's  present  Government  is  about 
as  effective  as  any  within  a  century? 
Will  the  laboring  men  of  England,  a  very 
small  pi"oportion  of  whom  can  be  clas.sed 
as  mere  fools,  be  misled  by  such  catch- 
pennj'  phrases  forever  and  a  day?  It  is 
unlikely. 

Socialism,  the  German  Socialists  have 
recently  told  us,  is  a  matter  not  for  pres- 
ent generations  but  for  some  future  so 
distant  that  it  can  not  affect  present-day 
struggles.  German  Socialists,  you  see, 
are  of  the  level-headed  type.  At  all 
events,  whereas  smaller  England  has  four 
millions  of  unemployed,  larger  Germany 
has  but  half  a  million  out  of  work,  and 
these  doubtless  congenital  loafers.  What 
is  more,  Germany  is  producing  goods  in 
large  quantities  and  at  small  cost  and 
gaining  markets,  whereas  England  is  los- 
ing markets.  As  the  pessimists  over 
here  suggest,  there  will  soon  be  no 
(luarrel  as  to  labor's  share  of  production 
because  there  will  be  no  product  that 
any  one  wants  to  buy  at  the  price  re- 
quired. All  England  is  agreed  that  never 
again  must  English  labor  sink  back  to 
pre-war  conditions.  Its  condition  must 
be  improved.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
this  improvement  will  come  about  by 
some  apparently  slight  change  in  the 
prevailing  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee, by  some  seemingly  small  varia- 
tion in  the  existing  apparatus  of  pro- 
duction and  division  of  the  proceeds,  use- 
ful alike  to  labor  and  capital,  and  not  by 
any  further  steps  in  directions  which  de- 
crease production  without  benefiting  the 
worker. 

GUSTAV  BiSSING 

London,  June  27 
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H(K)k.s  of  the  Week 

M\nrs    Ai»»:i.irs.    Iiy    Henry    I>wiKl>t 

Sc«lKwirk       Yak-    I'liivcrsUy    I'n-s*. 

A     hioRraphy,     told     partly     by 

letters,    with   some   aci'ount    of   the 

Stoic  reliKion. 

Kiel     and    Ji-ti-»nd,    liy_   i'iniiiiaiiil>r 
OorK    von     Hasc.      SkcrtiiiKton    & 
S..I1. 
A  German  na%'al  oflker  on  meet- 
ings with  thi"  British  Navy  in  ponce 
and    in    war.     Interesting    (lernian 
views  of  Jutland. 

\\  \i.  HIS..  ON  Tiir  KiiiNF..  liy  \  iiilct   K 
M.irkli.iin.     I)<iran. 
An  Knjfli.shwoman's  observations 
in  Colog-ne  and  el.tewhere  in  occu- 
pied CJerman  territor>'. 

This  to  Khisit;  Some  REMi.NisrEVrrs. 
by  Kuril  Madox  Hucfft-r.     Diiltmi. 
Amusinjr,  confusintr  recollections 
of  authors,  and  comments  upon  lit- 
erature. 


THK  heroine  of  Kden  Phillpott.'*" 
"Orphan  Dinah"  (Macmillan)  is  a 
strong.  ."»clf-po.s.scs.sed,  lovable  character. 
The  women  in  his  novels,  whether  good 
or  bad.  are  never  colorless,  witness  the 
two  in  "The  Secret  Woman,"  and  the 
extraordinary  female  villain  in  "The 
Portreeve."  This  novel  roos  hack  once 
again  to  Dartmoor,  but  it  does  not  wholly 
recover  the  firm  touch  with  which  their 
author  drew  .such  characters  as  the 
farmer  in  "The  Thief  of  Virtue."  or  that 
tremendous  and  amazing  invalid  who, 
from  her  l>ed,  dominated  the  whole  vil- 
lage in  the  story  of  "Faith  Tresilion."  No 
such  delicious  figure  of  comedy  appears 
in  this  bfKik  as  the  poacher,  Mole.skin,  in 
"The  Mother  of  the  Man."  Yet  "Orphan 
Dinah"  is  a  fine  novel,  a  story  of  a  diffi- 
cult problem,  and  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  do  not  have  to  l)c  made  despicable 
to  become  interesting. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  British  jour- 
nalism is  the  real  meaning  of  the  par- 
enthetical phrase:  (Cheers).  Is  one  to 
understand,  in  the  report  of  a  stock- 
holders' meeting,  for  instance,  when  the 
chairman  has  somehow  gratified  the 
gathering  .so  that  it  indulges  in  (Cheers) 
that  these  .seven  or  eight  grave  per- 
sonages actually  remarked  "Hurrah! 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!"  in  unison?  Or  is  it 
an  excited  description  of  a  decorous 
.sound  made  by  .softly  hitting  the  palms 
of  the  hands  together  two  or  three  times? 
It  is  usually  differentiated  from  <  Hear, 
hear),  so  it  can  not  be  that  the  two  out- 
bursts are  identical.  At  any  rate, 
whether  it  means  a  mere  murmur  of  ap- 
probation,   or    an    organized    .scries    of 


frantic  yells,  led  and  diret-ted  by  ten 
.\oung  men,  bare-headed,  wearing  sweat- 
iTs,  and  carrying  megaphones — such  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Stadium  or  the  Yale 
IJowl  on  a  day  in  November — it  would 
have  been  a  privilege  to  join  in  the  up- 
roar on  a  day  recently,  when  ( according 
to  the  Dnihi  Tileiiri'l'h^  Sir  George 
Newnes  made  this  announcement  to  the 
shareholders  of  George  Newnea,  Ltd.: 

Rcforr  ilcaliiiK  with  liiisiiicss  matters,  I 
wish  to  tell  yiMi  the  intercstinj;  news  that 
."^lierlotk  iloliius  will  slmrtly  make  lii.-i  re- 
appcarance  in  tlie  ".Strand  Magazine." 
(Cillers)  Sherlock  Hulines  is  the  bcst- 
kiiown  livinK  character  in  fiction,  and  a  last- 
ing trilmtc  to  the  genius  nf  Sir  Arthur  Coiian 
Doyle,  ilis  adventures  have  liecn  translated 
into  many  lani;uaKes,  and  are  as  well  known 
wherever  Knulisli  is  spoken  as  they  are  in 
his  own  country.  Sherlock  Holmes's  many 
friends  anil  admirers  are  sure  to  jjive  him  a 
welcome  on  Ilis  reappearance.  We  arc  proud 
to  think  that  we  hail  the  honor  of  piildishing 
.Sir  .Arthur  ("on.in  Doyle's  first  story,  and 
that  the  "Strainl  Magazine"  will  always  be 
associated  with  hi>  brilliant  literary  achieve- 
ments. I  congratulate  him  and  the  readers 
of  the  "Stranrl  Magazine"  on  the  news  which 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  announce  to  you 
toilay.     (Hear,  hear.) 

There  is  'an  intention  on  the  part  of 
publishers  to  stimulate  the  reading  habit. 
It  is  much  easier  to  sympathize  with  it 
than  with  the  attempt,  for  instance,  to 
scare  "four  out  of  five  persona"  into  be- 
lieving that  they  will  get  some  horrible 
trouble  with  their  teeth  unless  they  use 
a  tooth-paste  made  by  the  interested  ad- 
vertiser. The  publishers  are  doubtless 
interested,  but  they  incidentally  give  us 
much  pleasure.  Few  tooth-pastes  give 
any  real  pleasure  at  all.  "Books  and 
Folks"  (Putnam),  by  Edward  N.  Teall, 
is  a  "volume  of  friendly  and  informal 
counsel"  about  literature.  The  author 
has  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  enjoys  the 
recollections  of  his  own  reading.  His 
advice  on  books  is  .sound,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  his  addiction  to  the  use  of 
capital  letters  will  grate  on  a  few  of  his 
readers.  He  addresses  a  large  audience — 
an  audience  such  as  that  which  he  comes 
before  in  his  work  with  the  Chautauqua 
Institution.  The  book  is  aimed  at,  and 
well  constructed  to  please,  the  people  who 
like  to  refer  to  themselves  as  "just 
folks." 

Stephen  I,e;icock,  in  one  of  his  books, 
gives  some  examples  of  what  he  calls 
"Little  Anecdotes  of  the  Great"  which  he 
says  form  the  backbone  of  many  volumes 
of  reminiscences.  Major  Shrapnel,  for 
instance,  records  that  at  the  battle  of 
Blinkcrskloof  he  was  standing  only  a  few 
paces  from  I^rds  Roberts  and  Kitchener. 
Bullets  began  falling  aViout  them  and 
Lord  Roberts  said:  "We'd  better  get 
away  from  here  or  we  may  get  hit!"  To 
which  historic  remark  Lord  Kitch- 
ener replied,  with  ficrfect  nana  froid: 
"That's  so."  Mr.  I<eacock  thinks  there 
must  lie  great  charm  in  such  anecdotes 


or  so  many  of  them  would  not  be 
printed. 

Books  of  recollections,  political,  mili- 
tary, and  literary,  were  never  more  nu- 
merous than  to-(lay.  It  is  a  poor  author 
who  can  not  write  one  or  two. 

In  my  forthcoming  "Literan,"  Men  I 
Have  .Met,"  which  ought  to  appear  about 
19-12,  there  will  be  an  anecdote  about  Mr. 
Houdini — for  the  author  of  "Miracle 
Mongers"  certainly  belongs  among  the 
authors.  The  intimate  little  history  will 
be  properly  introduced — description  of 
the  circumstances,  the  time,  and  what 
we  were  both  wearing.  Then  will  come 
the  illuminating  conversation,  which 
throws  snch  a  light  on  the  character  of 
the  famous  magician : 

Mr.  Houdini :  Where  do  we  eat? 

Myself  (indicating  with  a  graceful  in- 
clination of  the  head).  In  that  room,  over 
there ! 

Henry  James,  as  he  is  pictured  in  Ford 
Madox  Hueffer's  "Thus  to  Revisit" 
(Dutton),  recalls  an  American  who  gave 
up  his  American  citizenship  and  became 
a  subject  of  the  Italian  King.  Living  in 
Genoa,  ho  thought  of  the  United  States 
with  shudders  by  day;  his  dreams  at 
night  became  nightmares  when  they  took 
him  acro.ss  the  Atlantic.  He  would  wake 
his  family  at  midnight  by  his  wild 
screams.  They  would  rush  into  his  room 
and  demand  to  know  if  someone  was  as- 
sassinating him.  "Oh!  oh!  .  .  .oh!  my 
God!"  he  would  sigh — and  then  would 
follow  one  or  two  shuddering  breaths, 
and  another  long  sigh  of  profound  relief, 
"Oh !  What  happiness  to  find  it's  merely 
a  hideous  dream!  My  dears,  /  dreamed 
I  wast  in  New  York!" 

Mr.  Hueffer  shows  Mr.  James  return- 
ing from  the  docks  where  he  had  gone  to 
see  some  friends  depart  for  America.  He 
is  tremulous  with  the  idea  that  he  might 
have  been  tempted  to  follow  them.  He 
almost  wished  to  go — that  was  the 
escape.  He  became  violently  patriotic, 
however,  and  swore  at  Mr.  Hueffer  when 
the  latter  had  merely  repeated  some  of 
Mr.  James's  own  remarks  about  the  prev- 
alence of  cows  around  the  Capitol  in 
Washington  in  the  'sixties. 

"Thus  to  Revisit"  discusses  Conrad, 
James,  Stephen  Crane,  W.  H.  Hud.son, 
Ezra  Pound.  It  also  talks  about  various 
schools  of  poetry.  Its  prose  is  impres- 
sionistic and  its  method  is  rambling. 
Entertaining,  but  not  always  coherent. 

Reading  "Six  Ghost  Stories"  (Dutton), 
by  Sir  Thomas  Graham  Jack.son,  in  the 
hot  weather  in  hope  of  chilling  my  blood, 
I  found  that  I  needed  iced  drinks  and  a 
fan  as  much  as  ever.  The  author  admits 
a  sort  of  devotion  to  Dr.  Montague 
James,  the  master  of  this  kind  of  anti- 
quarian ghost  story,  but  he  lacks  that 
author's  invention,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  write  natural  conversation. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Music  and  Musicians 
in  London 

ECHOES  of  the  discussions  in  New- 
York  as  to  the"  high  cost  of  music 
have  reached  this  countiy  and  aroused 
much  interest.  Conditions  here  are 
vastly  more  disheartening.  Music  is 
stricken — some  think  dying — in  this 
country;  killed,  or  half-killed,  at  all 
events,  by  greed,  indifference,  taxation, 
and  hard  times.  If  it  is  in  a  parlous 
state  on  your  side  of  the  seas,  in  London 
its  condition  is  now  tragic.  The  system 
which  prevails  here  crushes  artists,  ig- 
nores composers,  wrongs  the  general  pub- 
lic. No  one  to-day  can  hope  to  live  by 
music  except  grasping  concert  agents, 
more  ruthless  managers,  and  members  of 
the  symphony  societies  who  are  unionized. 

The  artists,  or,  more  properly,  inter- 
preters of  music  have  gone  begging  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  They  have 
been  forced  to  accept  engagements  which 
in  New  York  would  be  utterly  unthink- 
able. The  conductors — the  few  good 
ones — earn  enough  perhaps  to  meet  their 
weekly  bills.  The  composers  have  to  do 
as  best  they  can.  They  are  neglected, 
Bcorned,  ignored. 

Ask  any  of  the  singers  and  the  pianists 
heard  here  lately  what  they  have  made 
out  of  their  art  in  England.  Ask  Mme. 
D'Alvarez  if  it  is  true,  as  I  am  told,  that 
she  was  offered  less  than  fifty  pounds 
($250)  for  an  appearance.  Ask  Mr.  Wer- 
renrath,  an  admirable  baritone,  how 
much  he  earned  by  his  recitals  on  this 
side.  Ask  that  rare  pianist,  Mme. 
Guiomar  Novaes  how  she  fared  in  Lon- 
don. The  managers  and  agents  of  the 
artists  can  boast  motor  cars.  They  have 
their  country  houses  and  are  well  to  dc 
But  the  composers  and  most  of  the  vir- 
tuosi, what  have  they?  Their  shattered 
dreams,  their  futile  fame,  and  paltry 
fees.  Only  a  very  few,  whose  names  are 
household  words,  now  make  ends  meet. 
Young  talents  and  new  artists  have  no 
chance.  Most  artists  of  high  rank  have 
not  much  more. 

Rai-ely,  if  ever  until  now,  has  music 
had  so  bad  a  time  as  in  the  course  of  th 
now  waning  London  season.  Covent 
Garden  has  this  year  been  closed.  T! 
greatest  city  in  the  world  has  been  un- 
able to  support  one  opera  house.  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  is  still  wrestling  with 
his  creditors.  And  all  that  London  has 
been  vouchsafed  in  the  way  of  lyric 
drama  since  last  year  has  been  a  week  of 
so-called  "opera  intime"  in  a  small  con- 
cert hall,  suburban  offerings  by  cheap 
traveling  companies,  and  stray  perform- 
ances of  one  or  two  new  works. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Isidore  de 
Lara  addressed  an  audience  on  this  sub- 
ject a  few  days  ago.  Shaw,  in  his  usual 
fashion,  aired  his  hatred  of  grand-opera 
methods.     He  favored  us  with  some  of 


his  old  epigrams  and  hackneyed  jests.  He 
told  us  that  he  should  be  more  than  glad 
if  all  grand  operas  were  produced  in 
barns;  or  even,  as  he  thought  he  thought 
they  could  be,  in  the  cheap  shelter  of  : 
humble  railway  arch.  De  Lara,  on  the 
other  hand,  deplored  the  failure  of  this 
mighty  capital  to  do  what  war-worn  Con- 
tinental towns  found  feasible.  Shaw's 
chatter  made  no  very  deep  impression. 
De  Lara's  anger  led  to  no  results. 

So  now,  to  the  distress  of  English 
pride,  Covent  Garden  may  become,  for 
a  few  nights  or  weeks  or  even  months,  a 
house  devoted  to  the  movies  and  to 
pugilists.  The  classic  home  of  opera  has, 
however,  had  its  surprising  ups  and 
downs  before.  It  has  been  used  for  the 
display  of  Christmas  pantomines,  trained 
pigs  and  lions.  And  yet  it  has  not  los 
its  great  prestige.  But,  for  this  yea 
and  next  maybe,  the  only  operas  it  seems 
likely  to  produce  are  those  announced  by 
the  Carl  Rosa  management. 

Meanwhile  a  charming  and  effective 
little  opera  on  a  Hindu  theme  was  heard 
last  week  at  the  much-talked-of  Lyric 
Theatre,  Hammersmith.  The  work 
question  was  the  "Savitri"  of  the  com- 
poser Gustav  Hoist,  whose  "Planets"  was 
performed  some  months  ago  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  orchestra.  Simplicity, 
austerity,  and  distinction  marked  the 
music  to  which  Hoist  (an  honest  artist  i 
had  set  the  legend  of  a  faithful  Hindr 
wife  whose  prayers  induced  King  Death 
to  spare  her  husband.  The  score,  which 
is  remarkably  discreet,  calls  for  twelve 
instruments.  Three  soloists  and  a  chorus 
(never  seen)  are  all  "Savitri"  requires; 
except  an  inexpensive  but  artistic 
modern  scene,  with  curtained  wings,  de- 
signed by  the  late  Lovat  Eraser. 

Most  of  the  more  important  concerts 
and  recitals  here  are  given  in  Albert  Hall 
or  in  Queen's  Hall  (which  take  the  place 
here,  turn  by  turn,  of  your  own  Car- 
negie). Queen's  Hall,  the  only  really 
well-constructed  concert  room  for  sym- 
phony purposes,  is  now  the  property  of 
one  rich  firm,  which  does  exactly  as  i' 
chooses  with  its  property.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  those  big  institutions,  the 
London  Symphony  and  the  Sir  Henry 
Wood  oi'chestras.  It  costs  what  now- 
adays is  a  great  deal  of  money  to  obt 
this  building.  And  soloists  who  appear 
there  at  their  own  risk  can  not  pay  their 
way.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
engaged  by  the  Symphony  Orchestras 
are  forced  to  put  up  with  absurd  and 
trifling  fees. 

"Fifty  or  sixty  pounds,"  I  am  assured 
by  a  prominent  concert  agent,  "  is  an  ex- 
ceptional reward  for  a  good  artist  here." 
Five  guineas,  or  seven  guineas — some- 
times nothing — are  offered  shamelessly 
to  singers  who,  in  New  York,  get  five 
hundred  dollars.  In  such  conditions, 
with  such  sordid  methods,  how  can  most 
artists  live?    To  meet  the  cost  of  giving 


concerts  or  recitals  the  public  suffers: 
twelve  shillings  for  a  floor  seat,  "sofa 
stall,"  and  half  a  crown  or  so  for  a  top- 
gallery  seat.  In  days  gone  by  the  Mon- 
day "Pops"  and  "Promenades"  could  be 
enjoyed  for  just  one  shilling.  The  cost 
of  symphony  was  really  merciful.  And 
artists,  none  the  less,  were  fairly  paid. 
As  an  alternative  to  Queen's  Hall, 
which  is  hard  to  fill,  there  are  two 
smaller  halls  well  suited  to  recitals.  But 
of  the  many  who  have  lately  sung  or 
played  in  them,  not  one  in  ten  has  not 
deplored  his  venture. 

The  last  performance  of  the  London 
Symphony  drew  rather  badly,  despite  the 
leadership  and  skill  of  Albert  Coates 
(who  came  from  Italy  to  conduct),  and 
the  attraction  of  a  broad  and  pleasing 
programme.  Queen's  Hall  was  almost 
filled,  though,  on  one  night  when  what 
by  most  is  called  Stravinsky's  master- 
work,  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  (or  "The 
Rite  of  Spring"),  was  played  with  splen- 
did vigor  and  audacity  by  a  picked  or- 
chestra led  by  the  ultra-  modem  Eugene 
Goossens. 

Stravinsky,  who  has  settled  dowm  in 
London,  is  now  the  centre  of  a  contro- 
versial storm.  Some  hail  him  as  an- 
other Bach  or  Beethoven.  By  others  he 
is  viewed  as  a  mon.strosity.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  him  only  as  the  com- 
poser of  "Petrouchka,"  "L'Oiseau  de 
Feu,"  and  a  small  incongruity  inter- 
preted in  New  York  a  few  months  ago 
by  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  might  be  dis- 
mayed by  his  strange  "Rite."  It  stands 
to  his  earlier  ballets  in  the  relationship 
of  "Tristan"  to,  say,  "Tannhauser,"  the 
e.xpression  of  a  musician,  grand  or  grim, 
who  has  reached  his  prime.  Like  both 
the  youthful  works  which  I  have  named, 
it  was  designed  not  as  pure  "abstract 
music"  (I  borrow  the  description  from 
the  programme  note  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Evans),  but  as  a  ballet.  And,  with  omis- 
sions, it  is  being  played  in  London  with 
new  dances  by  Massine.  Perhaps,  as  the 
investment  of  a  ballet,  it  could  be  called 
eloquent.  As  "abstract  music,"  on  a 
single  hearing  it  alarms  one.  All  rules, 
all  old  traditions  have  been  outraged  in 
this  savage  composition.  Expressive  it 
may  be — indeed,  it  is.  But  it  expresses 
things  that  rarely  rhyme  with  beauty. 
Stravinsky'  has  his  own  idea  of  spring. 
To  most  it  is  the  tender,  gracious  time  of 
innocence  and  budding  leaves  and  blos- 
soms. The  Russian,  treating  it  in  a  sym- 
bolic way,  links  it  with  brutal  and  dis- 
tracting tonal  outbursts  of  long-tram- 
melled forces,  emotional  upheavals,  ang- 
uished thrills.  His  conception  does  not 
strike  one  as  quite  faithful  to  the  modes 
and  laws  of  nature.  For  nature,  in  her 
normal  processes,  is  calm  and  gradual, 
not  savage  and  tempestuous.  An  earth- 
quake, although  natural,  is  abnormal,  and 
therefore  terrifies  or  awes  the  average 
mind. 
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"he  Sacre"  is  full  of  contrasts  of  all 
kinds.  It  introduces  sad  and  simple  Rus- 
sian themes,  and  passes  suddenly  to  hor- 
rible cacophonies.  It  may  be  music  at 
rts  worst  in  a  new  sense.  But  if  it  i.<. 
we  must  re-write  our  definitions  of  that 
glorious  art,  admit  that  any  sounds 
which  can  express  a  thought  or  meaning 
may  be  music.  This  may  be  what  com- 
posers like  Stravinsky  wish  their  hearers 
to  accept  as  a  new  gospel.  Yet  there  are 
sounds  in  certain  parts  of  this  "Sacre" 
which  hurt  the  ear  and  stir  the  listener 
to  protest — wild,  wicked  shrieks  and 
wails  of  flutes  and  clarinets  that  hint 
at  hell,  and  noises  which  suggest  a  boiler 
factorj-.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
comes  a  lull,  when  one  hears  grave  and 
stately  priests  chant  as  they  move  on  to 
primaeval  altars,  and  dances  in  engaging 
rhythmic  forms,  and  mournful  folk  song. 
The  orchestration  is  appallingly  defiant 
of  time-honored  styles.  Strauss  in  his 
wildest  moods  is  tame  by  comparison. 
Charles  Henry  Meltzer 

London,  J unr  28 

Drama 

Plays  from  the  Press 

Ki.NC  Lr.ARs  Wnt  \su  Other  Plays.  By 
Gordon  Bottomlcy.  Boston :  Small,  May- 
nard  and  Company. 

ACAMEM.SO.V  :      .AlTEIl    THE    GrEEK    OF    .tsCHV- 

Lrs.     By  Locke  Ellis.     New  York :    Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Howe. 
LinxF  Thr^tfr  Classics.    Vol.  III.    By  Sam- 
■  '   't.  Jr.     Boston:    Little,   Brown 
ny. 
[Pl.\i-  !'x  .^matei-rs  axd  CniLriREX.]    Phila- 
delphia :   The  Penn  Publishing  Company. 

KING  Lear's  Wife,"  the  first  of  Mr. 
Bottomley's  five  reprints,  is  a  play 
which  criticism  can  not  slight.  On  a 
first  reading  some  years  ago  its  ugliness 
stood  between  me  and  its  strength;  to- 
day its  strength  stands  between  me  and 
its  ugliness.  There  is  something  mag- 
nificently sinister  in  King  Lear's  court- 
ship of  a  ser\-ing-woman  at  the  bedside 
of  his  dying  but  attentive  queen,  and 
there  is  something  just  and  fit  enough  in 
the  death  of  this  minion  by  the  hunting- 
knife  of  the  redoubtable  young  woman 
whom  we  scarcely  recognize  as  Shakes- 
peare's Goneril.  This  new  Goneril  is 
the  sinew  of  the  play.  She  has  a  dis- 
position and  a  character;  the  disposition 
is  tigerish;  the  character  is  a  shrewd  but 
timid  man  in  a  tiger's  cage.  Or,  if  you 
please,  repre.i^ent  disposition  and  charac- 
ter under  the  images  of  ferocious  sultan 
and  humane  vizier;  the  vizier  accepts  his 
master's  temper  as  the  substance  of  his 
policy,  but  guides  and  tempers  it  in  prac- 
tice all  he  can.  The  idea  is  novel  and 
the  execution  strong. 

"King  Lear's  Wife"  is  a  drama,  but 
the  other  four  plays  suggest  a  man  to 
whom  dramatic  conditions  are  needful, 


or  at  least  u.seful,  for  the  exercise  of  a 
faculty  that  is  not  primarily  dramatic. 
The  gift  lies  rather  in  a  lyric  intensity, 
a  quickened  spiritual  clairvoyance,  to 
which  situations  of  violence  and  cat- 
astrophe are  the  key.  Hence  brooding 
and  violence,  brooding  ih  violence,  the 
contemplative  and  the  barbaric  in  the 
same  breath.  The  plays  are  charged  with 
atmosphere  to  an  extent  which  makes 
both  the  characters  and  the  action  me- 
teoric  in  the  old  Greek  sense  of  which 
our  word  "meteorology"  is  an  offshoot. 
These  atmospheres  are  powerful  and  di- 
verse; "Laodice  and  Danae"  differs  from 
"The  Riding  of  Lithend"  in  this  point 
almost  as  widely  as  "The  Naulahka" 
from  "Captains  Courageous."  Two 
things  are  noteworthy  in  these  dramas — 
the  stress  on  apparel  and  ornament, 
especially  in  picturesque  and  symbolic 
as.sociation  with  profanation,  treachery, 
or  bloodshed,  and  the  curious  ascendency 
of  women  ( there  are  whole  chaplets  or 
necklaces  of  women  in  some  of  the  plays). 
All  the  strong  figures  are  women;  Hall- 
gerd  in  "The  Riding,"  in  whom  fiendish- 
ness  is  a  phase  of  levity,  is  almost  worthy 
to  consort  w;;th  Goneril. 

On  the  formal  side  Mr.  Bottomley's 
work  is  almost  equally  provocative  of  ad- 
miration and  distress.  His  blank  verse 
is  of  a  rare  suggestiveness,  momentum, 
and  athletic  force,  but  it  seems  occupied 
about  half  the  time  with  the  resolute 
denial  of  any  kinship  or  acquaintance 
with  blank  verse.  The  diction  is  curious; 
it  is  at  once  trenchant  and  affected — 
what  would  have  seemed  before  experi- 
ment the  least  possible  of  combinations. 
The  reader  will  demand  an  example. 
Lear,  speaking  of  the  serving  woman, 
says:  ""This  filth  is  suitably  dead."  Surely 
that  expression  is  forced  and  forcible  in 
almost  equal  measures.  Two  last  points 
remain  to  be  noted:  first,  that  Mr.  Bot- 
tomley  shares  the  perversity  of  his  time 
without  apparently  yielding  to  its  cor- 
ruption; and,  second,  that  if  there  is 
something  very  rude,  there  is  also  some- 
thing very  staunch,  in  a  poetn,"  which 
permits  the  poet  to  close  a  tragic  piece 
without  hurt  to  the  tragedy  on  the 
ribaldries  of  two  jades  who  titter  about 
lice  and  worms  as  they  wash  and  swathe 
the  lifeless  body  of  a  queen. 

Mr.  Locke  Ellis,  the  new  translator  of 
the  "Agamemnon,"  has  delicacies  of 
music  and  of  phrase;  the  unlucky  thing 
is  that  their  visits  are  occasional  and 
that  there  is  almost  no  extreme  of  dis- 
cord or  inelegance  by  which  he  ia  not 
visited  in  the  inter\'al8.  Aeschylus  may 
furnish  such  a  man  with  good  schooling; 
in  the  mean  time  the  "Agamemnon" 
suffers.  Mr.  Ellis  is  apt  and  inept  both 
at  once  in  a  sentence  like: 

No  thread  of  hope 

Drawn  from  the  stranded  dark 

And  patterned  fire, 
where    the    phrases,    if   they    were    not 


riddles,  would  be  achievements.  He  cuts 
the  text  for  reasons  impenetrable  to  me 
I  see  the  Clytemnestra  passage,  pages  22- 
23).  Sometimes  he  finds  Aeschylus  too 
tame,  Aeschylus  the  untamable,  beneath 
whose  powerful  jaws  the  Greek  language 
is  fairly  heard  to  crack  and  rive.  For 
instance  there  is  a  phrase  in  the  watch- 
man's opening  speech,  which  Mr.  Ver- 
rall,  who  is  pretty  literal,  renders  "sing 
by  way  of  a  .salve  for  drowsiness,"  and 
Browning,  who  is  stubbornly  literal, 
renders  "for  slumber  such  song-remedy 
infusing."  Mr.  Ellis  clearly  thought 
that  Aeschylus  himself  was  drowsy  in 
this  passage  and  needed  wakening.  He 
translates:  "wakeful  song  to  batter 
sleepy  silence." 

Mr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Jr.,  combines  a 
taste  for  slightly  out-of-the-way  scholar- 
ship with  a  keen  pleasure  in  contempo- 
rary acting.  It  is  natural  that  he  should 
attempt  to  feed  both  these  appetites  from 
the  same  porringer  by  adapting  the 
classics  to  modern  use.  In  this  adapta- 
tion he  shows  skill,  but  the  reasons  which 
guide  him  in  his  choice  of  plays  are  in- 
scrutable. This  volume  contains  Peele's 
"Old  Wife's  Tale"  and  Ford's  "Love's 
Sacrifice"  (here  called  "The  Duchess  of 
Pavj-").  Now  "The  Old  Wife's  Tale," 
though  engaging  in  its  way,  is  a  far- 
rago, and  Ford's  admirers,  among  whom 
I  should  not  refuse  to  class  myself,  might 
join  with  his  detractors  in  doubts  of  the 
advantage  of  resuscitating  "Love's  Sac- 
rifice." "Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre"  is  a 
third  choice,  stripped,  as  one  might  fore- 
see, of  its  incestuous  beginnings  and  its 
libidinous  interpolations.  It  reminds  one 
of  an  operation  under  narcotics  in  the 
hospital:  first  surgery,  then  resuscita- 
tion. The  last  and  most  defensible  of 
the  selections  is  "Bushido,"  an  adapta- 
tion of  "Terakoya,"  a  play  of  1746  by 
Takeda  Idzumo.  "Bushido,"  the  plot  of 
which  has  affinities  with  that  of  Vol- 
taire's "L'Orphelin  de  Chine,"  is  the 
stor>'  of  a  transcendent  sacrifice  which, 
though  suffering  more  or  less  from  what 
might  be  called  the  coxcombr>'  or  dainti- 
ness of  martyrdom,  is  not  devoid  of  true 
dramatic  force.  The  plays  are  destined, 
according  to  Mr.  Eliot,  for  community 
theatres.  Their  arrival  at  their  destina- 
tion seems  problematical. 

The  Penn  Publishing  Company  pub- 
lishes one-act  plays  for  amateurs  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  pamphlet  copy.  I 
have  read  five.  They  are  respectable  be- 
cause they  serve  a  kindly  purpose  on  a 
humble  level  with  comparative  efficiency 
and  entire  innocence.  As  for  their  lit- 
erar>'  shortcomings — in  an  age  when  lit- 
erature is  so  indifferent  to  cheer,  it  is 
excusable  in  mirth  to  be  forgetful  of 
literature.  In  the  fairy  tales  which 
Miss  Caroline  W.  Thomason  has  drama- 
tized a  finer  tradition  reveals  itself  in  a 
slight  but  noticeable  elevation  of  quality. 
0.  W.  Firkins 
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Justice  Holmes's  Obiter 
Dicta 

Collected  Legal  Papers.  By  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and   Company. 

WHAT  proximate  test  of  excellence 
can  be  found,"  Justice  Holmes 
asks,  "except  cori-espondence  to  the 
actual  equilibrium  of  forces  in  the  com- 
munity—that is,  conformity  to  the 
wishes  of  the  dominant  power?  Of 
course,"  he  adds,  "such  conformity  may 
lead  to  destruction,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  the  dominant  power  should  be  wise. 
But,  wise  or  not,  the  proximate  test  of 
good  government  is  that  the  dominant 
power  has  its  way"  (p.  258).  There 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  virtue  in  the 
word  "proximate"  in  this  passage;  for 
elsewhere  we  read  the  following: 

In  that  field  [namely,  that  of  the  law]  .  .  . 
I  have  had  in  mind  an  ultimate  dependence 
upon  science  because  it  is  finally  for  science 
to  determine,  so  far  as  it  can,  the  relative 
worth  of  our  different  social  ends.  .  .  .  Very 
likely  it  may  be  that  with  all  the  help  that  stat- 
istics and  every  modern  appliance  can  bring  us 
there  never  will  be  a  commonwealth  in  which 
science  is  everywhere  supreme.  But  it  is  an 
ideal,  and  without  ideals  what  is  life  worth? 
(p.   242.) 

Critics  of  the  "Republic"  have  sometimes 
pointed  out  how  in  the  end  the  dictum  of 
Theramenes,  that  "Justice  is  the  interest 
of  the  governors,"  is  vindicated  by  Plato 
himself;  only  the  latter's  "governors" 
were  not  those  actually  in  power  but  the 
philosophers  whom  he  wished  to  endow 
with  power.  Similarly,  Justice  Holmes's 
governors  are  the  scientists,  the  sta- 
tisticians, the  economists. 

Though  the  followers  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor James  may,  therefore,  warrant- 
ably  claim  Justice  Holmes  for  one  of 
their  number,  yet  it  is  hardly  as  a  con- 
vert. Full  seventeen  years  before  the 
former  had  put  the  "ism"  into  Pragma- 
tism, the  latter  had  revealed  the  clue  to 
his  own  position  in  his  volume  on  the 
Common  Law;  and  some  years  before 
that  von  Ihering  had  defined  rights 
simply  as  "interests  which  society  finds 
it  advantageous  to  protect."  Moreover, 
as  historian  of  the  law.  Justice  Holmes 
is  well  aware  of  the  part  which  tradition 
and  logic  have  always  played  in  the  law's 
development.  Indeed,  it  is  just  this 
recognition  that  furnishes  him  his  point 
of  departure  for  criticism.  "It  ought  al- 
ways to  be  remembered,"  he  writes,  "that 
historic  continuity  of  the  past  is  not  a 
duty,  it  is  only  a  necessity.  .  .  .  An 
ideal  system  of  law  should  draw  its 
postulates  and  its  legislative  justification 
from  science"   (p.  139).     And  again: 

Everyone  instinctively  recognizes  that  in 
these  days  the  justification  of  a  law  for  us  can 
not  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  fathers  always 
have  followed  it.  It  must  be  found  in  sorne 
help  which  the  law  brings  toward  reaching  a 
social  end  which  the  governing  power  has  made 
up  its  mind  that  it  wants.  .  .  .  The  true  science 
of  law  .  .  .  consists  in  the  establishment  of  its 


postulates  from  within  upon  accufately  meas- 
ured social  desires  instead  of  tradition  (pp. 
224-226). 

And  the  education  of  the  lawyer  should 
take  account  of  this: 

For  the  rational  study  of  the  law  the  black- 
letterman  may  be  the  man  of  the  present,  but 
the  man  of  the  future  is  the  man  of  statistics 
and  the  master  of  economics.  ...  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  the  jiart  played  by  history 
in  the  explanation  of  dogma  shall  be  very 
small,  and  instead  of  ingenious  research  we 
shall  spend  our  energy  on  a  study  of  the  ends 
sought  to  be  attained  and  the  reasons  for  de- 
siring them.  .•\s  a  step  toward  that  ideal  it 
seems  to  me  that  every  lawyer  ought  to  seek 
an  understanding  of  economics   (pp.  187,  195). 

Yet  history  should  not  be  discarded  al- 
together, since  it  destroys  "inflated  e.x- 
planations"  and  so  "sets  us  free  .  .  . 
to  make  up  our  minds  dispassionately 
whether  the  survival  we  are  enforcing 
answers  any  new  purpose  when  it  has 
ceased  to  answer  the  old"  (p.  225). 

Toward  the  role  of  logic  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  law  Justice  Holmes's 
attitude  is  also  consistently  "pragmatic." 
Thus,  even  in  warning  against  "the  fal- 
lacy .  .  .  that  the  only  force  at  work" 
in  this  development  is  logic,  he  concedes 
that  "the  logical  method  and  form" 
themselves  have  a  "pragmatic"  explana- 
tion, inasmuch  as  they  "flatter  that  long- 
ing for  certainty  and  repose  which  is 
in  every  human  mind"  : 

But  certainty  generally  is  illusion,  and  repose 
is  not  the  destiny  of  man.  Behind  the  logical 
form  lies  a  judgment  as  to  the  relative  worth 
and  importance  of  competing  legislative 
grounds,  often  inarticulate  and  unconscious 
judgment,  it  is  true,  and  yet  the  very  root  and 
nerve  of  the  whole  proceedings.  You  can  give 
any  conclusion  a  logical   form"   (p.   iSi). 

And  this  fact,  too,  has  its  practical 
aspect:  "Inasmuch  as  the  real  justifica- 
tion of  a  rule  of  law  ...  is  that  it 
helps  to  bring  about  a  social  end  which 
we  desire,  it  is  no  less  necessary  that 
those  who  make  and  develope  the  law 
should  have  these  ends  articulately  in 
mind"  (p.  239)  ;  otherwise,  logical  form 
becomes  a  shelter  for  partial  and  special 
views,  views  which  the  dominant  force 
in  society  is  not  yet  ready  to  accept,  or 
has  rejected.  "It  is  a  misfortune,"  Jus- 
tice Holmes  writes,  with  both  our  con- 
stitutional law  and  our  common  law  in 
mind,  "if  a  judge  reads  his  conscious  or 
unconscious  sympathy  with  one  side  or 
the  other  prematurely  into  the  law,  and 
forgets  that  what  seem  to  him  to  be 
first  principles  are  believed  by  half  his 
fellow  men  to  be  wrong.  .  .  .When 
twenty  years  ago  a  vague  terror  went 
over  the  earth  and  the  word  socialism  be- 
gan to  be  heard,  I  thought  and  still 
think  that  fear  was  translated  into  doc- 
trines that  had  no  proper  place  in  the 
Constitution  or  the  common  law.  Judges 
are  apt  to  be  naif,  simple-minded  men, 
and  they  need  something  of  Mephis- 
topheles"    (p.   295). 

In  his  final  paper  Justice  Holmes  comes 
to  grips  with  the  doctrine  of  Natural 


Law.  "It  is  not  enough,"  he  writes,  "for 
the  knight  of  romance  that  you  agree 
that  his  lady  is  a  very  nice  girl — if  you 
do  not  admit  that  she  is  the  best  that 
God  ever  made  or  will  make,  you  must 
fight."  The  same  demand,  he  opines,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  "jurist's  search  for 
criteria  of  absolute  validity"  (p.  310). 
Yet  further  along  he  admits  that  it  is 
"no  doubt"  true  "that,  so  far  as  we  can 
see  ahead,  some  arrangements  and  the 
rudiments  of  familiar  institutions  seem 
to  be  necessary  elements  in  any  society 
that  may  spring  from  our  own  and  that 
would  seem  to  us  to  be  civilized"  (p. 
312).  Perhaps  this  is  all  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Natural  Law  means.  Nor  is  it 
necessarily  a  valid  argument  against  that 
doctrine  that  the  right  to  life  "is  sac- 
rificed without  a  scruple  whenever  the 
interest  of  society,  that  is,  of  the  pre- 
dominant power  in  the  community,  is 
thought  to  demand  it"  (p.  314).  The 
right  to  life  is  more  than  the  right  to 
live — it  is  also  the  right  to  sacrifice 
life  for  worthy  ends,  and  so  long  as  one 
is  guaranteed  a  freeman's  part  in  de- 
termining those  ends.  Natural  Law  has 
received  institutional  recognition. 

But  the  skeptic  and  the  utopist  are 
not  the  only  protagonists  of  these  pages. 
Belief  in  the  integrity  of  life,  enthusiasm 
for  intellectual  pursuits  as  good  in  them- 
selves, loyalty  to  the  work  which  Fate 
has  put  in  one's  way,  and  many  other 
matters  find  utterance  in  a  style  of  non- 
chalant artistry  that  solicits  to  almost 
endless  quotation: 

The  main  part  of  intellectual  education  is  not 
the  acquisition  of  facts,  but  learning  how  to 
tiiake  facts  live  .  .  the  mark  of  the  master  is, 
that  facts  which  before  lay  scattered  in  an  in- 
organic mass,  when  he  shoots  through  them 
the  magnetic  current  of  his  thought,  leap  into 
an  organic  order  and  live  and  bear  fruit  (p.  37). 

The  difference  between  gossip  and  philosophy 
lies  only  in  one's  way  of  taking  a  fact  (p.  159). 

One  part  of  the  universe  yields  the  same 
teaching  as  any  other  if  only  it  is  mastered 
(p.   166). 

To  read  the  great  works  of  the  past  with  in- 
tellectual appreciation  is  one  of  the  last  achieve- 
ments of  a  studious  life  (p.  253). 

A  man  is  bound  to  be  parochial  in  his  prac- 
tice— to  give  his  life,  and  if  necessary,  his 
death,  for  the  place  where  he  has  his  roots. 
But  his  thinking  should  be  cosmopolitan  and 
detached.  He  should  be  able  to  criticize  what 
he  reveres  and  loves   (pp.  268-269). 

.Ml  thought  is  social,  is  on  its  way  to  ac- 
tion   (p.  270). 

The  real  problem  is  not  who  owns,  but  who 
consumes,  the  annual  product  ...  I  conceive 
that  economically  it  does  not  matter  whether 
you  call  Rockefeller  or  the  United  States  the 
owner  of  all  the  wheat  in  the  United  States,  if 
that  wheat  is  annually  consumed  by  the  body  of 
the  people   (p.  279). 

When  the  ignorant  are  taught  to  doubt  they 
do  not  know  what  thev  safelv  may  believe 
(p.  292). 

The  mode  in  which  the  inevitable  comes  to 
pass  is  through  effort   (p.  305). 

The  social  reformers  of  to-day  .  .  .  forget 
that  we  no  more  can  get  something  for  nothing 
by  legislation  than  we  can  by  mechanics.  .  .  . 
Interstitial  detriments  that  may  far  outweigh 
the  benefit  promised  are  not  bothered  about 
(P-  305). 
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Our  system  of  morality  is  a  body  of  im- 
perfect geiicralijations  expressed  in  terms  of 
emotion  (p.  jot)). 

To  have  doubled  one's  first  principles  is  the 
mark  of  a  civilized  man   (p.  307). 

Of  ^ontesquieu,  a  precursor  in  his 
own  path  of  endeavor,  Juetice  Holmes  re- 
marks: "He  is  in  the  realm  of  .  .  . 
those  middle  axioms  of  experience  which 
have  l)een  made  from  the  l)e>;inninK  of 
society,  but  which  give  each  generation 
a  fresh  pleasure  as  they  are  realized 
again  in  actual  life."  It  is  surely  a 
matter  for  national  pride  that  an  Ameri- 
can has  had  the  distinction  of  mind  to 
renew  this  witty  tradition  so  admirably 
as  is  done  in  these  pages. 

Edward  S.  Corwin 


Carl  Sandburg  and" 
Ma.wvtll  Bodcnlu'ini 

Smoke  and  Sttxl  By  Carl  Sandburg.  N'cw 
S'ork :    Harcourt.  Brace  and  Howe. 

Advice:  .-V  Book  of  Poems.  By  Maxwell 
Bfjdcnheim.  New  York:    .\lfrcd  .X.  Knopf. 

"QMOKE  and  Steel,"  less  moving,  be- 
O  cause  less  human,  than  some  of  Mr. 
Sandburg"?  earlier  work,  is  opportune 
for  the  critic,  because  the  poet's  mind 
or  part  of  it  defines  itiself  with  clearness 
in  its  pages.  First,  he  is  a  stylist,  but 
a  stylist  with  an  incapacity  to  hold  his 
key  ioT  more  than  a  few  bars  and — what 
is  ver>-  curious — with  a  wilful  mania  for 
the  disfigurement  of  style.  That  his 
verse  is  wrought  verse — no  mere  sally 
of  impulse.  "Throw  Roses."  may  demon- 
strate: 

Throw  roses  on  the  sea  where  the  dead  went 
down. 

The  roses  speak  to  the  .ica. 

.And  the  sea  to  the  dead. 
Throw  roses.  O  lovers — 

Let  the  leaves  wash  on  the  salt  in  the  sun. 

This  is  veo'  good  in  its  studied  way  and 
its  brevity  is  its  presers'ative.  Mr.  Sand- 
burg's elegance  resembles  the  small  boy's 
Sunday  cleanliness,  it  vanishes  while  one 
turns  around.  The  six  lines  of  "Grieg 
Being  Dead"  accommodate  two  such 
mutually  quarrel.some  phra.ses  as  "care 
a  hell's  hoot"  and  "he  dreams  them  at 
the  doors  of  new  stars."  Mr.  Sandburg 
chips  the  nose  from  his  own  statue.  Are 
not  such  incongruities  in  the  world? 
They  are  indeed,  and  their  presence  in 
the  world  is  the  occasion  for  that  recast 
or  reien.tion  of  the  world  that  is  known 
as  literature. 

The  next  point  about  Mr.  Sandburg  is 
that  his  eye  1  not  his  mind;  is  clear.  Let 
the  following  bear  witness:  "The  farm- 
boy  whose  face  is  the  color  of  brick-dust, 
is  calling  the  cows;  he  will  form  the 
letter  X  with  crossed  str&tms  of  milk 
from  the  teats;  he  will  beat  a  tattoo  on 
the  bottom  of  a  tin  pail  with  X's  of 
milk."  If  only  Mr.  Sandburg  would  stop 
at  his  fact  and  stay  by  his  fact!  The 
trouble  is  that  he  insists  on  playing  the 


haruspex  and  augur  while  he  is  not  a 
member  of  their  college. 

The  third  trait  to  be  noted  is  that 
Mr.  Sandburj;  with  areas  of  true  feel- 
ing in  his  mind,  has  wide  tracts  of  vague 
sensibility,  hardly  condensed  into  emo- 
tion, much  less  clarified  into  thought.  Let 
us  take  an  example: 

Policeman  in  front  of  a  bank  3  a.m.  .  .  . 
lonely. 

Policeman  State  and  Madison  .  .  .  high 
noon  .   .   .  mobs  .   .   .  cars  .   .   .  parcels  .   .   . 

lonely. 

Here  are  clear  images.  Here  is  the  per- 
ception of  an  opportunity  to  feel,  of  a 
summitns  to  feel;  but  the  feeling  itself 
is  not  present.  Mr.  Sandburg  locates  an 
emotion,  actual  or  possible,  and  mistakes 
this  for  its  capture.  He  leaves  his  card 
at  the  door  in  answer  to  the  "Not  at 
home,"  and  imagines  that  in  leaving  the 
card  he  has  paid  the  visit.  The  situa- 
tion is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
exclusion  is  not  universal,  there  are 
houses  in  which  he  sits  by  the  tirelog. 

The  thinkinp,  again,  in  Mr.  Sandburg 
is  ver>'  loose,  loose  even  to  the  point  of 
destroying  the  cohesion  of  the  images. 
In  "Smoke  and  Steel"  he  tells  us  that 
steel  is  ma3e  of  smoke  and  blood.  How 
can  smoke,  the  lighter  refui^e  of  steel,  be 
one  of  its  constituents,  and  how  can  the 
smoke  which  drifts  away  from  the  chim- 
ney and  the  blood  which  flows  in  the 
steelmaker's  veins  be  correlates  in  their 
relation  to  steel?  "Regrets,"  he  says  in 
a  vaulting  phrase,  "fly  kites  in  your 
eyes."  Aspirations  might  fly  kites,  but 
regrets,  with  their  pensive  looking  back 
and  leaning  back  toward  the  irrecover- 
able— do  they  fly  kites?  Mr.  Sandburg 
will  liken  his  love  in  the  same  para- 
graph to  a  yellowhammer,  an  early  robin, 
a  redbird.  and  a  graybird.  Why  slight 
the  titmouse  and  the  oriole?  Everything 
is  vaguely  like  everjthing  else,  and  you 
need  only  consent  to  be  vague  to  have 
your  range  of  comparisons  indefinitely 
and  inspiritingly  widened.  Let  us  guard 
against  misconception.  The  images  in 
Mr.  Sandburg  are  usually  substantial;  it 
is  the  connections  that  are  gossamer. 
The  chariot  may  be  a  hazel-nut,  but  the 
tracra  are  of  the  smallest  spider's  web. 
It  is  idle  to  ask  Mr.  Sandburg  to  explain. 
The    world    into    which    he    leads    us    is 
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loo.sed  from  the  bondage  to  explanations. 
Let  me  close  by  comparing  Mr.  Sand- 
burg dumb  though  moving  his  lips  with 
Mr.  Sandburg  actually  speaking. 

Till-  rivir  is  koIiI  under  a  sunstt  of  Illinois. 
It  IS  a  moltiii  |{old  !,onu-onc  jwurs  and  changes. 
.\  woman  nii.xiiiK  a  wedding  cake  of  butter  and 

eSKS 
Knows  what  the  sunset  is  pouring  on  the  river 

here. 
The   river  twists   in   a    letter   S. 

.■\   gold   S   now   speaks  to  the    Illinois   sky. 

The  woman  mixes  her  butter  and  eggs; 
she  makes  a  cake.  Mr.  Sandburg  merely 
says  "Here  is  butter"  and  "Here  are 
eggs"  (river  and  skyj.  "Make  the  cake 
yourself,  if  you  can."  But  hear  him 
again  in  an  instant  of  articulation: 

In  a  jeweler's  shop  I  saw  a  man  Ix'ating  out 
thin  strips  of  gold.  I  heard  a  woman  laugh 
many  years  ago. 

Under  a  jK'ach  tree  I  saw  petals  scattered 
.  .  .  torn  strips  of  a  bride's  dress.  I  heard  a 
woman  laugh  many  years  ago. 

When  Mr.  Maxwell  Bodenheim  dedi- 
cates his  "Advice"  to  "Minna  whose 
smile  is  my  throne,"  so  obvious  a  bid  for 
the  favor  of  those  whose  favor  is  dis- 
grace inclines  one  to  throw  down  the 
book  at  once.  Resist  this  impulse,  and 
you  may  find  yourself  at  the  last  page 
with  a  reluctant  and  recalcitrant  respect 
for  Mr.  Bodenheim.  He  does  not  write 
good  verse,  but  he  writes  diflicult  verse 
conscientiously.  He  writes  under  a  law, 
a  stern  law,  and  his  own  law,  and  failure 
itself  on  those  terms  is  respectable.  If 
a  tyrant  worked  twelve  hours  a  day  and 
dressed  in  homespun,  he  would  cease  to 
be  despicable  even  to  republicans.  This 
does  not  change  my  feeling  that  when  I 
Mr.  Bodenheim  says  to  a  street  pavement      I 

Lacerated   grey   has  bitten 

Into  your  shapili-ss  humility. 

he  not  only  writes  verse  so  barbarously 
compressed  that  tt  writhes  in  its  com- 
pression, but  he  is  joining  things  whose 
junction  is,  and  must  be,  purely  typo- 
graphical. Subject  may  be  linked  to  pred- 
icate, as  an  engine  is  coupled  to  a  train, 
but  the  engine  can  not  pull  the  train.  The 
combination  is  mentally  impracticable. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  fathomed 
Mr.  Bodenheim's  purpose,  but  my  guess 
is  that  he  is  displeased  with  words  for 
being  verbal,  and  wishes  to  load  them 
with  the  functions  and  prerogatives  of 
things.  The  aim.  or  rather  the  tendency, 
is  not  vicious,  but  Mr.  Bodenheim 
chooses  the  wrong  route.  A  man  may  in 
a  measure  rid  himself  of  his  own  body, 
but  only  if  he  begins  with  the  frank  ad- 
mission that  its  presence  is  necessary 
and  its  retjuirements  inexorable.  Sim- 
Uarly,  a  man  may  free  himself,  beyond  a 
-•ertain  point,  of  the  conventional  element 
in  language,  jirovided  he  starts  from  the 
n.Hsumption  that,  on  the  hither  side  of 
that  point,  the  convention  is  paramount 
and  une.Hcapable.  Mr.  Bodenheim  wants 
to  be  original  in  language  long  before 
the  place  for  originality  is  reached.  "Na- 
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ture  is  commanded  by  obeying  her,"  and 
so  is  language;  and  if  you  begin  by  bul- 
lying either  you  will  wreck  your  chance 
of  domination. 

0.  W.  Firkins 

Not  Quite  Novels 

My    Son.      By    Corra    Harris.      New    York; 

George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The   H.\ppv    Foreigner.      By    Enid    Bagnold. 

New  York :    The   Century   Company. 

THE  author  of  "A  Circuit  Rider's 
Wife"  and  the  present  sequel,  "My 
Son,"  deals  in  the  homespun  humor  and 
sentiment  which  used  to  be  in  better  so- 
cial standing  than  they  are  now.  What 
was  good  enough  for  "Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor"  and  "Prue  and  I,"  and  the 
"Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  has 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  all  good 
anti-Victorians.  Barrie  has  done  some- 
thing towai'ds  keeping  the  smile  and  tear 
in  good  literary  society.  But  we  tolerale 
them,  on  the  whole,  for  his  sake.  He  al- 
ways was  a  case  or  a  card,  and  we  are 
"wise"  to  his  little  game.  No  one  shall 
inscribe  the  word  sentiment  on  o^lr 
monuments  of  brass.  Let  the  Sunday 
papers  give  a  page  to  it,  and  the  popular 
magazines  include  it  frankly  in  their 
irresistible  bill  of  fare.  After  all,  you 
can't  beat  a  boiled  dinner — in  its  place. 
It  is  a  staple,  say,  of  the  Curtis  publi- 
cations, which  have  found  a  seasoning 
recipe  so  tasty  to  the  average  palate  of 
its  millions  that  all  contributing  cooks 
are  required  to  use  it.  One  of  the  por- 
tents of  our  time  is  the  Curtis  style.  Mrs. 
Harris  has  long  since  achieved  it  and 
thereby  achieved  stardom  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  We  all  know  it,  the 
jaunty,  familiar,  marry-come-up  style, 
full  of  pep  and  snap,  and  conveniently 
standardized  so  that  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  Curtis  brand  as  far  as  you  can 
see  it.  There  is  a  deal  of  good  stuff  in 
"My  Son,"  of  sense  and  feeling  and  hon- 
est humor.  I  wish  it  were  less  de- 
terminedly and  monotonously  and  Cur- 
tisly  clever.  In  a  book  that  runs  to  hun- 
dreds of  pages,  to  be  always  sprightly  is 
only  less  wearisome  than  to  be  always 
dull.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  make  a 
noise  like  a  highbrow.  But  it  would  be 
a  sad  thing  if  the  quivering  heart  of 
humanity  could  only  be  reached  by  saxo- 
phone. 

"The  Happy  Foreigner"  is  that  rare 
object,  a  modern  book.  Its  assertion  of 
to-day  is  in  no  degree  based  on  a  denial 
of  yesterday.  It  is  simply  different  in 
expressing  a  different  period.  I  find  my- 
self contrasting  it  with  that  favorite  of 
the  nineties  (was  it?)  "The  First 
Violin."  They  are  both  records  of  Eng- 
lishwomen abroad.  But  Miss  Fothergill's 
heroine  (who  I  believe  figured  as  a  rather 
daring  young  female  in  those  days),  still 
belonged  unmistakably  to  the  race  of 
the    Molly    Bawns    and    Madcap   Violets 
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Don't  Grow  Old! 

"The  elixir  of  youth  lies  in  the  mind."  Old  age  thoughts  lead 
to  old  age.  "If  you  actually  refuse  to  grow  old;  if  you  insist 
on  holding  the  youthful  ideal  and  the  young,  hopeful,  bouyant 
thought,  the  old-age  earmarks  will  not  show  themselves." 
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whose  piquancy  and  virtue  alike  were 
flowers  to  be  worn  proudly  for  the  Klor>' 
of  the  male,  ami  to  be  suitably  rewarded 
by  the  happy  ending  in  marriajre.  Eng- 
lish Fanny,  the  "happy  forelK'ner,"  is 
hapi  I  because  she  is  really  a  little 
foreign  in  this  world,  because  something 
in  her  is  independent  of  human  contacts 
— because,  therefore,  she  needs  no  con- 
ventional happy  ending  to  the  romantic 
episode  here  recorded.  She  has  fallen 
in  love  and  out  of  it,  not  without  profit; 
and  herself  remains. 

There  is  more  in  the  book  than  a  ro- 
mantic episode.    It  is  one  of  the  freshest 
and    least    conventional    documents    pro- 
duced by  the  war.     It  belongs,  for  one 
thing,  to  the  period  of  which  so  many 
thousands  of  our  own  boys  have  dismal 
memory.     Not   till   the  fighting   is   over 
does   English    Fanny    in   her   new  khaki 
reach  France  for  service  as  a  driver  at- 
tached to  the  French  Army.    Everywhere 
she  sees  not  war  itself  but  the  drear>-  ef- 
fects of  war.    She  sees  Russian  prisoners 
"liberated"  from  Germany  and  guarded 
by   American    soldiers    in    France.      She 
sees    the    ruined   cities    and    the    human 
remnants  for  whom  there  is  no  hope.  And 
everjwhere  she  sees  the  strange   racial 
approaches   and   distrusts  of   the  Allied 
forces   who,   with   no  longer   a   common 
cause  to  fight  for,  are  free  to  give  play 
to  prejudice  and  misunderstanding.  She 
herself  has  always  to  face  the  unspoken 
question    of    those    whom    she    serv'es: 
"What  kind  of  women  can  these  be  whose 
men  allow  them  to  drive  alone  with  us 
for  hours,  and  sometimes  days?"    As  for 
the   American   soldier  of   the   armistice, 
■he  finds  him  "a  curious  mixture  of  senti- 
ment and  brutality."     He  is  set  to  guard 
the  Russians  because  he  does  not   mind 
shooting  them  when  they  tr>'  to  escape: 
but  he  criticises  the  French  for  not  giv- 
ing those  same  Russians  better  food.    He 
Is  equally   ready  for  boyish  mi.schief,  a 
rowdy    ".scrap,"    or    good-humored    play 
with  French  children.  The  French  do  not 
understand  him  or  he  them.  "The  Amer- 
icans   are    rich,"    says    an    old    peasant 
woman.     "Rich   they  are.     But    I   don't 
care  for  them.     They  have  no  real  feel- 
ing for  a  woman    .    .    .      An  American 
loves   a   pretty   face;    but   a   Frenchman 
loves  what   is  a  woman."     "Are  you  an 
American?"  asks  a  taxi-driver  in  Paris. 
"For  you  know  I  don't  much  like  drivin<j 
Americans."  "But  I  am  English."  "Well, 
that's    hjetter.      I    was    on    the    English 
front  once,  driving  for  the  French  mis- 
sion."   "Why  don't  you  like  Americans?" 
"Among  other  things  they  give  me  two 
francs  when  three  is  marked."  "But  once 
they    gave    you     ten    when    three    was 
marked '."    "That's  all  changed  I"  laughed 
the  taxi-man,  "and  its  a  long  stor>*.     I 
don't  like  them." 

But  there,  are  kindlier  recognitions 
here  of  the  American  soldier's  friendli- 
ness, and  of  the  pathos  of  thp  trr>f)ps  of 


big.  pink-faced  boys  who  asked  nothing 
but  a  quick  return  to  God's  country.  The 
charm  of  this  little  book  lies,  when  all  is 
said,  in  the  iharm  and  ease  of  its  style; 
there  is  a  linish.  an  artistic  quality  abou 
it  to  be  matched  by  only  one  or  two  books 
thus  far  written  (in  English)  about  the 
war. 

H.   \V.   BOYNTON 

A  Hook  Lover's 
Corner 

THE  romance  of  the  auction-room  is 
a  rich  field  in  which  to  browse.  Of 
auctions  themselves  much  might  be  writ- 
ten. Curiosity  to  see  how  much  on  this 
subject  had  been  written  led  us  one  day 
to  explore  the  catalogues  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  The  statistics  of 
this  excursion  might  have  been  set  forth 
for  the  delectation  of  frequenters  of 
the  "Corner,"  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  di.scovery  of  a  card  that  recalled 
a  pamphlet  of  the  same  title  which  we 
had  once  had  in  our  own  possession — 
"The  Auction;  a  poem;  a  familiar 
Epistle  to,  a  friend,  with  the  head  of 
Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence  amongst 
the  Egyptians,  in  a  ring."  No  author's 
name  appears  in  the  forty-four  pages  of 
the  small  quarto  which  bears  the  im- 
print "London  :  Printed  for  George  Kears- 
ley,  N  1,  Ludgate-Street.  MDCCLXX."— 
and  so  we  had  a  look  at  it. 

The  imprint  might  well  arrest  atten- 
tion.    George  Kearsley  is  the  man  who 
issued  the   only   known    work  by   Chat- 
terton  published  in  book  form  which  ap- 
peared in  the  poet's  lifetime,  the  "Elegy 
on  William  Beckford."  An  advertisement 
of  this  "Elegy"  was  inserted  in  the  "Mid- 
dlesex Journal"  for  July  3,  1770,  where 
it  is  given  as  a  quarto,  price  one  shilling. 
On  the  advertising   leaf   of   the   "Eleg>' 
appears  an  announcement  reading  'This 
day  is  published.  The  Auction,  Price  2s.'  " 
The   "Elegy,"    like   "The   Auction,"   ap- 
peared anonymously.     In  his  preface  to 
the  poem  the  author  says,  "That  part  of 
the   Poem   where    Mr.    Holland    is    men- 
tioned, was  printed  off  before  his  death, 
otherwise  the  Author  would  in  a  differ- 
ent   manner  have  given   his   opinion   of 
that    valuable   actor's   heart."      As   Hol- 
land died  in  1769,  the  manuscript  of  the 
poem  must  have  been  delivered  to  Kears- 
le.v  in  1769  before  Holland's  death.  Chat- 
terton's  high  opini<jn  cif  Holland  is  well 
known.      The    lines    in    "The    Auction" 
show    strong    kinship    to     Chatterton's 
known    satiric    pieces.      The    particular 
l)utts  of  Chatterton's  satire  appear  again 
throughout  the  pages  of  "The  Auction." 
There,  too,  one  again  finds  Newton,  Mar- 
tin, and  Ferguson.     One,  Langford.  who 
is  posed  as  the  auctioneer,  puts  up  busts 
of  the  poet.s — 

The  modern  liardi.  as  yet  who»c  rhyinc 
t«  not  with  value  stamped  by  time. 


Were  ini)i>criMiiiiately  sold 

For  iiotliiiiK  a?  tlicy  wtrc  not  old. 

Surely  Chatterton  might  have  written 
that!  And  remembering  Chatterton's 
fondne.ss  for  mentioning  "shells"  and 
"fossils"  in  his  jibes  elsewhere  at  the 
expense  of  the  Reverend  Catcott,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  "The  Auction"  suggest 
Chatterton's  pen : 

Fragments   of   pyramids    from    Egj-pt 
Fossils   and   shells   long  time   in   sea  dipt. 

But  what  most  of  all  would  seem  to  point 
to  Chatterton's  authorship  of  the  poem 
is  the  following  stanza: 

By  Barrat  next,  a  noble  view. 

Was  not)ly  purchas'd  by  Buccleugh; 

Happy  the  painter  who  can  find. 

.\  patron  of  exalted  mind; 

This  to  his  tints  fresh  vigour  gives. 

I'.y   this  the  lifeless  canvas  lives: 

.\nd  hence  when  Barrat  meets  our  eyes. 

We  see  anotlier   IU:Rr.HAM   rise. 

It  is  not  far-fetched  to  imagine  that  we 
have  here  some  whimsical  fancy  on  the 
part  of  Chatterton  to  introduce  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  name  of  William  Barrett, 
the  Bristol  surgeon  antiquary,  in  the 
name  of  Barrat,  the  painter,  and  of  Henry 
Burgum,  the  Bristol  pewterer,  in  the 
name  of  the  Dutch  painter  Berghem  or 
Berchem.  It  will  be  remembered,  in  con- 
nection with  the  spelling  of  the  name 
"Bergham,"  that  De  Bergham  was  the 
name  given  the  fictitious  ancestor  with 
which  Chatterton  had  furnished  his  nig- 
gardly "patron,"  Henry  Burgum.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why.  if  allusion  to 
these  two  Bristolites  were  not  sought  for, 
the  author  of  "The  Auction"  should  have 
chosen  the  names  of  Barrat  and  Berg- 
ham, since  so  many  others  would  more 
likely  have  occurred  to  his  mind  had 
not  this  intent  been  before  him.  Such 
a  frame  as  "The  Auction"  holds  would 
be  quite  in  line  with  Chatterton's  "The 
Exhibition"  and  certainly  with  his  skit 
bearing  the  title  "On  an  Exhibition  of 
Sign-paintings." 

The  "Advertisement"  (preface)  to 
"The  Auction"  runs  as  follows: 

This  Poem  consisted  orijjinally  of  no  more 
than  about  a  hundred  and  tifty  lines,  and  was 
sent  liy  the  author  (with  the  heail  of  Har- 
pocrates, the  God  of  Silence,  in  a  ring)  to  a 
particular  friend,  who  suggested  to  him  that 
if  it  were  properly  enlarsecl.  it  niiKht  not  be 
unworthy  the  perusal  of  the  PuMir;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  has  accordingly  «•■"- 
larged  it,  and  submits  it  to  their  Candour 
anil   Indulgence. 

It  the  Critic  should  accuse  him  of  ab- 
surility,  for  givinK  language  to  the  God  of 
Silence,  he  answers,  there  may  be  times 
when  the  actions  of  men  are  so  iialpably  ab- 
snrcl.  and  so  totally  subversive  of  Liberty, 
that  even  the  tongue  of  silence  may  become 
eloiinent  in  its  cause. 

If  this  subterfuge  is  too  flimsy  to  pass,  he 
flics  to  the  poflica  Ucentia.  that  extensive  field 
of  fiction,  where  the  poet  is  allowed  to  dis-      | 
pose  of  animation,  personification,  or  elocu-       i 
tion.   in   any   manner  his   fancy   directs,   un-      1 
controlled  by  the  shackles  of  common  sense. 

This  "Adverti.sement"  to  the  .satire 
concludes  with  the  paragraph  concerning 
Holland  which  we  have  already  quoted. 
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Finally,  one  almost  feels  that  allusion 
is  being  made  to  Chatterton's  Rowley 
poems,  in  the  stanzas  on  page  38  of  "The 
Auction"  beginning 

Thi>  curious  vase,  exceeding  like 

In  all  respects,  the  true  antique. 

Is,  my  friends,  of  modern  clay  ****** 
and  continuing 

But  'tis  enough  for  me  to  prove. 

Excited  by  my  country's  love; 

To  prove  of  equal  rank  in  fame 

The  ancient  and  the  modern  name. 
If  "The  Auction"  is  from  Chatterton's 
pen,  "when  raving  in  the  lunacy  of  ink." 
(as  he  hin^self  put  it),  one  wonders  what 
bearing  it  may  have  had  on  his  leaving 
Bristol  for  London  in  the  spring  of  1770. 
■Was  the  publication  of  the  satire  suc- 
cessful? The  Tomi  and  Country 
Magazine,  by  which  Chatterton  had  set 
such  store,  did  not  include  it  in  the  pe- 
riodical's monthly  notices  of  new  books. 
Was  Chatterton  ( if  he  was  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet)  disappointed  in  this'.'  So 
far  as  we  have  discovered,  no  hint  of 
such  a  poem  appears  to  have  come  from 
Chatterton,  but  the  sudden  attention  the 
Government  was  giving  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  diatribes  of  the  sort  might  well 
have  suggested  that  the  maintenance  of 
anonymity  on  the  part  of  the  author 
would,  to  say  the  least,  be  obviously  dis- 
creet. If  Chatterton  was  the  author  of 
"The  Auction"  and  built  any  hopes  upon 
it,  these  too  were  shattered,  for  the  piece 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  notice. 
Yet  the  poem  is  not  without  interest  in 
itself,  and  a  more  careful  study  of  it 
might  lead  to  a  confirmation  of  the 
suspicion  that  its  anonymous  author  was 
the  "marvellous  boy"  of  whom  his  school- 
friend  Thomas  Cary  wrote  these  lines  in 
the  October,  1770,  number  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Magazine  over  the  initials 
"T.  C."— 

Sharp-visag'd  satire  owned  him  as  her  lord, 
Exclusive  of  her  hand-maid  in  her  train, 
111  nature — curse  attended  of  the  board 

Of  those  who  stigmatize  mankind  for  gain. 
Not  so  w-ith  him — he  paints  each  reigning 
vice 
In  strongest  colours  of  their  genuine  hue: 
Sweet'ning   the   bitter   draught   with   sav'ry 
spice. 
The  moral  picture  reli5hin.g  the  view. 
G.4RDNER   TeALL 
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PRESIDENT  HARDING  had  a  pe- 
culiarly  strong  case  in  his  objec- 
tion to  the  oil  duty  in  the  Fordney 
Tariff  Bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee, because  of  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  public  interest  not  only 
in  keeping  down  the  price  of  oil,  but 
also  in  conserving  the  nation's  supply 
of  it  and  in  the  international  aspect 
of  the  oil  question  as  a  whole.  The 
overwhelming  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  putting  oil  on  the  free 
list  was  adopted  seems  to  place  be- 
yond doubt  the  possibility  of  cutting 
out  of  the  bill,  at  one  stage  or  another, 
any  feature  so  palpably  opposed  to  the 
general  interest.  This  is  brought  out 
with  all  the  greater  emphasis  by  the 
fact  that,  although  the  Democrats 
voted  almost  solidly  for  free  oil,  two 
of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  oil 
tariff  were  Democrats  repre.senting 
States  deeply  interested  in  oil,  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  When  it  comes  to  a 
genuine  showdown,  on  a  case  so  clear 


as  this,  the  potency  of  logrolling 
shrivels  to  very  small  dimensions. 
It  will  be  a  harder  matter  to  put  hides 
back  on  the  free  list,  and  yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  if  a  resolute 
effort  shall  be  made  to  do  so,  it  will 
in  the  end  be  similairly  successful. 
If  nothing  else  should  suffice  to  put  it 
through,  a  steady  driving  home  of  the 
fact  that  putting  a  duty  on  hides 
would  be  one  of  the  worst  blunders 
that  the  Republican  party  could  com- 
mit ought  to  do  the  job. 

""PORDNEY  Tariff  Dynamite"  is 
•*■  the  heading  of  a  leading  ed- 
itorial in  the  New  York  Herald. 
It  is  the  American-valuation  prin- 
ciple of  the  Fordney  bill  which 
the  Herald  has  in  mind.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  spite  of  the  title,  the  ar- 
ticle by  no  means  opposes  that  prin- 
ciple. It  merely  recognizes  that  the 
thing  is  loaded  with  dynamite,  and 
therefore  requires  very  careful  hand- 
ling. But  the  more  the  country  looks 
at  it,  the  less  it  will  be  inclined  to 
trust  to  careful  handling  as  a  suffi- 
cient safeguard  against  so  dangerous 
an  explosive.  If  there  were  no  other 
objection  to  it  than  the  necessarily 
wide  range  it  gives  to  administrative 
discretion  in  the  levying  of  duties, 
that  alone  would  be  a  defect  of  cardi- 
nal importance.  For,  apart  from  all 
questions  of  integrity  or  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  appraising  officers,  the 
uncertainty  it  introduces  in  the  im- 
porting business  is  very  much  like 
a  monkey-wrench  thrown  into  the 
machinery.  But  besides  this  very  ser- 
ious objection,  it  presents  in  the  most 
extreme  form  that  feature  w^hich  in 
past  tariff  bills  has  been  the  subject 
of  gravest  criticism  by  impartial 
students  of  our  tariff  laws — namely, 
the  disguising  of  actual  rates  through 
complex  arrangements  whose  effect  it 
is  impossible  for  Congress  or  the  pub- 


lic to  perceive  from  a  reading  of  the 
bill.  The  American-valuation  plan 
will  doubtless  go  through  in  the 
Hou.se,  but  it  will  afford  the  Senate 
a  most  admirable  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise its  traditional  function  of  reshap- 
ing tariff  bills  in  radical  fashion. 

TT  is  a  pity  that  the  sub-committee 
-■•  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Senate  should  have  divided  on 
political  lines  on  the  Sims-Daniels 
controversy.  Admiral  Sims's  criti- 
cisms are  fully  sustained  by  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  which  has  just 
been  made  public,  and  the  legislation 
suggested  by  the  Admiral  to  reorgan- 
ize the  Navy  Department  is  recom- 
mended. The  committee's  report  per- 
tains only  to  the  period  up  to  the  close 
of  1917.  In  the  months  preceding  our 
entrance  into  the  war  Secretary  Dan- 
iels was  evidently  in  much  the  frame 
of  mind  which  characterized  his  col- 
league, Secretaiy  Baker,  who,  as  a 
man  of  pacific  nature,  rejoiced  in 
the  fact  that  the  Army  was  not  fully 
prepared  when  we  declared  war.  It 
was  brought  out  a  year  ago  that  al- 
though the  General  Board,  on  August 
1,  1914,  urged  Secretary  Daniels  to 
prepare  the  Navy  for  war,  he  took  no 
step  in  that  direction  until  April, 
1916.  And  this  step  was  prompted  by 
a  Senate  resolution.  The  resolution 
called  upon  the  Secretary  to  produce 
the  Navy  Board's  communication  of 
nearly  two  years  before.  Mr.  Daniels 
replied  that  the  document  in  question 
"does  not  refer  to  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  Navy  to  a  state  of  pre- 
paredness". It  is  well  that  this  whole 
situation  has  at  length  been  embodied 
in  a  comprehensive  report  where  it 
can  be  studied  dispassionately. 

TT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  letter  to 

Senator  Wadsworth   sent   by   IMr. 

George  Brokaw  Compton,  organizer 
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and  first  chairman  of  the  American 
Legion  in  New  York,  will  have  its  ef- 
fect. "Once  acknowledge",  says  Mr. 
Compton,  "the  principle  that  a  per- 
formance of  the  duty  of  a  citizen  gives 
to  a  special  class  the  right  to  ta.\  all 
other  classes  for  its  own  benefit,  and 
he  is  indeed  an  optimist  who  can  view 
the  future  without  misgivings".  The 
question  of  equity  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  here,  for  any  bonus 
comparable  with  the  wages  earned  by 
men  who  stayed  at  home  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  Ex-service  men. 
if  they  only  saw  the  case  clearly, 
would  in  the  end  be  distinctly  the 
gainers  by  waiving  their  rights  to  the 
bonus.  By  going  without  a  compen- 
sation which  in  any  case  must  be 
small  they  would  place  their  service 
to  country  solidly  on  the  ground  of  a 
duty  too  high  to  be  rewarded  in  a 
material  way.  They  would  also  help 
improve  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment by  removing  from  politicians  the 
temptation  which  is  bound  up  with 
the  dispensing  of  larges.se.  To  hold 
Congressmen  up  to  their  duty  ought 
to  be  a  satisfaction  far  superior  to 
the  joy  of  having  a  little  e.xtra  cash 
on  hand. 

TT'HILE  hope  persists  that  a  satis- 
factorj'  arrangement  may  yet 
be  found  for  Ireland,  we  may  indulge 
some  profane  laughter  over  a  reversal 
brought  about  by  that  land  of  sur- 
prises. A  year  ago  it  would  have 
seemed  monstrous  to  predict  that  the 
time  would  come  when  the  Briti.sh 
Government  would  be  in  closer  agree- 
ment with  Sinn  F'ein  than  with  Ul- 
ster. But  such  for  the  moment  is  the 
situation.  ULster  just  now  appears  in 
the  role  of  little  duckling  afraid  of 
the  water.  England  has  loved  her  in 
that  capacity,  and,  even  when  she 
fought  furiously  to  stick  at  home  by 
her  mother,  instead  of  entering  upon 
the  adventure  carefully  prepared  for 
her,  England  smiled  maternally  ajid 
refu.sed  to  administer  the  chastise- 
ment which  was  due.  Considering 
this  past  histor>',  what  England  can 
do  about  it  is  problematical.  General 
Smuts  very  evidently  made  a  decided 
impression  upon  Mr.  De  V'alera;  can't 
he  also  put  some  of  his  sane  worldli- 
ness  into  the  head  of  Sir  James  Craig? 


JAPAN,  aitrr  reflecting,  is  not  likely 
to  block  I  he  success  of  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's pro)!  ~i(l  Conference.  Lack  of 
cooperatinii  "U  her  part  would  be  sure 
to  hurt  hi  r  i)osition  in  the  eyes  of 
other  countries.  Her  hesitation  at 
this  monn'iit  is  quite  understandable. 
Having  gut  urtain  important  conces- 
sions at  \  I  rsailk's.  she  is  naturally 
loath  to  put  them  again  in  question. 
In  a  .senst  she  might  feel  privileged 
to  intimate  that  all  these  discussions 
would  now  be  unnecessary  if  the 
United  States  had  deigned  to  join 
the  League  of  Nations.  She  knows, 
however,  that  the  big  Powers  will 
not  back  lur  up  in  this  contention  and 
that  the  Far  East  is  very  much  our 
concern.  Suspicion  at  the  outset, 
shown  by  a  desire  to  limit  the  Confer- 
ence to  sueh  narrow  lines  that  no 
general  understanding  could  be 
reached,  would  engender  distru.st  in 
this  country  at  precisely  the  time 
when  it  eould  do  the  most  harm.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  Japan  will  ul- 
timately assent  to  the  large  pro- 
gramme in  the  same  whole-hearted 
spirit  which  has  characterized  the 
replies  of  the  other  nations. 

TT  is  not  fair,  of  course,  to  blame 
the  Soviet  Government  for  the 
drought  in  Russia,  which,  in  legal 
parlance,  is  an  "act  of  God".  But 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  contributed  to  the  cal- 
amity by  eonfi.scating  the  products  of 
the  more  prosperous  peasants  who 
alone  have  had  any  considerable  sur- 
plus to  .sell.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  acreage  planted  has  fallen 
off,  there  is  little  saved  from  previous 
years,  and  any  exi.sting  surplus  is 
carefully  concealed,  to  be  bartered  in 
small  quantities  for  clothing,  shoes, 
.salt,  implements,  and  other  nece.s.sa- 
ries,  but  not  for  paper  rubles  or 
money  of  any  other  kind.  The  lack 
of  implements,  and  even  seed,  has 
greatly  interfered  with  normal  plant- 
ing, and  the  bad  condition  of  the  rail- 
ways prevents  the  bringing  of  food 
products  from  the  more  prosperous 
regions  to  the  famine-stricken  dis- 
tricts. For  the  like  of  this,  of  course, 
Bolshevist  mismanagement  is  largely 
responsible.  There  is  food  to  spare  in 
the  Ukraine,  the  granarj'  of  old  Rus- 


sia, but  that  is  not  under  Bolshevik 
control.  Part  of  the  trouble,  doubt- 
less, is  attributable  to  the  "blockade" 
and  the  civil  war,  but  did  not  the  Bol- 
sheviks bring  these  calamities  upon 
them.selves?  Altogether,  they  have 
little  to  show,  after  four  years  of  com- 
munism, but  industrial  collapse  and 
frightful  mi.sery. 

'yllE  cry  for  help  from  millions  ui 
■^  starving  Russians  is  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  reported  general  mob- 
ilization which  threatens  to  delay  the 
return  of  peace  in  Europe.  The  mob- 
ilization is  variously  interpreted:  as 
a  menace  toward  Poland  and  the  other 
border  states:  as  a  demonstration  in 
favor  of  the  Kemalists  against  the 
Greeks;  and  as  a  warning  to  the 
starving  millions  lest,  in  despair, 
they  should  rise  against  the  commun- 
ist Government.  There  is  still  an- 
other and  not  impossible  explanation 
to  the  effect  that  Lenin  and  his  fellow 
fanatics  wish  to  frighten  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  so  that  they 
also  may  mobilize,  exhaust  their  re- 
maining resources,  become  completely 
bankrupt,  and,  with  the  Ru.ssian  pro- 
letariat, sink  still  deeper  into  the  pit 
of  increasing  misery.  Then,  those 
theorists  think,  following  Marx,  that 
the  great  day  of  universal  revolution 
will  come,  and  with  it  the  beginning 
of  the  new  social  order.  A  weird  idea 
this,  but  quite  in  keeping  with  what 
we  have  heard  of  Lenin  and  his  in- 
human logic.  Fortunately,  the  Soviet 
Government  is  in  no  position  to  carry 
out  its  threat. 

"  A  PPROXIMATELY  75  per  cent,  of 
■^  our  22.000,000  school  children," 
says  the  Journal  of  Mcdicitir.  "are 
physically  defective."  We  should  have 
got  much  worse  shivers  down  our 
spine  if  our  medical  friend  had  said 
17  per  cent.,  or  21  per  cent.,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  When  he  tells  us  that 
3  out  of  every  4  American  children 
are  physically  defective,  we  feel  at 
once  that  the  information  he  is  giving 
us  relates  much  le.ss  to  the  condition 
of  the  children  than  it  does  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "physically  de- 
fective," as  u.sed  by  this  particular 
medical  authority.  Without  any  in- 
vestigation whatever  it  would  be  per- 
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fectly  safe  to  say  that  not  only  75 
per  cent.,  but  99  per  cent.,  of  our 
school  children  are  physically  defect- 
ive, provided  it  were  understood  that 
every  child  that  wasn't  absolutely  per- 
fect was  to  be  put  into  that  categoiy. 
It  would  be  very  much  to  the  pur- 
pose to  name  any  particular  per- 
centage, no  matter  what  your  defini- 
tion of  the  term,  provided  it  were 
accompanied  by  comparisons  with 
the  past,  or  with  other  countries,  au- 
thentically based  upon  the  same 
standard.  Then  we  should  know 
whether  we  were  making  progress  or 
the  reverse,  or  whether  we  were  do- 
ing as  well  as  other  nations  or  not. 
As  it  is,  one  knows  just  as  much  as 
one  knew  before — namely,  that  there 
is  room  for  improvement.  As  a 
means  of  stirring  up  reasonable 
people  to  well-considered  effort  in 
such  matters,  the  flinging  round  of 
alarmist  statements  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be,  and  we  trust  is,  one  of 
the  least  efficient  methods. 

•pkOUBTLESS  the  entomologists  of 
the  United  States  Government 
know  what  they  are  doing  when  they 
bring  5,000  cannibalistic  beetles  from 
Japan  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
certain  leaf-eating  beetles  of  the 
Eastern  States.  Yet  the  removal  of 
any  animal  or  plant  from  its  original 
habitat  to  a  new  environment,  with 
the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  pre- 
established  harmony  and  balance  of 
nature,  is  always  a  more  or  less  ques- 
tionable procedure.  Witness  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  English  sparrow,  the 
Colorado  beetle,  and  the  Russian 
thistle  in  foreign  lands.  But  the  most 
notorious  case  in  point  is  that  of  the 
gentle  rabbit,  brought  over  to  Aus- 
tralia by  some  enterprising  English- 
man— whether  for  sport  or  sentiment 
or  companionship  or  variety  in  food 
matters  not  in  this  connection.  The 
results  were  disastrous,  for  the  rab- 
bits, set  loose  in  a  land  free  from 
their  natural  enemies,  multiplied  e.x- 
ceedingly,  did  great  damage  to  the 
pastures  reserved  for  sheep  alone,  and 
thus  threatened  to  destroy  the  basic 
industry  of  the  country.  Then  some 
imaginative  citizen  suggested  the  im- 
portation of  stoats  and  weasels,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  attack  the 


rabbits  both  above  and  under  ground, 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  at  home  in 
good  old  England.  The  stoats  and  wea- 
sels arrived,  but,  sad  to  relate,  they  did 
not  confine  their  attentions  to  rab- 
bits ;  so,  for  the  safety  of  the  poultry, 
they  in  turn  were  put  under  the  ban. 
By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  if  the  can- 
nibalistic beetles  continue  to  be  can- 
nibals, all  will  be  well,  but  if,  dis- 
obeying orders,  they  commit  depre- 
dations outside  their  proper  sphere, 
our  enterprising  entomologists  may 
in  the  end  deeply  regret  their  brilliant 
experiment. 

W^ARSAW  and  Moscow  are  en- 
gaged in  the  most  violent  cor- 
respondence. Chicherin  sent  a  note 
charging  pernicious  activity  of  anti- 
Bolshevist  Russians  in  Poland,  and 
demanding  expulsion  from  Poland  of 
all  such  Russians;  with  sundry  other 
charges  and  demands,  couched  in  lan- 
guage, say  the  Poles,  of  a  bouquet  like 
that  of  Austria's  ultimatum  to  Serbia. 
The  nature  of  Poland's  reply  is  un- 
known to  us;  but  it  was  a  hot  one. 
Then  other  notes  and  replies.  And 
so  on  and  on — till  what? 

T)Y  agreement  signed  on  July  12 
Esthonia  and  Latvia  are  joined 
in  a  Baltic  Defense  Alliance.  Lithua- 
nia, though  said  to  be  in  hearty  ac- 
cord with  the  objects  of  the  alliance, 
did  not  sign.  Probably  she  does  not 
wish  to  undertake  any  formal  en- 
gagements until  the  dispute  with  Po- 
land has  been  settled  and  her  Con- 
stituent Assembly  has  completed  its 
work.  The  alliance  has  chiefly  in 
view  the  possibility  of  Bolshevik  ag- 
gression. Latvia  and  Esthonia  hope 
that  in  time  Poland,  Finland,  and 
Lithuania  will  join  them.  It  is  obvi- 
ous from  an  inspection  of  the  map 
how  such  an  alliance  might  become 
of  great  military  importance,  pro- 
vided an  efficient  common  General 
Staff  and  a  Supreme  Command  were 
established,  and  provided  complete  co- 
ordination of  military  resources  and 
cordial  cooperation  were  achieved — 
a  difficult  matter.  Since  the  ports  of 
Esthonia  and  Latvia  are  necessary  to 
the  Russian  economic  system,  these 
-states  will  in  all  probability  become 
federated  states  of  the  new  Russia 


to  be;  Lithuania  likewise  for  other 
reasons.  Development  of  the  most 
cordial  relations  between  the  three 
states  named  should  prove  useful 
against  the  time  when  larger  consid- 
erations of  welfare  shall  compel  them 
to  relinquish  complete  independence. 
In  that  hour  concerted  action  should 
the  more  readily  induce  concession 
to  them  of  as  large  a  measure  of  au- 
tonomy as  may  consist  with  the  eco- 
nomic necessities  of  the  Russian  sys- 
tem ;  and  in  case  of  a  new  attempt 
to  Slavize  them,  the  habit  of  con- 
certed action  should  unite  them 
against  such  an  attempt. 

In  addition  to  the  instrument  of 
military  alliance,  Latvia  and  Esthonia 
have  signed  agreements  which  do 
away  with  customs,  railroad,  and 
other  vexatious  barriers. 

CO  manyv  many  things,  according  to 
^  our  revolutionary  diagnosticians, 
are  the  matter  with  us  as  a  people 
that  recovery  seems  impossible.  We 
read  the  long  catalogue  of  distress- 
ing symptoms  and  wonder  how  the 
sufferer  can  live  through  the  night. 
Especially  sweeping  and  pessimistic 
are  the  diagnoses  of  the  younger  set. 
No  dubieties  cloud  their  sanguine  cer- 
titude. Thou  ailest  here  and  here, 
they  say;  and  so  little  they  leave  un- 
touched that  one  doubts  if  any  spot 
be  free  from  the  general  infection. 
Puritanism  is  a  cancerous  growth  on 
the  social  body  that  ought  long  ago 
to  have  been  removed  by  the  knife. 
The  professors  are  a  pimply  rash  that 
ought  to  be  rubbed  out  with  sand- 
paper moistened  with  vinegar.  Cap- 
italism, herdism,  Main  Streetism,  and 
a  hundred  other  wasting  diseases 
prey  upon  the  vitals  of  the  patient, 
and  hourly  his  condition  grows  worse. 
The  bedside  bulletins  give  small  war- 
rant for  hope.  Yet  who  is  there  that 
has  not  heard  of  instances  wherein 
the  most  desperately  ailing  patient, 
abandoned  by  his  doctors,  has  all  at 
once  begun  to  mend  and  has  subse- 
quently issued  forth  whole  and 
happy?  So  we  do  not  lose  hope.  If 
we  can  only  induce  the  doctors  to  lay 
off  for  a  time,  we  think  that  the  nat- 
ural vitality  of  the  patient,  which  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead  these  many 
years,  will  win  out. 
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Tlie  Spirit  Beliiiul  the 
Conference 

'T'HE    enthusiastic    acclaim    which 
jrreeted  President  Hnrdinp's  pro- 
posal of  an  international  conference 
to  promote  the  cause  of  disarmament 
and  world  peace  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  sob)er  realization  of  the  manifold 
dithculties  which  beset  that  great  un- 
dertaking.     Far   from   being  an   oc- 
casion for  regret,  this  chastened  tem- 
per should  be  welcomed  as  a  safe- 
guard  against   the   unreasoning   op- 
timism which  constitutes  the  greatest 
danger     of     any     such     enterprise. 
Whether  it   will   succeed   or  not   de- 
pends in   part   upon   factors  of  pro- 
found difficulty  over  which  we  can 
exercise  little  or  no  control;  but  it 
depends  in  part  also,  and  in  a  degree 
difficult    to    overestimate,  'upon    the 
temper  in  which  it  is  approached  by 
each  of  the  nations  chiefly  concerned, 
and  above  all  by  the  people  of  our 
own  countrj-.    To  infuse  into  the  sit- 
uation that  character  which  it  ought 
to  have,  we  must  look  forward  to  the 
Conference    with    high    expectations 
and  reasonable,  though  not  extrava- 
gant, hope;  but  more  than  all  else  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  approach  it 
in  a  united  national  spirit.    And  the 
time  is  most  favorable  to  the  mani- 
festation of  such  a  spirit.    The  great 
body  of  the  American  people  undoubt- 
edly feel  that  the  controversies  and 
recriminations,  personal  and  partisan, 
of  the  past  two  years  should  be  cast 
aside ;  that  in  the  great  task  before  us 
Republicans  and   Democrats,  Wilson 
men   and   anti-Wilson   men,   have  a 
common  interest  and  a  common  duty. 
It  is  true  that  there  still  arise,  on 
both   sides,   echoes   of  the   unhappy 
quarrel  which  so  sadly  marred  our 
countr>-'s  record  in  the  critical  period 
following  the  war.     But  these  voices 
are  th^  exception,  not  the  rule.    Here 
and  there,  one  encounters  a  sneer  at 
President  Wil.son  and  a  triumphantly 
contemptuous  reference  to  the  failure 
of  the  League  of  Nations;  here  and 
there,  too,  one  encounters  a  vindictive 
fling  at  President  Harding  or  his  sup- 
porters on  the  alU>r<fi  ground  that, 
after  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  they 
find  themselves  compelled  to  swallow 


substantially  all  that,  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Wilson,  they  had  so  stren- 
uously rejitted.  If  this  sort  of  thing 
were  to  assume  large  dimensions,  it 
would  inviti'  the  possibility  of  another 
calamitous  failure  of  American  states- 
manship. But  we  are  sure  that  this 
spirit  is  wholly  unrepresentative  of 
the  present  state  of  American  feeling, 
and  is  confined  to  that  extremely 
small  minority  which  is  incapable  of 
dismissing  animosities  that  have  no 
longer  any  reason  for  being. 

In  order  heartily  to  wish  success  to 
the  large  and  difficult  undertaking  to 
which  the  present  Administration  is 
committed,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
one  should  have  been  either  an  advo- 
cate or  an  opponent  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  Versailles  League  Covenant. 
It  is  equally  idle  to  deny  that  the  pur- 
poses in  view  for  the  coming  confer- 
ence at  Washington  have  something 
in  common  with  those  of  the  existing 
League,  or  to  assert  that  they  have  so 
much  in  common  as  to  make  the  two 
projects  sub.stantially  identical.  As 
regards  the  latter  point,  it  would  be 
well,  in  order  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of 
utterly  futile  contention,  that  every- 
body should  bear  in  mind  one  or  two 
salient  points  which  it  seems  amazing 
that  anybody  should  overlook  or  for- 
get. In  the  first  place,  the  central 
issue  of  the  whole  controversy  over  the 
Covenant  has  completely  disappeared. 
Article  X  is  now  no  longer  even  dis- 
missed from  consideration ;  it  is  as 
though  it  has  never  been.  But  this, 
though  the  most  obvious,  is  by  no 
means  the  most  important  point. 
There  is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween such  a  project  as  that  now 
contemplated  by  President  Harding 
and  that  which  was  put  through  at 
Versailles  liy  President  Wil.son.  The 
League  Covenant  created  an  organ- 
ism having  multifarious  and  minutely 
defined  functions,  and  designed  to  be 
a  permanent  structure.  The  confer- 
ence proposed  at  Washington  is  a 
tentative  move  which  may  prove  to 
be  a  first  step  towards  something  or- 
ganic and  permanent,  but  which,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  will  cer- 
tainly provide  little  in  the  way  of 
mechanism,  and  almost  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  complicated  and  rigid  pro- 
gramme.   The  heartiest  advocates  of 


the  League  and  the  strongest  oppon- 
ents of  it  may,  with  perfect  propriety 
and  without  any  inconsistency,  heart- 
ily unite  their  efforts  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  the  good  of  which 
this  new  project  is  capable. 

One  element  in  the  situation,  which 
it  is  not  too  much  to  call  providential, 
is  the  personality  of  President  Hard- 
ing.    It  is  the  common  testimony  of 
ob.servers  of  all  sorts  that  he  has  in- 
spired such  general  and  hearty  good 
will  among  his  countrymen,  without 
distinction  of  party,  as  it  has  rarely 
been  the  fortune  of  a  public  man  to 
achieve.     Nobody,  and  certainly  not 
him.self,  thinks  of  him  as  a  command- 
ing figure;  the  confidence  which  he 
enjoys,  the  kindly  spirit  in  which  he 
is  regarded,   results  from  what  has 
become  a  well-nigh  universal  recog- 
nition of  his  good  sense,  his  genuine 
modesty,  and  his  sincere  and  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  the  public  wel- 
fare.    These  are  qualities  which,  in 
some  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  not  un- 
common ;  what  is  uncommon  is  the 
remarkable  absence,  so  far  as  four  or 
five  months  in  the  Presidency  can  en- 
able one  to  judge,  of  any  qualities  cal- 
culated to  undo  the  good  that  these 
simple  and  sterling  attributes  are  ca- 
pable of  effecting.  If,  for  example,  his 
modesty  were  but  another  name  for 
timidity,  it  might  well  prove  much 
more  of  a  vice  than  of  a  virtue.    But 
Mr.  Harding  early  gave  evidence  that 
he  was  not  mere  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter,  when,  in  the  face  of  for- 
midable opposition  and  in  defiance  of 
all   the  predictions  of  the  knowing 
ones,   he   put   Mr.   Hughes   and   Mr. 
Hoover  into  his  Cabinet.    Time  after 
time  since  then,  he  has  shown  that  he 
knew  his  rights  as  well  as  his  duties, 
and  has  seized  precisely  the  right  oc- 
casion in  the  right  way  to  assert  his 
leader.ship.     His  interposition  on  the 
question  of  the  bonus  and  on  that  of 
the  oil  tariff  are  signal  instances  in 
which   such   action   on   his   part   has 
evoked  generous  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause even  from  those  least  inclined 
to  accord  it.     Let  us  hope  that  the 
President  will  continue  both  to  merit 
and  to  receive  that  ungrudging  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation 
which  must  play  so  essential  a  part  in 
making  the  Conference  a  success. 
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Saving  Democracy 
from  Itself 

1%/rR.  BERNARD  SHAW  once  had 
his  say  about  Mi*.  Anthony  Corn- 
stock — it  was  not  complimentary. 
As  for  the  Sabbatarians  it  is  our  guess 
that  he  would  find  in  them  the  flower 
of  American  civilization.  As  we  can 
imagine  him  putting  it: 

"Your  American  democracy  has  al- 
ways been  governed  by  minority  rule. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  capitalist 
minority  felt  itself  so  strong  that  it 
dared  use  the  slogan,  'The  public  be 
damned'.  This  was  a  refreshing  bit 
of  sincerity,  which  stood  out  against 
your  traditional  pretense  that  the 
majority  has  any  real  show.  Just  at 
present  it  is  a  different  kind  of  min- 
ority that  is  trying  to  be  on  top. 
These  are  moral  teachers,  and  moral 
teaching  is  the  breath  of  life  to  your 
democracy.  Not  only  have  you  main- 
tained all  along  that  as  a  people  you 
were  morally  superior  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  great  public  issues  first 
get  attention  when  they  are  placed  on 
a  moral  plane.  'Free  silver'  almost 
carried  the  day  through  the  preach- 
ment of  those  who  cried  aloud  against 
the  crime  of  shackling  it.  Minimum 
wage,  referendum  and  recall,  and, 
most  of  all,  prohibition  became  the 
great  storm  centres  of  moral  discus- 
sion. When  the  European  war  broke, 
you  did  the  expected  thing — fulmin- 
ated against  the  wrongs  perpetrated 
on  Belgium.  You  were  untrue  to 
yourselves  when  you  ceased  fulminat- 
ing. 

"This  post-war  period  is  a  period 
of  moral  inflation.  It  is  a  period  in 
which  America  delights,  being  hap- 
piest when  puffed  up  with  panaceas. 
Hence  the  esteem  in  which  the  public 
secretly— for  you  are  hypocrites  in 
pretending  that  you  like  orderly  dem- 
ocracy— holds  Dr.  Crafts,  the  Rever- 
end Milton  P.  Woods,  and  Noah  Web- 
ster Cooper.  What  you  are  waiting 
breathlessly  for  is  the  time  when  they 
shall  conduct  their  huge  revival  meet- 
ing and  show  how  the  Sabbath  is  be- 
ing deprived  of  its  rights.  Then  will 
come  the  thrill  of  making  restitution. 
And  you  will  say,  'See  how  the  ma- 
jority rules.'  " 


There  is  not  a  little  truth  in  what 
Mr.  Shaw  thus  might  say.  For  it 
was  clear  to  many  that  a  great  un- 
wieldy democracy  like  ours  would, 
more  than  other  nations,  feel  the 
strain  of  such  an  overturn  as  the 
world  has  just  gone  through.  If  it 
be  true  that  a  democracy  is  "a 
perpetual  tour  de  force,"  it  is  reason- 
able that  such  unusual  times  should 
cause  queer  disturbances  here.  We 
have  always  boasted  that  our  common 
sense  would  save  us  from  extremes. 
Common  sense,  however,  works  with 
sureness  only  when  conditions  bear 
some  likeness  to  what  has  gone  be- 
fore. A  mobile  democracy  has  no  in- 
herent aversion  to  change.  Indeed, 
its  very  flexibility  is  what  has  most 
inspired  new  comers  to  these  shores: 
the  ability  to  wipe  out  the  lines  of 
class  distinction  and  to  move  easily 
from  one  stratum  to  another.  With 
this  feeling  of  wholesome  change  deep 
rooted,  the  individual  can  cherish 
without  alarm  the  thought  of  his  gov- 
ernment advancing  to  unprecedented 
heights  of  legislation.  This  is  the 
time,  above  all  others,  when  a  dem- 
ocracy like  ours  has  to  be  saved  from 
itself. 

For  it  can  quite  easily  become  the 
victim  of  its  virtues.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Sabbatarians.  They  are  ap- 
parently arguing  for  a  return  to  a 
feeling  for  Sunday  which  is  bound  up 
with  the  very  founding  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Pilgrims  wished  to  be  un- 
trammelled in  the  practice  of  their 
religious  beliefs;  but  they  would  have 
had  little  faith  in  any  future  which 
made  the  Sabbath  much  like  other 
days.  If  the  recourse  of  these  modern 
reformers  is  legislation,  they,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  fundamental 
traditions,  merit  less  the  name  of 
cranks  than  do  the  prohibitionists 
who  are  showing  such  self-righteous- 
ness over  their  recent  victory.  Both 
programmes,  it  is  true,  interfere  with 
individual  liberty,  but  the  Sabbatar- 
ians have  at  least  long-standing  cus- 
tom on  their  side. 

The  problem  to-day  is  to  deflate  the 
present  moral  situation.  But  where- 
as America  should  take  the  leadership 
in  this,  as  we  are  doing  in  the  financial 
situation,  we  are  the  hardest  hit,  hav- 
ing never  possessed  ourselves  of  that 


wholesome  grain  of  cynicism  which 
has  saved  many  a  European  country 
from  excesses.  What  will  probably 
happen  with  respect  to  the  high  plans 
of  the  Sabbatarians  is  this :  We  shall 
not  have  the  courage  to  meet  them 
directly,  but  soon  some  one  will  point 
out  what  an  excellent  precedent  these 
Methodists  are  furnishing  for  any 
propaganda  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics may  later  wish  to  put  out.  Then 
people  will  be  up  in  arms  against 
the  sect  whose  agitation  had  re- 
sulted in  putting  the  dreaded  Roman 
Catholics  into  such  a  powerful  po- 
sition. 

The    Emergence   of  a 
New  Profession 

TCHABOD  CRANE  belonged  to  the 
•*•  quack  and  shyster  period  of  the 
school  teacher  job,  when  a  man  who 
was  unfit  for  anything  else  was  given 
the  unimportant  task  of  instructing 
the  children.  He  was  generally  not 
only  entirely  unversed  in  ways  and 
means  but  almost  absolutely  illiterate. 
He  was  the  butt  of  the  neighborhood 
and  his  salary  barely  kept  him  from 
starvation.  School  teaching  has  been 
much  slower  to  emerge  from  this 
stage  than  either  the  practice  of  med- 
icine or  of  law.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  last  fall,  according  to 
the  report  of  Philander  P.  Claxton, 
then  Commissioner  of  Education,  one 
out  of  three  of  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
was  not  even  a  high  school  graduate. 
The  training  of  teachers  as  such  is 
what  might  be  called  a  new  idea. 
About  twenty  years  ago  Dean  Rus- 
sell was  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  Columbia  University.  He  has 
often  expressed  the  joy  he  felt  when 
the  number  of  students  became  too 
many  for  one  professor  and  he  was 
permitted  to  choose  an  assistant. 
The  name  of  that  assistant  was  E.  L. 
Thorndike. 

During  the  few  years  immediately 
before  the  war  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous falling  off  in  the  number  of 
young  men  and  women  preparing  se- 
riously for  teaching  as  a  life's  busi- 
ness. The  cause  was  very  evident : 
the  social  status  and  the  financial  re- 
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ward  were  too  far  below  those  of 
other  lines  of  business  which  they 
niipht  enter  with  the  same  amount 
of  preparation.  Hut  during  the  war 
and  since,  a  change  has  gradually 
taken  place.  Salaries  have  been 
raised — not  to  a  very  high  point,  to 
be  sure,  but  enough  to  arouse  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  general,  of  the 
college  student  contemplating  a  life's 
profe.ssion,  and  of  the  teacher  already 
in  the  game.  It  is  the  first  step  in 
putting  the  job  of  .school  teaching  on 
a  professional  basis,  and  though  the 
.salary  schedule  will  have  to  be  re- 
vised upward  still  further  to  make  it 
at  all  comparable  with  the  pay  of  a 
doctor  or  a  lawyer,  yet  it  is  the  first 
step. 

The  salary  adjustment  has  brought 
to  the  front  the  question  of  qualifi- 
cation. Teachers  themselves  are  real- 
izing that  teaching  school  is  a  science 
with  laws  and  principles  just  as  aus- 
tere and  exacting  as  those  of  medi- 
cine or  any  other  profession,  and  they 
are  eager  to  learn  them.  Practically 
every  normal  school,  state  university 
or  college  giving  educational  courses 
this  summer  reports  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  teachers  in  attend- 
ance, all  better  equipping  themselves 
in  the  matter  of  both  material  and 
method  so  as  to  meet  the  more  rigid 
standards.  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  has  approximately 
eight  thousand  teachers  taking  sum- 
mer courses,  an  increase  of  over  two 
thousand  as  compared  with  any  pre- 
vious summer  se.ssion  in  the  history 
of  the  university.  An  illustration 
sj-mptomatic  of  the  new  professional 
attitude  of  the  teachers  is  the  ca.se  of 
Colorado  Springs,  an  average  small 
Western  city  chosen  at  random.  Last 
year,  before  the  professional  type  of 
salarj-  .schedule  was  adopted,  five 
teachers  of  that  city  attended  summer 
school;  this  year  ninety-five  are  tak- 
ing summer  ciiirsfs  at  oiu-  place  or 
another. 

Not  only  superinteiulents  of 
schools,  but  parents  and  public  men, 
are  taking  a  new  interest  in  the  qual- 
ity and  preparation  of  the  teachers 
employed  throughout  the  country. 
Demands  are  being  made  that  are 
causing  much  consternation  among 
the   poorly  equipped.     And  this   in- 


terest is  a  good  sign;  it  is  the  most 
hopeful  sign  so  far.  So  much  has 
been  .>jaid  and  written  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  teacher  to  the  home 
and  to  the  natinn — and  since  the  war, 
to  the  world^and  the  facts  are  .so 
obvious  that  niietition  here  would  be 
superfluous.  It  is  a  man's  right  to 
make  the  sanif  professional  demands 
of  the  teacher  of  his  children  that  he 
makes  of  his  doctor  or  his  lawyer. 
It  is  not  only  liis  right  but  his  duty, 
for  the  obligations  are  as  serious. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  public  oflicial 
or  citizen  who  has  the  interest  of  his 
country  and  the  peace  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  world  at  heart.  But  the 
duty  does  not  end  there;  it  only  be- 
gins. Having  made  these  demands, 
he  must  accept  the  teacher  on  the 
.same  professional  basis  as  he  does 
the  doctor  or  the  lawyer;  and  having 
satisfied  himself  as  to  his  prepara- 
tion, his  qualification  and  his  ability, 
employ  his  services  and  reward  him 
proportionately. 

A  crisis  has  been  reached.  School 
teaching  is  on  the  verge  of  emerging 
into  a  real,  scientific,  dignified  pro- 
fession with  a  corresponding  social 
and  financial  reward.  Educators  are 
hopefully  and  cheerfully  settling 
down  to  the  business  of  equipping 
themselves.  Normal  colleges  and 
schools  of  education  are  beginning  to 
fill  up  again.  Has  the  day  of  the 
school  teacher  arrived?  Has  the 
time  come  when  the  best  brains  of 
the  nation  are  going  to  be  employed 
in  the  mo.st  important  work  of  any 
nation,  and  kept  there  because  they 
will  be  adequately  compensated?  It 
is  to  be  hoped  so. 

But  a  cloud  is  appearing  on  the 
horizon ;  in  some  quarters  there  is 
beginning  an  agitation  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  teachers*  .salaries.  People  are 
.saying  that  the  wages  of  the  carmen, 
the  iron  workers,  etc.,  have  been  cut, 
.so  why  .shouldn't  the  school  teacher, 
whose  salary  also  received  a  war-time 
increa.se,  now  also  accept  a  reduction? 
So  the  question  at  issue  is,  what  is 
to  be  the  position  of  the  teacher?  Are 
the  people  going  to  accept  him  as  a 
.scientifically  trained  professional  man, 
or  have  they  not  yet  reached  that 
point  of  intelligence  on  the  subject  of 
education? 


The  Blcssinp^  of 
Di.scontcnt 

A  N  eminent  American  economist  re- 
■^  cently  wrote  an  eminently  fair- 
minded  review  of  a  book  by  "a  typical 
American  reformer"  whose  tempera- 
ment and  intellectual  standpoint  were 
wholly  different  from  his  own.  The 
reviewer  found  almo.st  every  specific 
position  taken  in  the  book  to  be  un- 
sound, or  at  lea.st  unaccompanied  by 
any  evidence  of  adequate  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  discussed.  Sum- 
ming up  the  case,  he  declared  that 
the  only  hope  for  a  solution  of  social 
problems  is  to  be  found  in  work  car- 
ried on  "in  a  .scientific  spirit,"  which 
"means  patience,  thoroughness,  skil- 
ful technique,  willingness  to  postpone 
problems  that  are  exciting  for  prob- 
lems that  are  soluble" ;  and  sardon- 
ically remarked  that  such  work  is  so 
slow  that  the  writer  under  review  and 
"generations  of  successors"  will  "have 
ample  opportunity  to  accomplish  all 
they  can  by  hasty  methods."  Never- 
theless, in  conclusion,  he  paid  this 
tribute  to  books  of  the  type  which  he 
was  criticising: 

One  service  at  least  they  do  rciulcr.  Every 
iKiok  that  breeds  discontent  with  the  present 
order  increases  the  pressure  upon  others  to 
think  constructively  about  social  problems. 
That  is  a  service,  because  we  won't  think  if 
we  can  help  it. 

With  this  opinion  many  intelligent 
persons  will  doubtless  agree.  Yet  it 
is  open  to  at  least  two  vital  objec- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  question 
whether  the  breeding  of  discontent  is 
or  is  not  a  useful  service  depends 
upon  how  much  discontent  there  is 
already  on  the  market.  If  the  world 
were  in  a  state  of  serene  complacency 
over  "the  present  order,"  it  might  be 
highly  desirable  that  the  quantity  of 
discontent  .should  be  increased,  even 
if  the  (luality  was  such  as  could  not 
stand  intelligent  examination.  It 
might  be  well  to  compel  men  to  think, 
at  any  cost,  to  endure  the  propaga- 
tion of  error,  and  the  raising  of  illu- 
sory hopes,  rather  than  go  on  living 
in  a  fools'  paradise  of  self-satisfac- 
tion. But  surely  that  is  not  the  ex- 
isting situation.  The  marginal  utility 
of  di.scontent — to  u.se  the  economists' 
term — is  very  different  from  what  it 
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was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  We 
have  so  much  of  it  on  hand  that  the 
ordinary  brands  of  it  have  no  utility 
at  all,  and  in  fact  have  a  very  distinct 
d/.sutility,  the  opposite  of  utility. 
Irrigation  is  a  great  benefit  to  a 
parched  country,  but  to  flood  the  land 
with  an  unlimited  amount  of  water  is 
anything  but  a  benefit. 

And  the  second  objection  we  have 
in  mind  is  even  more  vital.  Whether 
we  should  welcome  everything  that 
tends  to  increase  "discontent  with  the 
present  order"  depends  essentially  oh 
whether  we  regard  the  present  order 
as  fundamentally  sound  or  fundamen- 
tally unsound.  If  it  is  fundamen- 
tally sound,  if  the  abandonment  of 
its  basic  principles  would  be  a  calam- 
ity to  mankind,  then  the  paramount 
question  in  regard  to  the  breeding  of 
discontent  is  whether  it  tends  to  bring 
about  that  calamity.  Whatever  stim- 
ulus the  engendering  of  general  dis- 
content with  the  existing  order  may 
give  to  constructive  effort  is  as  noth- 
ing in  com.parison  with  the  stimulus 
which  it  gives  to  destructive  effort — 
that  is,  if  one  classes  as  destructive 
those  eflforts  that  are  directed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  basic  elements  of  the 
existing  order,  and  especially  the  in- 
stitution of  private  property.  There 
may  be  times  when  the  breeding  of 
discontent  is  in  itself  a  desirable 
thing;  when  you  can't  get  attention 
to  any  specific  proposal  of  improve- 
ment without  first  rousing  the  com- 
munity out  of  its  complacency  by 
general  denunciation,  and  prophesying 
of  the  wrath  to  com.e.  But  surely  this 
is  not  such  a  time.  Show  up  any  par- 
ticular evil,  by  all  means,  and  show 
how  we  may  hope  to  cure  it ;  but 
don't  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
discontent  you  are  arousing  is  in  it- 
self a  benefit— unless  your  real  ob- 
jective is  the  destruction,  not  the  im- 
provement, of  the  existing  order. 

One  of  the  chief  supports  of  de- 
structive agitation  is  the  magnifying 
of  every  evil  aspect,  and  the  ignoring 
of  every  good  aspect,  of  the  existing 
order.  This  exaggeration  or  perver- 
sion of  the  truth  has  an  effect  that  is 
doubly  evil.  In  those  whom  it  carries 
away  it  incites  a  revolutionary  tem- 
per ;  while  in  those  who  resent  its  in- 
justice or  untruth  it  is  apt  to  engen- 


der an  attitude  of  hidebound  conserv- 
atism. A  striking  illustration  was 
furnished  by  Henry  George  in  his 
great  book,  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
That  book  was  devoted,  in  almost 
equal  measure,  to  the  exposition  of 
his  doctrine  of  land-ownership  and  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  view  that, 
under  existing  conditions,  increase  of 
want  has  been  the  constant  accom- 
paniment of  increase  of  wealth ; 
that  as  the  rich  have  grown  richer 
the  poor  have  grown,  not  merely  rela- 
tively but  absolutely,  poorer  and  more 
miserable.  His  discussion  of  the  land 
question,  though  vitiated  by  funda- 
mental defects,  is  marked  by  genuine 
force ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  asser- 
tions about  the  increasing  poverty  of 
the  masses  are  utterly  without  jus- 
tification. And  it  is  manifest  that 
the  readers  of  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty" must,  so  far  as  they  were  af- 
fected by  this  part  of  the  book,  have 
been  divided  chiefly  into  two  classes 
— on  the  one  hand  those  who,  carried 
away  by  his  eloquence  and  seeing  no 
chance  of  rescue  for  the  world 
through  the  single-tax  panacea,  were 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
hope  for  mankind  was  to  abolish  alto- 
gether the  existing  order  of  society ; 
on  the  other  hand  those  who,  seeing 
the  palpable  falsehood  of  the  dismal 
assertion  made,  with  unquestionable 
sincerity,  by  a  man  so  able  as  Henry 
George,  were  strengthened  in  the  in- 
clination to  relegate  social  reformers 
in  general  to  the  class  of  calamity 
howlers. 

Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  good  effects  that  come 
from  the  arousing,  not  of  "discontent 
with  the  present  order,"  but  of  dis- 
content with  particular  and  remedi- 
able evils.  The  civil-service  reform 
agitation  of  four  or  five  decades  ago 
was  a  m.ost  admirable  example  of  the 
eft'ectiveness  of  a  persistent  appeal  to 
public  intelligence  and  the  public  con- 
science ;  and,  though  the  evil  here  at- 
tacked was  political  rather  than  so- 
cial, it  was  of  fundamental  importance 
and  required  the  correction  of  a  habit 
of  thought  very  deeply  rooted  in  the 
American  mind.  But  there  are  im- 
pressive instances  nearer  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  where  the  improvement 
was  of  an  economic  or  social  charac- 


ter. The  most  remarkable,  perhaps, 
was  the  rapid  enactment  by  State  af- 
ter State  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws ;  as  soon  as  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  these  laws  came  to  be  thor- 
oughly and  generally  understood,  re- 
sistance to  their  adoption  became  al- 
most a  negligible  quantity.  Of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  but  not  less  impres- 
sive, is  the  great  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality  which  has  been 
effected,  partly  through  sanitaiy  leg- 
islation, partly  through  improved  ad- 
ministration of  the  departments  of 
public  health,  and  perhaps  most  of  all 
through  the  educational  and  other  ef- 
forts of  individuals  and  voluntary 
associations.  People  were  not  fright- 
ened into  these  measures,  either  pub- 
lic or  private,  by  attacks  on  the  exist- 
ing order,  or  by  exaggeration  of  the 
extent  of  the  evil,  still  less  by  asser- 
tions that  the  evil  was  growing  stead- 
ily worse;  on  the  contrary,  what  the 
promoters  of  the  cause  of  infant  life- 
saving  have  constantly  done  was  to 
point  to  the  progress  that  had  already 
been  made  as  proof  of  the  further 
progress  that  was  within  reach.  It 
would  be  a  blessed  change  if  those 
who  go  in  for  social  reforms  in  gen- 
eral were  to  adopt  a  similar  attitude 
— if,  instead  of  welcoming  anything 
that  promotes  "discontent  with  the 
present  order,"  they  were  to  form 
the  habit  of  making  the  most  of  the 
good  possibilities  of  that  order,  and 
basing  upon  rational  hope  rather  than 
irrational  fear  their  expectations  of 
constructive  activity. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doino- 


[The  following  K  a  very  brief  summar)  of 
llic  niost  iin|K>rtant  luws  of  the  world  '■"■  >'"■ 
six   days  ci.VJ  Jn'y    16.] 

THK  BRITISH  KMPIRE:  Somt'lhiiiK 
happened  at  the  British  Imperial  Con- 
ference the  other  day  whiih  seems  to 
us  highly  signiticant,  but  which  doe.s  not 
.seem  to  have  evoked  any  comment.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  has  been  that 
under  it  Japan  engages  to  protect  India. 
But  the  repre.xentatives  of  India  at  the 
Conference  objected  to  the  Treaty  pre- 
ci.sely  on  this  ground.  The  Kmpire,  they 
said,  should  be  able  to  protect  it.self 
(meaning,  we  suppose,  that  India,  if  her 
militar>-  resources  were  properly  or- 
ganized, should  be  able  to  protect  her- 
•self).  Ah.  that  new  note  of  pride  and 
self-sufliciency !  Curb  thy  speculation, 
reader;  it  will  make  thee  dizzy.  The 
world  is  changing  too  fast  for  the  eye, 
almost  too  fa.st  for  the  mind,  to  follow. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  individual 
in  the  world  to-day  is  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
Saint  Gandhi;  for  he  is  a  real  saint,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  learning,  of  penetrating 
intelligence,  and  of  intrepidity.  When 
St.  Gandhi  (whom  200,000  Hindus  rev- 
ere as  a  god  and  to  whom  60,000,000 
Mohammedans  of  superb  fighting  iiuali- 
lies  may  adhere)  has  cleared  the  Brit- 
ish out  of  India;  what  next  for  India; 
what  next  for  Asia  in  general ;  what  next 
for  Europe?  The  Hindus  may  fall  on 
dreaming  again,  rid  of  the  horrible 
spectre  of  European  industrialism.  But 
the  Moslem  will  be  very  much  awake. 
Perhaps  Ciandhi  will  not  accomplish  his 
design.  Britain,  we  take  it,  has  store  of 
Clives  and  Lawrences  and  Outrams;  she 
is  like  to  have  need  of  them. 

Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  de  Valera  held 
long  conversations  d  deux  on  Thursday 
and  Friday;  they  meet  again  on  Monday. 
Lloyd  George  ha.s  al.so  been  in  private 
talk  with  Sir  James  Craig.  Rumor  is 
hopeful  but  ignorant;  we  are  the  .same. 

The  Imperial  Conference  of  British 
Premiers  and  repre-sentatives  of  India 
will  !»oon  close,  probably  without  recom- 
mending denunciation  of  the  Anglo-Jap- 
anese Treaty.  Some  have  thought  that 
the  hesitation  of  Japan  to  consent  to  dis- 
cuss at  W.'ishington  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific  and  Ear  Ea.st  might  cause  the 
Dominion  premiers  to  insist  on  denuncia- 
tion. The  "liberal"  .section  of  the  Brit- 
ish press  would  have  them  do  so.  But 
they  are  too  wise.  Denunciation  under 
such      cirii,  -      would      probably 

alienate  J:i;  -hould.    Japan,  with 

whatever  reUil<in«.e,  will  probably  after 
due  consideration  notify  full  ac-ceptance 
of  President  Harding's  invitation.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  Washington 
Conference  will  .satisfactorily  solve  the 
many   intricate  problems  of  the   Pacific 


and  Far  Eii>t.  For  the  present,  the 
Treaty  has  In  ii  devitalized.  Baron  Hay- 
ashi  and  l.oi  I  ("urzon  have  jointly  in- 
formed the  l.l■a^^ue  of  Nations  that,  pend- 
ing further  :uti(in,  should  any  situation 
arise  in  whu  i.  the  procedure  prescribed 
by  the  Treat.,  should  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  pioiedure  prescribed  by  the 
Covenant,  the  Covenant  procedure  will 
govern.  If  tiic  Washington  Conference 
should  fail  of  strikingsucces.s,  the  Treaty 
might  be  revitalized.  Rather  foolish  to 
throw  away  a  .sheet-anchor. 

SPAIN:  Murder  continues  to  be  the 
principal  sp'  it  in  Barcelona.  The  score 
is  still  pretty  close  between  the  Syndi- 
calists and  the  employers,  but  the  Syn- 
dicalists .seem  to  be  pulling  ahead  a  little. 
The  other  day  they  .shot  up  the  Civil 
Governor;  at  last  report  he  was  lying 
between  life  and  death.  They  have  killed 
five  French  employers  recently,  and 
frightened  twelve  others  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Appealed  to  by  some  of  the  F'rench- 
men  for  r^!^iles8  and  help,  the  Military 
Governor  expressed  regret  but  .said  he 
had  enough  to  do  to  save  his  own  bacon. 
The  murders  are  usually  committed  in 
broad  dayli>rht  on  the  principal  streets, 
but  arrests  are  almost  never  made. 

The  impression  given  by  newspaper 
reports  is  that  the  Syndicalists  are 
mostly  to  blame.  But  for  an  entirely 
opposite  view  read  an  article  in  the  May 
Fortnightly  entitled  "The  Cla.ss  War  in 
Spain;"  a  terrible  arraignment  of  the 
Spanish  grandees  and  capitalists.  Mr. 
Vanderlip  in  his  book  "What  Happened 
to  Europe"  has  an  interesting  chapter  on 
Spain,  mostly  devoted  to  Barcelona  Syn- 
dicalism. Of  course  a  thing  so  murder- 
ous, underhand,  and  cruel,  as  Barcelona 
Syndicalism,  can  not  be  justified;  but 
the  ultimate  blame  goes  to  the  rapacity 
and  heartlessness  of  the  grandees  and 
moneyed  classes  and  the  immemorial  in- 
efficiency of  Government. 

.Another  rabinet  break-up  at  Madrid 
was  recently  threatened  and  averted.  One 
Spanish  cabinet  after  another  discovers 
itself  too  la/.y,  stupid,  or  indifferent  to 
deal  efficiently  with  the  economic  prob- 
lems. Some  day,  then,  the  deluge.  'Tis 
a  pity  there  are  no  more  Visigoths. 

NEAR  and  MIDDLE  EAST:  The 
I.«ague  Council  at  its  recent  .session  re- 
ceived a  telegram  which  spoke  for  500,- 
000  Amerii  ;in  Zionists,  asking  that  the 
question  of  the  mandate  over  Palestine  be 
settled  at  that  session.  The  Council  re- 
plied that  it  was  imixjssible,  owing  to 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  read  an 
article  by  Henry  Morgenthau  in  the 
World's  W'irk,  on  /.ionium.  He  calls  it 
a  "stupendous  fallacy";  "wrong  in  princi- 


ple, and  impossible  of  realization;  un- 
sound in  its  politics  and  sterile  in  its 
spiritual    ideals." 

On  June  13  the  Pope,  addressing  the 
Cardinals,  expres.sed  deep  anxiety  over 
the  situation  in  Palestine.  He  thinks 
that  the  British  mandate  in  Palestine 
should  be  defined  at  once.  He  deplores 
"the  privileged  position  enjoyed  by  the 
Jews  in  Palestine,  which  is  dangerous 
for  Christians." 

As  to  that  question  of  Zionism,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
on  both  sides. 

The  new  Bolshevist  Ambas.sador  to 
.Angora  reassured  the  Angora  Assembly 
the  other  day  by  declaring  that  Soviet 
Russia  has  no  desire  to  occupy  Constan- 
tinople, but  wishes  peaceful  relations 
with  Turkey  and  all  nations.  "The  pe- 
riod when  the  Czars  coveted  Constanti- 
nople and  strove  to  plant  the  cross  on 
.St.  Sophia  is  definitely  closed,"  said  he. 

Mustapha  Kemal  said  he  was  delighted 
to  hear  it;  so  are  we. 

The  Greek  general  offensive  in  Ana- 
tolia has  been  in  progress  several  days. 
The  advance,  said  to  lie  rapid,  has  so 
far  been  little  opposed.  The  Greeks  have 
occupied  Afium-Karahissar  and  Kutaia. 
The  Turks  (with  heavy  reinforcements, 
it  is  reported,  of  Tartar  and  Kurd 
troops)  are  expected  to  make  a  stand 
ere  long. 

The  British  fleet  is  in  the  Straits,  and 
the  Allied  garrison  in  Constantinople  has 
been  reinforced  by  additional  French  and 
Italian  detachments  ( previously  there 
were  some  10,000  Briti.sh  and  5,000 
French  in  the  city).  It  is  said  the  Allies 
do  not  fear  an  attack  by  Kemal  on  Con- 
.stantinople  (he  is  weak  in  heavy  artil- 
lery), but  do  fear  an  attack  by  the  Bul- 
garians, who  are  rumored  to  be  planning 
to  act  in  cooperation  with  Mustapha 
Kemal. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  The  New  York 
Times  reports  that  the  Hoover  Relief 
Commission  and  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  are  going  to  cut  down 
their  food  contributions  to  European  na- 
tions by  50' ;  ;  except  for  Russia,  whose 
share  will  be  five  times  what  it  was. 

Sulgrave  Manor  in  England,  the  an- 
cestral home  of  the  Washingtons,  has 
been  restored  and  rededicated  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

Prohibition,  it  seems,  is  not  a  success 
in  .Norway  l>ecause  of  smuggling  by  way 
of  the  numerous  fjords;  the  most  suc- 
ce.ssful  smugglers  being  former  German 
naval  officers. 

Prince  Hirohito  of  Japan  called  on  the 

Pope  the   other   day:    perhaps   this   will 

lead     to    diplomatic     relations     between 

Japan  and  the  Vatican.  The  world  moves. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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The  Workings  of  Irish 
Independence 


WHEREVER  the  English  language  is 
spoken  there  is  at  last  a  hope  that 
the  demand  of  Ireland  for  full  nationality 
may  be  satisfied  without  sacrifice  of  es- 
sential British  interests.  Deep  as  were 
the  passions  aroused  during  the  struggle 
between  the  gunmen  and  the  Black  and 
Tans,  it  is  now  evident  from  the  re- 
ception accorded  to  Mr.  de  Valera  in 
London  that  the  bitterest  quarrel  has  not 
been,  of  late  years,  between  England  and 
Ireland,  but  between  the  Irish  people  as 
a  whole  and  the  compact  minority  in 
Ulster.  To-day,  as  on  former  occasions, 
the  vital  question  is  whether,  by  per- 
suasion or  by  some  stronger  influence, 
Ulster  can  be  brought  within  an  All 
Ireland  Federation.  With  great  wisdom 
— which,  however,  might  have  been  dis- 
played at  an  earlier  date — Mr.  de  Va- 
lera has,  in  fact  if  not  as  yet  formally, 
accepted  British  sovereignty.  By  so  do- 
ing he  has  brought  over  to  his  side  an 
immense  body  of  public  opinion,  includ- 
ing the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Domin- 
ions and  even  King  George  himself.  The 
only  matter  for  regi"et  is  that  the  ex- 
treme demand  for  a  republic  was  ever 
put  forward  in  the  first  instance  and  that 
it  was  supported  by  intrigues  with  Ger- 
many. Every  friend  of  Ireland,  includ- 
ing the  Redmonds,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
Cardinal  Logue,  and,  it  is  said,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  knew  that  a  republic  was  im- 
possible, yet  the  claim  for  such  inde- 
pendence, after  it  had  been  so  vehemently 
asserted,  could  not  be  easily  withdrawn. 
Happily,  there  has  been  found  in  Gen- 
eral Smuts  an  intermediary  who  is  not 
an  Englishman,  who  has  himself  fought 
for  independence  against  England,  yet 
found  a  complete  reconciliation  possible 
for  his  people,  the  Dutch,  even  after  they 
had  suffered  in  war  what  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  called  "methods  of 
barbarism."  The  Kitchener  of  the  Con- 
centration Camps  became  the  Kitchener 
who  made  peace  at  Vereeniging.  In 
the  case  of  Ireland  many  circumstances 
converge  towards  a  settlement.  The  Two 
Parliaments  Act  is  on  the  statute  book, 
and  all  hope  of  defeating  it  at  West- 
minster must  be  abandoned.  Certain  pre- 
lates who  favored  a  republic  have  been 
silenced  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
There  is  no  longer  a  Presidential  election 
pending  in  the  United  States  and  the 
coffers  of  Sinn  Fein  have  been  emptied. 
Machine  guns  destined  for  Dublin  have 
been  seized  in  New  York  and  their  dis- 
covery has  alienated  American  opinion. 
The  opening  of  Parliament  in  Belfast  by 
the  King  and  Queen  has  furnished  an 
impressive  gesture  of  loyalty  in  that  city 
which    it   is    impossible,    even    for   Sinn 


Fein,  to  ignore.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  commerce  of  Belfast  is  severely 
handicapped  by  her  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  Ii-eland,  and  English  Toryism, 
hitherto  allied  with  LUster,  can  not  sus- 
tain any  longer  the  burdens  of  the  ir- 
reconcilables.  Evei-ybody,  at  heart, 
wants  peace.  And  the  attitude  of  Bel- 
fast Catholics  shows  that,  as  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward,  so 
in  the  days  of  King  George,  there  is 
little  Irish  hostility  to  the  Throne.  What 
the  Irish  dislike  is  not  royalty  but  vice- 
royalty,  and  a  palace  in  Ireland,  with  a 
prince  or  two,  might  have  saved  many 
Coercion  Acts. 

The  position  at  the  moment  is  that 
the  troops  are  evacuating  Ireland  on  per- 
manent leave.  There  is  no  disorder  ex- 
cept among  the  more  fanatical  Orange- 
men in  Belfast.  So  far  from  England 
raising  any  objection  to  an  Irish  flag, 
such  flags  are  flown  in  London  and  even 
cheered,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Downing  Street.  Of  the  genuine  good 
feeling  of  the  British  people  towards  Ire- 
land there  could  not  be  stronger  evi- 
dence; and  Dublin,  on  her  side,  has  been 
cheering  General  Macready,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Black  and  Tans 
and  other  British  troops  in  the  Irish 
garrison.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
how  this  reconciliation  of  spirit  can  be 
embodied  in  a  workable  settlement. 

The  present  Act  furnishes  a  con- 
venient schedule  of  the  details  involved 
in  any  such  scheme.  It  divides  the 
powers  of  government  into  three  cate- 
gories— first,  those  committed  at  once  to 
the  two  Legislatures  in  Belfast  and  Dub- 
lin; secondly,  additional  powers  that 
would  be  transferred  to  a  Parliament  for 
all  Ireland,  if  and  when  formed;  and 
thirdly,  powers  retained  for  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  If  then  w-e  may  now 
assume  that  Ireland  is  to  have  this  one 
Parliament — whether  there  be  provincial 
Legislatures  working  under  it  or  not — we 
have  it  admitted  by  Britain  already  that 
all  powers  will  be  handed  over  except 
the  following  list :  The  Crown,  Peace  and 
War,  Foreign  Affairs,  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise, Army  and  Navy,  Defense,  Treason, 
Trade  outside  Ireland,  Navigation,  Mer- 
chant Shipping,  Wireless  and  Cables. 
With  regard  to  the  Crown,  that  is  ac- 
cepted provisionally  by  Mr.  de  Valera.  On 
issues  of  Peace  and  War,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  Navy,  the  Defense,  Britain 
will  insist  on  the  final  word,  but  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  an  arrangement 
whereby  Ireland  could  be  consulted, 
through  her  Prime  Minister,  as  the 
Dominions  are  consulted.  The  item. 
Treason,  would  be  surely  a  formal  one. 


In  any  event,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
has  never  surrendered  its  technical  right 
to  legislate  for  any  portion  of  the  King's 
Dominions,  even  Canada;  and  treason,  if 
it  became  formidable,  could  thus  be 
handled  at  once  by  an  emergency  statute. 
With  regard  to  external  trade  Ireland 
has  now  no  grievance,  for  she  enjoys  pre- 
cisely the  same  facilities  as  Britain;  but 
if  she  desires  her  own  service  of  consuls 
or  commercial  agents  abroad,  maintained 
at  her  own  expense,  presumably  there 
would  be  no  objection.  The  laws  of  navi- 
gation and  of  merchant  shipping  have 
been  evolved  l)y  Britain  after  generations 
of  experience,  and  there  is  obviously  a 
convenience  in  having  standards  thus  ap- 
proved and  recognized  throughout  the 
world.  The  control  of  wireless  and 
cables,  especially  the  latter,  is  also  a 
matter  in  which  Ireland  should  recognize 
other  interests  than  her  own.  On  all 
such  subjects  of  negotiation  an  arrange- 
ment is  possible,  provided  that  an  ar- 
rangement be  desired.  And  this  is  true 
of  whatever  military  force  is  retained  in 
Ireland,  by  no  means  unprofitably  to  Ire- 
land's retail  tradesmen. 

The  real  crux  of  the  problem  is  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  or,  in  a  woi-d,  finance. 
By  a  most  interesting  piece  of  legal 
drafting  the  existing  Act  limits  the 
powers  of  taxation  enjoyed  by  the  Two 
Parliaments  to  those  of  separate  States 
in  the  American  Union.  But  under  the 
settlement,  as  proposed  now,  Ireland 
would  have  complete  fiscal  autonomy.  A 
customs  union  between  herself  and  Brit- 
ain would  be  a  matter  not  of  compulsion 
but  of  consent.  She  will  be  free  to  es- 
tablish her  own  coinage  or  other  cur- 
rency, her  own  national  debt,  and  her 
own  postage  stamps.  Even  if  she  be 
asked  to  contribute  to  Imperial  funds, 
which  is  now  uncertain,  she  might  do 
this  by  accepting  a  share  of  the  British 
debt  and  paying  it  off  when  and  how  she 
liked.  Ireland  will  be,  of  course,  very 
unwise  if  in  her  zeal  for  autonomy  she 
cuts  herself  adrift  from  British  credit 
and  British  markets.  But  she  will  have 
the  power  so  to  do.  Having  that  power, 
she  will  recognize,  doubtless,  that  in 
matters  like  the  collection  of  income  tax, 
the  payment  of  old-age  pensions,  the  com- 
pletion of  land  purchase,  and  national  in- 
surance for  sickness  and  unemployment, 
England  has  laid  foundations  which  it 
would  be  folly  to  upturn. 

One  result  of  fiscal  autonomy  should 
be  noted.  If  there  should  be  no  taxation 
without  representation,  then  surely  there 
should  be  no  representation  without  taxa- 
tion. Under  the  Act,  Ireland  is  entitled 
to  42  members  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  where  any  day  Mr.  de  Va- 
lera may  walk  in  and  take  his  seat.  The 
probabilities  are  that  such  representation 
will  come  to  an  end.  This  would  mean 
that,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Act  of 
Union,  Britain  on  her  side  would  really 
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govern  herself  without  the  often  dis- 
turbing and  ••><  linlancinK'  faitor 
of  the  Irish  i  Not  that  I  would 
here  prophesy.  Having  obtained  the 
coveted  recognition  as  sixikcsnian  for 
Ireland.  Mr,  do  \  alera  may  be  prepared 
for  a  much  more  conservative  autonomy 
than  some  of  his  friends'  utterances 
would  indicate.  He  might  even  conciliate 
Ulster  by  recognizing  Belfast  as  capital. 
Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  if 
Ulster  comes  into  the  scheme,  as  ap- 
parently she  must,  she  will  obtain  worse 


terms  from  lii'  Valera  than  she  was  of- 
fered by  the  iU-dmonds.  What  de  Valera 
wants  at  all  rusts  is  an  Ireland  united. 
For  a  little  tnore  unity  he  would  be  con- 
tent undoubicilly  with  a  little  less  in- 
dependence. .\nd,  if  responsible  for  or- 
der in  Ireland,  he  would  not  object  prob- 
ably, in  the  heart  of  him,  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  behind  all  controversies  lies  a 
reserve  of  Hiitish  influence. 

P.  W.  Wii.sON 
American   office,  London   Daili/  News 


The  Problem  of  lousiness  witli 

Mexieo 


LAST  autumn  business  took  me 
through  the  entire  length  of  Mexico, 
and  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  that 
lasted  for  months  and  gave  me  a  clear 
vista  of  general  conditions  there,  I  began 
to  .see  exactly  how  blind  we  have  been 
and  still  are  in  a  commercial  way.  Grad- 
ually the  conclusion  crystallized  that  we 
must  as  a  nation  wake  up  promptly  to  the 
incalculable  po.ssibilities  of  our  neighbor. 
And  before  the  diplomats  have  finished 
their  conferences  and  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments concluded  their  red-taped  ar- 
rangements, we  had  better  be  getting 
ready  for  a  market  for  practically  every 
product,  a  market  so  huge,  an  oppor- 
tunity so  lucrative  and  tempting,  that 
when  the  whole  world  begins  coming  in 
to  bid  and  .sell,  we  Americans  shall  be 
succe.ssful  because  we  know.  Heretofore 
we  have  been  guessing  in  part  and  in  part 
ignoring  this  wonderful  outlet  for  our 
surplus;  and  when  we  did  in  odd  mo- 
ments fill  an  order,  we  did  it  in  the 
spirit  of  superciliously  conferring  a 
favor.  That  sort  of  thing  does  not  make 
friends,  and  as  we  have  reached  a  point 
of  contact  with  the  world  and  a  volume 
of  national  production  at  which  we  must 
sell  abroad  if  we  are  to  live,  we  had  bet- 
ter make  friends. 

One  instance  of  wretched  policy  came 
to  my  attention  last  January.  It  is  worth 
citation  only  because  it  is  typical  of  un- 
counted similar  cases.  My  informant  was 
one  of  the  principals,  the  sufferer,  in  fact. 

An  order  was  sent  by  a  Mexican  mer- 
chant to  an  American  jobber  calling  for 
table  cutlery  and  cotton  piece-goods.  Be- 
cause of  credit  conditions  a  draft  in  full 
accompanied  the  order.  With  character- 
istic aplomb  the  American  first  deposited 
the  draft,  and  then  partly  filled  the  order, 
completely  ignoring  the  re«|uest  that  he 
should  state  the  exact  number  of  threads 
per  .square  inch  in  the  cotton  goods  to 
comply  with  the  Mexican  customs  regula- 
tions. He  packed  the  shipment  in  a 
(lim.sy.  unprotected  wooden  ca.se.  The 
crowning  stupidity  was  his  letter  advis- 
ing the  customer  of  shipment,  admitting 


that  the  quantities  desired  had  not  been 
sent,  but  stating  that  the  cash  balance  of 
remittance  was  being  held  against  future 
orders.  He  closed  with  "much  apprecia- 
tion of  your  valued  order  and  trust  we 
shall  be  further  favored"! 

When  that  case  reached  the  dock  at 
^'era  Cruz,  two  thousand  watery  miles 
away,  the  .slevcdores  dropped  a  piano  on 
it,  the  local  thieves  expertly  fished  from' 
the  wreck  about  half  the  contents,  the 
importer  was  fined  for  bringing  in  goods 
under  blank  .-^ijecifications  and  a  wrong 
classification,  and  another  healthy  enemy 
for  America  was  "made  in  U.  S.  A."  by 
a  man  who  undoubtedly  considers  himself 
both  a  good  business  man  and  a  patriotic 
citizen. 

Another  exasperating  example  was 
that  which  concerned  the  biggest  depart- 
ment store  in  Mexico  City.  A  Spanish- 
American  salesman,  representing  a  prom- 
inent American  cloth  weaver  lone  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  fine  finished 
cloths  in  the  United  States,  so  he  in- 
formed me),  bid  on  an  initial  order  for 
approximately  fifty  thousand  pesos' 
worth  of  a  certain  cloth  of  a  certain 
weave  and  finish  and  color.  The  store 
wanted  this  cloth  to  be,  let  us  say,  since 
I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figure,  about 
twenty-nine  inches  wide.  The  manufac- 
turer's looms  were  set  at  thirty-four 
inches.  The  salesman  sent  a  rush  cable 
to  his  house,  asking  a  price  on  a  twenty- 
nine  inch  width.  The  house  refused  the 
order  because  it  did  not  care  to  go  to  the 
insignificant  trouble  of  changing  ti'.o  set 
of  its  looms  to  fill  an  order  of  that 
amount.  So  a  Scotch  house  secured  tht 
first  business,  the  good  will  of  the  pi.r- 
chaser,  and  the  very  marked  trade  ad- 
vantage of  the  entree. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that,  in  such 
an  instance  as  this,  the  carelessness  and 
indifference  of  the  manufacturer  may  be 
due  to  his  ca.sual  impression  of  Mexico  as 
a  land  of  permanent  disorder,  instability, 
and  b;id  credit.  Thinking  thus,  and  sat- 
isfied to  do  a  domestic  busine.<«s  on  the 
basis   of   more  or   less  solid   and   well- 


known  conditions,  the  manufacturer  is 
(luite  human  in  not  caring  whether  he 
.sells  to  .Mexico  or  not.  But  right  at  that 
point  he  displays  his  lack  of  rea.son. 
Hiisintsu  is  not  human!  If  it  is  success- 
ful, it  is  necessarily  scientific,  systematic 
to  the  last  degree,  controlled  by  the  psy- 
chology of  mathematics  in  every  detail. 
Sooner  or  later  the  thoroughly  human 
business  man  is  usually  to  be  found  in 
the  bankruptcy  courts. 

It  is  i)f  course  perfectly  true  that 
Mexico  is  unstable  even  now.  Ever  since 
the  fall  of  the  Diaz  Government,  which 
was  the  only  one  in  her  independent  his- 
tory which  gave  the  country  peace  and 
prosperity  of  a  .sort — a  scant  thirty  years 
out  of  more  than  a  century — the  entire 
country  has  teetered  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
solution. One  administration  after  an- 
other has  failed,  revolutionists  and 
bandits  have  murdered  and  sacked  when 
and  where  they  pleased,  and  neither 
Mexican  nor  alien  has  had  the  proverbial 
"Chinaman's  chance."  Last  of  all  the 
real  rulers  of  Mexico,  Carranza,  the  "su- 
preme opportunist,"  encouraged  these 
conditions  and  made  a  laughing-stock  of 
us  on  a  scale  never  before  realized.  In 
hi.s  own  defense  the  American  business 
man  points  to  this  black  record  of  crime 
and  treachery  and  asks  how  he  could  be 
expected  by  anyone  with  any  sense  to  do 
business  under  such  circumstances.  But 
Mexico  is  in  the  market  to-day  for  every- 
thing we  make  and  during  the  past  de- 
cade, while  disorder  has  been  worse  than 
during  any  other  period  of  Mexican  in- 
dependent history,  our  business  with  her 
has  considerably  more  than  doubled  in 
volume;  and  this  is  merely  the  indication 
of  a  far  vaster  total  inviting  our  atten- 
tion at  this  very  moment. 

With  a  Government  in  Mexico  as  hope- 
less as  all  the  past  ones  have  proved — 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Diaz 
regime — it  was  possible  for  any  general 
of  the  army  to  revolt  and  take  his  troops 
with  him.  The  reason  for  the  revolt 
does  not  matter,  though  it  was  freciuently 
nothing  more  than  a  desire  on  the  gen- 
eral's part  to  line  his  pockets.  Almost 
his  first  act  was  to  plunder  the  crops  of 
the  nearest  pea.sants  to  supply  food  for 
his  brarox.  The  peon,  thus  despoiled,  had 
the  option  of  joining  the  rebels  and 
plundering  somebody  else  or  of  starving. 
Is  there  much  choice  for  such  a  people 
under  such  conditions?  The  freebooter's 
life  is  gaily  careless,  his  food  and  lodg- 
ing cost  him  nothing,  occasional  skir- 
mishes enliven  his  routine,  and  some  day 
he  may  be  a  general  himself,  and  rich 
— rich!  Naturally,  when  so  many  of  his 
countrymen  are  armed  robbers  living  o(T 
the  land,  the  pioti  who  does  not  wish 
to  join  them  takes  his  family  and  secludes 
himself  in  the  wilds.  He  tills  no  ground 
where  the  revolutionists  or  bandits  can 
get  at  it,  he  does  no  work  for  any  em- 
ployer,  since   that    would   lay   him   open 
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to  robbery,  and  he  lives  as  nearly  a  wild- 
animal  life  as  human  being  can. 

Last  December  I  passed  through  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  territory  deserted  and 
fallow.  The  former  occupants  had  fled 
into  the  jungles.  The  rivers  were  silent, 
ominous  streams  for  all  their  glorious 
fringe  of  tropical  plant  and  flower.  Over 
once-cultivated  farms  and  fields  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  tropical  growths  was  fast 
turning  homesteads  back  into  impenetra- 
bility and  primeval  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  occasional  squawk  of  a  macaw  or 
the  gruff  call  of  a  howling  monkey. 

In  a  word,  a  peasantry  afraid  of  being 
plundered  will  not  work.  Without  w-ork 
no  business  can  be  carried  on.  Without 
business  to  support  it  no  Government  can 
live.  Consequently  Mexico  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Obregon  Administration 
needed  everything  desperately.  With  the 
first  signs  of  tranquillity  promised  by 
Senor  Obregon  the  pcones  began  to  ap- 
pear like  rabbits  peeping  from  their 
warrens,  little  clearings  magically  opened 
up  the  overgrowth  of  jungle,  moribund 
businesses  once  more  breathed  a  little, 
murder  and  rapine  ceased  in  large  part, 
and  money — gold,  not  paper — began  to 
reach    American    banks    in    considerable 


quantities     as     collateral    against     pur- 
chases. 

All  these  things  are  very  definite 
straws  in  the  wind.  But  our  own  think- 
ing must  not  be  lopsided.  We  must  re- 
gard our  neighbor  not  as  a  convenient 
dumping  ground,  not  merely  as  a  tre- 
mendous export  market,  but — and  this 
is,  if  anything,  even  more  vital — as  an 
all  but  inexhaustible  source  of  supply  for 
urgently  required  imports.  Personally, 
I  saw  the  great  possibilities  in  the  coffee, 
timber,  and  fruit  enterprises  which  took 
me  into  Mexico.  The  banana  interests 
in  the  State  of  Tabasco,  to  cite  a  single 
instance  only,  informed  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Frontera  officially  that 
they  anticipated  the  banana  business 
alone  during  1921  would  amount  at  the 
very  least  to  more  than  double  the  entire 
total  of  Frontera's  exports  during  1920. 
These  men  are  working  on  a  systematic 
basis,  and  they,  with  those  others  who 
have  been  and  will  be  honest,  patient,  en- 
terprising, and  courteous,  will  possess 
the  good  will  of  the  Mexican  agricultur- 
ist, manufacturer,  and  merchant  when 
the  clouds  have  turned  inside  out  and  dis- 
closed their  silver  lining. 

Arthur  S.  Riggs 


Vocational  Tyranny 


THERE  are  many  educational  meas- 
ures now  being  debated  in  the  United 
States.  To  what  extent  shall  education 
be  federalized?  How  can  the  half-time 
pupil  be  eliminated  and  every  child  re- 
ceive the  full  day  which  is  his  du&? 
Where  can  we  get  better-trained  teachers 
and  improved  sanitation  for  our  build- 
ings? Whence  shall  come  the  money  for 
increased  salaries? 

Besides  questions  of  machinery,  there 
are  also  questions  of  policy.  The  Smith- 
Hughes  Bill  for  Vocational  Training  is 
Tin  accomplished  fact.  The  States  of  Ne- 
braska and  Michigan  have  broached  the 
abolition  of  all  private  schools.  Several 
state  programmes,  as  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, lean  strongly  towards  trade-educa- 
tion and  away  from  academic  subjects. 
The  new  citizen-makers  would  build  their 
edifice  upon  civics,  English,  and  a  course 
in  general  science,  buttressed  by  wood- 
work, domestic  science,  accounting,  and 
stenography.  They  hold  that  the  ideals 
of  citizenship  are  ignored  by  colleges  and 
universities  which  call  for  fifteen  units 
of  "book-learning,"  and  that  a  course 
which  is  planned  exclusivel.y  for  college 
omits  consideration  of  the  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  children  to  whom  a  language 
other  than  their  own  will  be  a  closed  vol- 
ume, and  abstract  mathematics  a  luxuri- 
ous puzzle.  It  will  therefore  be  possible, 
except  in  communities  of  a  certain  stand- 
ard, to  graduate  from  a  high  school  with 
no  algebra,  no  geometry,  and  no  foreign 
language — ancient  or  modern. 


But  it  is  well  for  us  to  keep  our  heads 
when  we  are  running  down-stream  with 
such  a  strong  industrial  current.  The 
tendency  described  above  does  not  offer 
sufficient  preparation  for  leadership. 
Everyone  who  particularizes  surrenders 
to  the  concrete,  and  in  so  far  ceases  to 
possess  the  vitality  of  hard  thinking  and 
of  wide  survey.  The  hand  is  deified  at 
the  expense  of  the  brain.  Why  did  Lin- 
coln, aiready  arrived  at  mature  years, 
spend  his  evenings  in  mastering  geome- 
try? Because  he  needed  a  general  prin- 
ciple, a  mind-grasping  power,  from  which 
to  work  out  his  particular  policies.  Em- 
erson was  right  when  he  declared  that 
"the  field  can  not  be  well  seen  from  with- 
in the  field."  For  this  reason  apprentice- 
ship to  concrete  jobs  belongs  properly  to 
business  rather  than  to  education,  and 
the  utility  studies  ought  not  to  invade 
more  than  half  the  time  spent  in  study 
by  any  boy  or  girl.  Stenographers  must 
spell  and  express  themselves  clearly ; 
office-boys  must  reason  intelligently; 
merchants  must  marshal  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  human  relationships  no  less 
than  of  commodities.  And  those  in  pub- 
lic service  must  be  far  more  cognizant 
than  now  of  the  British  mind,  the  Latin- 
American  mind.  We  are  now  sprawling 
in  the  presence  of  world-problems  just 
because  our  education  is  not  thorough 
enough,  not  well-based  upon  fundamental 
principles.  It  is  a  far  simpler  thing  to 
put  together  a  broken  automobile  than 
to  put  through  a  constructive  policy  in 


city   or    State   or   nation    in   an    as,sem- 
blage  of  a  dozen  differing  minds. 

The  time  has  come  when  vocational 
training  has  received  its  full  acknowledg- 
ment. Every  high  school  offers  a  com- 
mercial course.  Normal  schools  have  de- 
parted more  and  more  from  the  college 
level.  "Practical  Arts"  institutions  estab- 
lished (luring  the  last  three  years  are  out 
of  proportion  to  the  total,  as  one  can 
gather,  for  example,  on  reading  the 
Massachusetts  State  report  for  1918  or 
the  Missouri  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  (Bulletin  No.  14).  The.se 
movements  are  desei-ving  of  appmval.  if 
only  they  do  not  swallow  up  the  funda- 
mentals of  mind-training.  Even  the  im- 
migrant, as  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Boston, 
has  clearly  shown,  is  in  greater  need  of 
simple  schooling  than  of  business  exploi- 
tation. Mr.  Schwab  has  stated  that  he 
desires  young  men  to  enter  his  shops 
with  a  knowledge  of  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  history;  he  himself  will  see 
to  it  that  they  learn  their  trade. 

As  Americans  can  take  a  leaf  from 
England  in  her  cooperation  of  state  with 
business,  so  we  can  borrow  some  of  her 
recent  educational  ideas.  Her  Board- 
Schools  are  widening,  her  Public  Schools 
are  broadening,  and  her  whole  scheme  of 
training  is  making  for  longer  continuity 
and  advanced  knowledge.  Even  the 
Workmen's  Education  Association  is 
hand  in  hand  with  Oxford.  Englishmen 
see  clearly  that  in  these  days  of  con- 
certed effort  leadership  and  the  subjects 
that  produce  leadership  are  vital.  Ger- 
many lost  the  war  because  her  populace, 
confronted  with  spontaneous  opposition, 
could  only  fall  back  on  the  routine  train- 
ing of  the  Realschide  and  lacked  the 
thinking  power  to  be  a  real  nation. 

America  has  too  much  at  stake  in  gov- 
ernment, business,  science,  literature, 
and  philosophy  to  lower  the  standard  of 
education.  Geometry  and  grammar  are 
not  everything;  but  neither  are  the  plane, 
the  saw,  and  the  saucepan.  We  forget 
that  our  pioneer  ancestors  were  great  be- 
cause, with  the  daily  grind  ever  staring 
them  in  the  face,  they  added  to  these 
necessary  articles  the  imperishable  tools 
of  the  mind.  We  are  alert  enough,  ob- 
servant enough — a  people  of  splendid 
possibilities  and  accomplishments  whose 
present  inclination  is  too  much  against 
hard  thinking  and  too  much  "movie- 
minded." 

The  connection  is  clear.  We  can  not 
make  the  most  of  our  national  opportu- 
nities if  we  arrange  our  foreign-language 
study  in  high  schools  so  that  only  five 
per  cent,  of  the  total  pupils  choose  to 
study  it ;  we  can  not  build  good  bridges 
if  our  future  engineers  reduce  their 
mathematics  from  four  years  to  one.  We 
can  not  understand  government  if  we  are 
not  familiar  with  the  governments  of 
other  nations — past  and  present.  Nor 
can  we  recruit  leaders  from  a  fourth- 
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high   school  lourse  such  as   this: 

Commercial  English 

C'ivic< 

ShorthamI 

IJook-kcrpiiiK 

Commrrgal   Unw  and  Geography 

Music 
Let  us  not  preach  democrncy  in  educa- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  deny  the  Ken- 
eral  opportunity  for  distinction— which 
is  a  feature  of  the  best  democracy.  I^t 
us  see  that  all  our  boys  and  Rirls  study  a 
lanKua^e  other  than  their  own— whether 
Ijitin  or  French  or  Spanish— and  enough 
algebra  and  geometry  to  make  them  able 
to  reason.  I^t  them  gel  a  love  for  the 
best  that  has  been  said  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. There  are  plenty  of  hours  in  a 
high-school  curriculum  for  the  plane  and 
the  .saw  and  the  saucepan,  too.  If  they 
are  denie<l  such  an  opportunity,  the  pri- 
vate school  will  carry  the  whole  burden 
of  real  education,  and  there  will  be  two 
castes  in  America — tho.se  who  use  their 
hands,  and  tho.se  who  use  their  heads. 
From  this  contingency  may  we  be  de- 
livered! 

Richard  M.  Gummkrk 
Headmaster.  The  William  Tenn  Charter 
School,  Philadelphia 

Correspondence 

Forestry  and    Free  Lumber 

To  the  Editors  of  THE  WEEKLY  Review: 
A    leading    editorial    in    The    Weekly 
Revieu-  of  July  9  declares: 

In  the  Inttrest  nf  the  piililic  liiinlHr  cuiglit  to 
Iw  on  the  free  list.  l>olh  iK-caiise  of  the  crying 
need  of  cheap  lumt)er  at  the  present  time  to 
help  ihc  housing  situation  and  because  of  the 
equally  cr>-inK  need  lor  our  whole  future  of 
preserving   our  timl>er. 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  is  an 
argument  to  the  effect  that  the  admis- 
sion of  Canadian  luml)er  to  our  markets 
will,  to  a  corresponding  extent,  save  our 
own  forests.  This  argument,  which  ap- 
pears quite  logical  on  the  face  of  it,  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  based  on  sound 
principles  of  constructive  forestry. 

In  a  letter  of  March  10,  1909,  to  Ser- 
ene Payne  the  then  Chief  Forester,  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot  .said: — 

If  the  tariff  on  luml>tr  were  to  l»c  removed. 
ft  w'-i)l'!  !»•  H"!"-.  1  (aW'-  it.  f«>r  one  or  Ixith  of 

I-  the  price  to  the 
•    forests.      In   my 

kii'  '  '' 

I  T    will 

■  ■i 

K 

It    w'liild   he    •  r    grades   of 

Ittm^w-r  nnw  r  which  must 

'1  or  It  11  111  tilt   w<.<>d«  when  the 

-e  takf-11  lint,  and  f*>  tli."*'   eictrnt 

It    ■.-.  '  ■  ■  :ll. 

try  Is 

COUl'l      M'»i      r»        T.iH     .1.1      l-\       .IFi"\NI1'K      '"'        ■        l^'IMI.in 

luml>rr  lo  come  in  free. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck  of  the  Biltmore  For- 


estry College  -aid  in  1911  (62nd  Con- 
gress, First  ."Session,  S.  Document  r»fi, 
pp.  797  and  M.">)  : 

President  T.iii  mrgels  that  no  civilized  coun- 
try, nowadays,  ii.ictices  conservative  forestry 
with  the  door  !■■  iui|iortation  wide  oihmi.  A 
country  desiii  m^  to  establish  conservative 
forestry  must  ;r..tcct  it.  .American  forestry 
.iiul   free  lumlx-t   .iri    inconiivitilijc. 

.NoEi.  Sargent 
S'rir  York,  J "lii  1 1 

Tile  b'i^ht  A^Minst 
I'rohibitioM 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

It  is  indeed  well  worth  while  to  find 
a  piiper  that  is  not  subsidized  by  the 
prohibitioni.st.'^,  and  which  will  honestly 
and  courageciusly  di.scuss  the  demerits  of 
the  ((uestion.  '!"he  number  of  periodicals 
which  have  ilio  honesty  and  courage  to 
disagree  with  Prohibition  autocracy  is 
amazingly  small.  Have  they  all  been 
subsidized?  .A.s  it  appears  to  be  one  of 
our  national  |)astimes  to  institute  in- 
vestigations, why  not  investigate  the 
source  and  use  of  the  Prohibition 
finances? 

I  have  been  an  American  since  1620. 
My  ancestors  fought  in  the  Colonial  Wars 
and  the  Revolution.  Personally,  I  was 
on  the  Mexican  Border  Patrol,  and  a 
Captain  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  when  we  fought  to  "keep  the 
World  Safe  for  Democracy"  (God  save 
the  mark),  to  fiftd,  on  returning  home,  a 
worse  autocracy  in  America  than  the 
Kaiser  ever  dared  attempt. 

For  the  sake  of  our  country,  its  Con- 
stitution and  ideals,  keep  up  the  good 
fight  to  make  this  once  more  "the  Land 
of  the  Free." 

.John  Cleves  Short 

Heidelbcrii,  Ky.,  June  10 

An   Exaurgerated   Rei)ort  of 
Death 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
In  certain  literary  (juarters  of  the  day 
the  slogan  runs:  "Victorianism  is  dead!" 
As  in  the  case  of  immortal  old  Marley. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about 
that.  The  register  of  burial  has  been 
signed  by  the  intellectuals,  the  column- 
ists, the  psviho-analysts,  and  the  writers 
of  free  verse.  Bernard  Shaw  has  signed 
it.  And  Shaw's  name  is  good  on 
Olympus  for  anything  he  chooses  to  put 
his  hand  to. 

Ncverthelws,  like  a  premature  report 
of  .Mark  Twain's  death,  the  slogan  ex- 
aggerates vrrossly.  The  much-thumbed 
works  of  Thackeray.  Eliot,  .Meredith. 
Hardy,  Dickens,  Browning,  llazlitl. 
Stevenson,  Hunt,  Pater,  Huxley,  Darwin, 
Tennyson,  Arnold,  Newman  still  bring 
pleasure  to  those  persistent  evening 
readers  whose  attitude  is  cordial  rather 
than  defiant.    New  .schools  of  poetry,  new 


doctrines  of  realism  and  naturalism,  new 
variations  on  the  familiar  theme  of  psy- 
chology, come,  roar,  and  die.  F'ashion- 
able  literary  revolutionists  whittle  their 
pencils  and  proceed  editorially  to  shatter- 
ing the  household  gods.  But  the  world 
has  not  yet  relin(|uished  them.  Indeed, 
many  a  long  day  will  pass  before  litera- 
ture in  English  again  boasts  such  various 
and  brilliant  talents  at  work  simultane- 
ously on  novels,  poems,  and  essays. 

Just  what  peculiarities  of  Victorian- 
ism irritate  the  modern  .savants  one  has 
difficulty  in  determining.  "We  might,  if 
we  dared,  put  a  .  .  .  question  to  our 
revolters,"  writes  Professor  Grandgent: 
"  'Are  you  revolting  against  anything  in 
particular,  or  are  you  just  revolting?' 
.Many  of  them,  I  suspect,  would  be  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer;  after  a  moment's 
cogitation,  however,  they  would  doubt- 
less reply  that  they  were  revolting 
against  the  Victorian  age."  Indeed,  in 
its  common  usage  "Victorianism"  no 
longer  suggests  a  period  of  great  literary 
artists.  It  connotes  the  prude,  the  soft- 
handed,  the  ingenuous,  the  hypocrite,  the 
worshiper  of  quaint  moralities.  George 
Gissing's  "A  Life's  Morning,"  I  fancy, 
epitomizes  these  commonly  despised  traits 
of  Victorianism.  With  tight-lipped  sanc- 
timoniousness the  characters  in  it  devote 
a  lifetime  to  avoiding  even  the  semblance 
of  unconventionality.  Wilfred  refers  to 
his  nieces'  governess,  with  whom  he  is 
in  love,  as  "Miss  Hood";  and  when  at 
length  his  passion  compels  him  to  fling 
propriety  madly  to  the  winds  and  mur- 
mur the  one  word  "Emily,"  both  recog- 
nize this  crumbling  of  barriers  as  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage.  A  grieved  father  and 
a  shocketl  aunt  give  every  promise  of 
raising  the  devil  over  Wilfred's  imjDCtu- 
osity.  But  they  do  not.  Honest  expres- 
sion of  pain  and  pleasure,  anger  or  joy, 
fires  the  blood  of  these  diaphanous  crea- 
tures, flushes  their  cheeks — but  no  hasty, 
unmodulated,  intimate  word  escapes 
their  lips.  Yet  George  Gissing  in  his 
S(|ualid  lodgings  stretched  withal  a  broad 
canvas  and  filled  it  with  lively  designs. 
However  stilted  the  dialogue  appears  to- 
day, however  drab  the  constant  repres- 
sion of  emotions,  however  silly  Miss 
Hood's  voluntary  sacrifice  may  seem,  the 
story  moves  with  extraordinary  power. 

And  what  about  our  modern  novelists? 
They  have  discovered  that  the  world  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  They  have  be- 
come sociologists,  and  concern  them- 
selves with  cases  and  treatments.  Awak- 
ening with  a  nervous  start  to  the  per- 
vading insouciance  of  human  nature 
they  dawdle  over  that  theme  in  .scientific 
study  which  bears  but  faint  trace  of 
novel-writing.  .Meanwhile,  their  charac- 
ters dwindle  in  size  and  humanity.  Who 
does  not  know  George  Warrington,  Dr. 
Lydgate,  Becky  Sharp.  Willoughby?  Liv- 
ing, lleshly  human  beings,  portrayed  at 
full  length,  they  are  as  real  as  though 
they  lived  just  round  the  corner.  Our 
doctor-novelists  have  little  time  for  such 
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routine.  The  nervous  automatons  who 
spout  Mr.  Wells's  social  panaceas  s(iueak 
when  they  twist  their  heads.  And  plots 
are  becoming  incidents.  Sinclair  Lewis'.s 
"Main  Street"  has  kept  the  presses  turn- 
ing since  the  book  first  appeared.  Readers 
everywhere  have  immediately  recognized 
in  it  their  neighbors,  perhaps  them- 
selves; Main  Street,  as  the  reviewers 
say,  runs  through  every  city  however 
small.  Mr.  Lewis  has  indeed  written  a 
work  of  brilliant  reporting;  with  a 
wealth  of  significant  episodes  and  emo- 
tions he  has  sketched  a  familiar  com- 
munity accurately.  But  just  as  his  style 
is  slovenly  and  sloppy,  so  is  his  novel 
wanting  in  the  story  element.  Mr.  Lewis 
is  not  creative.  The  claquers  submit  that 
the  novel  is  true.  Is  this  enough?  Are 
not  the  figures  of  the  weekly  bank  clear- 
ings true? 

If  James  Branch  Cabell  has  not  lost 
confidence  in  the  world,  it  is  because  he 
never  had  strong  faith  in  its  casual  mani- 
festations. He  may  write  cynically 
(even  Victorians  had  recourse  to  cyni- 
cism) but  he  writes  uncommonly  well.  In 
such  rococo  work  as  "Figures  of  Earth," 
with  its  highest  wisdom  of  "fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds,"  his  style  entertains 
while  it  mortally  wounds.  No  con- 
temporary novelist  in  America  matches 
the  literary  skill  and  sophistication  of 
Mr.  Cabell.  But  Manuel's  picaresque 
adventures  "following  after  his  own 
thinking  and  his  own  desire"  are  small 
beer  as  bits  of  novel-writing.  Indeed, 
except  in  the  works  of  Edith  Wharton, 
Leonard  Merrick,  Archibald  Marshall, 
Joseph  Hergesheimer,  and  some  con- 
spicuous others,  the  art  of  story-telling 
has  been  blurred  in  the  dusty  welter  of 
sociological  speculation. 

Enough.  The  king  is  dead:  Long  live 
the  King!  Off  with  the  old;  on  with  the 
new!  Contemporary  Dick  Minims  wipe 
their  pens  on  their  frowsy  hair  and 
roll  up  a  manuscript  bulky  enough  to 
choke  a  printer's  alley.  Pulp  trees  are 
ground  in  whirring  stones;  grotesque 
linotype  machines  spit  hot  slugs;  presses 
roar  and  rumble — and  a  silly  crowd  sits 
up  late  to  read  the  quarrelsome  screeds. 
But  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  "The 
Egoist,"  "Pendennis,"  "David  Copper- 
field,"  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  "Liber 
Amoris,"  and  even  "The  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham,"  smile  benignantly  on  the  shelf. 
J.  Brooks  Atkinson 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  24 

The   Effect  on  the  Coming 
Generation 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
To  one  who  sees  "the  other  side  of 
the  shield,"  these  queries  come,  after 
reading  in  The  Weekly  Review  of  July 
9,  Beverley  Nichols'  paan  on  "The 
Emancipation  of  English  Women" : 

1.     What  is  the  relative  value  to  Brit- 
ain of  the  parliamentary  work  of  a  Lady 


Astor  to  that  of  the  bringing  up  of  her 
childien?  One  can  not  be  carried  with- 
out cost  to  the  other. 

2.  To  what  extent  can  the  exodus  of 
women  from  the  home  into  political, 
professional,  and  business  life  be  car- 
ried, without  detriment  to  coming  gen- 
erations? 

3.  What  part  did  the  similar  "eman- 
cipation" of  women  play  in  the  decline 
and  fall  of  former  civilizations? 

Katharine  T.  Balch 
Milton,  Mass.,  July  14 


Army  Americanization 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

Few  people  even  among  the  ranks  of 
our  educators  realize  that  the  most  prac- 
tical schools  for  the  Americanization  of 
the  foreign-born  young  men  and  the  na- 
tive-born illiterates  are  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Army  at  Recruit  Educa- 
tional Centres  in  several  camps,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  centre  at  Camp 
Dix,  New  Jersey. 

The  foreign-born  children  find  a  place 
in  our  schools,  but  the  foreign-born 
young  men  from  eighteen  to  thirty,  who 
form  the  mass  of  our  labor  and  are  usually 
free  of  family  ties,  find  little  encourage- 
ment to  learn  English  and  often  take 
an  easy  refuge  among  their  native  col- 
onies, where  they  often  fall  a  prey  to 
agitators  or  crime.  Thanks  to  a  change 
in  the  Army  enlistment  law  such  men 
are  now  induced  to  enter  the  Army, 
which  gives  them  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  English,  civics,  and  arithmetic, 
as  well  as  drill,  medical  care,  and  pay. 

When  enlisted,  these  men  are  sent  to 
schools  such  as  the  one  at  Camp  Dix, 
where  a  corps  of  over  twenty  college- 
bred  teachers  employ  their  time  in  in- 
structing the  recruits,  who  in  a  recent 
enrollment  of  1,800  represented  over 
sixt.v  nationalities. 

While  the  recruit  is  still  in  the  deten- 
tion camp,  where  he  goes  on  his  arrival, 
he  is  examined  to  determine  his  mental 
capacity,  and  upon  his  release  from  de- 
tention he  is  placed  in  school  in  the  grade 
which  his  showing  on  the  test  has  deter- 
mined. He  is  also  assigned  to  a  com- 
pany at  the  same  time.  Non-English 
speaking  foreigners  are  placed  in  a 
special  class,  where  they  are  kept  until 
they  can  understand  simple  English 
when  it  is  spoken  to  them. 

The  school  is  divided  into  six  grades 
which  correspond  roughly  to  those  in  a 
civilian  grammar  school.  The  course  of 
instruction  covers  six  months ;  the  re- 
cruit goes  to  school  two  periods  a  day 
of  one  and  a  half  hours  each,  five  days 
a  week.  Class-room  work  alternates  with 
military  drill,  and  certain  periods  each 
week  are  devoted  to  regular  instruction 
in  singing,  which  is  a  great  help  to  the 
attainment  of  proper  pronunciation  as 
well  as  a  valuable  aid  to  good   morale. 


The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced 

in  obtaining  proper  text  books  for  these 
recruit  schools,  as  it  was  found  that 
none  of  the  books  in  vogue  in  civilian 
schools  aroused  any  interest  among  the 
students,  in  fact  grade  readers  and  the 
like  aroused  only  resentment.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the 
men  under  instruction  have  .seen  much 
of  the  world  and  have  a  large  fund  of 
practical  experience  to  draw  upon.  The 
text-book  difficulty  was  accordingly  met 
by  the  creation  of  a  series  of  six  care- 
fully graded  readers,  containing  short 
stories  about  great  Americans,  their 
times,  and  their  place  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  nation.  One  book  of  the  series 
also  deals  with  the  great  men  of  the 
more  important  European  countries  from 
which  we  draw  immigrants  and  also  with 
the  struggles  of  the  new  arrivals  in  their 
adopted  country. 

Other  class  instruction  is  given  in 
simple  grammatical  forms,  frequent 
practice  in  writing  from  models,  and 
without,  until  in  the  higher  grades  a 
student  can  compose  an  original  letter. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  most  frank  in 
their  comment  on  life  in  general  and 
America  in  particular,  but  I  have  never 
seen  one  that  did  not  show  gratitude  for 
the  instruction. 

Outside  of  school  hours  the  time  on 
duty  is  devoted  to  drill,  fatigue,  and 
other  details  which  teach  the  recruit  self- 
reliance  and  obedience  to  authority. 
Many  learn  at  the  Centre  the  importance 
of  cleanliness  and  a  proper  pride  in  per- 
sonal appearance.  Indeed,  the  drills  and 
the  parades  have  been  the  subject  of  en- 
thusiastic comment  by  both  military  and 
civilian  spectators,  for  a  more  soldierly 
aggregation  would  be  hard  to  find  even 
among  military  organizations  that  have 
the  benefit  of  long  established  tradition 
to  uphold  them. 

An  ample  service-hut  is  maintained, 
where  reading  and  writing  may  be  done 
and  where  frequent  motion  picture  shows 
and  original  entertainments  make  enjoy- 
able the  leisure  hours  of  the  recruits. 
Sunday  the  hut  is  used  for  religious  serv- 
ices w-hich  are  in  charge  of  the  recruit 
chaplain,  who  is  very  popular  with  the 
men  because  he  does  good  principally 
by  action  and  understands  his  men  thor- 
oughly. 

Most  of  the  foreigners  who  have  come 
under  my  observation  felt  that  Ameri- 
cans were  hostile  to  them  and  had  ex- 
ploited them.  They,  as  well  as  the  South- 
ern boys,  show  need  principally  of  sane 
leadership  and  practical  instruction  in 
citizenship.  A  sympathetic  but  not  senti- 
mental interest  in  the  problems  that  con- 
front these  new  citizens  will  make  them 
loyal  and  proud  Americans,  where  flag- 
waving  and  the  formation  of  long-named 
societies  merely  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lem will  fail,  for  like  all  people  they 
profit  more  by  actions  than  by  words. 

A.  S.  Jewett 

Camp  Dix,  R.  E.  C.  N.  J. 
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New    Books    and    Old 


liooks  i)t'  tlu-  Wtfk 

The  AMEitiiAS  Xovkl,  by  Carl  \:iii 
IX.riii.  Maciiiillan. 
Excellent  brief  criticism  of 
American  prose  fiction,  ilwellinjr 
chiefly  on  Cooper,  Hawthorne, 
Howells,  Mark  Twain,  and  Henry 
Jair.e:<. 

CoiJKTKO    Paiodiks.    by    J.    C.    Siiuirc. 
II.Kldcr   &   Sl..u»!hl..ii. 
Parodies  of   plays,  of  poems,  of 
l)ook-reviews,  and  even  of  political 
orations. 

The  Cah  That  West  Abroad,  by  Allien 
HiKcliiw  I'aini-.     Har|>or. 
Motor   trip,  before  the  war,    in 
France   and   Switzerland.     Illustra- 
tions by  Walter  Hale. 

■^Ki.EiTEi)     Poems,     by     William     HiitK-r 
N'i-ats.     Macniillan. 
Contains  his  short  and  some  of 
his   longer  poems,   as   well   as  two 
plays. 


DETECTIVK  slorK->,  i.-,spf«.  lally  .si.u  its 
alK>ut  "private,  consulting  detective 
agents,"  are  things  at  which  fanatics  like 
myself  look  askance.  We  are  too  fussy, 
too  difficult  to  please,  we  are  waiting  for 
the  promised  reappearance  of  the  King 
of  them  all.  How  ha.s  he  been  doing  with 
his  bee-keeping  on  the  Suffolk  Downs, 
and  how  is  hi.s  rheumatism?  Ah,  for  the 
days  when  he  knocked  down  i  twice  run- 
ning) the  man  who  stole  the  Naval 
Treaty ! 

But  the  whimsical,  slightly  humorous 
detective  story  may  be  done — by  Mr.  J. 
Storer  Clouston,  for  instance — very  much 
to  our  taste.  As  in,  for  instance,  "Car- 
rington's  Cases"  (Blackwood).  Some 
American  publisher  will  bring  it  out 
here,  without  doubt.  The  first  story,  "A 
Medical  Crime,"  is  a  gem,  and  "Coin- 
cidence" is  a  pretty  tangle. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  it  must  be 
more  than  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
years  ago  that  Steven.son  wrote  to  Will- 
iam Butler  Yeats  that  Yeats'.s  "The  Lake 
I.nle  of  Innisfree"  had  taken  the  place  in 
his  affections  once  held  by  certain  stanzas 
of  Meredith's  "I.«ve  in  the  Valley."  The 
poems  in  the  present  volume,  "Selected 
Poems"  'Macmillan),  by  Mr.  Yeats, 
range  in  time  from  188.5  to  the  present. 
And  the  shorter  poems,  es|)ecially,  are 
full  of  mystical,  haunting  lieauty.  The 
two  plays  in  the  lx)ok  are  "The  Land  of 
Heart's  Desire"  and  "The  Countess 
Cathleen."  The  former  was  first  played 
in  18Itl,  and  was  revived  in  America  by 
Mrs.  I^  Moyne  in  1001.  Why  would  not 
this  fairy  tale,  of  the  I^nd 
"Where  noljody  geta  old  and  crafty  and 
wise, 


Where   nobo<ly   gets  olil   and    go;lly   and 

grave. 
Where    nobody    gets    old    and    i)ilter    of 

tongue," 
why    would    it    not   charm    audiencos    as 

much  to-day  as  it  did  then? 

Here  are  two  books  rather  bulky  1o 
carry  away  in  your  bag,  but  certainly 
good  to  read  at  home.  The  first  is  "An 
Etymological  lUctionary  of  Modern  Eng- 
lish" (Dutti'ip.  by  Ernest  Weekly, 
author  of  two  i>r  three  other  fascinating 
works — "The  Koniance  of  Words,"  "The 
Romance  of  Names,"  etc. 

For  anybody  who  makes  the  clas^-i':  ob- 
jection which  the  old  lady  made  against 
reading  a  dictionary,  that  the  stories  uya 
too  short,  or  I'or  anybody  who  thinks  it 
pedantic  to  read  a  dictionary  at  all,  my 
other  suggestion  is  another  big,  but  not 
heavy,  book  "Representative  Plays  by 
American  Dramatists"  (Dutton),  Vol- 
ume III,  185G-1911,  edited  with  introduc- 
tions by  Montrose  J.  Moses.  This  ranges 
from  "Rip  \':iii  Winkle"  to  "Tha  New 
York  Idea,"  and  the  only  regret  I  feel 
is  that  I  can  not  sit  down  with  it  and 
read  at  least  half  of  the  plays  straight 
through. 

The  chapters  in  Mr.  Van  Doren's  "The 
American  Novel"  (Macmillan),  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  discuss  a  dozen  or  more 
writers,  naturally  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  catalogue  and  are  less  con- 
tinuously readable  than  such  a  chapter  as 
that  on  Mark  Twain,  for  instance,  or  that 
on  Henry  .James.  The  book  seems  to  me 
sincere  and  interesting  critical  work,  dis- 
passionate but  alive,  modern  in  its  spirit 
but  never  impudent  nor  merely  smart.  It 
is  a  thorough  pleasure  to  read  a  book 
which  di.scards  old  formulae  of  revei'eme 
without  merely  indulging  in  abuse.  The 
critic  never  forgets  that  he  is  consider- 
ing a  form  of  art,  and  that  it  is  not  his 
duty  to  award  praise  or  blame  according 
to  the  politics  of  the  author  he  happens  to 
discuss. 

"Collected  Parodies"  ( Hodder  & 
Stoughton),  by  J.  C.  Squire,  will,  1  sup- 
pose, be  published  in  this  country.  The 
poorest  parodies  afford  me  .some  amuse- 
ment, but  many  of  the.se  are  of  the  first 
order.  It  is  h.ird,  now,  to  be  entertaineil 
by  a  parody  of  Maeterlinck's  plays,  be- 
cause everybody  has  been  doing  it  for 
twenty  years,  but  the  skit  on  Galsworlny 
in  this  volume  is  excellent.  The  verses 
showing  how  Gray  might  have  written 
"Spoon  River  Anthology"  are  made  avail- 
able now  in  full,  and  they  are  a  treat. 
The  mimicry  of  the  ponderous  book  re- 
views is  a  little  ponderous  itself,  but 
"The  Turkey  Carpet"  or  "See  How  Many 
Authors  /  Can  Mention"  is  beyond 
praise. 

F.  Schuyler  Mathews"  "The  Book  of 
Birds  for  Young  People"  (Putnam)  is 
written  in  a  popular  and  conversational 


style,  but  is  intended  by  the  author  for 
anybody  who  may  be  interested  in  bii-ds. 
Only  persons  like  Lord  Geo'-go  ilell,  the 
hero  of  Max  Beerbohm's  "Happy  Hypo- 
crite," who  boasted  that  he  had  not  seen 
a  buttercuj)  for  twenty  years,  and  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  nature-hater,  should 
fail  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  well  illustrated  in 
color  and  in  black  and  white. 

On  what  he  calls  "Ana-mia  in  the 
Bookshop."  Profe.s.sor  Holmes  Smith  of 
Washington  University  writes  to  nu: 

III  llic  iild  (lays  <iiic  ot  tin-  pli-asiirts  nf  the 
arli>liceytcl  mi  riiteriiiK  a  l>iHikNlii>|i  was  the 
welciiniiiiK  kIhw  of  color  alTor(lc<l  liy  the  backs 
of  rial  liiiiiliiigs.  True  enough,  the  colors  ran 
as  they  do  still,  especially  for  art  IkmUs,  to 
greens  of  a  sagey  hue,  hut  there  were  always 
enough  hlues  and  |)iir|>les  and  reds  and  yel- 
lows to  give  a  medley,  with  occasinnal  blacks 
to  hold  the  color  scheme  d«iwii  to  earth. 

To-day.  this  cheerful  glow  has  (|uile  vanished 
underneath  the  universal  paper  coverings  which, 
however  gaily  colored  their  face  designs  may 
lie.  invariably  present  jiale  yellow  backs  to 
book  patrons.  So  that  the  present  Ixiokshop 
interior  is  but  a  wan  straw-colored  ghost  of  its 
former  living  self;  and  it  the  shelves  are 
I  ainted  while,  as  they  often  are,  the  (lallur  is 
still  further  lnnerealizc<I.  Our  up-to-date 
bookshops  have  nearly  as  little  character  as 
our  shoe  stores  with  their  interminable  rows 
of  white  lalK-lcil  boxes.  One  might  think  that 
publishers  hail  taken  lessons  in  protective  Col- 
oring. Under  these  washed-out  uniforms  their 
liiioks  lose  their  individuality  as  most  of  us 
<li<l   who  joined   the   Home   (iuard. 

Could  iKit  this  an:emic  C'liidition  of  the  1>ook- 
>hop  be  remedied  by  having  the  backs  of  the 
wrappers  printed  in  richer  and  more  varied 
hues,  not  forgetting  the  value  of  blacks  in  such 
combinations? 

Ol  cciurse,  we  could  ask  the  sellers  to  strip 
iitT  these  pale  peignoirs  from  the  books  and 
let  their  colors  stand  revcalwl,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  grateful  advantage  to  the  buyer  in 
being  able  to  carry  home  a  clean  copy  of  a  new 
or  a  favorite  author,  and  in  realizing  that  if  it 
is  to  bo  soiled,  the  soiling  will  be  his  own.  So 
let  us  keep  these  protective  uniforms  but  let 
them   be  more  gaily   embroidered. 

This  is  a  practical  age.  and  wc  no  longer 
care  for  mere  looks,  so  perhaps  this  ap|K-al  will 
fail.  Hut  stay!  .Might  imt  the  Ixiok  business 
benefit  by  the  psycholngiial  effect  ?  Might  not 
the  restored  spleiulor  exc  le  a  more  generous 
reflection  in  our  bookish  hearts?  Nlight  we 
not  buy  more  books  a  week?  .'\nyway,  the 
extra  ink  bill  coubl  lie  charged,  as  u<ual,  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

The  persistent  straw-colored  or  white 
book-jackets  are  certainly  tiresome.  I 
find  the  following  methods  useful  to  de- 
feat them:  (a)  I  go  often  to  second-hand 
book-shops;  (b)  take  the  jacket  off  a  new 
book  as  soon  as  I  have  any  trace  of  legal 
right  of  ownership;  (c)  spend  only  50 
per  cent,  of  my  time  among  the  novels — 
perhaps  less;  they  are  more  addicted  to 
jackets  than  other  books;  (d)  look  at 
books  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  I 
do  not  mean  that  they  are  superior  to  all 
others  in  a  literary  sense,  but  their  bind- 
ings, tops,  and  often  their  jackets  are 
pleasantly  polychromatic;  (e)  look  in  at 
the  radical  book-shops  in  Greenwich 
\'illagc,  their  futurist  paintings  and 
batiks  make  a  perfect  hullabaloo  of  color. 
EOMUND  LKSTKR  PkARSON 
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Book  Reviews 

Everybody  Writes  on 
Russia 

RussKi  Opyt   (The  Russian  Experiment).  By 

Peter    Ryss.       Paris :       Societe    d'editions 

"Sever."     In  Russian. 
Fhe  Bolshevik  Adventure.    By  John  Pollock. 

New  York :     E.  P.  Button  &  Company. 
rHE   World    Sign'ific.xnxe    of    the    Russi.vx 

Revolution.    Bv  George  Pitt-Rivers.    Ox- 
ford:     Basil  Blackvvell.     New  York:     The 

Beckwith   Company. 
The    Groping    Gi.\nt.      By    William    Adams 

Brown,  Jr.    New  Haven:    Yale  University 

Press. 
Sketches  of  Soviet  Russi.\.    By  John  Varncy. 

New    York:      Nicholas    L.    Brown. 
Fhe  Russian  Workers'  Republic.    By  Henry 

Noel   Brailsford.     New  Y'ork:     Harper  & 

Brothers. 
Fhe  Crisis  in  Russia.    Bv  Arthur  Ransome. 

New  York :    B.  W.  Huebsch. 
Fhe    Russian    Bolshevik    Revolution.      By 

Edw^ard  Alsworth  Ross.    New  Y'ork :    The 

Century  Company. 

[N  some  ways  the  volume  by  Mr.  Ryss 
is  the  most  suggestive  and  and  in- 
formative work  that  has  yet  appeared  on 
;he  Russian  Revolution  and  it  is  a  pity 
;hat  it  is  not  available  to  readers  in 
English.  It  does  not  attempt  a  detailed 
:ritical  history  of  the  events  of  the  Rev- 
olution, for  the  author  wisely  notes  that 
this  is  a  task  that  can  be  performed  only 
in  the  future  with  the  aid  of  primary 
[naterial  not  now  available.  The  great 
service  which  Mr.  Ryss  renders  is  in 
setting  forth  the  psychological  and  social 
oackground  of  the  successive  stages  in 
the  Revolution  and  the  political  parties 
ind  movements  concerned.  In  doing  so 
it  displays  a  realism,  common  sense,  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  his  own 
people  in  striking  contrast  to  most  of 
those  who  have  written  on  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  book  deserves  an  extended 
analysis  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present  brief  review.  One  or  two  salient 
points,  however,  may  be  noted. 

In  the  parties  and  party  movements 
involved  in  the  Revolution  may  be  traced 
the  same  struggle  between  Slavophiles 
and  Westerners  that  runs  through 
earlier  Russian  thought.  So  the  Bol- 
sheviks, under  the  guidance  of  Lenin, 
who  grasped  any  means  at  hand  to  at- 
tain power,  professed  Marxian  Socialism, 
but  were  in  reality  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  they  were  founding  a  new  order  in 
Russia  which  would  bring  its  own  mes- 
sage to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  did 
only  lip  service  to  Marx  and  sought  to 
impose  their  own  leadership  with  their 
own  ideas  upon  a  world  revolution  fo- 
mented by  themselves.  Another  point  of 
interest  which  the  author  makes  very 
clear  is  that  the  Bolsheviks  on  coming 
to  power  had  no  worked-out  plan  or  defi- 


nite programme  of  Communist  organiza- 
tion and  operation,  but  were  opportunists 
pure  and  simple,  shifting  from  day  to 
day  to  meet  emergencies  and  to  retain 
power.  This  point  makes  clear  much  of 
the  tactics  of  concession  and  tergiversa- 
tion to  be  noted  in  Soviet  policy  at  the 
present  time.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
thing  in  Mr.  Ryss's  book  is  his  sane 
analysis  of  the  psychology  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  and  his  relation  to  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  Revolution. 

Although  the  experiences  related  by 
Mr.  Pollock  are  those  of  two  years  ago 
and  so  deal  with  the  earlier  phases  of 
the  Bolshevist  regime,  their  variety  and 
objectivity  and  the  simple  directness  with 
which  they  are  written  enable  one  to 
visualize  life  in  Sovietdom  clearly.  Since 
he  spoke  Russian  fluently  and  came  in 
contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people,  including  the  terrible  Extraor- 
dinary Commission,  his  recital  is  of  real 
value,  and  his  thrilling  personal  adven- 
tures add  a  fascinating  touch  of  romance. 
Where  he  generalizes  on  matters  outside 
his  personal  observation  he  is  on  weaker 
ground  and  his  detestation  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks sometimes  leads  him  to  accept 
reports  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

Mr.  Pitt-Rivers  suffers  from  the  ob- 
session that  the  Revolution  and  Bol- 
shevist triumph  in  Russia,  with  the  re- 
sultant ruin  and  chaos,  may  be  traced 
to  a  sinister  Jewish  plot.  This  obses- 
sion obscures,  and  detracts  from,  a  study 
that  otherwise  makes  some  thoughtful 
contributions  to  the  examination  of  the 
trend  of  events  in  Russia.  What  he  does 
make  clear  is  that  the  "International- 
Communistic-Futuristic-Sadistic  move- 
ment, vaguely  called  Bolshevism,"  is  the 
work  of  neurotic  and  psychopathic  sub- 
jects who  naturally  drift  together  and 
who  emerge  and  come  into  their  own 
under  revolutionary  conditions.  Much 
light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  nature 
and  course  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
when  expert  psychiatrists  shall  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  its  leaders,  as 
well  as  their  sympathizers  in  this  and 
other  countries.  Of  greater  interest  than 
Mr.  Pitt-Rivers'  booklet  itself  is  the  in- 
troduction by  Dr.  Oscar  Levy.  The  latter, 
while  disproving  the  main  thesis  of  the 
author,  frankly  recognizes  the  facts  ad- 
duced concerning  the  part  played  by  Jews 
in  the  Bolshevist  and  other  revolutionary 
movements  and  the  dangers  that  threaten 
Jewry  from  some  of  its  unworthy  or  mis- 
guided members.  The  lofty  tone,  the 
patient  tolerance,  and  the  noble  spirit 
displayed  by  Dr.  Levy  in  his  prefatory 
letter  constitute  a  ringing  answer  to  the 
spirit  of  anti-Semitism. 

"The  Groping  Giant"  is  a  really  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  descriptive 
literature  of  revolutionary  Russia.  The 
author  acknowledges  frankly  his  limita- 
tions of  experience  and  gives  the  per- 
sonal impressions  of  a  keen  and  intelli- 


gent observer.  The  result  is  a  series  of 
pictures  that  reproduce  vividly  the 
atmosphere  of  various  phases  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
classes  concerned.  It  is  extremely  well 
written. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  John  Varney 
has  inserted  in  his  volume  on  "Sketches 
of  Soviet  Russia,"  as  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction, an  incoherent  war-time  essay  of 
his  entitled  "Sterility,"  for  this  gives  a 
clue  to  the  mental  processes  by  which 
he  evaluated  the  revolutionary  situation 
and  conditions  in  which  he  found  him- 
self as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  in  Bolshevik 
Russia.  Possibly  some  of  his  rambling 
observations  may  have  objective  value, 
but  his  school-boy  lucubrations,  some- 
times in  story  form  and  sometimes  in 
hypothetical  dialogue,  are  tedious  and 
sterile  to  the  last  degree. 

Brailsford's  sympathetic  attitude  to- 
ward the  Bolshevik  experiment  is  well 
known.  He  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
unquiet,  intellectual  humanitarian  in 
profession,  who  is  in  a  state  of  pessimis- 
tic depression  over  the  defects  and  fail- 
ures of  the  present  social  order  and  hopes 
that  the  uplifters  of  Moscow  may  bring 
in  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  His 
salient  characteristic  is  the  will  to  be- 
lieve. He  spent  two  months  in  Sovdepia 
last  autumn  and  sympathetically  ob- 
served what  his  hosts  showed  him  in 
Moscow  and  in  the  unusually  fortunate 
city  of  Vladimir.  His  descriptions  of  the 
educational  and  welfare  activities  of  the 
Communists — the  alleged  bright  spots  in 
the  dark  picture  of  political  tyranny  and 
economic  ruin — remind  us  of  the  farmer 
feeding  his  horse  on  sawdust.  Brailsford 
helps  to  supply  the  green  goggles,  his 
hosts  take  care  of  the  blinders.  And  the 
pity  of  it  all!  If  the  dead  hand  of  Com- 
munism were  removed  from  industry  and 
agriculture,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
fool  the  people  with  a  mirage  of  culture 
and  public  welfare.  The  inadvertent  ad- 
missions of  the  book  are  more  significant 
than  its  positive  statements,  especially 
the  admission  of  the  moral  degradation 
resulting  from  terroristic  rule. 

Ransome  is  as  strong  a  supporter  of 
the  Bolsehviks  as  Brailsford,  but  far  less 
honest.  His  white-washing  effort  of 
"Russia  in  1919,"  which  abounded  in 
absurd  misstatements  and  obvious  con- 
tradictions, is  now  followed  by  an  ac- 
count of  a  visit  in  1920,  in  which  he 
draws  a  quite  different  picture.  He  can 
not  conceal  the  progressive  economic 
breakdown,  but  seeks  to  shift  the  blame 
from  the  Bolsheviks  to  the  civil  war 
and  blockade,  as  is  customary  among  Bol- 
shevist apologists.  It  is  a  book  to 
awaken  the  ironical  laughter  of  anyone 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  Rus- 
sian industry  and  agriculture.  One  quo- 
tation is  sufficient  to  characterize  the 
book.  "I  asked  if  Kolchak  had  damaged 
the  platinum  mines."     Now  platinum  is 
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obtained  from  the  sand  and  gravel 
dredged  from  the  bottom  of  some  little 
rivers  in  the  Ural  region.  Picture  any- 
body damaging  such  "mines."  Inci- 
dentally. »he  total  annual  production  of 
platinum,  upon  the  world  monopoly  of 
which  optimistic  hopes  of  trade  are 
based,  is  at  best  only  about  $20,000,000. 
The  author  has  recently  returned  from 
still  another  tour  of  inspection  and  may 
be  expected  to  foist  another  volume  of 
misinformation  upon  a  long-suffering 
public,  this  time  with  a  view  to  creat- 
ing the  impression  that  Lenin  and  his  as- 
socates  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways 
and  have  modified  their  system  into 
something  moderate  and  workable.  The 
Muscovite  leaders  should  employ  a  more 
competent  propagandist  if  they  expect 
results  justifying  the  outlay. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  in  terms  of  mod- 
eration of  so  bad  a  book  as  that  compiled 
by  Professor  Ross.  The  author  does  not 
speak  Russian  and  has  not  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  Russia  and  its  people. 
He  bases  some  broad  and  ludicrous  gen- 
eralizations on  two  brief  trips  during 
which  his  superficial  observations  were 
colored  by  a  bias  of  parlor  radicalism 
that  suggests  a  psycho-pathological  ex- 
planation. 

The  present  volume  is  obviously  made 
up  of  two  ver>-  different  kinds  of  ma- 
terial, for  only  one  of  which  Professor 
Ross    himself    is    responsible.      Certain 
chapters  consist  of  superficial  generaliza- 
tions on  the  Russian  people,  government, 
economics,  and  politics.    While  the.se  are 
full  of  misrepre.sentation,  misstatement, 
and   false  emphasis,   they  are  decidedly 
naive  and  probably  sincere.    The  rest  of 
the  book  shows  evidence  of  a  scholarship, 
albeit   per\erse   and  dishonest,   intended 
to  give  the  impression  of  a  .serious  his- 
torical   study   of   the   Revolution    which 
.should   justify  the  conduct  of  the   Bol- 
.sheviki    and    exonerate   them    from    the 
charges  brought   against   them.     All   f.f 
this  shows  a  handicraft  and  acquaintance 
with    Ru.ssian    quite    beyond    Professor 
Ross,   and    one    may    venture    a   shrewd 
guess  that  it  is  the  work  of  Alexander 
(lumberg,     notorious     Bolshevist     .sym- 
pathizer and  brother  of  Zorin,  formerly 
Trotsky's  secretary  and  later  Bolshevik 
Commi.ssar    r>f    Posts    and    Telegraphs. 
Gumberg  will  be  remembered  as  the  man 
who   acted    a.s    Raymond    Robins'    inter- 
preter,   and    who    in    that    capacity    .so 
(Itverly   fille<i   that  superficial   and  ego- 
centric individual  with  the  ideas  which 
he   afterwards   pyrwuinded   elwjuently   in 
A:  frica.      (.  ^  al.so   believed   »o 

t.i-.  •■   furnish-  im   Hard   with  the 

material  for  the  .scries  of  misleading  pro- 
Bol.shevist  articles  which  he  wrote  for 
the  Seic  Rrpuhlic.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  "The  Russian  Bolshevik  Rev- 
olution" will  not  be  taken  .seriously. 
Jerome  Landfield 


Atlii'iiian   Tragedy 

.■\tiieman  I  i  vi.inv— .'X  Strnv  is  Popi'las 
.•\iiT.  l'--  rii-'mas  DwiKlit  Goodcll.  New 
llavcii:   ^  lie  L'nivcrsity  I'rcss. 

THE  late  Professor  Thomas  Dwight 
Goodells  little  volume  does  not  pro- 
fe.ss  to  be  a  work  of  erudition,  but  it  in- 
spires resport  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
serious  thought  of  a  life-long  student  of 
the  subject.  It  deals  rather  with  general 
ideas  than  with  the  concrete  detail  pre- 
sented in  the  books  of  Profes.sor  Flick- 
inger  and  Professor  Gilbert  Norwood, 
and  for  this  rea.son  has  been  praised  per- 
haps excessively  by  Professor  Brander 
Matthews. 

The    first    chapter    is    almost    wholly 
speculative  philosophy  of  art.     The  sec- 
ond   chapter    treats,    with    modern    ex- 
amples, of  the  well-worn   theme  of  the 
part  of  conditions  and  conventions  in  all 
art  and  especially  in  the  drama.    Chapter 
three    applies    these    considerations    to 
Greek   trajredy   with  a  slight  sketch   of 
its    history    based    mainly   on    Aristotle. 
"The  conventions  of  Attic  tragedy"  ( IV ) 
is  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  some  of  the 
differences  between   the   Greek  and   the 
modern    stage.      "External    form"    (V) 
takes  up  the  division  into  acts,  the  role 
of  the  chorus,  the  number  of  actors,  the 
stage  problem,  and  similar  topics.  "Story 
and  plot"   I VI)   and  "stories  and  plots" 
(V'll)   examine  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  the  Athenian  dramatists.  Pro- 
fessor    Goodell     defends      Brunetiere's 
"law  of  conflict"   in  the  drama  against 
Mr.  Archer's  misapprehension  of  it  in  re- 
lation to  the  Oedipus  and  the  Agamem- 
non.    He  discusses  Freytag's  definition 
of  the  dramatic  as  not  conflict,  but  the 
growth  of   an   action   and  its   effect   on 
the  soul.     And  he  shows  in  the  typical 
ca.ses  of  Euripides'  Iphigeneia  among  the 
Taurians    and    Sophocles'    Oedipus    the 
King  the  way  in  which  the  Greek  poets 
"invented"   and   used   their   plots.     "In- 
ternal form"  (Vllh  returns  to  the  ques- 
tion of  acts  and  the  Aristotelian  subdi- 
visions of  the  play,  which  is  illustrated 
by  an  analysis  of  the  Medea.  "Ae.schylus 
and  character  drawing"  (IX)  maintains 
that    Aeschylus    i  and  even   Homer)    did 
portray    character   in    real    personalities 
and    not    merely    in    vague   conventional 
types.     In  "Sophocles  and  the  drama  of 
character'    (X)    the  chief  point   is  that 
Sophocles  achieved  so  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible within  the  limits  of  Greek  tragedy 
what  Aes(  hylus  did  not  attempt,  the  por- 
trayal of  the  development  of  character. 
"In  every  Sophoclean  play  at   least   one 
character  exhibits  a  change,   the  result 
of  action." 

The  la.st  and  longest  chapter.  "Euri- 
pides and  new  aims"  is  not  a  fresh  plea 
in  the  still  open  case  of  Euripides,  but 
a  di.scussion  and  temperate  estimate  of 
some  of  the  ideas  put  forward  by  recent 
participants  in  the  controversy.    "Euri- 


pides   paints    not    character,    still    less 
growth  of  character,  but  mood."     From 
him  only   we  get  plays  that  do  not  ex- 
emplify the  law  of  conflict.    There  is  no 
conflict   of   wills   in  the  Trojan   Women 
— it  is  a  succession  of  pathetic  episodes. 
The  so-called  riddle  of  the  Bacchae  is  a 
modern  invention.    Sceptical  propaganda 
can  not  have  been  with  Euripides  a  lead- 
ing motive  as  Verrall  and  Nestle  fancy. 
It  was  at   the  most   an   incident  of  his 
main  purpose — to  portray  effectively  the 
life  which  he  saw.    We  must  not  look  to 
Euripides   for   an   harmonious  and  con- 
sistent   view   of  life   and    many    of   his 
plays  lack  even  unity  of  action.    But  they 
contain    single   scenes   of   great   beauty. 
"And  a  dramatist  who  could  now  make 
scenes  as  good  would  be  no  less  acclaimed 
on  the  modern  stage."     All  this  is  emi- 
nently .sane  and  true.    But  the  reader  of 
to-day  will  require  the  interest  of  para- 
dox,  romantic  sentiment,  or  witty   par- 
tisanship to  engage  his  attention  for  so 
old  a  theme. 

Statesman.  Scholar, 
Philosopher 

Essays  Specvlati\t;  and  Politual.  By  the 
Rt.  Hon.  .Arthur  James  Balfour.  New 
York:     George  H.   Dor.in  Company. 

xr^HATEVER  else  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
»*       Balfour's  new  excursion  into  lit- 
erature,  his  work  evokes  a  comparison 
between  English  and  American  life  of  a 
kind  by  no  means  flattering  to  our  na- 
tional vanity.   Here  is  a  man  deeply  en- 
gaged in  political  activities  who  never- 
theless can  write  with  ea.se  and  grace  and 
authority   on   matters  of   abstru.se  phil- 
osophy.  How  does  he  do  it.  one  a.sks,  and 
why  can  this  countr>-  show  nothing  like 
it?    To  be  sure  we  have  had,  in  recent 
years,  statesmen  who  are  also  authors — 
notably  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  and  -Mr.  Wil.son— 
but  a  comparison  of  theiroutput  with  Mr. 
Balfour's  would,  one  fears,  only  confirm 
the  difference.  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  wrote  much, 
antl  sometimes  well,  he  was  a  prodig>-  of 
force  and   indu.stry;   but   Mr.   Roosevelt 
was  ready  to  speak  with  equal  volubility 
about  things  of  which  he  knew  ver>-  little 
and  things  of  which  he  knew  a  good  deal. 
Whatever   his    powers   of   intellect    may 
have  been,  he  was  conspicuously  lackingr 
in  the  careful  temper  of  the  scholar  and 
the   reflective  habit  of  the  philosopher. 
As  for  Mr.  Wil.son.  most  of  his  literar.\ 
work  was  done  while  he  was  a  universif 
man  pure  and  simple,  and  some  of  tha' 
work    <«■.</.    his    History    of   the   United 
States)  was  notoriously  ill  done.   No.  this 
combination  of  the  statesman's  role  with 
that    of    the    scholar    and    philo.sopher. 
which  has  been,  and  is,  the  peculiar  pride 
of  Great   Britain,  we  have  missed,  and 
our  national  life  is  vastly  the  poorer  for 
the  failure.    So  far  have  we  severed  the 
practical  from  the  theoretical  that  to-day 
a  college  president  who  remained  a  stu- 
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dent  would  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
as  "not  on  his  job."   'Tis  true  'tis  pity. 

It  is  rather  noteworthy  that  the  best 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  present  essays  are  just 
those  which  carry  the  mind  furthest 
from  the  world  of  affairs.  We  have  read 
a  good  many  disquisitions  recently — who 
has  not? — on  the  new  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Bergson.  We  do  not  know  that  we  have 
read  any  one  which  cuts  more  deeply  and 
more  centrally  into  the  flabby  heart  of 
that  philosophy,  while  recognizing  its 
contingent  excellences,  than  does  Mr. 
Balfour's  essay  on  "Bergson's  Creative 
Evolution."  It  needs  but  a  little  more  to 
be  masterly  and  final.  The  essay  on 
"Psychical  Research"  states  clearly  and 
effectively  the  present  relation  between 
physical  science  and  the  results  of  the 
work  achieved  by  the  S.  P.  R.  The  ad- 
dress on  "Francis  Bacon"  is  interesting 
and  penetrating,  though,  as  we  see  the 
matter,  Mr.  Balfour  has  failed  to  bring 
out,  and,  indeed,  as  a  staunch  believer  in 
the  humanizing  influence  of  physical 
science,  does  not  see,  the  danger  inherent 
from  the  beginning  in  the  Baconian  at- 
titude towards  life. 

One  of  the  speculative  essays,  on 
"Beauty  and  the  Criticism  of  Beauty," 
moves  us  to  protest,  concluding  as  it  does 
with  this  statement  of  complete  nihilism: 

That  is  for  every  man  most  lovable  which  he 
most  dearly  loves.  That  is  for  every  man  most 
beautiful  which  lie  most  deeply  admires.  Nor 
is  this  merely  a  reiteration  of  the  old  adage 
that  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes.  It  goes 
far  deeper ;  for  it  implies  that,  in  the  most  im- 
portant cases  of  all,  a  dispute  about  either  love 
or  beauty  would  not  merely  be  useless :  it 
would  be  wholly  unmeaning. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  a  simple  and  in- 
nocent fact  that  that  is  to  each  man  most 
lovable  and  beautiful  which  he  most  loves 
and  admires.  But  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  Mr.  Balfour  does  not  lie  in  the 
premises;  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
there  is  no  common  ground  of  love  and 
admiration  which  renders  discussion 
profitable  and  significant.  To  enforce  his 
conclusion  he  brings  together  the  old 
stock  cases  of  mistaken  judgment,  such 
as  "Wordsworth  on  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Boileau  on  the  sixteenth,  Voltaire 
on  Shakespeare,"  etc.,  never  noting  the 
fact  that  each  of  these  judgments  was  a 
mere  personal  aberration  or  a  flurry  of 
the  moment  which  time  itself  corrected, 
and  ignoring  the  central  tradition  which, 
passing  from  generation  to  generation, 
deviating  indeed  from  the  straight  line 
but  always  returning,  could  not  exist 
unless  there  were  a  common  ground  of 
appeal  from  man  to  man.  It  is  not  too 
harsh  to  say  that  Mr.  Balfour's  argu- 
ment is  an  abuse  of  historical  evidence. 
But  he  sins  more  deeply.  He  might  have 
used  his  illustrations  reasonably  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
standards  and  an  infallible  tradition;  to 
leap  to  the  other  extreme  and  affirm  an 
absolute  relativism   is  to   fall   into  that 


abyss  of  metaphysics  which  is  always 
yawning  at  the  feet  of  the  unwary 
logician. 

The  political  essays  include  "Anglo- 
German  Relations"  (written  for  Nord 
iind  Slid  in  1912),  "A  German's  View  of 
German  World-Policy  and  War"  (a  slash- 
ing review  of  Treitschke,  written  in 
1916),  "The  Freedom  of  the  Seas"  (an 
interview  given  to  the  American  Press  in 
1916),  "The  Foundations  of  a  Durable 
Peace"  (his  official  dispatch  to  the  Am- 
bassador at  Washington  respecting  the 
Allied  Note  of  January  10,  1917),  and  "A 
Brief  Note  on  Zionism." 

A  Ripe  Satire 

Threk  Lovixi;  L.\dif.s.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Dowdall.  Boston  :  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

IT  is  pleasant  to  offset  against  the 
heavy-handed  methods  of  the  femin- 
ists, male  and  female,  such  gaiety  and 
ease  as  belong  to  two  remarkable 
satirical  novels  of  the  time,  both  of  them 
by  women.  We  were  grateful  to  "Potter- 
ism"  because  it  used  the  laughter  of  the 
gods  instead  of  the  bitter  snigger  of  the 
Protestants  and  the  propagandists. 
"Three  Loving  Ladies"  is  an  even  mer- 
rier book.  In  the  persons  of  its  loving 
three,  who  happen  to  be  an  English 
mother  and  her  two  daughters,  the  prob- 
lems and  foibles  of  the  modern  world  are 
discovered  and  made  game  of,  quite  un- 
sparingly, impartially,  and  cheerfully. 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Dowdall  may  be  a  "new" 
novelist,  but  she  is  far  from  a  novice  in 
satire.  Her  humor  is  not  only  amusing, 
but  delightful.  It  has  the  effect  of  over- 
flowing, not  of  being  pumped-up.  It  is 
free  from  the  dreadful  "brightness"  and 
"cuteness"  of  the  veranda  entertainer.  In 
short,  it  is  a  quality,  not  a  feat  or  a  con- 
trivance. You  can  not  get  away  from  it, 
or  detach  it  from  the  persons  and  the 
action. 

The  time  is  now,  the  place  a  provincial 
"Millport"  which  is  also  "one  of  the  larg- 
est cities  of  the  empire,  and  one  of  the 
richest."  To  one  of  its  noblest  environs 
come  the  Fultons.  The  General,  who  has 
meant  to  retire  after  the  War,  has  been 
offered  the  command  of  the  military  dis- 
trict of  which  Millport  is  the  centre.  His 
family  get  wind  of  the  offer,  and  see  that 
he  accepts  it.  The  General  is  a  remark- 
able figure.  Instead  of  being  the  silly 
and  pompous  domestic  butt  suggested  by 
the  situation,  he  is  a  highly  intelligent 
man  of  the  world  with  a  gift  of  humor 
which  enables  him  to  endure  even  the 
sentimental  banality  of  his  foolish  wife. 
The  daughters  are  his  rather  than  hers, 
both  grown  up  as  we  meet  them.  They 
are  modern  maidens  not  as  rebels  but  as 
inquirers.  They  don't  care  about  the 
crimes  of  the  past,  they  want  to  be  of 
some  use  in  the  present.  To  be  sure  the 
older,  Evangeline,  has  to  take  issue  with 


the  past  in  the  person  of  her  husband 
Evan,  who  can  not  forget  the  proper 
thing  or  see  how  small  a  thing  it  is  com- 
pared to  joy  in  work  or  play.  They  can 
never  be  very  happy  together  but,  as  they 
discover,  they  can  be  very  unhappy  apart. 
The  bond  between  them  is,  after  all,  the 
best  thing  they  own,  and  to  go  wander- 
ing off  with  or  after  some  third  party  is 
not  even  presented  as  a  possible  solution 
—which  perhaps  betrays  the  author  as  a 
secretly  reactionary  and  Victorian  spirit! 
Further  evidence  may  be  found  by  ad- 
mirers of  the  Cannan-George-Mackenzie 
cosmogony  in  certain  tendencies  of  the 
action  to  turn  from  the  misty  ardencies 
of  current  radicalism  and  philanthropy 
to  old-fashioned  footholds  like  civic  and 
domestic  responsibility — the  job  in  hand 
as  against  the  prize  in  the  bush.  The  de- 
licious Teresa,  tormented  by  her  vision  of 
a  heavenly-minded  majority,  condemned 
to  an  existence  of  fog  and  mud  outside 
the  comforts  of  the  "privileged"  classes, 
wishes  her  lover  to  sell  his  landed  estate 
and  give  to  the  poor.  But  she  sees  at  last 
the  folly  and  uselessness  of  such  acts — re- 
members and  understands  what  her  David 
has  said:  "I  have  been  along  that  road, 
and  it  leads  to  nowhere  except  to  a  maze 
where  you  lose  yourself  and  die  for  want 
of  a  new  argument."  So  she  settles  down 
to  be  if  not  Lady  Bountiful,  at  least  lady 
incumbent  in  an  office  which  happens  to 
require  that  sort  of  functionary.  Dear 
puzzled  Teresa  is  not  converted  by  a  cer- 
tain speech  of  Lady  Varens',  but  it  seems 
to  be  the  drop  that  causes  precipitation. 
Alas,  what  can  any  bright  free  spirit  find 
to  say  for  poor  reactionary  Lady  Varens? 

"  T  can't  think  then  why  the  man  in 
the  Bible  was  told  to  give  all  his  money 
to  the  poor  if  it  wasn't  the  right  thing  to 
do,'  said  Teresa.  She  put  her  chin  on 
her  hands  and  puckered  her  brow  over 
some  inner  problem. 

"  'I  think  it  was  probably  suggested 
more  for  his  benefit  than  for  that  of  the 
poor,'  said  Lady  Varens.  'It  is  the  giv- 
ing that  matters  much  more  than  who 
gets  the  stuff.' 

"  'Do  you  really  think  so?'  said  Teresa. 

"  'Yes,  personally  I  do.  People  can  only 
be  governed  by  the  qualities  that  are  in 
them,  and  a  state  can't  make  them  equal, 
because  it  is  made  up  itself  of  inequal- 
ities. It  can  never  be  made  into  an  auto- 
matic machine;  it  is  alive — made  of  live 
things.  I  can't  understand  how  even 
decent  socialists  can  expect  it  to  act  as 
if  it  were  a  machine.'  " 

After  all,  this  kind  of  quotation  gives 
a  wrong  impression  of  the  book,  which 
contains  relatively  little  "serious"  gen- 
eralization. Its  chief  merit  lies  in  the 
whimsical  completion  of  its  persons,  as 
figures  of  comedy,  in  the  freshness  and 
pregnancy  of  its  dialogue,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  unforced  richness  of  its  Comic 
Spirit. 

H. W.  BOYNTON 
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V\\  Wtsus  Bait 

!'i>H' KM  \N>    I.ri'V':    AN'n   Gamk — Fish    Food. 

\'.\    1    r.is    K.  ■  .1  !.      Xcw    York:     Charles 

THOSE  tOreiRn  critics  who  find 
Americans  .superficial,  lacking  in 
Grihidlichkcit,  have  possibly  paid  too 
little  attention  to  the  phenomenon  of 
American  sport.  "Roinulers,"  a  crude 
Knglish  game  for  schoolboys,  never  got 
beyond  the  embryonic  stage  in  the  land 
of  its  nativity;  in  the  land  of  its  adop- 
tion, it  became  baseball — athletic,  scien- 
tific, .strenuous,  covering  the  country  with 
"leagues,"  representing  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  investment,  a  highly  paid  profes- 
sion, a  national  institution.  Or  let  any- 
one compare  the  football  match  in  "Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays,"  when  one  mob  of 
fifty  or  sixty  boys  pitted  themselves 
against  another  mob  three  times  their 
numl)er,  with  the  annual  Harvard- 
Yale  game  on  the  "gridiron"  of  the 
swarming  stadium,  with  manoeuvres  as 
exact  as  chess,  and  casualties  about  the 
same  as  a  mediseval  tourney.  The  goal- 
posts are  almost  the  only  recognizable 
middle  term.  Another  example  of  the 
same  trend  in  American  sports  is  Mr. 
Louis  Rhead's  well  printed,  well  illus- 
trated, learned  treatise  on  bait-fishing. 
It  is  thorough;  it  is  scientific;  it  pushes 
the  sport  of  angling  to  its  utmost  develop- 
ment— for  what  is  the  object  of  fishing 
but  to  catch  fish?     It  is  the  last  word, 

on  the  subject,  but 

By  birth  Mr.  Rhead  belongs  to  an  old 
countrj'  where  a  ver>-  rigid  distinction 
prevails  between  the  fly-fisher  and  the 
bait-fisher.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  there 
the  fly-fisher  is  esteemed  as  a  sportsman, 
and  the  bait-fisher  is  condemned  as  a 
pot-hunter.  In  the  sportsman's  psy- 
chology, the  hunte<l  animal  in  scales,  or 
fur.  or  feathers  is  entitled  to  a  sporting 
chance  for  its  life.  The  wild  thing  has  in- 
bred, through  a?ons  of  evolutions,  habits 
which  enable  it  to  escape  from  its  ene- 
mies. On  his  side,  man  has  superior 
intelligence  by  which  he  fashions  tools 
and  devises  methods  to  trap  or  slay  the 
game  he  pursues.  The  sportsman  shoots 
his  birds  on  the  wing;  the  pot-hunter 
shoots  them  sitting.  Feeling  that  he  has 
the  -advantage  in  his  lethal  weapon,  the 
sportsman  refu.ses  to  push  his  advan- 
tage to  the  utmost.  It  is  more  diflicult 
to  hit  a  bird  in  flight  than  in  repose. 

Mr.  Rhead  does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
scious of  this  most  important  distinction. 
He  writes  of  "fairness  to  the  fish";  he 
condemns  the  foolish  practice  of  turning 
young  fish  into  the  streams  and  letting 
them  find  for  themselves;  he  makes  the 
excellent  suggestion  that  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  food  supply  of  the 
game  fishes.  All  this  is  well  and  good. 
What  he  fails  to  see  is  that  his  methods, 
if  adopted  generally,  would  simply  mean 
the  extermination  of  all  fish  and  the  ex- 


tinction of  his  favorite  sport.  His  new 
methods,  his  i  >  w  lures,  his  artistic  min- 
nows and  fri  >>  and  crayfish,  his  new 
precepts,  should  result  in  a  full  creel 
every  time  ho  wets  a  line.  The  one  ob- 
jection to  thiMii,  from  his  point  of  view, 
is  that  every  angler  would  have  to  set 
up  a  small  shi'p  "l  his  own  to  provide  his 
own  substitut<>  for  live  bait.  The  sin- 
gle chapter  whirh  the  fly-fisher  will  read 
with  genuine  interest  is  that  portraying 
the  distress  ot  the  angler  in  pursuit  of 
the  elusive  fing,  the  retiring  grasshop- 
per, the  shy  lamjier.  Serves  him  right! 
For  where  i.-^  the  line  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  iMJt-lisher  and  the  rustic 
poacher,  witli  his  night-lines  and  nets? 
He  too  sets  out  for  results  and  gets 
them.  One  would  like  to  hear  Andrew 
Lang's  comniL-nt  on  this  book. 

The  truth  is.  it  is  too  thorough.  "To 
travel  hopefully  is  better  than  to  arrive." 
Just  now,  in  the  north  country,  the  great 
brotherhood  of  anglers  will  be  busied  in 
the  contemplative  man's  recreation.  In 
the  wind-whii)l  estuary  between  the 
tides,  where  "the  sea-trout's  jumping, 
crazy  for  the  fly,"  by  the  spruce-fringed 
lake,  along  fhe  windings  of  many  a  well- 
known  stream,  let  them  follow  their  tra- 
ditional methods,  without  too  much  book 
learning  (except  in  the  fly-book),  with- 
out too  much  thoroughness.  If  the  cre«l 
is  not  quite  so  full,  there  is  ample  com- 
pensation in  the  constant  reaching  out 
after  the  unattainable,  and  in  the  count- 
less favors  Mother  Nature  bestows  on 
those  who  woo  her  in  her  solitudes. 
Archibald  MacMechan 

A  ^^'orld  of  Per.sons 

The  Complex  Vision*.  By  John  Cowpcr 
Powys.  Xcw  ^'ork :  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 

THE  philosophy  which  Mr.  Powys  ex- 
pounds in  his  recent  volume  takes 
its  rise  and  its  name  from  its  instru- 
ment ;  it  is  called  "The  Complex  Vision." 
The  reason  why  ordinary  philosophies 
embrace  so  little  of  the  truth  is.  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Powys,  that  the  ordinary  in- 
struments, reason  and  self-con.sciousness, 
embrace  so  little  of  the  man.  There  is 
force  in  thi^  criticism.  If  Mr.  Powys 
would  be  content  with  saying  that  not 
man's  mere  i  ea.son,  but  man's  whole  sense 
of  things,  should  be  the  vehicle  of  in- 
sight, his  position  would  be  ver>'  strong. 
But  he  is  not  content  with  this.  His  com- 
plex vision  is  an  exaltation  and  fusion  of 
all  the  faculties;  he  even  lists  their 
names — reason,  self-con.sciousness,  will, 
"taste,"  imagination,  memory,  con- 
science, .sensation,  instinct,  intuition,  and 
emotion.  This  is  a  little  formidable.  If 
a  jury  like  this  is  to  sit  on  philosophical 
questions,  how  is  one  to  take  their  votes? 
By  roll-call?  The  process  would  be  tedi- 
ous. By  acclamation?  How  shall  we 
know    when    all    have    voted?     How    is 


simple  man  to  know  that  he  has  the  com- 
plex vision?  How.  in  a  word,  shall  he 
identify  his  guide? 

Two  traits  in  Mr.  Powys's  mind  are 
the  key  to  his  whole  philosophy.  The  first 
is  a  fervent  aspiration  toward  spirit- 
uality in  its  most  delicately  sublimated 
forms.  The  second  is  an  intense — almost 
a  fanatical — aversion  for  the  meta- 
physical, the  purely  logical,  the  abstract. 
He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  Un- 
knowable or  a  Life-Force  or  an  elan  vital, 
because  all  these  explanations  of  the 
world  take  us  out  of  the  world,  of  the 
only  world  we  know,  the  world  of  con- 
sciousness and  personality.  He  is  against 
an  infinite  and  absolute  spirit.  Spirit  in- 
deed is  excellent,  but  infinite  and  ab- 
solute are  the  forgeries  of  logicians. 
"What,  then,  is  left?"  the  reader  asks, 
opening  his  eyes.  Personality  is  left — 
multiple,  conscious,  finite,  embodied  per- 
sonality, and  the  world  from  top  to  bot- 
tom probably  consists  of  nothing  else 
than  body  lodging  spirit  and  spirit 
lodged  in  body.  But  this  is  anthropomor- 
phism, this  is  polytheism,  cries  the  ob- 
jector. Y'es,  the  objection  is  right.  Mr. 
Powys's  not  wholly  unjustified  hatred  of 
the  abstract  and  metaphysical  has 
brought  him  to  the  curious  pass  of  mak- 
ing anthropomorphism  and  polytheism 
the  basis  of  a  religion  of  the  most  clari- 
fied and  exalted  sprituality. 

This  faith  is  not  necessarily  hostile  to 
evolution;  only  evolution  must  accept  a 
groundwork  in  personality.  Evolution  is 
a  ladder.  Mr.  Powys  will  have  naugh-  to 
do  with  a  ladder. in  which  per.'sonality  is 
the  highest  rung  and  matter  the  lowest, 
but,  if  w-e  follow  his  thought,  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  a  ladder  which  per- 
sonality itself  should  climb,  rising  from 
its  lowest  support  in  molecule  or  diatom 
to  its  greatest  altitude  in  Angelo  or 
Shakespeare.  He  would  consent  *o  an 
evolution  that  was  "personally  con- 
ducted." 

The  personalities  are  partly  superhu- 
man. Mr.  Powys  writes:  "No  two  minds 
can  interchange  ideas  without  some  kind 
of  appeal  ...  to  an  invisible  audience 
of  hidden  attendants  upon  the  argument, 
who  are  tacitly  assumed  to  be  the 
arbiters"  (pages  5-G).  Elsewhere  they 
are  "overshadowing  listeners"  or  "im- 
mortal companions."  This  calling  of 
"spirits  from  the  vasty  deep"  .seems  a 
Glendowerian  sorcery  fit  to  evoke  the 
ridicule  of  a  modern  Hotspur.  Demigods 
as  the  implied  and  necessar>'  correlative 
to  man's  demand  for  an  objective  arbiter 
are  an  aberration  of  a  kind  unusual  in 
Mr.  Powys,  but  the  steps  whieli  have  ■  on- 
ducted  him  to  this  extravagance  are 
traceable.  An  objective  basis  for  human 
ideals  is  required;  in  a  world  of  persons 
that  basis  must  be  personal;  in  a  world 
unfriendly  to  infinities  God  is  ruled  out: 
the  final  refuge  is  the  demigod. 

The  weakness  in  all  such  theories  is 
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their  estrangement  from  history;  they 
are  commonly  shortlived  because  they  are 
not  among  the  habits  of  mankind,  and 
because  they  are  not  powerful  or  per- 
suasive enough  to  overcome  the  re- 
luctance of  mankind  to  form  a  new  habit. 
Mr.  Powys,  sensible  of  this  danger,  at- 
taches his  gospel  to  human  experience  by 
raising  the  Christ  to  a  place  of  eminence 
and  authority  among  his  "immortal  com- 
panions." By  the  Christ  he  does  not  mean 
precisely  Jesus.  Jesus,  the  man,  the  fact, 
was  rather  the  occasion  for  the  Christ, 
the  actuality  that  served  as  nucleus  to  the 
ideal.  But,  by  half  detaching  his  Christ 
from  Jesus,  and  half,  or  more  than  half, 
attaching  him  to  the  visionary  and  im- 
palpable "companions,"  Mr.  Powys  largely 
defeats  his  own  end;  the  check  to  ab- 
straction becomes  itself  abstract.  The 
truth  is  that  Mr.  Powys's  philosophy  is 
not  markedly  human  in  spite  of  the  energy 
of  its  protests  against  the  inhuman- 
ity of  metaphysic.  The  fault  is  largely 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Philosophy  can 
not  write  a  novel;  religion  can;  that  is 
religion's  perennial  advantage  over  phil- 
osophy. A  person  may  be  a  vital  thing, 
but  the  word  "personal"  is  only  a  little 
more  alive  than  the  word  "impersonal"; 
and  philosophy  must  reckon  with  the 
word.  Mr.  Powys,  in  his  resolute  em- 
phasis on  the  personal  and  human  side  of 
things,  reminds  one  a  little  of  an  artist 
who,  shivering  in  a  chilly  garret,  should 
seek  to  warm  himself  by  painting  con- 
flagrations. Mr.  Powys  is  a  poet,  and  his 
English,  always  good,  is,  when  he 
chooses,  of  a  rare  plasticity,  and  richly, 
if  somewhat  duskily,  poetic ;  but  there  is 
always  some  hint,  both  in  words  and 
ideas,  of  the  "sapless  foliage  of  the 
ocean." 

The  book  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
an  ultimate  duality  which  identifies  life 
with  a  perpetual  debate  between  a  love 
which  is  not  quite  love  but  rather  cre- 
ative aspiration  and  a  malice  which  is  not 
malice  at  all  but  inertia,  or,  as  Mr.  Powys 
would  put  it,  resistance  to  creation.  This 
seems  probable  enough,  but  one's  agree- 
ment would  voice  itself  in  a  "Yes,  yes" 
rather  than  in  a  "Hear,  hear."  The  "ulti- 
mate ideas"  by  the  half-discovery,  half- 
creation,  of  which  love  generates  the  uni- 
verse are  the  old-time  ideals  of  goodness, 
truth,  and  beauty.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
"The  Idea  of  Communism"  in  which  com- 
munism or  rather  its  idea  is  upheld  and 
glorified.  The  argument  of  this  very  well 
written  and  suggestive  chapter  is  briefly 
this,  that,  since  the  instinct  of  disinter- 
estedness in  man  is  far  higher  than  the 
appropriative  or  possessive  instinct,  the 
civic  goal  of  the  race  must  be  the  form  of 
state  which  embodies  the  superior  im- 
pulse. This  assumes  of  course  the  vic- 
tory of  the  higher  instinct,  and  if  the 
triumph  of  communism  in  the  state  is  to 
attend  upon  the  very  leisurely  progress 
of  the   triumph   of  disinterestedness  in 


the  individual,  one  hardly  knows  whether 
communism  has  more  occasion  to  rejoice 
in  the  certainty,  or  to  grieve  at  the  ad- 
journment, of  its  prospects. 

"The  Comple.x  Vision"  is  the  able  work 
of  a  gifted  mind  defeated  with  honor  to 
itself  in  a  contest  with  the  insuperable. 
It  makes  notable  concessions  to  the  com- 
mon instinct  of  mankind,  but  in  forms  in 
which  that  common  instinct  can  hardly 
be  trusted  to  recognize  their  value;  or 
rather,  let  us  say,  it  exemplifies  the  revolt 
of  philosophy  against  its  own  habit  of  ex- 
plaining the  vivid  and  the  interesting  by 
the  lifeless  and  the  dull.  It  is  a  book  of 
rare  intellectual  subtlety,  which,  by  dint 
of  subtlety,  now  and  then  almost  reverts 
to  innocence.  It  is  a  book  full  of  moral 
beauty  in  its  ideals,  though  it  scarcely 
furnishes  those  ideals  either  with  a  new 
chart  or  a  new  dynamo.  Guidance  it 
might  supply,  but  hardly  leadership, 
b.  W.  Firkins 

Music 

Opera  of  the  Past  and 
Future 

THE  opera  season  is  now  dead  and 
gone.  The  "stars"  are  scattering. 
Some  have  sailed  already.  And  soon  an- 
other season  will  be  talked  of  by  the  rival 
companies,  one  headed  as  of  old  by  Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza,  the  other  planned  and 
ordered  by  Miss  Garden. 

In  years  to  come  we  shall  remember 
the  past  season  above  all  by  two  events : 
the  breakdown,  after  seventeen  years  of 
quite  unprecedented  popularity,  of 
Caruso,  and  the  assumption,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  annals  of  our  music,  of  the 
task  of  management  by  a  brave  woman. 
Without  Caruso  opera  at  the  Metro- 
politan had  seemed  unthinkable..  Yet,  as 
we  know,  despite  that  tenor's  absence 
from  the  bills  for  several  months,  the 
public  did  not  fail  in  its  attendance  at 
the  Metropolitan.  To  help  us  to  have  pa- 
tience till  he  comes  to  us  again  we  shall 
have  Titta  Ruffe,  Gigli,  Galli-Curci,  Flor- 
ence Easton,  Danise,  and  a  score  of  other 
singers,  among  them  a  few  who  might 
have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  ranks.  I 
shall  not  name  them.  It  would  not  per- 
haps be  gracious.  Besides,  your  readers 
know  their  names  themselves. 

The  ideal  should  and  may  be  not  an 
opera  house  dependent  on  one  star  or  on 
two  stars,  but  a  great  institution  built 
up  on  a  plan  that  would  assure  us  good, 
all-round  performances.  And  not  only  of 
classic  master-works,  but  also  of  new 
works  which  have  a  right  to  a  respectful 
presentation.  The  guiding  purpose  of  the 
prosperous  Metropolitan  should  be  to 
keep  its  patrons  well  abreast  of  art.  A 
hundred  famous  operas  are  unknown 
here.  For  instance,  of  the  French  school, 
"Le    Roi    d'Ys,"    "L'Etranger,"    "Gwen- 


doline," "Ca.stor  et  Pollux,"  "Le  Pre-aux- 
Clercs,"  "Les  Troyens  a  Carthage,"  "Fer- 
vaal,"  and  the  two  now  completed  novel- 
ties of  Charpentier,  "L'Amour  au  Fau- 
bourg" and  the  sequel  to  "Louise"  en- 
titled "Julie."  Of  the  Italian  school  there 
are  "Meloenis,"  "Loreley,"  and  the  first 
lyric  efforts  of  the  early  Florentines.  The 
Russians  might  delight  us  with  "Sneg- 
ourotchka"  and  "Koventchina,"  and  pos- 
sibly with  various  other  operas.  While 
even  in  this  country  I  could  tell  you  of 
three  works  as  yet  unsung — one  by 
Charles  Ruggles,  a  newcomer  of  auda- 
cious quality,  one  by  the  Flagler  laureate, 
Louis  Gruenberg  (with  a  libretto  by 
Busoni),  and  one  now  being  written  (and 
maybe  not  yet  quite  ready)  by  Charles 
Loeffler. 

We  shall  demand  next  season  some- 
thing more  important  in  the  shape  of 
novelties  than  "The  Polish  Jew"  and 
such  a  trifle  as  "Le  Carillon  iMagique." 
Revivals  we  shall  also  hope  to  hear.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  "Ariane  et  Barbe- 
Bleue"  (with  a  new  Ariane)  restored  to 
us;  and  we  are  longing  for  the  addition 
to  the  repertory  of  "Le  Jongleur  de 
Notre-Dame,"  "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
"Petrouchka,"  "Boris  Godounow,"  and — 
yes  "Salome."  We  may  be  willing,  some 
months  hence,  to  hear  "The  Ring"  pei-- 
formed — but  not  in  German,  or,  in  de- 
fault of  the  whole  drama  of  the  "Nibel- 
ung's  Ring,"  at  least  "The  Walkyr."  We 
do  not  hanker  for  more  operas  of  the 
Veritists,  except  for  one,  which  I  have 
named,  by  Catalani.  There  is  a  reaction 
going  on  against  the  eternal,  well-worn 
operas  of  Puccini.  We  love  them,  to  be 
sure,  in  moderation.  But  we  have  really 
had  too  much  of  some  of  them.  I  think 
we  could  do  very  well  indeed  next  year 
without  "Tosca"  and,  say,  "Manon 
Lescaut."  We  have  been  overdosed  with 
Verdi's  raw  "Don  Carlos,"  and  we  rebel 
against  some  works  of  Donizetti. 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  must,  I  fear,  be 
given  again.  The  Italian  standees  icill 
not  weary  of  that  opera.  But  why  not  put 
it  on  from  time  to  time,  not  with  "Pag- 
liacci,"  but  with  "La  Navarraise"  of 
Massenet  or  "Gianni  Schicchi"? 

Aside  from  matters  which  concern  the 
repertory,  the  ideal  opera-house  should  be 
built  up  on  discipline.  And  this  should  be 
enforced  with  a  firm  hand  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  house  and  by  his  henchmen, 
the  stage  manager  and  the  conductors. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza  has  published  his  annual 
forecast  of  his  next  season.  It  promises 
us,  besides  Rimski-Korsakoff's  "Sne- 
gourotchka,"  Lalo's  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  and 
other  works  suggested  in  my  article  as 
appropriate  novelties,  a  revival  in  Ger- 
man (why  in  German?)  of  "Die  Wal- 
kuere,"  and  of  Massenet's  intense  and 
moving  one-act  work,  "La  Navarraise." 
Charles  Henry  JIeltzer 
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THE  movenuni  for  general  reconstruc- 
tion now  on  foot  in  France  could 
not  fail  to  elaliorate  a  fertile  idea  which, 
ever  .since  the  middle  of  the  la.st  century, 
has  been  a  suliioct  of  .serious  discussion 
but  to  which  the  jiarties  in  power  always 
refused  to  consent.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion abolished  the  ancient  provinces  and 
traced  a  new  network  of  administrative 
areas  known  \>y  the  name  of  "departe- 
ments."  The  ihanjre  was  a  laudable  at- 
tempt at  simplification  as  it  made  for  a 
centralized  goxeriiment,  but  the  tend- 
ency was  pusht'd  to  the  extreme  by  the 
.Jacobins  and,  after  them,  by  Napoleon. 
The  Emperor  reduced  the  "departe- 
ments"  and  the  communes  to  such  a 
state  of  dependence  that  local  life  in 
France  lost  all  individuality  and  became 
almost  completely  extinct.  Paris  ab- 
sorbed all  activities,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  provincial  towns  and  the  countryside. 

It  was  against  this  excessive  centrali- 
zation that  many  authoritative  voices 
were  raised.  The  positivist  Auguste 
Comte,  the  revolutionary  Proudhon,  the 
Catholic  sociologist  Le  Play  brought 
various  arguments  to  the  fore  to  obvi- 
ate a  state  of  things  which  they  deemed 
prejudicial  to  the  national  health.  But 
their  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  It  seemed 
to  be  feared  le.st  decentralization,  or  re- 
gionalism, should  mark  a  return  to  the 
ideas  of  the  .Ancien  Regime  and  com- 
promise the  results  of  the  Revolution. 
Words  have  that  power  of  inspiring 
terror. 

The  opposition  was  especially  ob- 
stinate in  Government  circles.  Accus- 
tomed to  find,  in  all  the  towns  of  some 
importance,  subordinates  who  transmit 
the  orders  of  the  central  power  and  prac- 
tically hold  the  municipalities  in  tute- 
lage, the  Ministers  are  naturally  little 
anxious  to  dispense  with  these  devoted 
agents.  Neither  have  the  Members  of 
Parliament  any  interest  in  their  disap- 
pearance, as  they  are  an  invaluable  aid  to 
them  in  solving  a  thousand  every-day 
difficulties  and  in  procuring  them  certain 
favors. 

It  is,  therefore,  outside  the  political 
parties  that  one  will  find  the  most  ardent 
champions  of  regionalism.  Their  cause 
was  considerably  strengthened  by  the 
support  of  the  geographer  Vidal  de  la 
RIache  who,  free  from  any  contact  with 
electoral  intrigue,  and  an  absolutely  ob- 
jective student  of  the  problem,  came  out 
for  a  complete  revision  of  the  present 
.lystem.  On  the  strength  of  this  disin- 
terested approval  of  their  aims,  the  re- 
gionalists  redoubled  their  activity.  At 
the  scholar's  instigation,  young  univer- 
sity graduates  chose  as  the  subject  for 
doctoral  theses  the  study  of  geographical 
regions,  to  which  they  restored  the  an- 
cient names  that  have  disappeared  from 


the  map,  if  not  from  the  current  lan- 
guage. Thus,  since  1900,  a  series  of 
monographs  has  been  devoted  to  the  old 
countries  of  P'rance:  Picardie,  Cham- 
pagne, Basse-Normandie. 

But  for  an  idea  to  make  progress  in 
France  it  is  necessary  that  it  acquire 
literary  prestige.  One  region  is  especially 
favored  in  this  respect.  The  imposing 
figure  of  Mistral  has,  for  half  a  century, 
dominated  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
Provence.  In  his  poetry  he  reconstructed 
the  literary  language  of  his  small  native 
land,  he  disinterred  and  coordinated  its 
legends  and  its  stories.  He  became  the 
centre  of  a  generation  of  ardent  region- 
alists  best  known  among  whom  is  the 
royalist  leader  Charles  Maurras. 

So  the  time  appeared  to  have  come  for 
the  movement  to  crystalize  its  doctrine, 
and  in  the  year  1900  the  founders  of 
the  "Federation  regionaliste  franqaise," 
belonging  to  divers  political  milieux,  aj)- 
plied  themselves  to  the  task.  In  the  par- 
liamentary world  it  found  a  spokesman  in 
the  person  of  M.  Jean  Hennessey.  He 
used  to  base  his  argument  on  consid- 
erations of  an  economical  order,  which 
have  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  majority 
of  our  contemporaries  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  assumed  predominant  im- 
portance. Here,  as  in  many  another  do- 
main, the  crisis,  which  we  have  barely 
succeeded  in  weathering,  has  done  in- 
finitely more  for  the  promotion  of  the 
movement  than  could  have  been  achieved 
by  the  most  efficiently  conducted  propa- 
ganda. One  can  form  an  estimate  of 
this  unexpected  progress  by  reading  the 
professions  of  faith  of  the  candidates 
for  the  latest  legislative  elections;  the 
regionalist  reform  was  demanded  by  the 
Socialists  as  well  as  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, only  the  remains  of  the  old  parties 
(those  which  lost  the  greatest  number 
of  seats  in  Parliament )  seem  to  be  hos- 
tile to  so  profound  a  modification  of  our 
administrative  methods  approved  by  a 
century  of  experience. 

To  what,  in  effect,  does  the  change 
amount?  It  will  mean  the  substitution 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  new  divisions 
for  the  89  departments  now  in  existence, 
entailing  the  discharge  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Government  functionaries.  The 
regions  thus  created  will  have  to  elect 
their  own  deliberative  assemblies  free 
to  vote  their  own  budgets  and  possessing 
a  duly  circumscribed  initiative.  In 
short,  the  centralized  state  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  its  attributes,  barring  those, 
of  course,  whose  retention  is  essential  to 
the  national  life. 

A  first  step  on  the  new  road  was  made 
when  M.  Clementel,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, in  the  midst  of  the  war  gave  offi- 
cial life  to  certain  groups  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  which  spontaneously  had  con- 
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joined  for  the  protection  of  their  common 
interests.  The  first  group  thus  created 
was  that  of  Nancy,  which  received  recog- 
nition in  the  spring  of  1918.  Then  fol- 
lowed Clermont-Ferrand,  Montpellier, 
Marseilles.  At  the  present  moment 
nearly  all  the  chambers  are  thus  incor- 
porated, not  always  in  the  way  foreseen 
by  M.  elemental,  but  according  to  their 
affinities  and  e.xigencies.  These  groups 
are  called  "i-egions  economiques."  They 
are  so  far  provided  with  a  study  budget 
only,  which  enables  them  to  engage  in 
investigations  and  to  undertake  with  cau- 
tion their  definitive  organization. 

The  successful  end  of  the  war  fur- 
nished a  new  argument  in  favor  of  re- 
gionalism. The  return  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine to  the  mother  country  necessitated 
the  resort  to  methods  securing  the  prom- 
ised respect  of  the  liberties  dear  to  the 
recovered  provinces.  Their  legislation 
and  their  customs  were  not  ours.  Ves- 
tiges of  the  organization  of  the  Second 
Empire,  on  which  organisms  born  during 
the  German  occupation  had  been  super- 
posed, a  religious  status  different  from 
that  of  France,  all  these  could  not  sud- 
denly be  canceled  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
One  had  to  send  to  Strassburg  a  "Com- 
missaire  General,"  whose  task  would  be 
to  apply  a  transitional  regime  and  to  de- 
vise a  system  of  real  decentralization. 

The  liberated  regions,  in  their  turn, 
demanded  at  once  a  similar  regime.  The 
terrible  situation  in  which  five  years  of 
relentless  warfare  had  left  them  required 
immediate  relief  which  they  could  not 
expect  to  obtain  from  an  unwieldy  ad- 
ministrative machine,  far  removed  from, 
the  places  where  its  action  was  to  take 
effect.  Thus  it  came,  if  not  to  the  solu- 
tion proposed  by  those  who  were  chiefly 
concerned  in  this  matter,  to  the  creation 
at  least  of  a  special  Ministrj'  for  the 
devastated  regions. 

Private  initiative  did  not  lag  behind. 
The  "Federation  Nationale  des  Coopera- 
tives de  Consummation"  is  trying  to 
form  regional  groups  of  the  local 
cooperatives.  Again,  at  the  Congress  of 
the  "Agriculture  Fran^aise,"  held  at 
Tours  in  the  last  days  of  May,  1920,  the 
representatives  of  the  professional  asso- 
ciations, when  the  question  of  the  "Cham- 
bres  d'Agriculture,"  whose  creation  had 
been  voted  in  principle,  was  brought  up 
for  discussion,  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  regional  and  not  of  departmen- 
tal chambers. 

If  their  demand  should  be  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  the  progress  towards  de- 
centralization would  be  considerable. 
And  in  that  direction  much  propaganda 
is  still  to  be  done.  The  large  majority 
of  the  French  are  conservative  and  in- 
clined to  put  up  with  the  inconveniences 
of  the  established  order  of  things  rather 
than  to  escape  from  them  by  a  leap  into 
the  unknown. 

Andre  Rostand 
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.4  Returned  Lkrninian  Soldier 
Writes  His  Brotlier  in  America 

Dear  Stefan: 

.  .  .  but  when  I  returned,  penniless,  weakened  by  my  three 
wounds  and  those  terrible  weeks  of  typhus,  I  found  our  village  of 
Yaroslavichi  a  mass  of  ruins.  There  are  only  138  lamilies  left  and 
most  cf  them  have  had  to  live  in  holes  in  the  ground  during  the 
cold  winter  months.  Since  Anna's*  death,  our  children  have  been 
living  with  grandmother.  I  cannot  help  worryint;  about  them — 
they  have  so  little  to  eat — but  thank  God  they  are  not  crippled  like 
some  of  the  babies  who  have  recently  been  born  here.  We  are  anx- 
ious to  plant  some  crops,  but  there  are  only  10  starved  horses  in 
the  village  and  not  a  single  plow  or  hoc,  no  milch  cattle  and  no 
seed.  In  addition  to  our  sufferings,  we  are  enduring  a  cruel  racial 
persecution  because  we  do  not  want  to  become  Poles.  ...  I 
kiss  you  my  dear  Brother,  and  hope  you  can  send  us  some  help 
before  long. 

MICHAEL 
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Conditions  similar  to  those  described  above  exist  in 
most  villages  of  Eastern  Galicia  today 

Seven  years  ot  war  and  military'  occupation  have  laid  waste  this  country,  formerly 
"the  granary  of  Europe."     Anemia,  scrotiila,  rachitis,  tuberculosis  are  rite;  typhus  again  impends. 

Before  the  war.  Vienna  and  other  industrial  centers  drew  a  large  part  of  their  food  supply 
from  this  region  of  the  famous  "black  soil."  Now  this  district  cannot  feed  itself.  Over  half  the 
farm  land  is  idle.  One  million  peasants  arc  menaced  with  starvation.  Renewed  production  in  this 
province  will  be  a  real  step  forward  in  European  reconstruction. 

THE  .\MERICAN   FRIENDS  (QLAKERS)  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

wants  to  help  these  thrifty  people  to  help  themselves.  They  have  made  a  thorough  survey  of  this 
territory  and  are  well  acquainted  with  its  needs.  There  is  a  Quaker  unit  now  operating  nearby — 
the  only  organization  working  in  the  rural  districts.  They  are  ready  to  start  agricultural  recon- 
struction in  Eastern  Galicia  as  soon  as  funds  are  supplied. 

(live  these  peasants  the  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  timber,  etc..  with  which  to  produce 
their  own  tood.     Help  them  to  feed  themselves  and  other  districts  of  starving  Ilurope. 

Your  contribution,  sent  in  now,  will  enable  them  to  plant  sufficient  crops  for  the  spring.  Thus 
it  is  in  your  power  to  provide 

Relief  once  and  for  all 


Address  contributions  to 

East  Galician   Relief 

National  American  Bank 
8  West  40th  St. 

New  York  City 


COMMITTEE 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Chairman 

Edward  T.  Booth,  Secretary 
Van  Wyck  Brooks  Harvey  O'Higgins 

Nicholas  Ceglinsky  Louis  F.  Post 

Albert   DeSilver  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Post 

Norman   Hapgood  Nicholas  Repen 

James  G.  MacDonald      Dr.  Peter  Roberts 
John  Martinetz  Miroslav  Sichinsky 

L.  Hollingsworth  Wood 

BANK 
National   American   Bank   of   New   York  City 
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IITR.  HOOVER'S  peremptory  de- 
mand  for  the  freeing  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  succor  for  starving  Rus- 
sians at  the  hands  of  the  American 
Relief  Commission,  gives  one  some- 
thing of  a  shock  until  one  reflects  up- 
on the  nature  of  the  situation.  Some 
of  our  radicals  have  made  a  formal 
protest  on  the  ground  that  "we  hold 
to-day  in  our  own  prisons  Russians 
convicted  of  far  less  serious  political 
offenses  than  our  compatriots  in  Rus- 
sia." Such  a  protest  involves  the  as- 
sumption that  the  methods  and  pract- 
ices of  the  Soviet  Government  are  on 
a  parity  with  those  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  civilized  nations  in  general. 
This  is  an  assumption  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  never 
admitted.  Moreover,  it  is  an  assump- 
tion which  is  completely  disposed  of, 
not  by  the  testimony  of  "capitalistic" 
journalists  and  reporters,  but  by  ac- 


count after  account  which  has  come 
out  of  Russia  from  the  pens  of  persons 
who  were  (and  some  of  whom  still 
are)  wholly  favorable  to  the  Bolshe- 
vist programme  and  who  certainly  did 
not  wish  to  impute  to  it  any  crime  of 
which  it  was  not  guilty.  The  very 
name  of  the  Extraordinary  Commis- 
sion has  become  a  symbol  of  despot- 
ism as  ruthless  and  as  arbitrary  as 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Mr.  Hoov- 
er's demand  is  not  a  mere  bargaining 
stipulation — so  much  food  for  so 
many  American  prisoners  released; 
it  is  a  flat  declaration  that  Americans 
do  not  acknowledge  the  doings  of  the 
Extraordinary  Commission  and  the 
rest  of  the  Bolshevist  apparatus  of 
oppression  as  coming  within  the  pale 
of  ordinary  civilized  procedure.  They 
are  no  more  firmly  of  that  opinion 
now  than  they  have  been  all  along; 
the  diff'erence  is  only  that  now  there 
is  a  chance  to  give  to  that  opinion 
practical  effect.  Mr.  Hoover  saw  the 
chance,  and  availed  himself  of  it  with 
his  usual  prompt  decisiveness ;  and 
that  is  about  all  there  is  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

T>Y  a  happy  coincidence  Mr.  Hoov- 
er's  offer  of  aid  to  Russia's  starv- 
ing children  follows  close  upon  the  is- 
suance of  the  report  of  that  marvel- 
lous work  which  he  originated  early 
in  the  Great  War,  and  whose  record 
will  ever  be  a  monument  of  noble 
achievement.  Nothing  comparable, 
either  in  conception  or  in  execution, 
to  the  work  of  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium  can  be  showm  in 
all  the  annals  of  humane  endeavor. 
It  is  thrilling,  even  now,  to  recall  the 
feeling  with  which,  bowed  down  as 
all  spirits  were  with  the  thought  of 
the  desolation  of  Belgium,  we  began 
to  realize  that  there  was  being  car- 
ried on,  in  the  face  of  tremendous  dif- 
ficulties, political  and  military  as  well 


as  economic  and  administrative,  a 
work  of  rescue  far  beyond  what  any- 
body had  imagined  was  possible.  A 
few  persons  had  known,  even  before 
this  work  was  begun,  of  the  unob- 
trusive efficiency  with  which  Mr. 
Hoover,  in  London,  had  met  the  prob- 
lems that  confronted  thousands  of 
Americans  suddenly  caught  in  the 
maelstrom  of  the  world  war;  to  the 
public  at  large  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium  was  the  first  oc- 
casion for  hearing  his  name.  Pres- 
ently it  appeared  that  his  own  devo- 
tion had  been  emulated,  in  their  de- 
gree, by  a  band  of  associates  who  gave 
all  that  was  in  them  to  make  the  un- 
dertaking a  success.  In  the  record 
now  before  the  world  it  is  made  plain 
that  the  efficiency  with  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  Commission  were  ad- 
ministered was  of  a  qualitj-  to  match 
the  splendid  purpose  that  inspired  it. 

A  MONG  the  hopeful  reports  of  econ- 
omic  prospects  in  Europe,  which 
seem  to  be  coming  in  more  and  more 
frequently  these  days,  we  note  partic- 
ularly that  which  Mr.  George  E.  Rob- 
erts has  made  in  an  interview  on  his 
return  to  this  country.  Mr.  Roberts 
is  not  a  man  who  speaks  carelessly. 
He  has  no  expectation  of  a  sudden  or 
complete  revival ;  but  he  does  find  that 
"Europe  has  turned  the  corner  and  is 
faced  toward  better  times,"  that 
France  is  approaching  its  pre-war  in- 
come producing  capacity,  that  there 
are  signs  of  better  economic  relations 
between  France  and  Germany,  and 
that  there  is  even  a  "revival  of  hope 
for  the  future  of  Vienna."  But  in  the 
forefront  of  the  whole  matter  he 
places  the  removal  of  the  danger  of 
revolutionary  upheaval : 

Tn  the  first  place  the  danger  of  social  revolu- 
tion outside  of  Russia  is  past.  That  fear  no 
longer  overshadows  Europe.  The  example  of 
Rus?"a  has  saved  t^<e  rpst  "^f  Europe.  .\- 
knowlcdge   of   conditions   in   Russia   has   per- 
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mcated  every  part  of  Kiiprope  and  reached  all 
dasscs. 

Now  let  somebody  trj'  to  compute  the 
damage  that  has  been  done  by  those 
who  so  lonp  persisted  in  believing  that 
"the  example  of  Russia"  was  going 
to  "save  the  rest  of  Europe"  in  quite 
the  opposite  way. 

OENATOR  BORAH  is  not  averse  to 
^  using  a  club  to  enforce  his  will 
on  the  world.  Being  convinced  that 
universal  disarmament  is  the  sover- 
eign remedy,  he  suggests  that  a  skilful 
handling  of  the  Allied  war  debt  to 
the  United  States  would  bring  Europe 
to  her  senses  on  the  question  of  dis- 
armament. His  argument  has  all  the 
plausibility  of  the  usual  specious  argu- 
ment. For  it  is  not  hard  to  show  that 
"the  tax-payer  of  the  United  States 
is  carrjing  the  burdens  of  armament 
for  herself,  for  France,  and  for  Eng- 
land. Under  this  policy  we  are  financ- 
ing the  armament  programme  of 
Europe."  Manifestly  the  American 
tax-payer  has  a  right  to  say  what  this 
programme  shall  be.  All  this  reason- 
ing is  quite  complete  except  for  the 
absence  of  one  element.  It  happens 
to  be  the  most  important  element  of 
the  lot.  The  hope  of  disarmament 
rests  upon  voluntary  agreement,  and 
any  nation  which  should  attempt  to 
force  the  Powers  to  make  up  their 
minds  voluntarily  would  be  taking  the 
first  big  step  towards  a  dictatorship 
of  the  world's  proletariat. 

TTNHOLY  glee  will  pervade  the 
^  camp  of  the  radicals  over  State 
Senator  Lusk's  handsome  silver  ser- 
vice, received  as  a  testimonial  of  re- 
gard from  beneficiaries  of  legislation 
which  he  promoted.  A  man  who  un- 
dertakes to  be  the  savior  of  society 
ought  to  keep  a  better  watch  over  his 
own  goings  and  comings.  Mr.  Lusk's 
name  is  identified  with  all  that  is  most 
extreme  in  the  way  of  heresy-hunting. 
From  the  standpoint  of  good  old-fash- 
ioned American  liberalism  it  may  be 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  the  man 
who,  so  far  as  New  York  State  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  the  leading  figure  in 
proscriptive  moves  against  Social- 
ism, .should  prove  to  have  been  so 
in.sensitive  about  qualifications  for 
public  office  which  most   people   re- 


gard as  even  more  imperative  than 
economic  orthodoxy.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
Mr.  Lusk  is  discredited ;  but  oh  what 
a  precious  morsel  he  has  given  the 
Socialists  to  roll  over  their  tongues! 

'yHE  aircraft  bombing  attacks  on 
the  fx-German  battleship  Oxt- 
friesland  proved  of  great  experi- 
mental value;  but,  though  we  do  not 
pretend  to  know  everything,  it  seems 
to  us  that,  with  better  management, 
they  might  have  been  much  more 
profitable.  They  proved  that  a  2000- 
Ib.  bomb  (container  1000  lbs.,  charge 
of  TNT  1000  lbs.)  will  penetrate  a  3- 
inch  protective  deck  or,  dropped 
alongside,  will  start  the  seams  The 
damage  that  might  be  done  by  1000- 
Ib.  bombs  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  ascertained  by  the  tests.  On 
Wednesday  the  20th,  33  bombs  of 
250  lbs.  weight  and  19  of  600  lbs. 
weight  -each  were  dropped  on  and 
around  the  unfortunate  ship ;  of 
which  two  of  each  kind  exploded  on 
the  deck.  Deck  and  hull  were  ap- 
parently unharmed,  nor,  we  under- 
stand, was  serious  injury  done  to  the 
vitals  by  shock.  It  was  discovered, 
however,  the  next  morning  that  the 
stern  had  .settled  two  feet  in  the  in- 
terval, showing  that  the  underw-ater 
seams  had  been  started  a  little.  On 
Friday  five  1000-lb.  bombs  were 
dropped,  of  which  three  struck  the 
deck  without  penetrating  it.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  more  bombs  of  this  weight 
were  not  dropped.  In  view  of  the  be- 
lated damage  from  the  600-pounders, 
the  possibility  might  have  been  dem- 
onstrated of  sinking  the  ship  with  a 
number  of  1000-pounders  well  placed 
alongside.  If  so,  it  is  important  to 
know  how  many  would  do  the  trick. 

nPHE  first  2000-pounder  dropped 
■■■  struck  the  water  close  to  the 
target  at  12:19  p.  m.  It  doubtless 
started  the  seams,  but  its  precise  ef- 
fect will  never  be  known.  The  ne.xt 
bomb  was  badly  aimed,  and  struck 
300  yards  away.  The  next  hit  the 
deck  and  tore  a  great  hole.  The  next, 
at  12.26  p.  m.,  struck  close  in  and 
lifted  the  target.  The  next,  at  12:27, 
striking  close  in,  dealt  the  coup  dr 
f/ificc     But  we  do   not  know  how 


much  this  last  bomb  profited  by  the 
effect  of  the  other  explosions.  There 
was  a  very  distinguished  gallery  of 
spectators,  and  presumably  the  inter- 
ests of  .science  were  sacrificed  to  their 
entertainment.  To  get  full  value  out 
of  the  tests,  the  effect  of  each  lOOO-'.b. 
and  2000-lb.  direct  hit  or  explosion 
close  to  the  hull  should  have  been 
carefully  studied,  and  the  cumulative 
effects  noted.  A  careful  study  of  the 
effect  of  each  1000-lb.  and  2000-lb.- 
bomb  dropped  might  have  shown  that 
a  bomb  of  intermediate  weight  (say 
1200  lbs.  at  a  venture)  would  suffice 
to  ruin  a  battleship  of  the  Ostfries- 
land  type.  The  .smaller  the  bomb  the 
better;  for  2000  lbs.  is  a  whopping 
weight  for  an  airplane  to  carry.  We 
make  no  doubt  that  with  practice  air- 
men can  develop  an  aiming  system 
effective  against  a  rapidly  moving 
battleship.  The  Congressional  repre- 
sentatives in  the  gallerj'  were  doubt- 
less impressed,  as  was  intended,  and 
will  vote  the  aircraft  and  aircraft  car- 
riers the  navy  asks  for. 

T>ICHES  in  plentj'  are  tucked  into 
-'^'-  the  month's  session,  beginning  on 
Friday  of  this  week,  of  the  new  In- 
.stitute  of  Politics  at  Williams  Colk'j:i'. 
A  better  understanding  of  interna- 
tional relations  is  the  object  definitely 
set,  and  to  achieve  it  there  have  been 
enrolled  as  lecturers  such  outstanding 
figures  as  Lord  Bryce,  e.x-Premier 
Tommaso  Tittoni,  the  Hungarian 
Count  Paul  Teleki,  and  Professor 
Archille  Vialate,  besides  such  distin- 
guished Americans  as  President  Low- 
ell and  Professors  A.  C.  Coolidge,  F, 
W.  Taussig,  C.  H.  Ha.skins,  J.  S. 
Reeves.  Most  of  these  lecturers  are 
strong  advocates  of  a  league  of  na- 
tions and  will  undoubtedly  make  a 
plea  for  a  revival  by  America  of  that 
plan.  In  spite  of  all  the  public  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  in  the  year 
and  a  half  before  the  Presidential 
election,  this  country  sorely  needs  in- 
telligent instruction  on  the  practical 
workings  of  the  idea,  as  well  as  on  the 
numerous  intricate  problems  which 
would  come  before  such  a  body  for 
settlement.  There  need  be  no  fear 
that  America,  having  retired  fror 
the  war,  means  to  turn  her  back  ot 
the  rest  of  the  world. 
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'X'HE  population  of  France  (Alsace 
and  Lorraine  not  being  consid- 
ered) is  now  approximately  36i/o 
millions,  having  decreased  by  some 
two  millions  since  1911.  The  popu- 
lation of  Germany,  despite  territorial 
losses,  is  well  above  60  millions.  A 
German  authority  states  that  there 
are  in  Germany  over  29  million  men 
and  women  capable  of  working,  in 
France  not  more  than  18  millions. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  workers  in 
Germany  increases  by  500,000  yearly ; 
the  number  in  France  tends  to  de- 
crease. There  are  said  to  be  1,900,- 
000  tuberculosis  invalids  in  France; 
their  death-rate  being  20,000  per 
year.  Such  aspects  of  things  cause 
us  to  admire  French  magnanimity, 
moderation,  and  buoyancy. 

A  S  a  people  we  like  to  see  our  Pres- 
"^  idents  genuinely  interested  in 
their  recreations.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
a  bewildering  array  in  which  he  was 
absorbed.  Life  held  out  to  Mr.  Taft, 
while  on  the  golf  links,  but  one  am- 
bition, to  break  100.  Mr.  Harding, 
as  might  be  expected  of  one  always 
willing  to  take  advice  from  best-in- 
formed quarters,  has  gone  straight  to 
the  professionals  on  the  matter  of 
his  own  golf.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  his  deep  interest  in  the 
game.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the 
practical  Harding  is  deluding  himself. 
If  he  watches  the  shots  of  Jim  Barnes 
and  listens  to  the  latter's  lingo,  he 
knows  at  heart  that  each  talks  a  dif- 
ferent language.  For  Mr.  Harding 
golf  is  his  substitute  for  philosophy. 
Always  there  is  that  alluring  ideal, 
par,  the  more  to  be  striven  for  be- 
cause never  quite  attainable.  Par  and 
the  millennium  have  no  terrors  for 
Jim  Barnes.  For  Harding  they  have. 
Jim  has  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as 
to  what  he  must  first  do  in  order  to 
join  the  elect. 

"W7"E  welcome  any  opportunity  to 
drive  home  the  importance  of 
classical  education.  A  royal  commis- 
sion in  England  has  just  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  educational 
authorities  and  to  teachers  themselves 
for  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  stud- 
ents have  formed  a  distaste  for  these 
languages  because  their  study  never 


got  beyond  the  bare  grammatical 
bones.  As  to  the  disciplinary  value  of 
a  study  of  the  languages  there  can 
be  no  question ;  yet  it  would  be  better 
to  neglect  the  languages  entirely 
rather  than  never  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  ideas  which  they  express. 
The  study  of  the  languages  in  trans- 
lation is  a  very  fair  half  loaf,  for 
by  it  youths  could  so  easily  be  at- 
tracted to  the  broad  ideas  which  went 
into  the  making  of  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization.  There  are  plenty  of 
strictly  modern  subjects  which,  by 
comparison,  would  seem  stale  and  un- 
profitable. In  these  days  of  overmuch 
publicity  perhaps  what  is  most  needed 
is  an  enlightened  and  popular  propa- 
ganda for  the  classics. 

T^HE  great  Canadian  Northland  has 
long  been  known  for  its  furs,  more 
recently  for  its  gold,  and  now  it  is 
oil  that  brings  it  again  to  public  no- 
tice. Last  winter  a  party  of  seasoned 
prospectors  made  their  way  from 
White  Horse  on  the  upper  Yukon  to 
Fort  Norman  on  the  Mackenzie — 
barely  four  hundred  miles  as  the  crov/ 
flies,  but  nearly  a  thousand  as  the  men 
and  dogs  had  to  go.  It  was  somewhat 
disconcerting,  perhaps,  to  find  the 
Imperial  Oil  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Standard  Oil,  already  there  and 
operating  a  1500-barrel  well,  but  for- 
tunately there  was  no  lack  of  stakable 
claims  for  all  who  had  yet  arrived. 
In  places  oil  was  bubbling  from  the 
ground,  and  elsewhere  great  deposits 
of  the  finest  anthracite  were  on  fire. 
High  time  that  the  advance-guard  of 
civilization  arrived  to  prevent  such 
waste.  Now  there  will  be  a  rush  to 
the  new  field  and  promoters  will  be- 
gin to  be  active.  But  it  might  be  well 
for  prospectors  and  investors  to  re- 
member that  transportation  facilities 
in  those  parts  are  still  very  primitive 
— canoe  and  dog-sled  being  the  most 
approved.  There  is  no  railway  with- 
in a  thousand  miles,  as  railways  go, 
and  a  pipe-line  to  tide-water  is  out  of 
the  question.  Remains  only  the  great 
Mackenzie  River  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  both  navigable  for  some  weeks 
every  summer,  weather  and  the  ice- 
pack permitting.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  old  whalers  of  New  Bedford  or 
their  successors  of  Seattle  could  throw 
light  on  this  problem. 


'yHE  foregoing  episode  supplies  a 
text  for  believers  in  the  economic 
interpretation  of  history.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  conscious  or  un- 
conscious motives  that  brought  Span- 
ish, French,  and  English  explorers 
and  settlers  to  America,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  few  would  go  to  the 
Mackenzie  River  or  the  Klondike  or 
Alaska  except  for  furs  or  whales  or 
gold  or  oil.  In  fact,  if  there  had  been 
sufficient  economic  inducement,  the 
North  Pole  would  have  been  discov- 
ered long  ago.  Yet  the  economic  is 
not  the  whole  of  life,  for  even  pros- 
pectors and  other  commercial  pi- 
oneers love  adventure  for  its  own 
sake  and  rejoice  in  danger,  both  at 
the  time  and  in  the  later  thinking  and 
telling  of  it.  And  when  we  consider 
Kane  and  Franklin,  Peary,  Amundsen 
and  Shackleton,  Nansen  and  Steffan- 
son,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  frozen 
north  and  south,  the  economic  motive 
takes  its  proper  place  in  the  scheme 
of  life  and  action. 

pVERYBODY  knows  that  mislead- 
ing headlines  are  one  of  the  chief 
devices  by  which  capitalistic  news- 
papers seek  to  delude  the  public.  But 
we  have  discovered  an  instance  of  this 
diabolical  practice  which,  we  believe, 
beats  the  record.  In  the  very  middle 
of  the  top  of  the  front  page  of  a  great 
metropolitan  newspaper  we  find  a 
two-column  "box"  with  this  headline : 
"Ship  Speeds  100  Miles  to  Save  Life 
»f  Stoker  Injured  on  Another  Steam- 
er." Now  obviously  the  object  in 
featuring  this  story  in  this  way  was 
to  show  how  humane  the  capitalistic 
system  is  capable  of  being — a  hundred 
miles  of  expensive  speeding  by  a  great 
ship,  just  to  rescue  a  stoker.  But  in 
the  actual  dispatch  do  we  find  any- 
thing of  the  kind?  Not  at  all.  There 
is  nothing  about  a  stoker,  there  is 
nothing  about  a  ship.  The  dispatch  is 
dated  Berne,  and  it  tells  about  a 
plague  of  vipers  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  resulting  from  the  great 
heat.  Of  course  the  paper  was  count- 
ing on  most  people  not  reading  beyond 
the  headlines;  but  after  all  a  good 
many  people  do  read  the  dispatches 
themselves,  and  we  should  think  that 
even  the  most  hardened  of  capitalistic 
journals  would  not  want  to  be  caught 
in  so  gross  a  fraud. 
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The  "American  \'alua- 
tion "  Principle 

rpHE  r.rst  thint,'  on  the  larifT  pro- 
gramme  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  as  announced  by  its  chair- 
man, Senator  Penrose,  is  a  consider- 
ation of  the  "American  valuation" 
principle  which  runs  through  the 
Fordney  bill.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
That  principle  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  bill ;  it  is  an  innovation 
of  the  most  vital  kind  in  our  tariff 
legislation.  Both  high-tariff  Con- 
gresses and  low-tariff  Congresses 
have  hitherto  based  ad  valorem  rates 
on  the  actual  prices  paid  for  the  goods 
imported ;  it  is  now  proposed  that 
when  a  30  per  cent,  duty,  for  example, 
is  levied  on  an  article,  that  shall  mean 
not  30  per  cent,  on  what  the  article 
cost  the  importer,  but  30  per  cent,  on 
the  price  which  the  same  article,  or 
one  as  nearly  like  it  as  possible,  com- 
mands "in  the  market"  in  th'S 
country. 

The  determination  of  this  price  is 
necessarily  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government's  appraising  officers; 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  process  thus 
called  for  involves  three  objections, 
each  of  them  of  first-rate  importance: 
First,  it  reposes  in  the  appraising  of- 
ficers a  power  which  is  obviously 
liable  to  abuse,  and  which,  even  with 
the  best  intentions  and  the  most  ex- 
emplary ability  on  their  part,  mus^ 
leave  room  for  much  uncertainty  and 
many  errors.  Secondly,  it  introduces 
into  the  importing  business  a  factor 
of  hazard  which  cannot  fail  to  be  det- 
rimental to  the  sound  conduct  of  that 
business,  since  the  importer  can  not 
know,  at  the  time  he  makes  his  bar- 
gain of  purchase,  what  amount  of 
duty  he  will  be  required  to  pay. 
Thirdly,  the  public,  and  Congress  it- 
self, will  be  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  ratio  in  which  the  cost  of  the 
article  is  enhanced  by  the  duty;  30 
per  cent,  on  the  "American  valua- 
tion" may  mean  60  per  cent,  or  90 
per  cent,  on  the  actual  cost  of  the 
article  abroad. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  practically 
certain  that  the  "American  valua- 
tion" plan  would  never  have  been  put 
into  the  bill  had  it  not  been  for  the 


demoralization  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes. With  a  German  mark  worth 
a  cent  and  a  quarter  instead  of 
twenty-four :  with  an  Italian  lira 
worth  four  and  a  half  cents,  and  a 
French  franc  eight,  instead  of  nine- 
teen ;  with  even  the  British  pound  re- 
duced to  loss  than  three-fourths  of  its 
normal  exchange  value — in  this  sit- 
uation it  was  natural  to  raise  the  cry 
that  something  special  had  to  be  done. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  purchase 
prices  had  to  be  translated  into  dol- 
lars; but  that  is  not  at  all  what  the 
American  valuation  plan  means.  In- 
deed, it  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
object  of  the  plan  is  to  counteract  the 
alleged  disasti'ous  results  of  that 
translation.  How  in  the  world,  many 
people  have  said  who  ought  to  know 
better,  can  we  possibly  compete  with 
a  country  like  France,  where  a  dollar 
goes  as  far  as  two  and  a  half  used  to 
do,  or  like  Germany,  where  it  goes  as 
far  as  twenty  formerly  did?  Of 
course,  everybody  who  stops  to  think 
knows  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
happened.  Senator  Peni'ose  knows  it, 
or  he  would  not  be  saying  that  Amer- 
ican valuation  is  an  open  question. 
Mr.  Fordney  knows  it  too;  and,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  does  not  pretend  that 
any  such  extreme  effect  is  produced 
by  the  so-called  fall  in  exchange.  But 
he  nevertheless  stands  in  a  hazy  way 
behind  the  fallacy  of  low  exchange 
being  equivalent,  to  low  cost  of  pro- 
duction. As  a  matter  of  fact,  price 
index  numbers  show  a  fair  degree  of 
correspondence  with  exchange  rates; 
that  is,  broadly  speaking,  prices  of 
goods  entering  into  foreign  trade 
from  a  low-exchange  country  are  not 
enormously  lower  in  dollars  than  they 
would  be  if  the  country  in  question 
were  on  the  gold  standard.  Some 
temporary  advantages  to  exportation 
may  undoubtedly  be  shown  in  many 
ca.ses ;  but  the  thing  is  not  serious 
enough  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  fun- 
damental change  in  our  tariff  policy. 
That  Chairman  Fordney  did  not 
rely  on  the  low-i-xchange  fallacy  as 
the  explicit  basis  of  the  American 
valuation  propo.sal  was  sufficiently 
shown  by  his  placing  in  the  forefront 
of  his  argument  on  the  subject,  in  his 
formal  statement  on  the  bill,  the  fact 
that  Secretary  Ingraham,  away  back 


in  1830,  "condemned  the  'foreign  val- 
uation' system  as  one  that  would  ben- 
efit the  merchant  'least  scrupulous  of 
the  means  of  gain'  and  'either  cor- 
rupt the  American  merchant  or  expel 
him  from  all  those  branches  of  busi- 
ness in  which  these  operations 
[fraudulent  undervaluation]  can  be 
carried  on  with  success.'  "  But  the 
citation  of  this  far-away  precedent, 
or  rather  attempted  precedent,  should 
have  an  effect  precisely  the  opposite 
of  that  which  Mr.  Fordney  intended. 
If  the  expedient  had  never  been 
thought  of,  there  would  be  more  of 
a  prima  facie  case  for  it  than  there 
is  when  it  is  seen  that,  although  it 
was  proposed  long  ago,  and  has  often 
been  advocated  since,  it  has  not  been 
adopted.  Surely  the  failure  to  adopt 
it  can  not  be  ascribed  to  any  lack  of 
Congresses  —  and  Presidents  —  thor- 
oughly committed  to  a  policy  of  high 
protection.  The  argument  that  the 
regular  method  of  invoicing  opens  the 
door  to  fraud  on  the  part  of  dishonest 
importers  is  certainly  no  stronger 
now  than  it  ever  was ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  very  much  weaker,  for  the 
organization  of  the  Custom  House,  as 
of  our  Government  service  generally, 
is  vastly  more  systematic  and  efficient 
than  it  was  in  the  old  days.  The  way 
to  combat  fraud  is  to  make  its  prac- 
tice dangerous  by  vigilant  examina- 
tion and  severe  punishment;  and  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  recognition  of  this  dictate  of 
common  sense  that  the  American  val- 
uation plan  has  not  been  adopted  in 
all  these  years.  To  be  driven  into 
a  vicious  method  of  appraisal  of  all 
imports  in  order  to  prevent  the  crim- 
inally dishonest  appraisal  of  some  im- 
ports would  be  an  absurd  confession 
of  Governmental  incompetence,  and 
one  wholly  uncalled  for  by  the  facts. 
The  abnormal  condition  of  foreign 
currencies  does  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  rational  basis  to  the  plea 
for  the  American  valuation  plan ;  but 
the  idea  that  low  exchange  gives  a 
substantial  and  continuing  advantage 
in  foreign  trade  is  essentially  a  fal- 
lacy. It  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  favorite  argu- 
ments of  the  free  silver  men  rested 
upon  this  same  fallacy.  They  filled 
the  air  with  doleful  cries  of  the  way 
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in  which  the  silver  countries,  blessed 
as  they  were  with  cheap  money, 
would  flood  the  gold  countries  with 
their  cheap  goods;  but  their  predic- 
tions never  came  to  pass.  So  long, 
indeed,  as  the  wages  of  labor  in  a 
cheap-money  country  are  kept  down 
by  their  failure  to  rise  to  a  degree 
commensurate  with  the  cheapness  of 
the  money,  producers  there  have  an 
exporting  advantage ;  but  the  free  sil- 
ver men  overlooked  the  fact  that  such 
a  condition  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  merely  a  temporary  mal- 
adjustment. That  such  maladjust- 
ment, even  for  the  time  being,  plays 
no  vitally  important  part  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  international  trade 
would,  we  believe,  clearly  appear 
from  an  adequate  examination.  And 
the  objections  to  the  American  valua- 
tion scheme  are  so  deep-seated  and 
so  important  that,  in  default  of  an 
overwhelmingly  strong  reason  for  its 
adoption,  it  should  be  emphatically 
rejected. 

I 

From  Marx  to  Lenin 

SOCIALISTS  of  all  countries  have 
^  been  eagerly  and  anxiously  watch- 
ing Russia  since  the  fateful  day  of 
November,  1917,  when  Lenin  and  his 
fellow-conspirators  seized  the  politi- 
cal power  and  set  up  the  dictatorship 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  name 
of  the  Russian  proletariat.  Suddenly 
a  notable  prophet  had  arisen,  claim- 
ing to  be  a  true  successor  to  Marx 
and  offering  to  lead  the  workers  of 
the  world  out  of  Egypt  into  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  The  question  then  arose, 
and  has  not  yet  been  fully  answered, 
as  to  whether  the  mantle  of  Marx 
had  really  fallen  upon  Lenin,  or 
whether  he  was  a  false  prophet  and 
desperate  adventurer  posing  as  the 
Lord's  anointed. 

But  whether  posing  or  not,  certain 
it  is  that  Lenin  is  the  most  outstand- 
ing exponent  of  revolutionary  social- 
ism, even  as  the  vetei'an  Kautsky  of 
Germany,  with  all  his  orthodoxy,  is 
the  chief  of  the  evolutionists.  Of 
course,  the  revolutionists  are  evolu- 
tionary, more  or  less,  and  the  evolu- 
tionists are  revolutionary,  but  the 
words  serve  to  indicate  an  essential 
difference.  The  revolutionists  despise 


democracy,  distrust  parliaments  and 
politicians,  go  in  for  direct  action, 
and  claim  to  be  the  vanguard  of  so- 
cialism, a  sort  of  Gideon's  band  which 
shall  make  the  first  attack  on  capi- 
talism, confident  that  the  masses,  at 
first  holding  back,  will  soon  rally  to 
their  support.  The  evolutionists,  on 
the  other  hand,  profess  democracy, 
believe  in  political  action,  and  hope 
for  the  time  when  the  working-class, 
peacefully  taking  over  the  govern- 
ment of  one  country  after  another, 
will  set  up  a  dictatorship  that  will 
not  be  a  dictator.ship,  since  it  will  be 
the  rule  of  the  "immense  majority." 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  both  revolution- 
ists and  evolutionists  look  to  Marx  as 
their  chief  source  of  inspiration,  and 
find  in  his  writings,  variously  inter- 
preted, no  little  support  for  the  op- 
posing views.  In  explanation  of  this 
it  may  be  admitted  that  there  was 
contradiction  and  inconsistency  in 
Marx  himself,  though  he  was  no 
closet  philosopher  and  the  whole 
trend  of  his  theories  and  activities 
was  towards  violent  and  bloody  revo- 
lution. 

No  one  can  read  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Marx  without  seeing  that,  like 
many  other  ardent  spirits  of  his  day, 
he  was  temperamentallj'  a  revolution- 
ist, though  bourgeois  by  birth  and 
training.  Besides,  he  lived  in  the 
aftermath  and  memory  of  the  great 
French  Revolution,  and  in  the  hope 
of  a  second  and  more  perfect  revo- 
lution which  should  overthrow  the 
middle  class,  as  well  as  the  old  aris- 
tocracy, and  give  all  power  to  the 
emancipated  proletariat.  And  as  for 
the  dialectics  of  Marx,  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hegelians,  and  his 
economics,  which  he  took  from  the 
English  classical  school,  they  were  but 
weapons  which  he  found  in  the  camp 
of  the  Philistines,  trimmed  and 
sharpened  to  his  liking,  and  which  he 
used  with  telling  effect  against  them. 

Marx  expected  the  working-class 
revolution  to  come  in  England  through 
the  Chartist  movement  of  the  thir- 
ties and  forties,  and  was  much  dis- 
appointed when  nothing  of  the  sort 
came  of  it.  He  took  part  in  the 
French  revolution  of  '48 ;  and  in  the 
"Communist  Manifesto"  (1847)  he 
urged  the  proletarians  of  the  world 


to  rise  against  their  oppressors.  He 
sympathized  with  the  Paris  Com- 
munards of  1871,  though  they  were 
but  a  fraction  of  the  French  prole- 
tariat. The  purpose  of  his  great 
work  "Capital"  (1867)  was  to  show 
that  capitalism  was  a  system  of 
frightful  tyranny  and  robbery,  and 
thus  to  arouse  the  workers  to  a  white 
heat  of  indignation  against  it. 

In  brief,  Marx  was,  at  heart,  a 
flaming  revolutionist,  who  could  not 
and  did  not  expect  the  enraged  pro- 
letariat to  be  held  in  leash  when  the 
hunt  was  on  and  the  quarry  in  full 
view.  Only  in  his  later  years,  dis- 
illusioned and  disappointed,  did  he 
confess  his  great  mistake  and  warn 
his  too  eager  followers  against  the 
danger  and  futility  of  premature  rev- 
olution. In  the  j-ear  1895  Engels,  the 
life-long  friend  and  collaborator  of 
Marx,  wrote": 

Histor)-  proved  us  wrong,  we  and  those  who, 
like  us,  in  1848,  awaited  the  speedy  success  of 
the  proletariat.  It  became  perfectly  clear  that 
economic  conditions  all  over  the  Continent 
were  by  no  means  as  yet  sufficiently  matured 
for  superseding  the  capitalistic  organization  of 
production. 

Notwithstanding  such  belated  recan- 
tations, Marx  was  the  great  revolu- 
tionist of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
his  evolutionism  was  hardly  more 
than  an  afterthought.  He  knew  prac- 
tically nothing  of  modern  science,  and 
the  works  of  Darwin  made  no  im- 
pression on  him.  He  did  not  think 
of  economic  organization  in  terms  of 
survival  value,  and  was  willing  to 
have  all  Europe  take  the  "mortal 
leap"  into  the  abyss  of  socialism, 
trusting  to  the  proletariat  alone  for 
salvation. 

True,  the  prevailing  conception  of 
Marx  is  very  different  from  this,  for 
he  is  often  presented  as  a  contem- 
plative philosopher,  a  sort  of  Buddha, 
patiently  waiting  for  the  mills  of  the 
gods  to  grind  out  their  slow  grist. 
He  does  discourse  of  the  progressive 
concentration  of  capital,  the  inevi- 
table elimination  of  the  middle  class, 
and  the  increasing  misery  of  the  pro- 
letariat, as  though  centuries  might 
elapse  before  the  structure  of  the  new 
society  should  mature  within  the 
shell  of  the  old.  But  the  peaceful  side 
of  his  doctrine  has  been  over-empha- 
sized, and  Lenin  is  right  when  he  says 
that  the  followers  of  Marx  have  ideal- 
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ized  and  even  canonized  their  great 
leader,  emasculating  his  thought, 
softening  his  asperities,  and  sugar- 
coating  his  revohitionism  so  as  make 
it  palatable  to  the  bourgeoisie. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Lenin  him- 
self, with  all  his  boasted  orthodoxy,  is 
ijuito  in  harnu)uy  with  Marx.  A 
double  portion  of  the  dogmatism,  in- 
tolerance, cynicism,  and  conceit  of 
Marx  has  descended  upon  him;  but 
he  is  accused  by  good  Marxists  of 
having  precipitated  the  revolution  in 
Russia  before  the  country  had  passed 
through  the  capitalist  stage,  and  of 
having  put  undue  confidence  in  the 
peasants,  whom  Marx  both  despised 
and  feared.  IJut  Lenin  says  that  he 
took  a  fighting  chance  of  success  when 
patient  waiting  for  the  day  of  revo- 
lution had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  To 
Lenin  a  country  is  ripe  for  revolu- 
tion when  there  is  a  strong  vanguard 
of  determined  communists  ready  to 
strike,  and  the  forces  of  capitalism 
are  so  weak  and  disorganized  as  to 
otTer  but  slight  resi.-^tance.  Or  he 
could  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  syllo- 
gism, thus:  The  revolution  does  not 
come  until  the  time  is  ripe;  it  has 
come  in  Russia,  therefore  the  time 
teas  ripe.  As  for  the  pea.sants,  Lenin 
thought  to  bring  them  into  line,  and 
it  was  here  that  he  made  his  greatest 
mistake. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the 
evolutionists,  with  their  democracy, 
parliamentariani.sm,  reformism  and 
skepticism,  had  practically  denied  the 
faith  and  had  wandered  almost  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Thus  they  are 
wandering  to-day,  leaderless,  without 
a  creed  or  a  platform,  almost  if  not 
quite  lost  to  socialism.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  revolutionists,  retaining 
their  old  faith  and  fire,  took  advan- 
tage of  a  sudden  opportunity, 
marched  straight  against  a  great 
stronghold  of  the  enemy,  and  cap- 
tured it  almost  without  striking  a 
blow.  There  they  are  to-day,  with 
Lenin  standing  for  Marx.  And  there 
Marx  stands  or  falls  with  Lenin. 
Doubtless  Marx  might  not  approve  of 
all  that  I/cnin  has  done,  but  how  could 
he  expect  to  control  the  Frankenstein 
monster  of  his  creation?  Having 
sown  the  wind,  he  must  reap  the 
whirlwind. 


Upper  Silesia 

'■plIE  British  Government  urges  a 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council 
before  August  1st  to  settle  the  Upper 
Silesiaii  «iuestion.  ^L  Briand  says 
the  decision  mu.st  be  postponed  until 
the  Allied  iovce  in  tapper  Silesia  shall 
be  of  streny:ih  to  ileal  handily  with 
armed  protest  by  Germans  or  Poles, 
or  both,  likely  to  ensue  upon  an- 
nouncement of  the  decision. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with 
that  aspect  of  the  matter,  however 
important ;  we  are  considering  larger 
aspects.  Of  the  21  districts  of  Upper 
Silesia  nine  will  certainly  go  to  Ger- 
many. Of  the  remaining  12  the  Brit- 
ish are  willing  to  concede  two  and 
part  of  a  third  to  Poland.  The  still 
remaining  nine  the  British  would 
treat  as  a  block  and  would  give  them 
to  Germany.  On  economic  grounds, 
for  though  (thanks  to  the  absurd  ar- 
rangement-by  which  emigres  were  al- 
lowed to  return  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  voting)  the  plebiscite  showed  a 
slight  majority  for  Germany  in  this 
block,  undoubtedly  a  large  majority 
of  the  permanent  inhabitants  (the 
Polish  families  are  larger  than  the 
German  in  the  proportion  of  about 
4  to  3)  are  Poles  and  favor  union 
with  Poland.  Now,  if  it  were  merely 
a  question  of  whether  the  interests 
of  German  investors  or  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  should  have  prece- 
dence, the  British,  for  all  their  dis- 
like of  the  Poles,  would  doubtless  fa- 
vor the  majority.  But  the  British  are 
thinking  beyond  these  details;  they 
are  thinking  of  the  balance  of  power, 
of  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  they  are 
thinking  of  Briti.sh  markets,  to  whose 
recovery  the  prospect  of  a  long  peace 
is  essential.  They  think  that  posses- 
sion by  Poland  of  the  highly  devel- 
oped mineral  and  industrial  districts 
of  Upper  Silesia  (the  nine  districts 
last  mentioned)  would  be  a  continual 
provocation  to  a  German  attack;  they 
know  that  in  ca.sc  of  such  attack 
France  would  intervene;  they  appre- 
hend thereupon  another  World  War. 
And  the  Briti.sh  have  other  fears. 
They  fear  that  an  intimate  alliance 
of  France  and  a  Poland  grown  rich, 
and  maintaining  a  large  French- 
trained  .standing  army,  might  become 


aggressive    and     dangerous    to    the 
peace. 

France  desires  to  give  the  disputed 
block  of  Upper  Silesian  districts  to 
Poland,  for  obvious  reasons.  First, 
there  is  the  ethnic  argument  glanced 
at  above.  Then  there  are  arguments 
which  would  show  union  with  Poland 
to  be  more  bcneficia*  economically  to 
Upper  Silesia  than  union  with  Ger- 
many ;  arguments  at  least  plausible 
enough  to  be  convincing  to  one  who 
on  other  grounds  desires  the  union 
with  Poland.  But,  chiefly,  there  is 
the  argument  of  .security  against  Ger- 
many. France  desires  a  Poland  self- 
suflicient  economically.  The  wealth 
of  the  debated  districts  would  im- 
mensely enhance  Poland's  resources. 
France  desires  a  Poland  rich  enough 
to  maintain  without  distress  a  large 
standing  army ;  so  powerful  in  conse- 
quence that  a  recovered  Germany 
would  think  a  long  time  before  at- 
tacking France  or  Poland,  and,  so  at- 
tacking, would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  con- 
nection that  Upper  Silesia  is  a  reser- 
voir of  raw  materials  of  war;  espe- 
cially rich  in  a  70  per  cent,  coke-pro- 
ducing coal.  Certain  by-products  of 
coke  are  e.ssential  in  the  manufacture 
of  high-explosives.  Loss  of  Upper 
Silesia  would  pain  Germany  on  this 
more  than  on  any  other  account. 

We  admit  the  potency  of  British 
arguments  and  the  justness  of  British 
fears.  But  we  find  the  French  argu- 
ments more  compelling,  the  French 
fears  more  deserving  of  considera- 
tion. The  passion  for  gloire  might 
conceivably  run  away  with  France 
and  Poland ;  but  we  are  willing  to  ripk 
that,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  a 
Franco-Polish  alliance  strong  enough 
to  keep  Germany  quiet. 

After  all,  why  this  solicitude  about 
provocation  to  Germany?  Thanks  to 
the  Danzig  Corridor,  that  crowning 
folly  of  the  Supreme  Council,  Ger- 
many already  has  all  the  provocation 
required.  Any  one  with  the  least 
tincture  of  intelligence  perceives  that 
Germany  will  strike  to  correct  that 
stupidity  whenever  she  feels  strong 
enough;  it  will  not  add  to  the  chances 
of  world  peace  to  refuse  Poland  her 
rights  in  Upper  Silesia. 

There  is  talk,  to  be  sure,  of  a  com- 
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promise— of  dividing  the  nine  debated 
districts ;  but,  since  the  towns  are 
"German  islands  in  a  great  Polish 
sea,"  that  would  be  folly.  A  decision 
will  have  to  be  made  some  time.  Why, 
really,  does  M.  Briand  delay?  We  do 
not  think  the  alleged  necessity  of  more 
troops  is  the  real  reason.  Pei'haps  he 
thinks  the  Italians  may  come  round  to 
the  French  view;  the  Italians  have 
been  supporting  the  British  not  upon 
considerations  relating  to  Upper  Si- 
lesia, but  because  the  French  refused 
to  support  their  Adriatic  projects. 

''The  Mirrors  of 
Washington" 

W/-HOLEHEARTED  admirers  of 
^^  Woodrow  Wilson  will  punctuate 
their  reading  of  the  opening  sketch 
in  this  counterpart  of  the  recent  vol- 
ume on  Downing  Street  with  de- 
lighted chuckles  conveying  the  judg- 
ment, "How  true  that  is !"  The  open- 
ing sketch  is  naturally  one  of  Presi- 
dent Harding.  When  these  same 
readers  pass  to  the  picture  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  their  chuckles  will  turn  into 
excited  protests,  and  if  they  are  hon- 
est they  will  wonder  whether  the  an- 
onymous author  has  painted  even  Mr. 
Harding  in  quite  true  colors.  But  "in 
both  sketches,  as  in  the  twelve  that 
follow,  there  is  enough  of  the  imprint 
of  authority  to  set  tongues  wagging 
and  to  provide  some  unusual  diversion 
for  dogdays.  Not  to  spoil  the  fun, 
we  shall  veil  our  guess  as  to  the 
author  by  saying  merely  that  the  in- 
itial of  his  surname  is  to  be  found 
about  half  way  down  the  alphabet. 

There  is  neat  planning  and  there 
is  brilliant  writing  in  this  volume. 
The  author  has  chosen  Carlyle's  easy 
method  of  portraiture.  Form  your 
estimate  in  advance,  and  then,  to  bear 
it  out,  search  for  one  or  two  symbolic 
events  in  your  subject's  early  life,  to- 
gether with  a  few  undisputed  person- 
al traits.  But  whereas  Carlyle  turned 
out  broad-gauge  heroes  there  is  the 
suspicion  of  the  pigmy  about  every 
figure  in  the  new  collection.  For  all 
that,  this  oversimplifying  method  was 
not  a  bad  one  to  use  on  Americans,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  when  the  confusion 
of  war  issues  still  produces  in  most 
people's  minds  pictures  of  their  public 


men  which  are  utterly  confused,  and 
much  too  intricate.  The  war  over,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
paratively simple  way  of  the  Ameri- 
can mind  and  heart  are  again  oper- 
ative in  our  representative  men.  In- 
deed, even  in  the  greater  times  of  the 
war,  we  probably  overdid  the  ascrip- 
tion to  our  leaders  of  special  qualities 
for  the  occasion. 

Here  is  the  essence  of  President 
Harding: 

The  small  town  man,  imaginative  and  of 
restricted  mental  horizon,  docs  not  think  in 
terms  of  masses  of  mankind.  Masses  vaguely 
appall  him  .  .  .  Mr.  Harding  once  drew  this 
picture  of  his  idea  of  politics.  "If  I  had  a 
I)olicy  to  put  over  I  should  go  about  it  this 
way,"  he  said.  "You  all  know  the  town  meet- 
ing, if  not  by  experience,  by  hearsay.  Now  if 
I  had  a  programme  that  I  wanted  to  have 
adopted  by  a  town  meeting  I  should  go  to  the 
three  or  four  most  influential  men  in  my  com- 
munity. I  should  make  concessions  to  them 
until  1  got  them  to  agree  with  me.  And  then 
I  should  go  into  the  town  meeting  feeling  per- 
fectly confident  that  my  plan  would  go  through. 
Well  it's  the  same  in  the  nation  as  in  the  town 
meeting,  or  in  the  whole  world,  if  you  will. 
1  should  always  go  first  to  the  three  or  four 
leading  men." 

Of  any  philospohy  of  common  sense, 
such  as  Mr.  Harding  possesses,  and 
of  what  it  may  lead  to  if  sublimated 
to  the  fundamental  demands  of  the 
public  weal,  there  is,  of  course  no 
mention  in  this  volume. 

The  most  ambitious  sketches  in  the 
book  are  those  of  Wilson  and  Hughes. 
"The  explanation  of  President  Wilson 
will  be  found  in  a  certain  inferiority". 
An  excessive  self-consciousness  and 
shrinking  from  life,  the  latter  trait 
first  markedly  showing  when,  after 
studying  law  and  being  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  gave  up  his  practice  in 
order  to  teach  in  a  girls'  school,  are 
the  peculiarities  from  which  the 
author  starts  in  building  up  his  strik- 
ing, if  one-sided,  picture.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, it  appears,  covered  up  his  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
like  other  men  by  the  assumption — 
the  first  recourse  of  the  unmasculine 
mind — that  he  was  superior  to  them. 
Came  into  full  and  blasting  flower 
that  arrogance  which  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Peace  Conference  fed 
upon  popular  acclaim  while  it  mag- 
nificently ignored  the  wishes  and 
human  reactions  of  the  other  great 
representatives.  Mr.  Wilson,  through 
his  congenital  defect,  could  not  make 
head  against  able  men  when  treating 
them  as  equals.    When,  at  the  time  of 


his  second  visit  to  Paris,  the  situation 
had  so  changed  that  he  was  one  of 
.several  equals,  the  beginning  of  his 
downfall  was  at  hand.  Concerning 
Lloyd  George  he  found  himself  say- 
ing, "I  shall  look  him  in  the  eye  and 
say  to  him  Damn  you,  if  you  do  not 
accept  the  League  I  shall  go  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  say  things 
to  them  that  will  shake  your  Govern- 
ment." The  discussion  of  moral  is- 
sues, Wilson's  forte,  gave  way  more 
and  more  to  the  conflict  of  persona- 
lities, and  Wilson's  European  foe, 
Lloyd  George,  was  replaced  by  the  one 
man  in  Washington  who,  it  is  said, 
could  get  under  Mr.  Wilson's  skin, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  The  end  was  not 
so  long  in  coming — and  all,  as  the 
author  points  out,  because  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's supreme  arrogance,  which,  in 
turn,  was  a  pitiful  protective  armor 
for  his  lack  of  physical  and  mental 
robustness. 

The  sketch  of  Secretary  Hughes  is 
the  one  which  will  give  the  most  pleas- 
ure to  all  readers.  It  is  undeniably 
neat.  Taking  up  the  reins  when  our 
foreign  policy  was  suffering  largely 
from  a  befuddlement  of  words,  the 
unemotional  Mr.  Hughes  very  quietly 
rediscovered  the  one  significant  and 
wieldy  word  of  the  lot,  "interests." 
If  we  could  first  find  out  what  our 
interests  were  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
there  would  be  some  chance  of  our 
starting  with  a  policy.  There  is  no 
hint  of  little  Americanism  in  his  out- 
look, simply  the  habit  at  work  of  the 
incisive  mind,  unswayed  by  senti- 
ment until  a  reasoned  beginning 
should  have  been  made. 

The  reader  will  wish  no  more 
samples;  pleasure,  irritation,  but, 
withal,  a  real  .stimulus  to  thought 
await  him  when  he  turns  for  himself 
to  this  spirited  volume. 
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What  the  World   Is   Doin^^ 


[The  lollowinK  i»  a  vi-ry  brici  >iiiniiiary  nl 
the  most  im|K>rtant  news  oi  the  world  lor  tlu- 
sewn  days  e..«Ird  July  li.] 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE:  The  Prince 
of  Wales  has  been  urged  to  take  a  rest 
preparatory  to  his  projected  trip  to  India, 
but  he  won't  do  it.  In  addition  to  his 
terrible  routine  of  social  duties,  the 
Prince  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  pre- 
paring his  little  speeches;  they  are  not 
so  bad,  we  understand.  We  wish  the 
Prince  would  take  a  rest,  so  as  to  be  at 
his  best  in  India.  Who  knows?  An  en- 
gaging young  Prince  is  ditlicult  to  resist. 
England  does  well  to  try  that  card.  Per- 
haps even  Clandhi.  stone  to  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  may  yield  to  the  Prince's 
smile.  We  are  sure  the  bluff  Moham- 
medan chieftains  will  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. Plain  old  democrat  that  we 
are,  we  confess  to  a  liking  for  that 
Juvenal.  His  pictures  show  him  still  un- 
spoiled. 

FRANCE:  In  view  of  the  alleged  fail- 
ure of  justice  at  Leipsic,  in  view  also  of 
the  alleged  German  menace  to  Upper  Si- 
lesia (which,  if  it  e.xists,  should  be  re- 
moved by  Berlin),  Briand  refu.ses  to  do 
away  the  Rhineland  customs  barrier,  to 
evaluate  the  Rhine  towns  of  Uuisburg, 
Ruhrort  and  Dijs.seldorf.  Therefore  the 
Ixjycott  of  French  goods  in  unoccupied 
Germany  continues.  Therefore  the  com- 
promise plan  to  facilitate  reparation  pay- 
ments, drawn  up  by  those  practical  busi- 
ness men,  M.  Loucheur  and  L)r.  Rathe- 
nau,  may  die  still-born.  Therefore,  it  is 
.said,  the  Wirth  Government  dangerously 
totters.  Some  think  the  tension  is  eas- 
ing off;  some  see  no  hope. 

RUSSIA:  The  final  session  of  the 
third  congress  of  the  Third  International 
was  held  at  early  dawn  on  the  13th.  The 
stirring  International  songs  were  sung, 
crying  on  the  world  proletariat  to  over- 
throw of  the  bourgeoisie.  Seene:  the 
splendid  ."aloons  of  the  Czar's  palace.  We 
.should  like  to  have  .seen  and  heard. 

A.s  .<M>me  of  these  good  |)eople  passed 
eastward  to  their  homes,  they  doubtless 
heard  sounds  of  a  quite  different  sort; 
the  agonized  cries  of  famishing  millions. 
Some  reports  state  the  number  as  twice 
ten  millions,  others  set  it  as  high  as 
twenty-five  millions,  of  famine  victims 
in  ea-st-central  Ru.ssia.  Lenin,  of  course, 
should  not  \>e  blamed  for  a  visitation  of 
God,  but  his  system  is  to  blame  for  the 
small  acreage  planted  and  the  con.se<iuent 
lack  of  food  reserves  in  Russia,  and  for 
the  disappearance  of  transport  (animal 
and  other)  needed  for  prompt  distribu- 
tion of  the  food-supplies  to  be  expected 
from  foreign  charity.  Mori-over,  a  people 
mad  with  wrath  and  supcr.stitious  fear 
are  not  nice  to  distinguish.     The  visita- 


tion of  God  miKlit  be  construed  as  merci- 
ful if  as  a  by-blow  that  monstrous  crew 
at  Moscow  should  be  expunged. 

NEAR  and  MIDDLE  EAST:  We  con- 
fess ourselves  surprised  by  the  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  the  Greek  advance 
and  the  apparently  unbroken  succe.ss  of 
Greek  operations.  The  Greeks  have  cap- 
tured Kutaia,  Al'ium-Karahis.sar  and  Es- 
kishehr.  They  even  hoped  to  get  a  con- 
siderable force  behind  the  Turks'  lines, 
fatally  .sever  their  communications  and 
cut  (iff  their  retreat.  But  the  Turks  seem 
to  have  prevented  such  a  calamity.  On 
Thursday  the  Turks  counter-attacked 
tiercely,  but  were  repulsed.  What  now? 
Though  the  Turks  have  suffered  heavy 
losses,  skillful  Fabian  tactics  may  yet  foil 
the  Greek  hope  of  a  decision.  We  doubt 
the  Turks  are  "all  in"  by  any  means. 
Further  Greek  advance  must  be  made 
through  a  most  dangerous  country,  favor- 
able to  the  defense.  As  the  army  ad- 
vances, the  service  of  supply  eats  up  the 
reserves,  the  lines  of  communication  be- 
come longer  and  more  vulnerable,  the 
margin  of  superiority  of  the  invaders 
dwindles,  disappears;  the  fate  of  Con- 
stantine  becomes  that  of  so  many  cap- 
tains who  have  adventured  in  those  parts. 
It  might  well  happen  that  way.  To  halt 
might  be  no  less  dangerous.  The  enemy 
gets  a  breathing  space;  he  recovers 
strength  and  morale;  roles  are  reversed; 
he  assumes  the  offensive;  lucky  tho.se 
Greeks  who  see  again  the  wine-dark 
Aegean.  We  wish  the  Greeks  well, 
despite  Constantine;  but,  as  we  passed 
up  Nassau  Street  a  few  minutes  ago,  a 
raven  croaked  front  a  hollow  oak  on  the 
left. 

The  present  British  establishment  in 
Mesopotamia  requires  47,000  horses. 
When  the  garrison  is  cut  down,  17,000 
will  be  enough.  Of  these  a  large  propor- 
tion are  heavy  draught  animals.  It  won't 
pay  to  ship  them  away,  and  there  is  no 
market  for  them  in  .Mesopotamia;  there- 
fore it  is  proposed  to  kill  them.  Nice 
business!  A  pleasant  fellow,  Homo  Sa- 
piens ! 

CHINA:  Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang,  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Canton  Republic,  has 
cabled  Ma  Soo,  personal  representative 
in  Washington  of  Dr.  .Sun  Yat-sen,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canton  Republic,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Japane.-ii-  have  been  supply- 
ing the  "militarists"  operating  from 
Kwang-si  as  a  base,  in  their  attack  on 
the  Canton  Republic,  with  officers,  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  cable  says  that 
the  Kw;ing-si  crowd,  "urged  by  the  war 
lords  in  .North  China  and  aided  by  funds 
from  Tokyo,  have  for  the  last  three 
months  harassed  the  border  of  Kwang- 
tung."     Finally  a  lari'c  fone  of  Ihrni  in- 


vaded Kwang-tung,  whereupon  the  re- 
public's troops  drove  them  back,  invad- 
ing Kwang-si  in  turn,  defeating  them  in 
battle  and  capturing  Wu-chau,  the  most 
important  city  in  Kwang-si.  "There  were 
many  Japanese  in  the  enemy's  ranks, 
and  a  Japanese  captain  directed  their 
cami)aign."  The  revived  southern  re- 
public deserves  attention;  likewi.se  Japan, 
if  the  cable  speaks  true. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  dis- 
patches, we  infer  that  the  provinces  of 
Yun-nan,  Kui-chau,  Hu-nan,  and  even 
Kwang-si  are  likely  before  long  to  join 
the  Canton  Republic.  The  development 
of  the  Canton  movement  is  likely  to  em- 
barrass the  efforts  of  the  Washington 
Conference  towards  Celestial  solutions. 

One  beneficent  undertaking,  at  any 
rate,  seems  to  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  China  during  the  past  year; 
namely,  afforestation,  than  which  nothing 
is  more  needed  in  China.  It  is  .said  that 
nearly  all  the  provincial  governments 
have  taken  up  the  work,  and  that  several 
schools  of  forestry  have  been  established. 

JAPAN:  Troops  the  other  day  sup- 
pressed an  effort  of  workmen  at  the  ship- 
yards of  Kobe  to  repeat  the  performance 
of  Italian  workmen  of  several  months 
back.  The  men  demanded  joint  control, 
a  six  hours'  day.  and  everything  el.se 
modern  to  suit.  They  proposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  works  till  their  demands  should 
be  conceded.  There  was  no  hesitation, 
like  Giolitti's,  about  using  troops;  per- 
haps there  will  be  ere  long  in  a  similar 
situation.  Japan's  internal  evolution  or 
devolution  is  a  process  to  be  watched;  a 
process  sure  to  profoundly  affect  Japan's 
foreign  policies. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  Spani.sh  troops 
have  had  a  bad  thrashing  from  the 
tribesmen  in  the  Spanish  Zone  of  Mo- 
rocco. Two  colonels  were  killed  and  the 
general  commanding,  cut  off  from  re- 
treat, committed  suicide. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  de  Valera  received 
from  Lloyd  George  the  proposals  of  the 
British  Cabinet  towards  an  Irish  settle- 
ment. Thereafter  Lloyd  George  and  Mr. 
de  Valera  announced  that  "the  basis  for 
a  further  conference  has  not  been 
found."  Mr.  de  Valera  then  returned  to 
Ireland  to  consult  his  ])rincipal  colleagues 
and,  perhaps,  to  convene  the  Dail 
Eireann. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs.  Croats,  and 
Slovenes  is  passing  through  a  critical 
pha.se.  "The  constitution  was  voted  in 
principle  on  .May  12."  but  the  details  are 
still  being  bitterly  debated. 

President  Harding  has  published  a 
book  of  essays  entitled  "Our  Common 
Countr>'." 

Hknrv  W.  Bunn 
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Romain  Rolland,  Champion  of 
Modern  Individualism 


ONE  of  the  subjects  which  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  thinkers 
;ind  philosophers  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  is  the  psychology  of 
crowds,  the  study  of  that  mysterious  soul 
which,  created  whenever  a  group  of  per- 
sons is  formed,  has  characteristics  of  its 
own  as  different  from  those  of  any  one 
member  of  the  group  as  they  are  differ- 
ent from  those  that  might  be  determined 
by  picking  out  what  few  traits  all  its 
members  have  in  common.  The  French, 
having  produced  such  works  as  Gabriel 
Tarde's  "TOpinion  et  la  Foule"  and  Gus- 
tave  Le  Bon's  "Psychologie  des  Foules," 
are  the  leaders  in  this  field.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  M.  Romain  Rolland,  a 
Frenchman  and  one  of  the  "advanced" 
spirits  of  his  day,  should  approach  the 
study  of  an  ages-old  subject,  the  liberty 
of  individual  thought,  from  this  new 
point  of  view. 

Clerambault,  the  protagonist  of  Ro- 
main Rolland's  novel  of  the  same  name 
(now  appearing  in  English  translation; 
Henry  Holt )  was,  before  the  war,  a  sen- 
timental though  discriminating  idealist 
who  supported  all  generous  causes,  wax- 
ing particularly  eloquent  when  discuss- 
ing the  fraternity  of  man  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  all-embracing  peace.  At 
the  first  rumors  of  the  Great  War,  he  was 
filled  with  horror,  refusing  to  believe 
humanity  sufficiently  mad  to  sacrifice  its 
most  precious  treasures,  its  resources,  its 
genius,  and  its  noblest  virtues  to  so 
bestial  an  idol.  The  war  came,  however, 
and  in  its  train  brought  a  force  which, 
for  a  time,  made  of  Clerambault  a 
changed  man.  He  who  formerly  had  stood 
aloof  from  society  in  the  attitude  of  a 
thinker  and  observer  now  felt  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  act  in  concert  with  his 
fellows;  whereas  he  once  had  been  hon- 
est in  his  thinking,  he  now  sought  to 
trick  his  mind  into  accepting  blindly  the 
wildest  stories  of  the  Paris  streets  con- 
cerning the  iniquities  of  the  enemy.  He 
became  unjust,  biassed,  unreasonable, 
even  cruel,  losing  himself  so  completely 
in  the  herd  that  on  one  occasion  he  was 
found  walking  down  the  street  in  the 
midst  of  a  howling  mob  shouting  the 
Marseillaise  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and, 
on  another  occasion,  he  caught  himself 
crying  "Knock  him  over  the  head"  at  the 
mere  sight  of  an  e.xcited  knot  of  loafers 
venting  their  anger  on  a  lone  man  of 
whose  wrong-doing  (if  indeed  he  had 
done  any  wrong)  Clerambault  had  no 
knowledge  whatsoever. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  Cleram- 
bault's  experiences,  and  M.  Rolland's 
novel  is  mainly  concerned  with  what  fol- 


lows: the  suffering  and  meditations  of 
Clerambault  as  he  painfully  recovers  his 
individuality  of  thought  in  the  face  of  a 
hundred-headed  tyrant  that  would  rob 
him  of  it. 

This  tyrant  is  no  individual,  nor  is  it 
any  organization  or  class  of  individuals. 
Such  oppression  as  that  belongs  to  former 
ages;  our  age  has  developed  a  new  op- 
pression of  its  own.  "Formerly,"  re- 
flects Clerambault,  "a.  man  ran  the  dan- 
ger of  life  imprisonment  if  he  took  the 
liberty  of  thinking  differently  from  his 
sovereign — and  the  danger  of  being 
burned  at  the  stake  if  he  thought  dif- 
ferently from  the  Church.  Now-a-days 
he  is  obliged  to  think  like  forty  millions 
of  people  I  the  population  of  France] 
.  .  .  and  if  he  refuses,  he  runs  the  danger 
of  being  dishonored  or  shot  down."  The 
real  tyrant  is  that  which  M.  Rolland  calls 
"I'Ame  multitudinaire"  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, that  tendency  of  every  aggre- 
gation of  men  to  insist  on  conformity 
with  its  customs  and  views.  "I  behold 
you,  herds,  peoples,  myriads  of  beings," 
exclaims  Clerambault  in  a  moment  of 
bitterness.  "Each  one  of  your  groups  has 
its  own  odor,  which  seems  to  it  sacred. 
It  is  among  you  as  it  is  among  the  bees : 
the  odor  of  their  queen  makes  the  unity 
of  the  hive  and  gives  joy  to  its  work.  You 
are  like  the  ants :  he  who  does  not  have 
the  odor  of  me  and  my  race,  I  put  him  to 
death." 

The  methods  and  instruments  of  this 
tyranny  exercised  by  the  group  soul  are 
more  numerous  and  more  powerful  than 
those  exercized  by  the  tyranny  of  former 
days;  and  at  no  time  are  they  so  much  in 
evidence  as  when  nations  are  at  war. 
Clerambault  has,  therefore,  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  them ;  and  about  each 
he  has  something  to  say.  He  analyzes  both 
those  that  are  inherent  in  human  nature 
and  those  which  are  especially  developed 
by  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  mod- 
ern state.  Much  that  he  sa.vs  is  not  new; 
yet  in  certain  passages  he  commands 
attention  either  by  the  originality  of  his 
point  of  view  or  the  novelty  of  his  pres- 
entation. One  of  these  passages  is  that 
in  which  we  find  an  echo  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  Rolland's  one-time  friend  Charles 
Peguy  and  a  whole  group  of  Frenchmen 
who,  some  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago, 
were  starting  out  to  reform  French  so- 
ciety— viz.  a  profound  distrust  of  a 
purely  intellectual  approach  to  life  and 
of  standards  which  such  an  approach 
makes  possible.  In  modern  .society,  he 
says,  the  power  wielded  by  those  who 
have  the  ability  to  organize  and  express 
ideas     is    monstrous.      It     destroys    all 


healthy  equilibrium,  creating  a  "bu- 
reaucracy of  the  intellect  which  considers 
itself  far  superior  to  the  mere  workers." 
This  bureaucracy  "collects  and  sorts 
ideas;  it  builds  them  into  divers  con- 
structions. But  how  rarely  does  it  think 
to  verify  these  materials,  and  to  renew 
the  contents  of  thought!"  The  evil  here 
lies  in  the  fact  that  "those  ideas  which 
are  not  constantly  compared  with  reality 
.  .  .  become  dangerous."  Man  sees  in 
his  ideas  a  proof  of  his  manhood ;  in  their 
name  he  will  do  what  he  would  not  do  in 
the  name  of  his  interests.  In  order  to  sat- 
isfy his  craving  for  idealism,  he  seeks  to 
use  his  ideas  in  the  explanation  of  his  in- 
stincts and  of  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  manner  of  explaining  in- 
volves a  simplification  which  gives  a  false 
conception  of  the  intricate  and  compli- 
cated phenomena  he  studies.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  man's  own  ideas  deceive  him, 
and  that  he  falls  a  prey  to  maleficent  mon- 
sters of  his  own  creation,  "such,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  despotic  form  of  the  Family 
or  the  Fatherland."  "Man!"  exclaims 
Clerambault,  "Come  out  of  your  intoxica- 
tion! Look!  Shake  yourself  free  of  your 
ideas.  Learn  to  become  master  of  these 
mad  phantoms  .  .  .  Fatherland,  Right, 
Liberty,  you  great  goddesses,  we  shall 
begin  our  work  by  stripping  you  of  your 
capital  letters.  ...  I  know  no  gods 
named  Justice,  Liberty.  I  know  my 
brother  men  and  their  acts,  which  are 
now  just  and,  then  again,  unjust.  And  I 
know  the  peoples  of  the  earth  who  are  all 
deprived  of  true  liberty,  though  thev  all 
aspire  to  it  and  all,  in  varying  degrees, 
allow  themselves  to  be  oppressed." 

The  title  which  M.  Rolland  at  first 
chose  for  this  novel  was  "I'Un  contre 
Tous."  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
he  finally  decided  on  the  title  "Cleram- 
bault," which,  reminding  us  of  Barbusse 
and  the  "Clarte"  group,  has  a  suggestion 
of  guidance — a  suggestion  further  car- 
ried out  in  one  of  the  numerous  lyric  out- 
bursts of  the  book:  "Come,  then,  light! 
Dissipate  the  night  that  fills  and  sur- 
rounds me!  Clerambault!"  Although  in 
his  Foreword  the  author  warns  us  that 
he  is  giving  us  no  autobiography,  adding 
"if  I  desire,  some  day,  to  speak  of  my- 
self, I  shall  do  so  without  a  mask  and 
in  my  own  name,"  nevertheless  any  one 
familiar  with  M.  Rolland's  preceding 
works  and  with  his  life  will  find  it  im- 
possible not  to  believe  that  the  grievances 
and  experiences  of  Clerambault  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  those  of  Rolland 
himself.  "Clerambault"  is  little  more  than 
a  reasoned,  though  confused  and  some- 
what hesitant,  defense  of  an  attitude  of 
which  M.  Rolland  has,  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  been  a  none-too-alluring  ex- 
ample. 

M.  Rolland  is  a  thoroughgoing  indi- 
vidualist. On  many  an  occasion  he  has 
alienated  those  most  prone  to  sympathize 
with   him   through   an   unwillingness   to 
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I ompromise,  to  soften  the  slijfhtest  shade 
..f  his  personal  views;  ami  the  present 
volume  is  an  exposition  of  the  reasons 
for.  and  the  virtues  of,  just  this  stand. 
"The  subject  of  this  hook."  he  says  in  his 
Intrwluition,  "is  the  swallowing  up  of 
the  individual  soul  in  the  attysnial  depths 
of  the  jrroup  -soul.  This  is,  to  my  mind. 
an  event  far  more  .serious  in  its  conse- 
quence for  the  future  of  mankind  than 
is  the  temporary  supremacy  of  this  or 
that  nation." 

Whereas  the  common  creed  of  democ- 
racies is  faith  in  the  development  of  the 
.social  jtroup  and  belief  in  the  idea  that 
even  Voltaire  has  less  wit  than  Tout  le 
Monde,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  peak  of  human  evolution  is  reached 
not  in  the  formation  of  any  social  group, 
but  in  the  development  of  superior  indi- 
viduals. "Nature  spends  whole  peoples 
in  the  creation  of  a  Jesus,  a  Buddha,  a 
.MichelanRelo.  But  what  would  these 
peoples  be,  were  it  not  for  these  men"? 
It  is  proper  to  instil  in  man  a  feeling  of 
solidarity:  man  needs  his  fellows  and 
owes  him.self  to  them.  But  there  are  two 
good  rea.sons  why  he  should  not  force 
himself  to  be  like  them.  The  tirst  is  that, 
in  the  interest  of  his  fellows,  he  must 
bring  to  his  association  with  them  a  con- 
•ribution  of  his  own.  The  second  reason 
why  he  .should  cling  to  his  individuality 
is  more  far-reaching,  and  involves  noth- 
ing less  than  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
provisions  of  Nature  herself — of  that 
Nature  in  the  name  of  whose  immutable 
laws  the  mistaken  Stoics  would  oblige 
civilization  to  stand  .still  and  the  broken- 
down  reactionaries  of  the  school  of 
Barres  would  force  it  to  go  back- 
wards. 

Nonconformity  is  Nature's  workman 
preparing  improvements  in  her  construc- 
tions of  the  future.  "Advanced  ideas," 
says  Clerambault.  "are  Nature's  counter- 
weight for  a  tenacious  and  heavy  Pa.st," 
a  thought  which  he  later  develops  by  .say- 
ing: "The  word  Liberty  is  but  the  ex- 
pression of  one  of  the  commands  of  that 
invisible  sovereign  who  rules  the  world. 
Necessity.  It  is  Liberty  that  excites  the 
Forerunners  to  ret)ellion,  setting  them  to 
combat  the  Past — the  heavy  Past  that 
shackles  the  progre.ss  of  the  blind  mul- 
titude.s.  For  Liberty  is  the  battle-field 
of  the  eternal  Prcsi-nt  where  the  Past 
and  P'uture  strug^'lt;  eternally." 

The  four  hundred  or  .so  pages  of  "Cler- 
ambault" fail  to  sustain  the  reader's  in- 
terest. M.  Holland  has  attempted  to  give 
us  a  story;  yet  he  ha.s  failed  utterly  to 
hold  the  attention  with  either  character 
or  incident.  And  he  also  falls  into  the 
error  from  whi<-h  ho  i«  never  entirely 
free — in'  i/e.       By     fre- 

quently   •  fKiught   in  lan- 

guage of  exaggerated  and  nerve-racking 
exaltation,  he  has  blurred  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  philosophic  theory. 

A.  c.  H.  Spiers 


Tlie  United  States  as  Trustee  for 
Russia's  I'uture 


1 

TUF,  refu.sal  of  the  United  .States  to 
.sanction  the  dismemberment  of  Rus- 
sia, during  and  in  consequence  of  her 
temporary  weakness  and  disability,  does 
not  imply  our  commitment  to  any  final 
judgment  of  the  claims  to  independence 
set  up  by  any  particular  national  or  ter- 
ritorial group  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Russian  Kmpire.  While  it  is  indispu- 
tably true  that  our  interests  as  a  great 
world  Power  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  anything  approximating  the  general 
dismemberment  of  Russia — which  would 
mean  nothing  less  than  the  creation  of  a 
new  Balkans — we  are  .still  free  to  review- 
each  case  of  .separation  from  Russia  upon 
its  own  merits,  at  the  proper  time,  and 
to  determine  our  own  attitude  towards 
it. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  announced  a  new  doctrine  and  sought 
its  acceptance  as  a  principle  of  interna- 
tional law.  By  its  advocacy  of  joint 
friendly  action  by  the  great  Powers  look- 
ing to  the  preservation  of  the  patrimony 
of  Russia,  the  integrity  of  her  .sovereign 
rights,  and  the  protection  of  her  inter- 
ests in  the  settlement  of  al!  questions  of 
vital  moment  to  her,  our  Government  has 
committed  itself  to  the  doctrine  that 
temporarily  disabled  nations  should  be 
protected  by  an  international  tru.stee- 
ship. 

In  the  light  of  this  doctrine  the  claims 
of  the  several  independent  States  erected 
along  the  Ru.ssian  border,  from  E.sthonia 
to  the  Far  Ea.stern  Republic,  should  be 
considered.  It  is  quite  natural  that  there 
should  be  a  considerable  body  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing full  recognition  to  the  Baltic  States, 
especially  in  view  of  the  continued  dis- 
organization of  Russia.  There  is  a  se- 
ductive plausibility  in  the  phrase,  "the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  self-determina- 
tion," and  there  is  a  tendency  to  accept 
it  uncritically  as  a  formulation  of  an 
incontestable  moral  axiom,  without  at- 
tempting to  investigate  or  understand  all 
its  implications.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  the  principle  covere<l  by  the 
.seductive  phra.se.  literally  interpreted, 
and  unless  strictly  and  precisely  limited, 
is  wholly  reactionary  and  positively  men- 
acing. Unless  so  limited  and  restricted, 
it  might  easily  involve  the  disruption  of 
the  oldest  and  strongest  States,  the  un- 
doing of  the  results  of  centuries  of 
coale.Hcing  experience,  and  consequently 
plunge  the  world  into  anarchy  and  chaos. 
Pertinent  and  powerful  as  these  ob- 
jections are,  however,  a  successful  policy 
can   not   be  based   upon   mere   negation. 


The  one  outstanding  weakness  of  our 
Russian  policy  thus  far  a  weakne.ss  per- 
haps inevitable  and  inseparable  from  the 
existing  conditions — has  been  its  nega- 
tive and  exclusively  anti-Bolshevist 
character.  We  can  not  be  satisfied  with 
this.  What  is  needed  is  a  policy  pos- 
sessing the  constructive  features  pre- 
.scribed  by  the  march  of  world  events 
and  the  evolution  of  the  Russian  situa- 
tion itself.  In  particular  some  definite 
provision  must  be  made  for  practical, 
constructive  assistance  to  the  people  of 
those  areas  which  have  eliminated  Bol- 
.shevism  as  the  ruling  and  dominant  po- 
litical and  economic  force,  and  are  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  work  of 
restoration  and  reconstruction.  Beyond 
that  our  policy  should  make  provision 
for  prompt  and  effective  aid  to  the  Rus- 
sian people  when,  the  Bolshevist  regime 
having  fallen,  they  begin  to  restore  the 
ruined   fabric  of  their  economic   life. 

The  most  pressing  and  urgent  need, 
however,  is  the  adoption  of  a  sane  and 
constructive  programme  in  connection 
with  the  Baltic  States  and,  after  them, 
the  Far  Eastern  Republic.  This  requires 
prompt  definition  of  our  attitude  toward 
their  claims  to  recognition  as  .sovereign 
States.  The  Baltic  States— Esthonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania— have  been  recog- 
nized by  other  nations,  including  our 
allies  in  the  late  war.  and  they  have  es- 
tablished and  maintained  lawful  and  or- 
derly governments.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  ignore  these  facts,  and  when 
they  are  recognized  it  becomes  impera- 
tively neces.sary  to  re-examine  our  policy 
in  the  light  of  existing  realities.  It  is 
foolish  to  the  point  of  fatuity,  for  in- 
.stance.  to  believe  that  Latvia,  with  an 
area  of  less  than  seventeen  thousand 
sciuare  miles,  and  a  population  of  one  and 
three  (juarter  millions,  can  maintain  it- 
self as  an  independent  State.  surrounde<l 
as  it  is  by  great  States  which  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  rivalry,  and  occupy- 
ing as  it  does  important  strategic  posi- 
tions, command  of  which  may  determine 
the  outcome  of  that  rivalry.  Whatever 
justification  there  may  be  for  acceptance 
of  Latvia's  independence  as  an  element 
in  the  dr  facto  situation,  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  regarding  it  as  perma- 
nent. 

II 

We  do  well  to  move  with  extreme  cau- 
tion in  determining  our  jMisition  with 
resi>cct  to  the  claims  ajlvanced  by  all 
the  Russian  border  States,  and  are 
warne<l  V)y  whjit  has  already  taken  place. 
Recognition  was  given  by  our  allies  to 
Georgia,    with    what    result    we    know. 
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Within  a  year  Georgia  has  been  thor- 
oujifhly  Bolshevized  and  brouKht  under 
the  dominion  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Armenia  and  of  Azer- 
baijan. The  most  important  of  all  the 
separated  States,  Ukrainia,  has  already 
lost  practically  every  semblance  of  inde- 
pendence and  is  in  a  state  of  vassalage 
to  Moscow.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
White  Russia.  Most  of  the  other  so- 
called  independent  republics  have  alto- 
gether ceased  to  exist,  proving  that  they 
were  mere  adventures,  and  that  they 
never  possessed  the  requisite  elements 
of  stability  and  permanence.  Economic 
and  political  conditions  in  Esthonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania — the  three  remaining 
Baltic  States  which  i-etain  their  inde- 
pendence— are  exceedingly  disquieting. 
The  whole  experience  thus  far  shows  the 
unwisdom  of  hastily  attempting  to  reach 
final  decisions  upon  the  basis  of  tempo- 
rary and  fluctuating  conditions,  and  just- 
ifies the  extreme  caution  which  has 
characterized   the   American    policy. 

Nevertheless,  without  abandoning  the 
doctrine  of  international  trusteeship,  or 
abating  in  any  particular  our  opposition 
to  Russia's  dismemberment,  it  is  still 
possible  for  us  to  deal  with  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  upon  the  basis  of 
the  de  facto  situation,  and  to  accord  them 
a  form  of  recognition,  with  appropriate 
measures  of  cooperation,  entirely  ade- 
quate to  meet  all  present  needs.  To  do 
this  we  must  change  our  angle  of  vision 
somewhat,  and,  instead  of  regarding 
them  as  States  motivated  by  a  desire  for 
separation  from  and  independence  of 
Russia,  look  upon  them  as  Russian  areas 
whose  claim  to  independence  is  alto- 
gether motivated  by  their  antagonism  to 
Bolshevism  and  their  determination  to 
be  emancipated  from  it,  but  whose  earn- 
est desire  it  is  to  be  part  of  a  great, 
united,  democratic  Russia.  That  this  is 
a  correct  description  of  their  position, 
as  stated  by  all  their  authentic  organs 
of  self  expression,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  evidence. 

Viewed  from  this  angle,  these  Baltic 
States  appear  as  areas  of  Russia  whose 
populations  have  thrown  off  Bolshevist 
tyranny;  as  Kussias,  and  not  as  inde- 
pendent sovereign  States  inspired  by  a 
determination  to  be  permanently  sepa- 
rated from  and  independent  of  Russia. 
In  other  words,  the  bruised  and  wounded 
body  of  Russia  is  healing  in  spots.  To 
change  the  metaphor  slightly,  the  wound 
is  healing  at  its  periphery. 

Ill 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  this 
diagnosis,  the  United  States  certainly 
ought  to  regard  the  establishment  of  or- 
derly and  lawful  and  law-abiding  govern- 
ments in  the  areas  whose  populations 
have    redeemed    themselves    from    Bol- 


shevism as  a  wholesome  and  salutary 
fact.  It  ought  to  recognize  the  important 
part  which  these  temporary  States  are 
playing  in  the  long-awaited  recovery  of 
Russia,  and  to  find  adequate  means  for 
cooperating  with  their  Governments 
without  such  action  as  would  appear  to 
confer  a  permanent  status  upon  what  is 
merely  a  temporary  arrangement,  and 
was  never  intended  to  be  otherwise.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  forma- 
tion and  maintenance  of  these  temporary 
States  has  developed,  in  each  case,  a  class 
of  politicians  and  office-holders  whose 
point  of  view  has  undergone  radical 
changes,  which  have  been  determined  by 
their  self-interest  as  individuals,  the 
natural  desire  to  perpetuate  themselves 
in  office,  and  not  at  all  by  the  general 
interest.  That  is  why  full  and  unquali- 
fied recognition  as  sovereign  States 
would  tend  to  give  permanence  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  temporary  condi- 
tion, and  so  prove  a  dangerous  obstacle 
to  the  process  of  natural   readjustment. 

Any  attempt  to  make  permanent  the 
separation  of  the  border  provinces  from 
Russia,  particularly  the  Baltic  provinces, 
would  be  regrettable.  Such  a  separation 
is  contrary  to  the  whole  logic  of  Rus- 
sia's position,  geographically  and  eco- 
nomically. If  no  formal  action  is  taken 
by  the  great  Powers  tending  to  give 
permanent  character  to  what  otherwise 
would  be  temporary  arrangements,  we 
can  rest  assured  that  automatically  the 
reunion  of  these  border  States  with  the 
rest  of  Russia,  in  a  confederation  of  some 
sort,  will  quickly  follow  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Bolshevist  regime.  All  our 
arrangements  and  relations  with  these 
States  should  be  provisional  and  frankly 
regarded  as  temporary  expedients.  In 
the  meantime  whenever  any  nationality 
or  province  belonging  to  Russia  liberates 
itself  from  Bolshevism,  and  succeeds  in 
establishing  a  more  or  less  representa- 
tive constitutional  government  which 
proves  itself  capable  of  maintaining  law 
and  order,  and  which  manifests  good 
faith  and  good  will  in  its  political  and 
economic  dealings  with  other  nations,  it 
should  receive  all  possible  support  and 
en.ouragement.  The  formation  of  every 
such  Government  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  victory  of  democracy  and  civiliza- 
tion, a  step  towards  Russia's  restoration. 

What  is  needed  is  some  form  of  pro- 
visional recognition  to  fit  into  the  doc- 
trine of  international  trustee.ship.  The 
latter  doctrine,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained, 
involves  the  need  of  a  complementary 
doctrine  of  provisional  recognition,  at 
present  wholly  unknown  in  international 
law,  in  order  to  meet  just  such  conditions 
as  those  presented  by  States  like  Es- 
thonia and  Latvia.  If  these  were  likely 
to  remain  solitary  phenomena,  the  mat- 
ter would  be  of  much  less  importance 
than  it  is.     It  is  probable,  however,  that 


in  the  course  of  the  self-emancipation 
of  Russia  from  Bolshevism  a  number  of 
similar  States  will  be  called  into  being, 
each  presenting  substantially  similar  and 
equally  valid  claims. 


IV 


There  would  seem  to  be  no  insur- 
mountable objection  to  a  procedure  by 
which  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the 
exceptional  circumstances,  should  extend 
to  the  Governments  set  up  in  those  self- 
dependent  States  friendly  recognition  as 
de  facto  Governments,  with  all  the  priv- 
ileges and  advantages  customarily  be- 
longing to  such  recognition,  icith  the  ex- 
plicit understanding  tlmt  it  regards  this 
as  a  provisional  and  transitional  measure 
pending  Russia's  restoration;  that  when- 
ever there  shall  be  brought  into  exist- 
ence in  Rtcssia  a  competent  Government 
to  which  the  United  Stat-es  gives  formal 
recognition,  the  whole  question  of  Rus- 
sia's sovereign  territorial  rights,  iiiclud- 
ing  her  interest  in  these  States,  may  be 
reopened  and  revietved  ivithout  prejudice. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  meet 
every  need  of  the  de  facto  situations.  It 
would  admit  full  diplomatic  intercourse, 
the  provisional  character  of  the  recog- 
nition neither  requiring  nor  implying 
any  special  limitation  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations. It  would  also  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  relations  precisely  as 
though  the  provisional  qualification  did 
not  exist.  In  practice  our  relations  with 
the  States  so  provisionally  recognized 
would  be  wholly  unaffected  by  the  pro- 
visional qualifications  until  the  time 
when,  a  competent  Russian  Government 
having  been  duly  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  States  carved 
out  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  is 
automatically  reopened  by  virtue  of  our 
understanding  with  those  States. 

There  is  no  sort  of  cooperation  or  aid 
which  the  United  States  could  give  to 
any  or  all  of  these  States,  in  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  which  would  not 
be  possible  under  such  an  arrangement. 
At  the  same  time,  while  dealing  effec- 
tively with  the  de  facto  situation 
through  the  whole  period  of  transition, 
we  should  be  loyal  to  Russia,  faithfully 
conserving  her  interests,  and  keeping 
open  the  ways  for  a  just  and  wise  per- 
manent solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
Russia's  future  place  in  the  world. 

Is  it  vain  to  hope  that  the  great 
European  nations  which  have  already 
given  recognition  to  the  Baltic  States, 
and  so  far  alienated  themselves  from 
America's  policy,  would  give  their  ap- 
proval and  adherence  to  such  a  provisional 
arrangement  by  declaring  that  their  own 
recognition  of  the  Baltic  States  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  provisional  qualification? 
John  Spargo 
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Correspondence 

SinipliMed  S|)cllin^ 

To  the  Editors  of  Thk  Wkekly  Revikw: 

You  say  that  the  chief  ol)stai-le  to  the 
work  of  the  Simpiiticfi  Spelling  Hoard  has 
been  mere  conservatism.  It  would  t)e 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  chief 
obstacle  has  been  the  professionalism  of 
my  trade.  I  am  a  proofreader.  Proof- 
readers, in  order  to  justify  their  exist- 
ence, make  all  sorts  of  rules  for  spelling, 
for  punctuation,  and  for  all  kindred  mat- 
ters, so  as  to  have  as  wide  an  otiicial 
sphere  as  jiossible  in  enforcing  all  these 
rules.  FIspecially.  the  .so-called  "ortice 
style,"  the  custom  of  the  individual 
printintc-ofRce,  is  worshiped  as  a  supreme 
deity.  You  evidently  do  not  know  about 
these  things;  for  in  the  same  number  of 
your  paper  I  see  that  the  .same  court  is 
spoken  of  on  different  papcs  as  sitting  at 
Leipsic  and  at  Leipzig,  a  thing  which 
seems  quite  harmless  to  men  of  letters 
and  to  busine.ss  men.  but  which  no  proof- 
reader could  tolerate.  If  a  proofreader 
has  let  "great  fires"  (conflagrations)  be 
printed  as  "grate  fires"  i  New  York 
Evening  Post  within  a  year  or  two)  or 
a  review  of  Siegfried  Sassoon  print  "Old 
Huntsman"  as  "Old  Testament"  i  S'eir 
Republic,  as  recently),  he  will  think  it 
merely  an  evidence  of  human  frailty, 
which  may  be  regretted,  but  at  which 
only  tho.se  who  are  without  sin  should 
cast  the  stone  of  condemnation;  but  to 
acknowledge  that  Leipsic  and  I^eipzig  can 
both  be  permissible  in  the  same  publica- 
tion would  be  a  deliberate  treason  to  the 
ideal,  which  should  bar  the  guilty  per- 
son from  ever  recovering  the  respect  of 
any  proofreader  alive. 

There  is  no  place  where  the  proof- 
reader's decision  is  more  absolute  than  in 
a  newspaper  office,  because  there  is  not 
time  to  take  an  appeal  before  printing, 
neither  does  anybwly  have  time  to  listen 
to  an  appeal  if  there  were  time  to  take  it. 
Now  the  American  gets  his  idea  of  usage 
from  the  newspaper.  And  there  you  are. 
When  the  proofreaders  are  all  against  a 
form,  or,  if  theoretically  they  favor  it, 
think  it  their  professional  duty  not  to  let 
it  get  into  their  daily  work,  then  this 
form  appears  to  the  man  in  the  street  as 
a  doctrinairism  which  nobody  uses  in 
practise. 

But  the  greatest  mischief  of  all  is 
along  another  line  parallel  to  this.  The 
rule  of  newspaper  offices  is  that  every- 
body who  occupie.M  a  higher  position  must 
have  reached  it  by  beginning  as  reporter 
and  going  up  through  the  inlerme<)iatc 
stages;  if  any  man  climlwth  up  some 
other  way,  the  .name  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber.  ron.H€<|uently  every  editor  must 
first  have  been  the  sort  of  sub-e<lilor 
called  copy-reader,  whose  business  it  is 
to   sec  that   everything   is   fitted    to   the 


formal  customs  of  the  pniK-r;  and  it  is 
not  legitimate  that  he  should  become  an 
editor  till  the  copy-reader's  point  of  view 
has  first  become  second  nature  to  him. 
Now  this  work  is  .so  closely  analogous  to 
the  proofreader's  that  the  same  conclu- 
sions follow.  For  instance,  when  I  was  a 
cub  reporter  on  the  h'rrtiinij  Sim  (as  it 
then  was),  one  of  the  first  things  I  was 
told  was  that  a  reporter  must  not  u.se  the 
editorial  "we."  Then  1  was  set  to  write 
up  the  opening  of  the  oyster  season,  and, 
to  be  smart,  I  told  how  an  army  of 
oysters  from  the  sea  was  being  landed 
on  our  defenseless  shores.  The  copy- 
reader  let  my  smartness  stand,  but 
changed  "our  defenseless  shores"  to  "the 
defenseless  shores"  lest  readers  should 
think  that  it  meant  the  editor's  defense- 
less shores.  So  I  learned  that  important 
lesson. 

The  result  is  that  the  editorial  chairs 
are  filled  with  men  who  have  undergone 
a  special  training  in  hostility  to  spelling 
reform,  and  they  are  not  willing  to  give  a 
fair  presentation  of  the  reasons  for  it,  no 
matter  how  hard  they  try  to  be  as  fair 
as  a  contemptuous  man  can.  If  the  paper 
which  says  -"The  arguments  of  the  re- 
formers are  all  sound,  but  they  all  break 
down  against  the  conclusive  fact  that  the 
reform  does  not  suit  the  public  taste" 
were  willing  to  .say  with  equal  promin- 
ence that  the  first  argument  in  the 
Board's  first  announcement,  and  the  one 
which  has  always  been  kept  foremost,  is 
that  by  slowing  up  the  process  of  educa- 
tion the  conventional  spelling  robs  .school 
children  of  a  year  or  two  of  their  lives, 
and  that  this  argument,  always  made 
most  prominent  by  spelling  reformers 
and  buttressed  by  competent  authorities, 
is  never  contradicted  by  anybody  who 
professes  to  know  anything  to  the  con- 
trary— if  they  would  state  these  details 
and  then  go  on  with  "but  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  we  should  sacrifice  our 
tastes  on  that  account,"  the  public  would 
begin  to  make  comments  as  to  what 
things  are  worth  while  and  what  things 
are  not.  But  such  arguments  are  smoth- 
ered in  silence,  and  the  public,  instead 
of  realizing  that  spelling  reformers  are 
sacrificing  their  own  taste  and  conven- 
ience for  the  sake  of  the  nation's  children, 
gets  the  idea  that  in  a  very  cranky  way 
they  are  suiting  their  own  taste  and  serv- 
ing their  own  convenience  at  the  expense 
of  the  taste  and  convenience  of  their 
neighbors. 

There  is  only  one  hope.  If  nineteen 
twentieths  of  America's  reading  is  news- 
papers, half  the  newspaper  reading  that 
is  done  is  of  headlines.  And  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  shortness  of  words  in  head- 
lines. When  some  inventive  newspaper 
proprietor  i  probably  a  young  man  in- 
heriting his  father's  (taper i  realizes  how 
really  substantial  a  contribution  to  the 
spacing  of  the  headline  can  be  made  by 
changing   "dropped"   to  "dropt"   and   so 


forth,  and  orders  his  headline  writers  to 
act  accordingly,  and  fortifies  himself 
against  public  opinion  by  i)rinting  in 
every  i.ssue  a  standing  notice  that  the 
college  profes.sors  of  Knglish  are  all  for 
the  reform  and  it  is  only  the  less  edu- 
cated masses  that  support  the  conven- 
tional spelling,  then  things  may  begin  to 
move. 

Steven  T.  Byington 

linllard  Vnlr,  Manx.,  July  '20 

"My  Son" 

To  the  Kditors  of  Thk  Wekki.y  Review  : 
I  venture  to  dissent  emphatically  from 
Mr.  Boynton's  flippant  and  irrelevant 
criticism  of  Mrs.  Harris'  ".My  Son" 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  July 
16.  This  book  has  a  value  which  Mr. 
Boynton  is  evidently  quite  unable  to  ap- 
preciate and  his  casual  reference  to  it.« 
containing  "a  deal  of  good  stuff"  does 
not  disguise  his  contempt  for  it.  Per- 
haps your  other  readers  may  be  able  to 
discern  in  "My  Son"  "a  jaunty,  familiar, 
merry  come-up  style."  I  confess  myself 
quite  unable  to  recognize  the  application 
of  the.se  adjectives  to  it.  Mr.  Boynton 
.says,  "It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  make  a 
noise  like  a  highbrow."  He  is  quite  right 
and  the  most  intelligible  thing  about  his 
criticism  is  its  assumption  of  the  high- 
brow note.  Manifestly  he  can  not  lower 
his  intellectuality  to  the  literary  stand- 
ard of  "My  Son"  and  condemns  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

R.  Fulton  Cutting 
New  York,  July  19 


Mr.  Hoynton's  Reply 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
I  am  sorry  if  my  note  on  "My  Son" 
was  flippant  or  irrelevant.  The  book, 
with  all  its  "goo<l  stuff,"  was  nearly 
spoileti  for  me  by  its  style.  For  its  virtue 
I  had  no  contempt,  concealed  or  other- 
wi.se :  but  1  was  interested  to  make  an 
honest  point  of  criticism  in  deploring  the 
standardized  brilliancy  (and  often  flip- 
pancy) of  its  manner,  and  to  connect  this 
with  the  "Curtis  brand"  of  humor  with 
which  our  most  popular  fictions  are  now 
almost  uniformly  stamped.  I  then  incau- 
tiously summed  up:  "It  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  make  a  noise  like  a  highbrow.  But  it 
would  be  a  sad  thing  if  the  quivering 
heart  of  humanity  could  only  be  reached 
by  saxaphone."  I  was  making  a  point  of 
taste;  and  taste  is  of  course  the  as.set  or 
objective  for  which  the  "highbrow"  is 
scorned.  But  surely  a  critic  who  is  able 
to  lower  his  intellectuality,  or  adapt  his 
t;i.ste,  to  the  literary  standard  of  the  book 
or  author  he  deals  with  can  be  of  little 
use  to  anylxjjly. 

H.  W.  Boynton 
Bristol,  Rhode  hland,  June  22 
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The  Harmless  Sport 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
America  has  always  needed  a  Bad- 
minton library.  Books  on  sport  are  oc- 
casionally issued  by  the  conventional  pub- 
lishers and  are  sometimes  fleetly  pop- 
ular. But  they  lack  authority,  somehow. 
We  need  the  heavy  imprint  and  the  sober 
completeness  of  the  Badminton  set.  The 
usual  American  volume  on  football, 
tennis,  or  fishing  lacks  penumbra,  the 
upper  flavor  of  patronage  by  Masters  of 
Fo.\  Hounds,  Stewards  of  Courses, 
county  captains,  and  the  Leander  Club 
...  or  is  it  an  Association?  I  suppose 
this  to  be  nothing  but  an  example  of 
the  general  failure  in  tonal  quality  so 
pervasive  in  the  national  letters.  The 
necessity  is  most  apparent  among  the 
minor  sports.  For  instance,  where  can 
one  find  an  authoritative,  well-bred  mono- 
graph on  bowling,  on  interviewing  Rear- 
Admirals,  on  dealing  v^'ith  English  crit- 
ical tourists,  on  blackjack,  on  contro- 
versies with  female  poets,  or  horseshoe 
quoits?  And  judging  by  letters  exposed 
in  the  editorial  regions  of  daily  papers 
there  is  a  screaming  need  of  something 
definite  on  book  reviewing. 

One  comes  forward  diffidently  to  begin 
the  job.  The  game  is  fluid  in  its  rules, 
and  its  processes,  like  those  of  golf  and 
drug-taking,  are  mainly  personal.  But 
there  are  steps  to  Parnassus  although 
these  constantly  fluctuate.  I  offer,  really, 
the  grades  of  the  moment,  an  impression 
of  avoidable  errors.  This  is  hardly  pro- 
found but  it  may  serve  as  temporary  help 
for  the  beginner.  However  faulty  and 
superficial  the  result,  it  is  the  fruit  of 
anxious  consultation,  sleepless  prayer, 
and  much  observation. 

1.  A  foreign  author  in  good  standing 
never  "writes"  an  opinion.  He  "gives 
us"  thus  and  so. 

2.  Foreign  authors  never  write  sub- 
jectively. They  produce  "a  substitution 
of  individual  color." 

3.  A  foreign  author  aged  more  than 
forty-five  produces  "in  his  epochal  color," 
or  "de  son  epoque"  if  you  like  that 
better.  Authors  under  forty-five  have  a 
"tendenz." 

4.  Max  Beerbohm  is  the  "incompar- 
able Max."  It  should  be  used  toward 
the  end  of  a  review  in  a  liberal  publica- 
tion as  a  casual  afterthought,  toward  the 
beginning   in   a  conservative   periodical. 

5.  Don't  risk  calling  Shaw  "the  Ulster 
Polonius."  Mr.  Mencken's  phrases  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  established  in  the_eye 
of  the  cerebrals.  They  might  think  you 
meant  Edward  Carson. 

6.  Write  Stendhal,  not  Beyle  or  de 
Stendhal.  Remember  that  the  average 
native  critic  still  believes  Beyle  and 
Stendhal  to  be  different  persons. 

7.  Never  quote  J.  A.  Symonds  with- 
out explaining  who  he  was.  It  saves 
trouble. 

8.  Be  sure  to  patronize  Hauptmann — 
but  gently.     He  still  has  friends. 


9.  Patronize  Conrad.  He  has  too 
many   friends. 

10.  In  using  the  Wells  descrijition  of 
Henry  James  be  careful.  Remember  that 
the  original  sentence  describes  James  as 
a  hippopotamus  picking  up  a  pea.  In  this 
country  the  variations  thus  far  include 
the  struggles  of  an  elephant  picking  up 
a  pea  and  tho.se  of  a  giraffe  picking  up 
a  peanut.  I  suggest  a  polar  bear  and 
a  pecan,  but  suit  yourself. 

11.  When  stating  that  radical  leaders 
suffer  from  a  nostalgia  for  prisons  be 
careful  not  to  mention  Waldo  Frank  in 
the  same  paragraph.  It  might  recall 
the  authorship  of  the  phrase  to  some 
readers.    People  are  careless  .   .    . 

13.  Thefts  from  Andre  Gide's  "Nou- 
veaux  Pretextes"  should  be  practised 
sparingly.  The  book  is  popular  down 
Greenwich  Village  way.  Try  Jean  de 
Gourmont  for  a  change.  He  is  less  known. 

13.  Never  spell  the  name  of  a  Latin 
author  correctly.     It  looks  old-fashioned. 

14.  Mention  the  Satyricon  in  reviews 
of  Cabell,  Compton  Mackenzie,  James 
Joyce,  and  D.  H.  Lawrence.  You  needn't 
read  it. 

15.  Remember  that  Rabelais  didn't 
write  short  stories  and  that  Panurge 
wasn't  a  woman.  These  slips  cause 
trouble. 

16.  If  you  have  to  babble  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  mention  Condorcet  and 
Prevost.  No  one  really  reads  them  and 
it  is  perfectly  safe. 

17.  The  footnotes  to  Brandes'  volume 
on  the  German  Romantic  School  contain 
valuable  quotations  aptly  translated. 

18.  In  the  third  or  fourth  paragraph 
of  a  review  it  becomes  necessary  to  say 
something  about  the  book  in  hand.  Pull 
yourself  up  and  ask,  "Now,  what  has  the 
"fellow  to  say  to  us?"  That  startles  the 
reader  by  its  comradely  assumption  of 
interest.  You  can  then  chatter  on  for 
five  more  paragraphs  without  bothering. 
But  the  book  in  hand  should  be  men- 
tioned twice.    That  is  only  sporting. 

19.  Never  mention  Stephen  Crane. 
People  will  think  you  are  talking  either 
of  the  English  illustrator  or  of  some  new 
poet.     It's  a  waste  of  breath  and  ink. 

20.  In  writing  for  liberal  reviews  you 
may  safely  mention  the  charm  of  Eights 
Week  at  Oxford  or  the  beach  at  Trou- 
ville.  In  mentioning  the  beach  at  New- 
port or  the  Harvard-Yale  boat  races  be 
sure  to  get  in  something  about  the  vul- 
garity of  industrial  civilization. 

21.  In  reviewing  a  radical  book  for 
a  conservative  magazine  be  sure  to  imply 
that  you  think  the  author  insincere.  That 
will  please  everyone. 

22.  An  English  poet  never  steals 
from  the  French.  He  "adopts  the  form- 
ula of   .    .    ." 

23.  There  are  no  good  French  plays. 

24.  There  are  few  bad  Russian  plays. 
Notice  that  it  isn't  altogether  safe,  as  it 
was  ten  years  ago,  to  praise  Russian 
plays  unreservedly.     We  wobble  a  trifle. 


Some  of   the  best   reviewers  claim  that 
a  Russian  can  be  a  bore. 

25.  Subscribe  to  the  Mercure  de 
France.  It  has  a  horrid  habit  of  prais- 
ing someone  in  bad  odor  on  this  side. 
You  don't  want  to  have  to  eat  crow,  do 
you?     Of  course  not!     Very  well,  then. 

26.  Easy  on  "gesture."  Try  "ex- 
hibit." 

27.  "Robustezza"  is  gaining  ground, 
but  "morbidezza"  is  dead. 

28.  Jeer  at  Yale  professors.  But  be 
careful  that  they  aren't  mentioned  in 
the  notes  to  the  Wells  history.  Several 
toes  have  been  hurt  on  that  brick,  lately. 

29.  It  is  deplorable  that  so  many 
brilliant  young  French  and  German 
artists  were  killed  in  the  late  war,  but 
it  is  jolly  well  his  own  fault  if  any 
Briton  or  American  was  killed. 

30.  A  Harvard  professor  is  never  an 
ass.     He   is   "limited." 

31.  Princeton  is  a  barbarous  institu- 
tion. 

32.  You  may  have  objections  to  the 
theological  holdings  of  the  Roman  Church, 
but  don't  say  so.  Take  a  shot  at  the 
Presbyterian. 

33.  Speak  of  Francis  Jammes  re- 
spectfully even  though  he  bores  you  to 
sobs. 

34.  Remember  that  the  episode  of  As- 
modeus  unroofing  the  houses  is  in  "Le 
Diable  Boiteux."  and  not  in  "Don 
Quixote." 

35.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  stupid. 
Rupert  Brooke  said  so. 

36.  "Carnal"  and  "unrestricted"  are 
both  better  than  "fleshly." 

37.  "Essentially"  is  getting  worn  out. 
Avoid  it.  Also  avoid  "format"  unless 
you  are  sure  what  it  means. 

Thomas  Beer 

New  York,  June  18 

Professional  Reformers 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
On  reading  your  article  in  The  Weekly 
Review  of  July  7,  on  "Truth  and  the  New 
Republic,"  it  called  to  my  mind  what  I 
had  often  thought,  and  that  is  the  need  of 
a  good  article  discussing  the  p.sychology 
of  the  professional  reformer.  Personally 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  things  that 
most  professional  reformers  stand  for, 
but  the  personality  of  many  of  them  is 
extremely  distasteful.  I  have  found  them 
intolerant,  autocratic,  despotic,  and  dic- 
tatorial, often  lacking  in  balance  and 
sanity,  and  in  general  more  or  less 
egomaniacs.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
apply  to  all,  but  I  could  give  concrete 
illustrations  for  every  one  of  the  above 
terms.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  subject 
could  be  treated  with  some  delicacy  of 
touch  by  a  professional  psychologist  it 
would  make  extremely  interesting 
reading. 

Samitel  H.  Ranch 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  July  15 
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New    Rook.s    and    ( )1(1 

Anew  novel — which  1  will  not  lueiitiuii 
by    nume.    since    1    have    been    at- 
tracted to  rend  only   the  title  and  con- 
tents-pajre — has  on  that  contents-page  a 
table  like  this: 
Chap.  Taiik. 

One 7 

Two    15 

Three  25 

It  makes  you  wonder  why  the  publisher 
spent  the  money  to  print  such  a  table — 
it  runs  up  to  chapter  thirty-two.  In  an- 
cient days,  when  novelists  wrote  jrood. 
long  descriptions  of  each  new  chapter 
(How.Iohn  Bransconib  met  Michael  Dur- 
free  by  the  Old  Mill,  and  How  Milly  Pet- 
worth  Saved  John  from  a  Watery  (irave), 
there  was  .some  use  in  a  table  which 
would  tell  you  where  each  chapter  be- 
gan. To-day  the  novelist's  aim  is  to 
make  his  work  look  like  a  doctoral  thesis 
or  the  report  of  a  consulting  engineer.  I 
suppose  .Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  set  the  style, 
with  his  three  dots  .  .  .  and  his  para- 
graph and  seition  and  other  printer's 
marks.   As,  for  example: 

XI II 
i4-a) 

§  §  Carstdii  leant  toward  her  and  took 
her  hand.  She  continued  to  gaze  at  the 
ducks  which  were  playing  about  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  Blossoms  of  the  amplegia 
fell  into  her  lap,  but  she  brushed  them 
aside.  .  .  .  "Why  had  you  never  told  me 
before  that  you  love  me?"  Carston  said 
huskily.  ...  At  that  very  moment,  had 
Carston  but  known  it.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  E.xchequer  was  rising  in  the  House 
to  move  the  second  reading  of  the  Welsh 
Educational  Establishment  Bill.   .    .    . 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  ."aid  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  long  poem — "or  words 
to  that  effect,"  as  the  "Manual  for  Courts 
Martial"  cautiou.sly  puts  it.  And  I  will 
take  my  stand  with  him,  notwithstanding 
the  powerful  opposition  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  William  .Shakespeare,  .John  Mil- 
ton, I>ord  Byron,  John  Masefield,  and 
Edgar  I.ee  Masters.  So  it  is  not  the 
narrative,  but  the  occasional  bits  of 
reminiscent  description  of  New  England 
scenery  which  allure  me  in  Percy 
Mackaye's  storj'  in  ver.se,  "Dogtown  Com- 
mon" (MacmillanK  He  can  not  dwell  so 
lovingly  upon  the  smell  of  bayberr>-,  the 
odor  of  the  salt  sea  wind,  nor  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  a  Cape  Ann  pasture  with- 
out making  the  heart  of  one  New  Yorker, 
at  least,  homesick  for  that  i)art  of  the 
coast.  He  speaks  of  "(iravel  Hill,"  from 
which  one  of  his  characters  viewed  New- 
buryport  "of  the  beautiful  spires."  Can 
that  be  the  (travel  Hill  up  which  I  used 
painfully  to  push  a  bicycle  in  the  years 
when  the  war  of  which  we  talked  was 
the  war  between  Japan  and  China?   The 


spires  of  Newburyport  are  beautiful,  and 
the  finest  one  of  thcin  all  rises  above  a 
church  with  many  literary  a.ssociations, 
where  the  ancestor  of  two  poets  once 
preached,  where  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  follow e<l  ir»  later  years,  and 
where  his  i)resent  successor  has  laid  the 
scene  of  a  novel. 

W.  .M.  ChiUls's  "Holidays  in  Tents" 
(Dutton)  is  ail  attempt  to  prove  .some- 
thing about  which  1  am  sceptical — that 
you  can  have  a  good  time  in  a  small  tent, 
sleeping  upon  the  ground.  In  a  large  tent, 
which  will  accommodate  a  cot  or  a  camp- 
bed,  yes;  as  to  any  of  the  varieties  of 
small  tents,  I  remain  unconvinced.  Mr. 
Childs  seems  to  have  done  much  of  his 
camping  in  Wales,  and  he  has  experi- 
mented with  tents  -"Trek-cart  tents," 
gip.sy  tents,  and  so  on.  Except  thai  it  has 
dies  ( the  convas  kind),  the  trek-cart  tent 
seems  to  resemble  the  pup-tent — re- 
garded with  no  great  affection  by  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  who  have 
been  in  the  army.  The  author  writes 
pleasingly  about  many  other  sides  of 
camping,  and  is  a  Spartan  about  what  he 
calls  camp  marauders.  He  objects  to  pigs 
and  wasps,  but   is  hospitable  to  spiders. 

It  would  be  unfair  for  me  to  give  it  a 
high  mark,  after  only  reading  three 
chapters,  but  "The  Borough  Treasurer" 
(Knopf),  by  J.  S.  Fletcher,  opens  well, 
and  seems  to  be  as  able  a  story  of  mys- 
tery as  the  others  by  this  author.  Many 
readers  have  enjoyed  "The  Middle  Tem- 
ple Murder,"  "Dead  Men's  Money,"  and 
others  by  Mr.  Fletcher. 

Anton  Chekhov's  "The  Horse-Stealers 
and  Other  Stories"  ( Macmillan)  is  the 
tenth  volume  in  the  .series  of  the  tales 
by  this  writer.  Over  twenty  stories  are 
included.  The  translation  is  by  Con- 
stance Garnett. 

Meant  not  for  philologists,  but  rather 
for  semi-popular  reading,  Alethea  Cha))- 
lin's  "The  Romance  of  Language"  (  Sidg- 
wick  and  Jackson)  is  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  growth  of  language  and 
of  written  records.  Incidentally,  it  is  an 
attractive  book,  easy  to  read. 

"This  is  the  book  which  first  turned 
Woodrow  Wil.son's  thoughts  .seriously  to- 
wards ]X)litical  matters."  So  says  the 
cover  of  "Men  and  Manner  in  Parlia- 
ment" (Uutton).  by  Sir  Henry  Lucy. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  we  should  not 
be  too  hard  on  Sir  Henry  Lucy.  The 
book  is  full  of  puzzles.  At  the  beginning 
is  a  letter  from  Mr.  U'oodrow  Wilson  to 
the  author,  dated  "White  House,  Decem- 
ber 11,  rjl2."  What  was  Mr.  Wilson  do- 
ing there,  on  that  date?  Oh,  well — just 
went  in  to  call  on  President  Taft,  prob- 
ably, and  couldn't  resist  some  of  the 
White  House  note-paper.  Sir  Henry 
speaks  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  having  a  place 
"among  Presidenta  of  the  United  States 


second  only  to  that  of  Wa.shington."  This 
is  tame  praise,  indeed-  why  drag  in 
Washington?  The  genuine  Woodrovian 
goes  back  farther  and  to  a  more  august 
figure  than  Washington,  before  he  talks 
about  second  place.  The  book  is  a  re- 
print of  political  articles  of  the  'seven- 
ties. As  "Toby,  M.P.,"  Sir  Henry  Lucy 
has  indeed  interested  many  Americans, 
public  men  like  President  Wilson  and 
others,  in  Parliamentary  politics. 

Testimony  that  Emma  Goldman  said 
that  she  would  rather  be  in  jail  in  Amer- 
ica than  be  free  in  Russia  under  the 
Soviet  Government  will  be  rather  an- 
noying to  the  admirers  of  Communism. 
Such  testimony  is  directly  given  by  the 
man  to  whom  Miss  Goldman  made  the 
remark — Mr.  Alexander  Schwartz,  author 
of  "The  Voice  of  Russia"  (  Uutton).  His 
experience  in  Russia  was  pathetic.  A 
native  Russian,  who  had  become  an  active 
American  Socialist,  he  went  to  Ru.ssia 
with  his  American  wife  in  1920.  Both  of 
them  were  sympathizers  with  Bolshevism. 
His  experience  with  the  Dictatorship  of 
the  Proletariat  was  that  it  was  a  new 
slavery,  more  brutal  and  intolerant  than 
ever.  He  and  his  wife  were  put  in  jail, 
and  she  died  as  a  result.  Mr.  Schwartz 
considers  that  she  was  murdered  by  the 
Bolshevists,  and  he  is  devoting  his  ener- 
gies to  telling  America  the  truth  about 
the  present  Government  of  Russia. 

Books  of  travel  are  pleasant  in  the 
summer — especially  to  folk  mewed  up  in 
the  city.  Mrs.  Cecil  dementi's  "Through 
British  Guiana  to  the  Summit  of 
Roraima"  (.Dutton)  is  a  story  of  explor- 
ation and  mountain  climbing  in  the  curi- 
ous corner  of  South  America  where 
Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela  meet. 

Mr.  Isaac  Marcos.son  began  his 
"African  Adventure"  (Lane)  at  Cape 
Town,  where  he  talked  with  that  con- 
spicuous statesman,  General  Smuts.  He 
followed  the  Cape-to-Cairo  road  for  a 
while;  visited  the  diamond  mines  and 
Rhodesia,  and  ended  his  travels  on  the 
Congo.  These  are  recent  travels,  and 
give  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  Africa 
since  the  war, 

I  found,  in  one  place  in  Albert  Bige- 
low  Paine's  "The  Car  that  Went  Abroad" 
(Harper)  an  account  of  celebrating  July 
4th,  in  a  French  town,  on  champagne — 
at  three  francs  a  bottle!  This  wils  before 
the  war.  the  sub-title  of  the  l)ook  is 
"Motoring  through  the  (Jolden  Age."  The 
champagne  was  drunk  warm,  of  course, 
and  standing  up  at  the  road-side,  but  I 
could  not  find  the  passage  again  to  ([uote, 
because  I  became  lost  in  reading  here 
and  there  in  the  book.  You  will  discover, 
in  this  story  of  a  light-hearted  journey 
through  small  French  and  Swiss  towns, 
what  it  is  that  catches  your  interest  and 
keeps  you  turning  page  after  page. 

Edmund  Lestkr  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

An  Authoritative  Study  of 
the  Reformation 

The  Age  of  the  Reformation.    By  Preserved 
Smith.     New  York:    Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

THIS  latest  addition  to  the  American 
Hi.storical  Series  is  a  substantial  and 
imposing  monument  of  Amei'ican  Schol- 
arship. The  author's  long-continued 
studies  in  this  period  have  already  borne 
fruit  in  his  Life  of  Luther,  and  in  his 
translations,  with  notes  and  comments,  of 
Luther's  correspondence  and  his  "Table- 
Talk."  In  this  work  he  extends  his  view 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  age  of 
Luther.  The  wide  extent  of  his  survey 
may  be  inferred  by  a  mere  glance  at 
the  table  of  contents.  Beginning  with  a 
study  of  the  changing  condition,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  religious,  from 
which  the  Reformation  arose,  he  traces 
the  progress  of  that  movement,  and  of 
the  Counter-Reformation  throughout 
Europe,  from  Poland  to  the  British  Isles, 
from  Scandinavia  to  Italy  and  Spain. 

But  the  book  gives  us  much  more  than 
a  mere  record  of  the  struggle,  religious 
and  political,  between  reformers  and  con- 
servatives, Protestants  and  Catholics.  It 
presents  a  great  panorama  of  the  age 
in  all  its  aspects,  its  social  conditions 
and  political  institutions,  the  capitalis- 
tic revolution  with  its  profound  influ- 
ence upon  Western  civilization,  its  schol- 
arship, philosophy,  and  dawning  scien- 
tific research,  its  educational  ideal 
and  practice,  its  aesthetic  aspirations 
and  achievements,  together  with  sig- 
nificant glimpses  of  its  literature.  The 
book  closes  with  a  full  and  annotated 
bibliography  of  incomparable  value  to 
the  serious  student  of  history.  It  is  a 
treasure-house  of  facts,  an  almost  ideal 
book  of  reference. 

Errors  of  facts  among  the  host  that 
Dr.  Smith  has  assembled  are,  so  far  as 
the  reviewer  can  control  them,  few  and 
far  between.  It  is  not,  however,  correct 
to  say  that  Heywood's  "Four  P's"  is 
"full  of  Lutheran  doctrine"  (p.  283). 
Heywood  was  a  devout  Catholic,  a  mem- 
ber of  More's  circle  of  Humanists  and, 
like  More,  a  keen  satirist  of  abuses  in 
church  and  state.  He  stood  high  in 
favor  under  Mary  Tudor,  and  fled  into 
exile  under  Elizabeth,  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  for  a  supposed 
preacher  of  Lutheran  doctrines. 

A  misleading  reference  occurs  on  page 
648.  To  mark  the  very  limited  extent  of 
More's  conception  of  toleration.  Dr. 
Smith  notes  that  "even  in  Utopia  censure 
of  the  Government  by  a  private  individ- 
ual was  punishable  by  death."  The  ref- 
erence can  only  be  to  the  third  chapter 
of  Book  II  of  the  "Utopia,"  where  we 
read:  "It  is  death  [capitale  habetur  in 
More's  Latin]  to  have  any  consultation 


for  the  commonwealth  out  of  the  council 
or  the  place  of  the  common  election." 
This  might  seem,  perhaps,  to  justify  Ur. 
Smith's  statement;  but  mark  what  fol- 
lows: "This  statute,  they  say,  was  made 
to  the  intent  that  the  Prince  and  the 
Tranibores  (chief  councillors)  might  not 
easily  conspire  together  to  oppress  the 
people  by  tyranny  and  to  change  the  state 
of  the  weal  public."  The  passage,  there- 
fore, instead  of  showing  More's  intoler- 
ance of  private  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment, marks  his  deep  distrust  of  the 
cabals  and  pri\'j'  conspiracies  only  too 
common  in  English  and  continental  poli- 
tics in  his  day.  The  supposed  law 
aims  not  to  shield  the  Government  from 
censure,  but  to  protect  the  people  against 
the  overthrow  of  their  popular  and  rep- 
resentative Government  by  aristocratic 
or  royalist  conspiracy.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Dr.  Smith  should  have  made  such  a 
statement.  More's  persecution  of  heretics, 
referred  to  on  the  vei\v  same  page,  is 
ample  proof  of  his  limited  conception  of 
toleration  without  wresting  a  passage 
from  the  "Utopia"  to  furnish  further 
evidence.  After  this  it  seems  almost 
trivial  to  note  that,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  it  was  Francis  I,  not  Charles 
V,  who  challenged  his  rival  to  single 
combat  (p.  186).  Such  an  action,  cer- 
tainly, is  more  in  accord  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  chivalric  Frenchman  than  with 
that  of  his  cold-blooded  and  politic  rival. 

None  of  these  errors  is  of  very  grave 
importance ;  every  passage  in  which  they 
occur  might  be  revised  or  deleted  with- 
out altering  the  general  purport  of  the 
text.  But  they  serve  to  show  that  the 
author's  eagerness  to  cram  his  pages  has 
now  and  again  led  him  to  statements 
that  will  not  bear  strict  examination. 

Dr.  Smith,  however,  is  very  far  from 
being  a  mere  assembler  of  facts.  He 
sets  himself  to  interpret  them,  "to  put 
the  movement  of  the  Reformation  in  its 
proper  relations  with  the  economic  and 
intellectual  revolutions  of  the  sixteenth 
century."  This  is,  of  course,  the  modern 
method  of  writing  history,  and  the  au- 
thor shows  himself  a  first-rate  repre- 
sentative of  the  modern  school,  painstak- 
ing, judicious,  and  impartial.  But  the 
doubt  arises,  as  one  reads,  whether  he 
is  not,  after  all,  somewhat  too  modern; 
whether  he  sympathizes  with  or  even 
quite  understands  the  great  passions  and 
passionate  personalities  of  the  age  he  is 
describing.  Take,  for  example,  his  effort 
to  demonstrate  that  the  corruption  of 
the  church  could  not  have  been  "an  im- 
portant cause  of  the  Reformation."  He 
assigns  as  reasons  for  his  rejection  of 
this  commonplace  of  history  the  facts  that 
the  church  was  no  more  corrupt  in  1500 
than  it  had  been  for  many  years,  so  that 
if  objectionable  practices  on  the  part  of 
the  priesthood  had  been  a  sufficient  cause, 
the  Reformation  would  have  come  long 
before.      Surely  this    is   no    valid   argu- 


ment. It  is  not  the  relative  degree  of 
corruption  in  an  institution,  but  rather 
the  long-continued  endurance  of  that  cor- 
ruption which  in  the  end  makes  it  in- 
tolerable. Dr.  Smith  further  doubts 
whether  "the  mere  abuse  of  an  institu- 
tion has  ever  led  to  its  overthrow;  as 
long  as  the  institution  is  regarded  as 
necessary,  it  is  rather  mended  than 
ended."  But  the  manifest  impossibility 
of  mending  the  church  had  been  quite 
sufficiently  demonstrated,  to  German  eyes 
at  least,  in  that  age,  by  the  Council  of 
Constance,  the  martyrdom  of  Huss,  the 
bull  Execrabilis,  and  the  scandalous 
worldliness,  to  say  the  least,  of  the 
Italian  princes  who  filled  the  Papal  chair 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Thirdly,  Dr.  Smith  argues  that 
many  actions  which  seem  corrupt  to  us 
gave  little  oflfence  to  contemporaries, 
since  they  were  common  in  the  state,  as 
well  as  in  the  church ;  and,  finally,  he 
holds  that  the  charges  of  corruption  are 
probablj'  much  exaggerated.  As  to  this 
last,  the  author  himself  points  out  that 
the  charges  come  not  only  from  the  re- 
formers, but  from  "popes  and  councils 
and  canonized  saints."  When  the  evi- 
dence for  corruption  is  so  strong,  what 
can  it  matter  whether  or  no  the  re- 
formers were  too  often  guilty  of  exag- 
geration? As  to  the  presumed  analogy 
between  corruption  in  church  and  in 
state,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such 
analogy  ever  entered  the  mediaeval  or 
Renaissance  mind.  The  avowed  office  of 
the  church  was  to  purify  the  world,  and 
its  first  duty  was  to  set  the  standard  of 
purity. 

It  was  in  fact  the  damning  contrast 
between  theory  and  practice  in  the 
church  that  at  last  provoked  the  out- 
burst of  the  Reformation.  That  other 
causes  contributed  to  this  outburst  and 
more  particularly  effected  its  triumph  in 
northern  and  western  Europe  is  undeni- 
able, and  Dr.  Smith  has  done  well  to 
emphasize  these;  but  his  effort  to  find 
some  substitute  for  the  long-recognized 
primary  cause  seems  at  once  uncalled 
for  and  futile. 

The  author's  attempt  to  explain  the 
failure  of  the  Reformation  in  France  is 
scarcely  more  satisfactory.  He  assigns 
three  causes  for  this  failure:  first,  and 
least  important,  the  steady  hostility  of 
the  Government;  secondly,  the  tardiness 
with  which  the  Reformation  came  to 
France — some  years  after  1536;  and 
thirdly,  the  counter-influence  of  the  Ren- 
aissance. Here  surely  is  an  insufficient 
analysis.  If  the  Reformation  came  late 
to  France,  it  came  no  earlier  to  Eng- 
land, and  even  later  to  Scotland.  Yet 
in  both  these  countries  it  won  a  com- 
plete victory.  If  the  spirit  of  the  Ren- 
aissance checked  the  Reformation  in 
France,  why  did  it  not  exhibit  the  same 
power  in  England,  where  the  Renais- 
sance  spirit  was,   as   we  have   come  to 
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know,  so  deeply  colored  by  French  in- 
fluences? Why  was  it  that  Ronsard 
hated  the  new  doctrines,  while  Spenser, 
the  pupil  of  Ronsard,  as  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso,  wps  the  poet-champion  of 
Protestantism? 

Is  not  the  answer  to  be  found,  in  part 
at  least,  in  the  first  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Smith,  the  least  important  cause, 
the  l.ostility  of  the  Crown.  In  France 
the  reformers  were,  except  for  a  brief 
moment  (.  1589-1593  >.  rebels,  and  Ron- 
sard  detested  them  as  such.  In  the  Eng- 
land of  Spenser  the  mighty  Empress  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  great  work  was 
the  defender  of  the  new  faith,  and  the 
Catholics,  wild  Irish,  Jesuit  priests,  and 
i':  -1  nobles  were  the  rebels.     And 

1  s  choice  of  sides  was  in  large 

measure  forced  upon  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  issue  of  her 
father's  breach  with  Rome.  Who  can 
say  what  the  result  of  the  Reformation 
would  have  been  in  England  had  Henry 
begotten  a  son  and  heir  of  his  first  wife, 
the  devout  Catholic  Catherine?  Dr. 
Smith  remarks  that  even  when  "the 
Huguenots  had  a  king  of  their  own  per- 
suasion, they  were  unable  to  attain  the 
mastery."  But  this  momentary-  suprem- 
acy came  too  late.  After  the  blood-bath 
of  the  Wars  of  Religion,  not  even  the 
most  devout  of  Huguenot  Kings  could 
have  converted  the  adherents  of  the 
League;  and  Henrv-  IV  was  anything  but 
devout.  He  changed  his  faith  in  1593, 
as  he  had  changed  it  before,  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  capital.  Elizabeth,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  welcomed  on  her 
entr>-  into  London  with  the  gift  of  a 
Bible,  the  symbol  of  the  Reformation. 

Some  further  e.xplanation  is  necessary 
'  account  for  the  fact  that  of  the  two 
i:reat  cities  Paris  was  so  fiercely  Catholic 
and  London  so  firmly  Protestant.  Dr. 
Smith,  it  may  be,  does  not  believe  in  the 
Protestantism  of  London.  He  asserts 
p.  291 )  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  crowned 
"amid  the  smothered  execrations  of  the 
populace."  This  assertion,  ba.sed  per- 
haps upon  some  prejudiced  contempo- 
rary, is  not  in  accord  with  the  magnifi- 
cent reception  given  by  the  city  to  Anne 
when  she  passed  through  on  her  way  to 
be  crowned  at  Westminster.  Hall,  ap- 
parently an  eye-witness,  descrit)es  at  end- 
!•  h  the  pageants  and  speeches  of 

the  evident  delight  of  Anne, 
and  ihf  admiring  throngs  of  people,  such 
"that  he  that  .saw  it  not,  would  not  be- 
lieve it." 

Of  the  host  of  historic  figures  who  move 
through  the  pages  of  this  lx)ok,  Luther 
.-tands  out  mo.-st  clearly.  Nowhere  else, 
perhaps,  does  there  exist  in  so  few  words 
a  portrait  at  once  so  vivid  and  so  con- 
vincing of  the  great  Reformer:  "a 
dreamy  mystic  and  a  practical  man  of 
affairs,"  sincere,  courageous,  eloquent, 
and  ver>-  human.  "His  hymns  soar  to 
heaven;  his  coarse  jests  trail  in  the  mire. 


He  was  touched  with  profound  melan- 
choly, and  yet  he  had  a  wholesome  ready 
laugh."  This  is  admirable,  but  we  look 
ill  vain  for  any  other  such  sympathetic 
portrait.  To  Calvin,  for  example,  the 
author  does  but  scanty  justice.  Calvin, 
to  be  sure,  has  little  of  the  warm  human 
personality  of  Luther,  but  his  genius  for 
organization,  his  insistence  on  conduct, 
and  his  bracing  doctrine  steeled  the  new 
faith  for  the  fierce  ronllicts  that  were 
soon  to  come.  Dr.  Smith  is  so  concerned 
with  the  sumptuary  legislation  of  the 
Genevan,  after  all  in  the  main  a  mere 
intensification  of  a  mediseval  custom, 
that  he  has  little  thought  for  the  great 
and  dominating  personality  that  made 
Calvin,  in  the  author's  own  words,  "the 
leader  of  Protestantism  outside  of  the 
Teutonic  countries."  One  is  inclined  to 
wonder  whether  the  author's  long  ab- 
sorption in  Luther  has  not,  perhaps,  ex- 
hausted his  powers  of  sympathy  for 
other  heroes  of  the  Reformation.  There 
is  hardly  a  nobler  figure  in  history  than 
that  of  William  the  Silent.  Yet  Dr.  Smith 
coolly  couples  him  with  Henry  of  Na- 
varre as  a  "politician,"  "indifferent  in 
religion  and^ahvays  a  man  of  the  world." 
This  is  certainly  the  very  reverse  of 
hero-worship. 

Perhaps  the  author's  most  complete 
lack  of  sympathy  appears  in  his  almost 
contemptuous  treatment  of  the  gracious 
and  charming  figure  of  JIarguerite  of 
France.  Here  one  is  forced  to  believe 
that  some  trace  of  inherited  Puritanism 
has  laid  its  spell  upon  the  writer  and 
led  him  into  really  harsh  injustice.  The 
"Heptameron"  is  too  much  for  his  moral 
nerves.  He  calls  it  a  book  of  "licentious 
stories  told  without  reprobation  and 
with  gusto."  and  concludes  that  Mar- 
guerite was  "as  much  of  a  sensualist  in 
thought  as  her  brother  was  in  deed." 

It  is  pleasant' to  turn  from  fault-find- 
ing to  renewed  recognition  of  the  merits 
of  the  work.  They  culminate  in  the  last 
chapter,  where  the  breadth  of  the  au- 
thor's scholarship  and  his  calm  im- 
partiality enable  him  to  give  a  survey 
of  the  various  interpretations  of  the  Ref- 
ormation such  as  is  nowhere  else  to  be 
found.  He  traces  these  from  the  religious 
and  political  interpretations — Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant — of  the  seventeenth 
centurj'  through  the  rationalistic  criti- 
cism of  the  "era  of  enlightenment,"  a 
criticism  whose  resolute  discarding  of 
the  supernatural  evidently  appeals  to  the 
author,  down  to  the  eulogies  of  the  lib- 
eral romantic  philosophers  and  historians 
who  followed  the  French  Revolution  and, 
inspired  by  its  principles,  looked  back 
upon  the  Reformation  as  one  of  the  great 
advances  of  humanity  upon  the  road  of 
freedom. 

What  is  the  author's  own  interpreta- 
tion? It  is  on  the  whole  eclectic,  a  com- 
posite of  various  views  rather  than 
strikingly  original.     It    is  .scientific  and 


evolutionary  in  that  he  regards  the  Ref- 
ormation as  the  necessary  conse<iuence 
of  antecedent  changes,  and  altogether 
discards  the  old  supernatural  conception 
of  divine  interposition.  On  the  religious 
side  it  is  explained  as  an  attempt  to  re- 
adjust faith  to  the  new  culture;  on  the 
political,  it  appears  as  reflecting  the  new 
national  self-consciousness;  on  the  eco- 
nomic as  presenting  an  ethic  more  closely 
adapted  to  the  pursuit  of  that  worldly 
success  which  was  the  goal  of  the  new 
capitalism.  And,  finally,  the  Reformation 
served,  unconsciously  and  even  against 
the  will  of  its  leaders,  to  promote  free- 
dom of  thought  and  religious  toleration; 
"with  all  its  limitations  it  was  a  step 
forward."  Here  at  last,  after  so  many 
aflirmations  and  negations,  is  a  firm  rest- 
ing ground,  and  here  we  may  leave  the 
author,  not  without  gratitude  for  the 
work  he  has  accomplished. 

T.  M.  Parrott 

Mixed  Romance 

More  Limehouse  Nights.    By  Thomas  Biirki 

New  York :    George  H.   Doran  Company. 
The   Street  of  a   TnorsAND   Delights.     I!v 

Jay   Gclzcr.     New  York:    RoIktI   M.   Mc- 

Uride   and    Company. 
The  Claws  of  the  Dragon.    By  George  Soulii 

dc  Morant.     New  York  :   Alfred  .\.  Knopf. 

READERS  who  like  "more  of  the 
same"  should  enjoy  "More  Lime- 
house  Nights."  This  reader  must  admit 
that  he  finds  the  performance  monoton- 
ous and  even  tiresome.  Mr.  Burke  is  an 
instance  of  the  clever  reporter  who  comes 
upon  an  unworked  mine  of  "fiction 
stories,"  and  proceeds  to  work  it  to  the 
limit.  When  you  have  read  three  of  his 
Limehouse  yarns,  you  have  read  them  all. 
The.v  are  based  on  the  paradox  formu- 
lated by  the  story-teller  in  an  early  pre- 
face: the  lily  from  the  mire,  or  bluebell 
from  the  gutter,  paradox.  His  to  expound 
the  romance  of  .squalor,  the  beauty  of 
brutality,  the  chastity  of  vice.  Otherwise, 
his  chief  asset  is  a  fresh  tang  of  style  in 
the  treatment  of  a  newly-seized  "local 
color."  No  one  before  him  has  seen, 
smelt,  and  conquered  this  Limehouse  of 
his.  "In  the  warm  sapphire  dusk  even 
the  vociferant  dock-side  lay  hushed,  ex- 
pectant; and  footsteps  crackled  like  fire- 
works. Clusters  of  boys  and  girls  hung 
at  street  corners,  chatting  and  softly 
giggling.  Yellow  men  paired  with  silent, 
ogling  females,  and  swam  into  quiet  by- 
ways. Hard-faced  women  collared  simple 
sailors.  Malays  hovered  and  desired,  not 
daring  to  pounce."  He  sees,  and  is  genu- 
inely stirred  by  what  he  sees,  and  his 
sketches  of  the  scene  and  of  its  people  as 
a  jieople  have  a  fresh  and  unique  grace 
and  boldness.  But  when  he  comes  to 
sorting  the  types  into  characters  and  de- 
veloping them  in  action,  he  seems  unable 
to  e.scape  his  own  formula.  The  brutal 
cockney,  the  diabolic  or  seraphic  oriental, 
the    great-hearted   drab,    the   chivalrous 
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gambler,  the  immaculate  maid  of  the  gut- 
ter— above  all — appear  in  almost  mech- 
anical rotation.  For  all  the  acrid  in- 
tensity of  their  presentation  here,  they  go 
back  to  a  famous  tradition,  by  way  of  0. 
Henry  and  Kipling  to  Bret  Harte  and  be- 
yond. Everybody  ought  to  read,  to  get 
his  savor,  Mr.  Burke's  "Limehouse 
Nights"  or  "Nights  in  Town,"  or  "More 
Limehouse  Nights";  but  the  most  ardent 
of  Mr.  Burke's  panegyrists  could  hardly 
read  all  three  in  a  i-ow  (plus  "Twinkle- 
toes"  and  "Out  and  About")  without  be- 
ing sadly  bored.  Not  a  fair  test  of  any- 
body's short  stories,  to  be  sure. 

One  notices  in  current  fiction  an  odd 
tendency  towards  what  might  be  called 
the  romance  of  miscegenation.  Our  oc- 
cidental sense  of  the  tragic  unfitness  of 
matings  between  East  and  West  has 
often  enough  found  romantic  expression, 
as  in  "Madame  Butterfly,"  and  "The  Bird 
of  Paradise,"  and  many  of  Kipling's 
early  tales.  Loti  and  Hearn  gave  the 
matter  another  emphasis,  or  at  least 
broadened  the  possibilities  of  the  theme. 
The  author  of  "Limestone  Nights"  sees 
no  outrage  in  the  rescue  of  a  white  vic- 
tim of  the  streets  by  a  courtly  Chinaman. 
The  tragi-comedy  of  "The  Street  of  a 
Thousand  Delights"  is  based  upon  the 
mingling  of  European  and  Asiatic  blood. 
The  Street  of  a  Thousand  Delights  is,  it 
seems,  the  main  street  in  the  Chinese 
Quarter  of  Melbourne.  Mr.  Gelzer's 
linked  series  of  tales  recounts  the  con- 
sequences of  contact  between  East  and 
West,  in  the  persons  of  Cantonese  and 
Manchu,  the  white  derelict,  and  the  hap- 
less mongrel  born  to  be  despised  of.  all 
races.  On  his  larger  canvas,  this  writer 
paints  almost  as  vividly  as  Mr.  Burke, 
and  quite  as  sentimentally,  his  picture  of 
contrasts  and  rapprochements,  racial  and 
personal. 

In  "The  Claws  of  the  Dragon"  is  a 
somewhat  long  drawn  out  comedy  of  mis- 
cegenation. A  French  girl  who  is  impa- 
tient of  the  artificiality  and  hollowness  of 
Parisian  society  falls  in  love  with  a 
young  Chinese  diplomat  and  marries  him. 
He  takes  her  to  his  home  in  China,  where 
she  is  at  once  involved  in  the  laborious 
observance  of  Chinese  etiquette — "the 
rite."  As  she  has  no  child,  she  soon  finds 
herself  despised  by  her  husband's  par- 
ents. In  his  temporary  absence  they  ar- 
range for  a  second  wife  who  shall  do  the 
duty  of  woman  by  the  house.  The  plot  is 
frustrated  by  the  substitution,  at  the  last 
moment  of  ceremony,  of  the  Western 
wife  for  the  Eastern  bride.  The  pair  re- 
turn to  Paris,  but  the  husband  has  there- 
after to  spend  much  time  in  China.  There 
his  dying  mother  persuades  him  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  take  a  second  wife ;  and  the 
French  wife  finally  consents  and  invites 
him  to  bring  to  Paris  "the  mother  of  our 
child."  The  little  Chinese  slave  is  in- 
stalled in  the  household  of  the  "First 
Wife."    It  is  soon  evident  that  she  is  to 


do  her  part ;  after  which  the  cause  of  un- 
happiness  between  the  first  wife  and  her 
lord  remains  purely  by  the  will  of  the 
story-teller.  There  is  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason  in  it;  so  that  the  rest  of  the  story 
is  made  fooli.sh.  However,  we  are  to 
gather  that  when  the  concubine  has  pro- 
duced a  daughter,  the  road  is  paved  to- 
wards happiness  for  the  wife.  And  every- 
thing is  finally  straightened  out  when 
our  Parisienne  finds  that  she  herself  has 
indeed  given  a  little  half-breed  son  to  her 
courtly  Chinese  spouse.  How  that  infant 
will  fare  in  later  years  is  a  consideration 
not  even  remotely  taken  into  account ! 

H.  W.   BOYNTON 

Hero  and  Buffoon 

SuvOROF.     By   W.   Lyon   Blease.     New   York : 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

SUVOROF  was  akin  to  Nelson.  In  their 
passion  for  perfection  in  the  service, 
in  their  hatred  of  the  French,  in  their 
devotion  to  sovereign  and  to  country,  and 
in  their  craving  for  gloiy  and  success, 
the  two  geniuses  resembled  one  another. 
In  their  letters  to  one  another  they 
mutually  beflatter  themselves  upon  their 
resemblance  in  personal  appearance  and 
greatness.  But  while  G.  B.  Shaw's  "one- 
eyed,  one-armed  adulterer"  defied  Eng- 
lish morality,  for  Suvorof  there  was  no 
Lady  Hamilton.  The  eccentricities  of  the 
Russian  commander  consisted  in  goat- 
like skippings  among  ladies  and  solemn 
dignitaries  at  formal  receptions,  in  exag- 
gerated obeisances  before  his  sovereign, 
in  bowing  so  low  at  church  that  he  could 
look  between  his  legs  to  see  how  those 
behind  him  were  behaving  themselves, 
and  in  innumerable  and  incredible  famil- 
iarities of  speech  and  action.  But  while 
Nelson  has  been  treated  often  and  well 
by  biographers  and  is  known  to  evei-y 
school  boy,  Suvorof  exists  for  English 
readers  only  as  a  hazy,  legendary  victor 
in  bloody  Turkish  and  Polish  wars,  and 
as  the  hampered  hero  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1799 — a  man,  as  Byron  dubbed 
him,  "hero,  buffoon,  half  demon  and  half 
dirt." 

Mr.  Blease  has  therefore  done  a  useful 
service  in  attempting  to  make  us  better 
acquainted  with  this  strange  Slavic 
leader.  It  is  evident  from  the  curious 
and  amusing  anecdotes  which  he  gives 
that  Byron  was  quite  right  in  calling  him 
hero  and  buffoon ;  but  "half  demon  and 
half  dirt"  was  not  deserved.  He  was 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  sol- 
diers, and  his  instructions  repeatedly 
state  that  the  enemy  is  to  be  spared  so 
soon  as  he  has  surrendered;  and  in  an 
unwashen  country  like  Russia  he  caused 
astonishment  by  the  frequency  and  in- 
formality of  his  own  ablutions.  As  the 
author  justly  points  out,  it  is  unfair  to 
judge  Suvorof's  buffooneries  by  western 
European  standards ;  one  ought  to  con- 
sider the  calculated  and  good  effect  which 


his  eccentricities  had  upon  his  childish 
and  half  barbaric  Russian  followers.  In 
an  age  of  powdered  wigs,  polished  but- 
tons, and  excessive  formality,  Suvorof 
made  himself  the  comrade  of  his  soldiers 
and  inspired  them  with  a  wonderful 
morale  and  confidence  not  unlike  that 
inspired  by  the  great  Corsican  himself. 
Though  contemporaries,  Suvorof  and 
Napoleon  never  faced  each  other  on  the 
field  of  battle;  had  they  done  so  who  can 
say  which  would  have  carried  off  the 
victory? 

Suvorof's  influence  extended  far  be- 
yond the  battle-fields  where  he  exercised 
an  almost  invariably  successful  command. 
He  did  much  to  improve  the  health  and 
physical  surroundings  of  the  Russian 
soldier.  He  taught  them  to  endure  extra- 
ordinary forced  marches  to  surprise  an 
unsuspecting  enemy ;  at  the  Trebbia,  for 
instance,  in  the  full  heat  of  an  Italian 
June,  his  forces  marched  fifty-three 
miles  in  thirty-six  hours,  plunged 
straight  into  the  heart  of  a  doubtful 
battle,  and  finally  drove  the  French  off 
the  field  after  five  hours  of  stubborn 
fighting.  His  "Science  of  Victory,"  pub- 
lished in  1796,  became  the  foundation  of 
Russian  military  training  and  its  effects 
were  seen  in  the  famous  Russian  offen- 
sives in  East  Prussia  and  Galicia  in  the 
late  war.  It  contains  the  precepts  for 
converting  mobs  of  illiterate  peasants 
into  soldiers  capable  of  great  physical 
courage  and  endurance.  The  soldier  is 
to  go  and  meet  danger  and  not  to  wait  for 
it.  Suvorof's  "The  head  doesn't  wait  for 
the  tail,"  was  the  Russian  equivalent  of 
Napoleon's  "Speed  is  eveiything."  He 
did  not  appreciate  artillery  as  did 
Napoleon,  but  was  a  great  believer  in 
the  superiority  of  the  cold  steel:  "The 
bullet  misses,  the  bayonet  doesn't  miss; 
the  bullet's  a  fool,  the  bayonet's  a  fine 
lad." 

Written  in  Petrograd  during  the  in- 
tervals of  hospital  work,  copied  in  Japan, 
and  published  in  Great  Britain,  this  biog- 
raphy of  a  warrior  itself  reflects  the 
vicissitudes  of  war.  The  author  has  had 
to  depend  chiefly  on  books  in  Russian, 
and  his  narrative  of  the  wars  suffers 
somewhat  from  that  long-windedness 
often  characteristic  of  Russian  his- 
torians. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 

Kipling's  Sussex 

Kipling's  Sussex.     By  R.  Thurston  Hopkins. 
New  York:    Applcton  and  Company. 

MR.  KIPLING  lives  in  Sussex.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  that  roaming 
and  adventurous  spirit  planting  itself 
and  sending  out  new  fibres  to  seek  nour- 
ishment among  longevities,  stabilities, 
and  traditions.  The  mast,  as  it  were,  be- 
comes an  oak  again.  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
made  the  settings  of  "Rewards  and 
Fairies"  and  "Puck  of  Pook's  Hill"  the 
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occasion  for  a  pleiisant  volume  in  which 
facts  are  garlanded  with  asso<-iations, 
and  the  little  candle  of  tradition  throws 
its  pensive  tjeams  far  back  into  the  twi- 
light of  antiquity.  The  .\nierican  readers, 
fresh  from  the  lavishness  of  incontinent 
America,  is  impressed  once  more  by  the 
compactness  of  England.  In  that  sea- 
going nation  space  is  hoarded  as  upon  a 
ship.  England  is  terse:  England  is  suc- 
cinct; language  supplies  us  with  the 
aptest  similes.  Mr.  Hopkins's  well-in- 
formed book  is  a  book  of  particulars, 
and  a  handful  of  details,  quoted  or  para- 
phrased, is  the  simplest  means  of  ac- 
quainting the  reader  with  its  quality. 

A  Burwash  man  on  politics:  "I  be  a 
miller,  and  I've  got  rats,  and  I  keep 
cats,  and  one  day  1  look  into  a  place 
under  my  mill,  and  there  I  see  cats  and 
rats  all  feeding  together  out  of  one 
trough  at  my  expense."  Smugglers  hide 
their  liquor  in  churches,  and  a  Su.ssex 
parson,  it  is  said,  feigned  illness  on  Sun- 
day to  keep  the  church  locked  and  the 
casks  safe.  In  1377  the  Mayor  and  town 
officers  of  Rye  "were  incontinently  hung 
and  quartered"  for  failing  to  drive  off 
the  French.  The  Sussex  people,  very 
charmingly,  call  the  devil  the  Poor  Man. 
On  one  occasion  the  Poor  Man,  having 
been  cheated  by  a  woman — a  confirma- 
tion of  his  humanity — went  to  St.  Duns- 
tan  for  sympathy.  The  saint,  after  treat- 
ing him  to  Mayfields  buttery  ale,  tweaked 
his  nose  with  redhot  pincers.  A  holy- 
water  vessel  in  Westham  Church  was 
once  "at  the  height  of  a  man's  hand," 
but  "the  ground  has  risen  at  least  two 
feet,  so  that  one  has  to  bend  down  to 
touch  it."  A  Flemish  vessel,  driven 
ashore  at  Seaford  in  1058,  carried  a 
monk,  who  is  de.scribed  as  "fidcli.i  fur  et 
latro  bonus."  A  list  of  presentments  to 
Quarter  Sessions  in  Seaford  contain.*;  the 
following:  "We  do  present  the  good  wife 
Pupe  for  mis  usying  her  tonge  to  the 
hurt  of  hire  naybors."  Of  Alfriston  it 
is  locally  said  that  "one  half  of  the  place 
is  asleep,  and  the  other  half  on  tiptoe 
lest  they  .should  wake  them  up."  In 
Worthing,  source  of  Jack  Worthing's 
name,  Oscar  Wilde  wrote  "The  Import- 
ance of  Being  Earnest."  The  shepherds 
near  Winchelsea  call  the  ague  "Old 
Johnny"  and  "The  Bailiff  of  the 
Marches."  Gotham,  a  Sussex  manor,  on 
the  line  bptween  Hailsham  and  Pevensey, 
is   the  1  point  of  departure   for 

"The  ^'•  of  Gotham."  "Pharisees" 

for  "fairies"  in  the  Sus.sex  vernacular  is 
a  (iniihli-  plural  like  "ghostesses"  and 
"l  in   America       Mr.   Hopkins 

he,.iM  ,1  .  ussex  countr>'man  in  a  smock- 
frock  u.se  two  interesting  words — 
"pleached"  (admired  as  a  beautiful 
arrhai«m  in  F,mpr«"<n'>*  "l)ays">  and 
"r  reminisrcnt 

01  that    would 

not  turn  "micher  and  eat  blackberries." 

0.  W.  FIBKIN.S 


Music 


First    Aid    to  Orchestration 

.•\  Ha.siiiii«ik  ok  ObtmkstratioN.  By  Flornice 
(..  1-idlcr.  New  ^..rk:  E.  P.  Dutton  4 
Ci)mi>aiiy. 

EVEN  after  all  that  Hector  Berlioz  and 
other  great  authorities  have  written 
about  orchestration,  there  is  still  room 
for  more  good  works  upon  that  subject. 
Provided  that  they  tell  us  something  new, 
or  at  least  help  the  student  by  new 
formulations  of  accepted  truths. 

The  little  volume  whose  title  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  notice  is  by  the  well- 
known  teacher,  Florence  G.  Fidler,  who 
has  in  simple  term.'!  put  into  hardly  more 
than  a  hundred  iiages  the  lessons  of 
twenty  years'  experience. 

The  author  feels  that  the  most  press- 
ing need  in  music  teaching  at  the  present 
time  is  "the  training  of  students  as 
listeners."  The  chief  language  of  the 
music  of  to-day  is  that  of  the  orchestra. 
And  the  best,  if  not  the  only  way  of 
mastering  the  art  i  more  properly  the 
science)  of  oxchestration  is,  not  to  ex- 
periment with  original  compositions,  but 
to  arrange  for  orchestra  existing  works 
composed  for  piano  purposes.  The  re- 
sources of  the  orchestra  grow  age  by 
age.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  since  the 
days  of  Haydn — a  much  longer  way  since 
LuUi  and  the  earlier  Florentines  devised 
their  works.  New  treatises  like  this  one, 
therefore,  really  do  not  call  for  an  ex- 
cuse, especially  when  they  are  serious 
efforts  to  assist  beginners.  The  author 
counsels  them  not  to  devote  themselves 
alone  to  orchestration,  but  to  give  har- 
mony its  tit  place  in  their  studies  side  by 
side  with  instrumental  study.  And, 
lastly,  students  are  exhorted  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  offered  them  of  hear- 
ing works  by  great  symphonic  masters. 

Among  piano  compositions  singled  out 
as  better  suited  than  most  others  for  re- 
setting in  orchestral  form  are  Mendels- 
sohn's "Lieder  ohne  Worte,"  Grieg's 
"Humoresken"  and  the  "Serenade"  of 
Rachmaninoff.  And,  as  a  working  rule, 
it  is  assumed  that  Nature's  lessons  may 
be  taken  as  good  guides  in  choosing  in- 
struments of  expression.  For  big  things 
one  should  have  big  voices,  for  little 
things,  high  voices.  All  parts,  it  is  ex- 
plained, should  be  of  interest  in  them- 
selves, .so  as  to  give  the  players  pleasure 
and  not  pain.  An  accomplished  master 
can,  of  course,  make  light  of  rules.  But 
the  beginner  will  do  well  to  be  more 
modest. 

Advanced  studcnt4  will  find  much  of 
genuine  technical  importance  in  this 
handbook  which,  thou^'h  so  short  and 
una.ssuming,  sums  up  carefully  a  little 
world  of  knowledge.  As  examples  take 
the  passages  with  regard  to  tone  color, 
and  tho.HC  in  which  the  niithor  states  the 


various  ways  of  giving  due  relief  to 
melody. ' 

Quite  half  the  work  deals  with  the 
uses,  characters  and  values  of  the  instru- 
ments of  modern  orchestras — the  strings, 
the  wind  and  the  percussion  instruments. 
There  are  simple  rules  for  making  scores, 
for  building  up  effects  in  befitting  ways, 
and  for  accustoming  the  student  to  dis- 
sociate the  strict  limitations  of  the  piano 
from  the  fine  freedom  of  the  grander  or- 
chestra. 

Here  is  one  counsel,  which  will  bear 
rereading  often  by  the  aspiring  orches- 
trator,  and  which  means  much,  although 
contained  in  a  few  sentences. 

"Try  always  to  convey  the  spirit  of 
the  music  itself.  If  a  piece  is  graceful 
and  (lowing,  write  the  orchestral  parts  in 
long,  slurred,  smooth  pa.ssages;  if  it  is 
jerky  and  lively,  use  short  notes  and  piz- 
zicato. The  music  is  to  be  translated 
from  one  language  to  another,  far  richer 
in  expression;  and  the  best  translations 
are  those  which  keep  the  spirit  rather 
than  the  letter  of  the  original." 

Charl£s  Henry  Meltzer 


A  Book  Lovers' 
Corner 

Literary  Landmarks  in 
London 

VISITORS  in  London  have  no  need  to  go 
^  afield  to  Wessex,  or  Essex,  or  Sussex, 
or  any  neighborhood,  in  the  interesting 
pastime  of  hunting  up  literary  land- 
marks. In  the  little  metropolis  called 
London  there  are  more  than  enough  of 
them  to  occupy  the  days  of  one  year. 
It  is  singular  that  through  some  strange 
fatality  the  most  interesting  of  them  in 
London  have  been  removed,  or  rebuilt 
out  of  recognition,  while  adjacent  houses, 
about  which  no  traditions  or  associations 
linger,  are  left  intact.  Thus  the  house 
is  gone  in  which  Bunyan  died;  it  stood 
on  Snow  Hill,  directly  under  where  is 
now  the  east  pier  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct. 
I  recall  being  stopped  on  the  Viaduct  a 
number  of  years  ago  by  a  charming  old 
cleric  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
who  had  been  meandering  from  side  to 
side  of  the  Viaduct  in  some  perplexity. 
On  being  told,  in  answer  to  his  question, 
that  he  was  actually  standing  above  the 
mighty  east  pier,  "Ah,"  .said  he,  "what  a 
monument  has  the  roof  got,  under  which 
died  John  Bunyan!"  It  is  more  than 
his  grave  has  in  Bunhill  Fields  burial- 
ground,  for  there  is  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  spot  where  Bunyan  w.is  laid  to 
rest.  Milton  has  had  a  belter  fate. 
Though  of  his  houses  in  London  no 
vestiges  remain — unless  there  is  yet 
among    the    quaint    old    houses    in    pic- 
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turesque  Bartholomew  Close  in  the  City 
the  one  in  which  he  took  refuge  after 
the  Restoration — he  was  buried  next  to 
his  father  in  the  chancel  of  Cripplegate 
Church,  where  a  bust  and  a  tablet  com- 
memmorate  his  resting  place. 

Elizabethan  literary  London  has  van- 
ished. The  only  building  that  remains  in 
which  an  Elizabethan  resided  and  wrote 
is  the  Beauchamp  Tower  of  the  Tower 
of  London.  Here  Raleigh  wrote  his 
"History  of  the  World"  during  his  long 
confinement  previous  to  his  execution, 
and  here,  too,  his  classic, 

Go  soul,  the  body's  guest. 
Upon    a    thankless    errand. 

Not  till  nearly  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  Addison  in  Holland  House,  Dryden 
in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  and  Defoe  in 
his  house  at  Tooting,  do  we  find  literary 
landmarks  now  as  then.  These  authors' 
houses  remain.  But  gone  is  that  in 
which  Benjamin  Franklin  lodged,  and 
practised  abstinence  and  temperance  to 
the  goo'd  of  his  fellow  men,  in  Duke 
Street  off  Lincoln  Inn  Fields.  The 
famous  American's  later  residence,  Num- 
ber 7,  Craven  Street,  Strand,  is  fortu- 
nately still  intact. 

It  would  have  been  cheering  to  see 
the  Carolinian  house  where  Samuel 
Butler  lived  in  Rose  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  wrote  his  "Hudibras,"  one  of 
the  five  most  quoted  books  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue — and  equaling  the  Bible  and 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  in  sales  for  over  a 
century  and  more.  His  place  has  gone 
the  way  of  Pope's  famous  villa  at  Twick- 
enham. The  so-called  "Pope's  Villa"  is 
not  even  erected  on  the  original  site.  One 
still  sees,  however,  the  home  of  a  greater 
literary  celebrity,  Doctor  Johnson,  even 
as  it  was  in  his  day  in  Gough  Square  oflf 
Fleet  Street;  here  he  compiled  his  Dic- 
tionary, and  did  other  literary  work.  The 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who 
superciliously  tried  to  be  his  "patron," 
is  also  intact  in  South  Audley  Street, 
and,  therein,  the  room  in  which  Johnson 
waited  vainly  on  his  lordship's  leisure. 

It  is  good,  too,  that  Wine  Office  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  is  yet  left  to  us,  for  here 
was  written  one  of  the  world's  best 
books,  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and 
further  associations  with  Goldsmith  can 
be  renewed  by  a  visit  to  his  chambers 
in  Number  2,  Brick  Court,  Inner  Temple. 

Few  associate  Norfolk  Street  with  the 
founder  of  a  state,  but  here  at  the  south- 
west corner  lived  at  one  time  William 
Penn — he  to  whom  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania owes  her  origin — with  his  father, 
that  stout  old  English  Admiral. 

Many  residences  of  the  modern  celebri- 
ties in  letters  survive  to  this  day. 
Kensington  is  especially  interesting,  for 
in  Number  16,  Young  Street,  stands  the 
house  which  was  the  residence  of 
Thackeray,  while  he  was  engaged  on 
"Esmond,"  "Vanity  Fair,"  "Pendennis," 
and  part  of  the  "Newcomes;"  his  other 
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houses,  like  those  of  Dickens  in  Somera 
Town  and  elsewhere,  arc  well-known ; 
only  F"iirniviil.s  Inn,  where  Dickens  wrote 
"Pickwick."  is  unfortunately  pone.  I.«ss 
familiar  to  many  is  Number  16,  Blanford 
Square,  thougn  it  was  here  that  George 
Kliot  wrote  "Romola"  and  "Felix  Holt." 
And  it  was  only  through  the  proposed 
demolition  of  the  house  up  at  Hamp- 
stead  in  which  Keats  wrote  most  of  his 
famous  jwems  that  most  people  became 
acquainted  with  it. 

Oddly  enough  there  is  one  house  in 
London  that  often  escapes  the  literary 
enthusiast,  though  unnumbered  others 
know  it.  It  is  the  house  of  him  who 
wrote  one  of  the  most  engrossing  and 
interesting  "Journals"  ever  printed.  You 
nnd  the  house  facing  Bunhill  Fields,  Fins- 
bury-way.  looking  on  the  17th  century 
burial-ground,  where  were  interred  so 
:r.:iiiy  thousands  of  London's  plague- 
-;  1,1  ken.  When  John  Wesley  lived  in  it. 
field.";  and  gardens  surrounded  it,  and 
birds  sang  in  the  City  Road.  You  pass 
up  the  narrow-  dark  hall,  and,  having 
mounted  the  stairs,  enter  the  front  room, 
which  was  his  study,  and  remains  as  in 
his  day.  The  furniture  is  simple,  with 
its  few  old-fashioned  Chippendale  chairs, 
•;il'le,  and  quaint  bureau  bookcase  with 
mirrors  in  the  panels  of  its  upper  half, 
and  large  bookcase  with  glass-doors.  In 
the  different  cases  are  relics  of  his  life. 
You  see  the  long  rows  of  dingj"  brown 
■  ' "  '  lies  which  once  were  his  armory : 
s,  portraits,  earthenware,  jugs, 
[L.tiLie.-,  silken  samplers  made  in  his 
hi  •nor,  hymn-book.s,  prayers,  and  letters 
written  in  John  Wesley's  neat  precise 
hand— even  the  quill  he  used  to  write 
with  on  his  death-bed.  Next  door  is  his 
small  humble  bed-room,  and  adjoining 
it  his  praying-closet.  The  house  is  full 
of  his  presence.  It  exhales,  as  it  were, 
an  intimacy  with  the  great  shepherd  of 
human  .souls.  It  has  about  it  the  aura 
of  poignant  and  exalted  experience  such 
as  no  other  of  the  great  number  of 
literary  landmarks  and  associations  in 
I»ndon  can  impart,  not  even  Carlyle's 
home  in  Cheyne  Row,  Chel.sea,  nor  Num- 
ber 10  in  Upper  Cheyne  Row,  where 
Leigh  Hunt  passed  through  such  tribula- 
tion in  his  literar>'  and  his  religious 
career.  .N.  ToURNEUR 
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Lal'x)!"    Prohlcins    and 
Other  Puzzles 

I^KACHEUS  and  students  of  economics 
^  have  often  wished  that  Adams  and 
Sumner  would  revise  their  "Labor  Prob- 
lems" (Macmillan,  1905),  but  as  there 
seems  no  hope  of  this  they  will  welcome 
a  good  substitute  in  the  revised  edition 
of  "The  History  and  Problems  of  Or- 
ganized Labor"  (,D.  C.  Iloath).  Here  are 
given  a  brief  hi.<*tory  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  America,  and  excellent  chapters, 
with  bibliographies,  on  government  and 
policy  of  labor  organizations;  coercive 
methods;  industrial  renumeration; 
scientific  management;  methods  of  pro- 
moting industriiil  jioace;  labor  organiza- 
tion; immigration,  sweating,  and  child 
labor;  woman  labor,  prison  labor,  unem- 
ployment; industrial,  and  trade  educa- 
tion; recent  tendencies.  It  is  a  pity  that 
there  is  no  chapter  on  the  theory  of 
wages,  a  subject  too  much  neglected  in 
recent  discussion.  Strange  that  econo- 
mists fight  shy  of  such  vital  matters! 

"International  Labor  Legislation"  (Co- 
lumbia Uni%'6rsityi  is  a  meritorious  doc- 
toral dis.sertation  by  Iwao  Frederick 
Ayusawa,  in  which  the  author  gives  an 
historical  sketch  of  proposals  looking  to- 
wards such  legislation,  including  the 
various  labor  and  Socialist  conferences, 
and  a  somewhat  lengthy  account  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference  at  Wa.sh- 
ington  in  late  October  and  early  No- 
vember, 1019.  As  to  specific  laws  of 
this  character,  they  are  as  rare  as  .snakes 
in  Ireland,  for  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
are  almost  insuperable.  The  arguments 
presented  at  the  \\'ashington  Conference 
for  according  special  treatment  to  in- 
dustrially undeveloped  countries,  such  as 
Japan  and  India,  logically  involve  the 
granting  of  differential  concessions  to 
every  country,  for  in  no  two  are  eco- 
nomic conditions  quite  the  same.  How- 
ever, the  measure  of  success  which  has 
attended  the  international  agitation 
against  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in 
the  manufacture  of  matches  gives  hope 
that  some  degre.?  of  uniformity  may  be 
attained  along  other  lines. 

Mr.  Savel  Zimand,  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Research,  New  York  City,  has 
written  an  admirable  book  of  descriptive 
summaries  and  bibliographies,  entitled 
".Modern  Social  Movement"  (  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co.).  It  covers  the  following  sub- 
jects: trade  unions,  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, copartnership,  national  industrial 
(ouncils,  the  Plumb  Plan,  Single  Tax, 
Socialism,  guild  socialism,  .syndicalism, 
Polshevism,  and  anarchism.  While  the 
liibliographies.  like  all  things  human,  are 
not  quite  perfect,  they  are  prob.-ibly  the 
l>e.st  yet  published,  and  will  be  highly 
valued  I  y  all  students  of  these  important 

.rub  in  '!!<. 


In  "Human  and  Industrial  Efficiency" 
(Putnam),  Dr.  Henry  Chellew,  of  the 
School  of  Economics,  University  of  Lon- 
don, generously  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  Taylor,  Barth,  and  Gartt, 
Hathaway,  (iilbert,  Oilman,  Binder, 
Johnson,  and  the  other  "high  priests  of 
the  great  cult  of  Efficiency."  It  is  a  high 
compliment,  no  doubt,  that  Dr.  Chellew 
pays  to  American  industrial  engineer.s, 
yet  he  may  be  slightly  overstating  the 
case  when  he  glorifies  the  United  States 
as  "a  land  where  efliciency  is  the  religion 
of  its  people."  Has  it  come  to  that?  Yet 
it  is  not  fair,  perhaps,  to  take  Dr.  Chel- 
lew too  seriously  in  a  course  of  semi- 
popular  lectures  to  American  army  of- 
ficers. For  example,  in  his  lecture  on 
"Selecting  Employees,"  following  Dr. 
Blackford,  he  gives  some  rules  reminding 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  empirical  physi- 
ognomy. What  are  we  to  think  of  gen- 
eralizations such  as  these?  Where  the 
features  retreat  we  find  the  retreating 
mind;  people  who  have  the  kite-shaped 
face  are  the  idealists,  the  highbrows, 
people  who  are  without  sentiment; 
light-haired  people  are  often  difficult  to 
manage;  a  good  salesman  is  the  man  who 
has  a  slightly  receding  forehead  and  a 
firm  square  jaw;  when  the  ear  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  head  the  sign  usually  de- 
notes the  man  of  balanced  mind.  Dr. 
Chellew's  treatment  of  industrial  fatigue 
and  applied  psychology  is  very  sug- 
gestive, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
he  is  preparing  an  intensive  and  ex- 
haustive work  on  "Industrial  Psychol- 
ogy." 

Cadets  in  the  merchant  marine  or  young 
men  intending  to  enter  the  ser\'ice  would 
do  well  to  read  "Ocean  Shipping"  (The 
Century  Co.),  by  Robert  Edwards  An- 
niu,  a  Princeton  graduate  who  has  been 
for  many  years  a  member  of  one  of  the 
great  American  shipping  firms  and 
knows  all  the  ins  and  the  outs  of  the 
business.  Moreover,  it  would  be  well 
for  all  students  of  business  management, 
who  usually  confine  their  attention  to 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  concerns, 
to  know  something  of  the  management 
of  ships,  for,  as  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  expands,  this  aspect  of  the 
transportation  problem  will  be  of  grow- 
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ing  importance.  For  the  matter  of  that, 
the  average  American  might  improve  his 
mind  by  learning  something  of  the  sea. 
How  many  inlanders,  for  example,  know 
the  distinctive  features  of  a  schooner,  a 
brig,  a  brigantine,  a  bark,  a  barkentine, 
and  a  ship?  How  many,  indeed,  know 
that  sailing  vessels  still  sail  the  seven 
seas,  even  though  the  glory  of  the  Ameri- 
can clipper  ship  has  long  since  departed? 
Answers  to  these  and  many  other  ques- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  this  interesting 
book. 

One  would  think  from  the  title  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hobson's  latest  work,  "Taxation 
in  the  New  State"  (Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Co.),  that  his  primary  intention  was  to 
set  forth  an  ideal  scheme  of  taxation 
for  a  semi-socialistic  state,  whereas  his 
chief  concern  is  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  meeting  the  present  financial  emerg- 
ency in  Great  Britain.  An  ideal  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  as  Mr.  Hobson  believes, 
would  be  based  on  the  principle  of  ability 
to  pay,  which  rests  upon  the  possession 
by  individuals  of  a  "taxable  surplus"  con- 
sisting of  rent,  surplus  interest,  profits, 
and  salaries.  He  rejects  the  principle,  so 
popular  with  officialdom,  of  taxation  at 
the  source,  also  the  single  tax  of  Henry 
George,  all  customs,  excises,  and  luxury 
taxes,  and,  of  course,  a  general  sales  tax. 
The  plan,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
a  general  income  tax,  supplemented  by 
heavy  death  duties,  with  exemptions  and 
abatements  designed  to  prevent  all  taxes 
upon  necessary  income  and  costs,  which 
may  be  shifted. 

But  while  such  a  system,  efticientb' 
administered,  might  be  very  satisfactory 
in  normal  times,  Mr.  Hobson  admits  its 
inadequacy  in  the  present  emergency, 
which  demands  more  radical  treatment. 
He  discusses  a  levj'  on  war-made  wealth, 
but  seems  to  reject  it  as  impracticable; 
so  he  concludes  with  a  strong  argument 
for  a  general  levy  upon  capital  large 
enough  to  reduce  the  funded  and  float- 
ing national  debt  to  reasonable  propor- 
tions, after  which  the  general  income  tax 
will  take  care  of  the  rest.  It  is  dis- 
turbing to  find,  Hobson,  Pigou,  and  other 
economists  favoring  such  drastic  action. 

In  reading  "The  Larger  Socialism,"  by 
Bertram  Benedict  (Macmillan),  one  is 
puzzled  to  find  out  exactly  what  the 
larger  socialism  is,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  everyday  reformism  and  radical- 
ism. The  narrower  socialism,  apparently, 
is  the  "deductive  and  didactic  Marxism," 
which  now  is  so  completely  discredited 
that  scarce  an  "intellectual"  is  found  to 
do  it  reverence.  Yet  it  had  the  advantage 
of  being  a  definite,  formulated  creed, 
whereas  the  larger,  broader,  non-Marx- 
ian socialism  does  not  seem  to  be  sure 
of  anything,  and  its  gospel,  wha'ever  its 
theoretical  merits,  is  not  preachable. 
J.  E.  LeRossignol 
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TVTATCHFUL  waiters  for  signs 
that  President  Harding  is  a 
"reactionary"  may  at  last  feel  re- 
warded for  their  pains.  In  his  ad- 
dress at  Plymouth  he  said : 

We  must  combat  the  menace  in  tlie  growing 
assumption  that  the  State  must  support  the 
people,  for  just  government  is  merely  the 
guaranty  to  the  people  of  the  right  and 
opportunity  of  that  people  to  support  them- 
selves. The  one  outstanding  danger  of  to- 
day is  the  tendency  to  turn  to  Washington 
for  the  things  which  are  the  tasks  or  the 
duties  of  the  forty-eight  Commonwealths 
which  constitute  the  nation. 

The  second  sentence  is  bad  enough, 
for  it  indicates  that  the  President 
looks  upon  the  old  ideas  of  State 
autonomy  and  local  self-government 
as  still  having  the  possibility  of  life 
in  them.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  first  sentence?  It  harks  back  all 
the  way  to  stout  old  bull-necked 
Grover  Cleveland,  who  vetoed  the 
Texas  Seed  bill  on  the  mere  ground 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  people 
to  support  the  Government,  not  the 


business  of  the  Government  to  sup- 
port the  people.  Hitherto,  Mr.  Hard- 
ing has  impressed  us  as  quite  enough 
of  a  "forward-looking"  man  to  be 
absolved  from  the  charge  of  reaction- 
ism  ;  but  what  can  save  him  from  that 
charge  now?  He  has  shown  himself 
so  backward-looking  as  to  hold  both 
the  self-dependence  of  our  States  and 
the  self-dependence  of  individuals  to 
be  worth  preserving;  and  what  could 
be  more  reactionary  than  that? 

T  TPON  the  past  and  the  future  of 
^  Russia  alike,  Senator  France 
throws  the  light  of  an  infant's  intel- 
ligence, guided  by  a  full-grown  man's 
self-confidence.  After  scores  of 
earnest  and  able  men  have  reported 
upon  conditions  in  that  country  from 
almost  every  conceivable  point  of 
view,  the  Senator  gives  the  result  of 
his  brief  visit  with  a  complacent 
sense  of  its  importance  which  of  it- 
self furnishes  a  good  measure  of  his 
mental  calibre.  Most  people  on  both 
sides,  however  dogmatic  they  may  be, 
at  least  recognize  that  the  case  is  full 
of  complexities.  But  in  Senator 
France's  hands  everything  is  as  sim- 
ple as  the  alphabet.  He  begins  by 
furnishing  "a  brief  explanation  of 
the  revolution  itself,  as  given  me  by 
the  Moscow  leaders:" 

The  pivot  of  the  whole  thing  is  this:  The 
revolution  was  not  directed  by  them  or  any 
one  else  on  lines  laid  down  beforehand,  or 
even  devised  to  meet  the  occasion.  It  pro- 
ceeded on  its  irresistible  course  as  naturally 
as  an  avalanche  reaches  the  bottom  of  a 
mountain   valley  by  gravity. 

Then,  on  his  own  account,  he  tells  us, 
as  the  newsboys  say,  all  about  the 
land  question : 

You  see,  before  the  revolution,  all  Russian 
land  was  held  in  fee  simple  by  the  Czar, 
the  nobility  and  the  Church — in  other  words, 
by  the  Czarist  regime.  Once  the  regime  was 
ovcrtlirown  the  land  became  ownerless. 

Thei-e  is  a  full  column  of  similar  wis- 
dom, every  word   of  it  paid   for  at 


cable  rates  by  the  New  York  Times, 
and  worth  the  money  on  account  of 
its  extraordinary  cheerfulness.  Even 
the  famine  has  no  terrors  for  the 
Senator.  It  is  pretty  bad  at  the 
m.oment,  to  be  sure;  but  look  at  the 
future  that  it  holds  out: 

Men  of  all  classes  and  beliefs  are  coming 
together  to  fight  the  common  disaster.  Thus 
the  recently  formed  relief  committee  in- 
cluded representatives  even  of  the  irrecon- 
cilables.  Already  they  are  working  in  unity 
for  the  general  benefit,  and  that  can  not  fail 
to  remove  ill  feeling  and  heal  old  sores  on 
both  sides. 

All  this,  be  it  noted,  is  "featured"  in 
the  first  column  of  the  front  page  of 
our  esteemed  contemporary,  with  the 
most  beautiful  headlines,  and  without 
the  slightest  indication  of  its  worth- 
lessness.  If  the  Times  had  done  the 
like  for  an  equally  worthless  report 
from  an  anti-Bolshevik,  what  a  hue 
and  cry  the  radicals  would  have 
raised  about  it ! 

"DAD  reasoning  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion  is  not  a  monopoly  of  protec- 
tionists, although  it  is  they  who  per- 
sist in  the  most  elementary  errors  of 
the  economic  theory  of  foreign  trade. 
So  far  as  regards  the  post  hoc  propter 
hoc  fallacy  one  encounters  it  on  the 
free  trade  side  often  enough.  Thus 
the  New  York  World  has  an  editorial 
entitled  "What  It  Did  to  Us,"  in 
which  we  have  this  thrilling  story  of 
disaster  brought  on  by  the  Emer- 
gency Tariff  act: 

But  what  did  the  new  Fordney  tariff  do 
to  us?  Our  exports  to  Canada  of  mowers 
and  reapers  fell  from  $59,136  in  June  last 
year  to  $25,766  in  June  this  year;  ploughs 
and  cultivators  from  $253,300  to  $24,698; 
commercial  automobiles  from  $502,890  to 
$97,313:  passenger  automobiles  from  $1.271,t 
481  to  $703,191;  locomotives  from  $114,417  to 
?3,000;  metal- working  machinery  from  $634.- 
i3i  to  $69,330;  steel  sheets  from  $605,755  to 
fl63,804;  cotton  cloth  from  $289,866  to  $156,- 
882;  cotton  from  $4,421,824  to  $637,748— to 
note  only  a  few  items  in  a  long  list. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  by 
what   process    the    emergency    tariff 
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rates  levied  on  imports  from  Canada 
accomplished  this  fearful  cutting 
down  of  exports  to  Canada.  It  is  true 
that  when  you  shut  off  imports  you 
reduce  the  'opportunity  for  export, 
but  there  is  no  such  magic  in  the 
process  of  adjustment  of  the  one  to 
the  other  as  would  account  for  any 
such  phenomena  as  those  here  listed. 
Other  things  have  happened  between 
June  of  laj^t  year  and  June  of  this 
year;  among  them  a  change  in  gen- 
eral business  conditions  of  so  pro- 
found a  character  that  the  workings 
of  the  Emergency  tariff  are  a  mere 
bagatelle  in  comparison. 

TT  is  rumored  that  Foch  and  Wey- 
■*•  gand  are  about  to  visit  Warsaw. 
Some,  of  course,  connect  this  pro- 
posed visit  with  the  Upper  Silesian 
situation.  Others,  much  more  know- 
ing, connect  it  and  Briand's  determi- 
nation to  send  more  French  troops  to 
Upper  Silesia,  not  with  the  Upper  Si- 
lesian situation,  but  with  the  Russian 
situation.  The  French  Government, 
they  .say,  expects  a  Bolshevik  debacle 
in  the  near  future.  By  a.stute  man- 
agement, France  might  profit  much 
in  the  sequel.  Conceivably  French 
troops  might  deal  the  coup  dc  grace. 
At  any  rate  ?>ench  militaiy  direction 
might  enable  the  most  likely  Russian 
group  to  dominate  the  situation,  es- 
tablish order  and  set  up  a  Govern- 
ment. Thus  might  France  win  back 
her  lost  ally.  L'Hitmanite  of  Paris 
avers  that  arms  and  munitions  in 
great  quantities  are  being  sent  from 
France  to  Poland  and  Rumania;  for 
distribution,  it  would  seem,  to  Rus- 
sian emigres.  Other  emigre.s,  we  are 
informed,  are  waiting  on  the  borders 
of  Finland  and  the  Baltic  States, 
ready  to  cross.  They  will  not  have 
long  to  wait ;  the  Red  troops  can  not 
or  will  not  check  the  stream  of  fam- 
ine victims  sweeping  towards  Mo.s- 
cow;  and  so  on  and  so  on.  We  do 
not  put  much  faith  in  these  rumors; 
but  sometimes  wild  rumors  convey 
hints  of  truth  that  are  missing  from 
cautious  estimates. 

A  C0NFP:RENCE  of  the  foreign 
■^^  mini.sters  of  I^tvia,  E.sthonia, 
Finland,  and  Poland  is  now  going  on 
at  Helsingfors;  doubtless  to  discuss 


again  what  is  called  the  "Large  Pro- 
gramme," I.  <..  a  Baltic  League  of 
Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Poland.  Already  there  is  a  Bal- 
tic League  (or  Baltic  Defense  Alli- 
ance, or  whatever  it  may  be  called) 
of  Latvia  and  Ksthonia;  a  league  by 
no  means  contemptible,  since,  though 
the  combined  population  of  Esthonia 
and  Latvia  is  only  four  millions,  to- 
gether they  can  put  into  the  field 
400,000  troops,  capable,  owing  to  con- 
ditions of  terrain,  transport,  etc.,  and 
to  superior  fighting  qualities,  of  hold- 
ing off  perhaps  a  million  and  a  half 
Ru.ssians.  Moscow  has  notified  Es- 
thonia and  Latvia  that  she  would  re- 
gard expansion  of  their  alliance  into 
a  larger  Baltic  League  as  a  ca.sw/s  belli 
again.st  them.  Latvia  and  Esthonia 
are  probably  paying  little  attention  to 
Muscovite  threats;  but  the  league  of 
five  states  is  unlikely  before  such 
time  (if  ever  that  time  comes)  as 
Poland  and  Lithuania  shall  be 
brought  into  accord. 

T\R.  STRESEMANN,  leader  of  the 
-'-^  German  People's  Party,  hopes 
that  America  will  throw  her  influence 
"toward  giving  the  important  world 
economic  asset  of  Upper  Silesia  to 
a  Germany  striving  toward  order, 
rather  than  to  a  Poland  doomed  to 
economic  collapse  arising  through  mis- 
management." On  the  other  hand, 
Poli.sh  sources  give  out  that  Polish 
industries  are  coming  on  remarkably 
(to  be  attributed,  doubtless,  to  f/ond 
management).  A  recent  report  of  a 
representative  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  seems  to  bear  out  the  Polish 
claim.  He  observed  "increased  pro- 
duction in  many  lines  and  a  steady 
decrease  in  unemployment  in  Poland. 
Of  the  1,.500,000  houses  destroyed  in 
the  recent  wars,  nearly  500,000  have 
been  rebuilt.  Nearly  .3,000  kilometres 
of  new  railway  lines  have  been  laid. 
Coal  production  has  reached  80  per 
cent,  of  the  pre-war  output.  The  out- 
put of  the  Polish  foundries  during  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  was 
greater  than  the  total  production  last 
year."     Let  us  have  peace! 

CIGNOR  RONOML  the  new  Italian 
^  Premier,  is  trj-ing  to  deal  with 
the  new  pha.se  of  the  Fiume  problem 


with  a  judicious  mixture  of  force  and 
clemency.  The  d'Annunzio  faction 
would  not  allow  the  Government  of 
the  majority  to  function  in  Fiume, 
so  an  Italian  garrison  of  15,000  has 
been  established  there  to  make  it 
function.  When  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly has  completed  its  work  and 
the  new  constitutional  Government 
looks  steady,  the  Italian  troops  will 
be  withdrawn.  The  treaty  of  Rapallo 
gives  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  a  little  port  ad- 
jacent to  Fiume,  which  might  be  im- 
proved into  a  rival  to  F'iume,  and 
which  doubtless  the  Jugoslavs  intend 
so  to  improve.  Of  cour.se  the  Legion- 
aries couldn't  stand  for  this,  and  a 
handful  of  them  took  po.ssession  of 
the  aforesaid  port,  barricaded  them- 
selves, and  issued  a  defi  to  the  world. 
D'Annunzio  sends  them  the  following 
comforting  message:  "You  have 
right  on  your  side.  Serve  faith- 
fully and  your  martyrdom  will  be 
crowned."  Bonomi  has  tried  several 
ultimatums,  but  without  success,  we 
understand.  He  still  hopes,  however, 
to  cheat  the  Legionaries  of  the  crown 
of  martyrdom. 

rpHE  attempt  of  the  Peking  Gov- 
-'-  ernment  to  overthrow  the  Can- 
ton Republic  by  an  expedition  operat- 
ing from  Kwang-si  province  ended  in 
complete  di.sa.ster.  The  Canton 
troops,  having  repelled  the  invasion, 
invaded  Kwang-si  in  turn  and  car- 
ried all  before  them.  The  Peking 
army  commander  deserted  to  the  en- 
emy. The  Peking  Inspector  General 
(an  ofiice  peculiar  and  Celestial,  but 
obvious)  threw  up  the  sponge  and 
wisely  retired  to  Indo-China,  rather 
than  face  the  music  at  Peking.  The 
province  of  Kwang-si  seems  to  have 
joined  the  Canton  Republic.  And  not 
Kwang-si  only  ;  but  also  the  provinces 
of  Yun-han,  Sze-chuan,  Hu-nan,  and 
Kui-chau.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  appears 
to  have  changed  his  plans.  He  de- 
clared not  long  ago  that  he  was  mak- 
ing a  model  province  of  Kwang-tung 
and  a  model  city  of  Canton  (with  a 
commission  form  of  government)  ; 
that  he  expected  the  other  provinces 
to  imitate  (or  rather  emulate,  each  ac- 
cording to  its  own  genius)  Kwang- 
tung;  and  that  he  believed  that  finally 
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all  the  provinces  would  reunite  in  a 
federated  republic  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  decentralization  would  be  car- 
ried to  the  farthest  practicable  limit. 
He  seemed  to  eschew  force ;  not  force, 
but  a  shining  example,  would  do  the 
trick.  One  by  one,  the  provinces 
would  fall  away  from  Peking  and  vol- 
untarily join  Canton.  But  now  we 
hear  that  several  armies  drawn  from 
the  five  provinces  which  the  revived 
republic  boasts  are  converging  upon 
the  province  of  Hu-peh,  intending  to 
wrest  it  from  the  northern  Govern- 
ment. A  development  which  prom- 
ises to  be  very  embarrassing  to  the 
conferees  at  Washington. 

CCARE-HEADS,  which,  however, 
^  accurately  reflected  the  official 
matter  over  which  they  were  placed — 
appeared  in  the  press  some  days  ago, 
announcing  an  alarming  spread  of 
pellagra  in  the  South.  The  disease 
baffles  the  medical  fraternity.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  infectious  and  to  thrive 
on  malnutrition,  so  to  speak.  Straight- 
way a  chorus  of  indignant  protest 
from  the  Southern  newspapers;  ac- 
cording to  them,  the  number  of  pel- 
lagra cases  is  decreasing,  and  every- 
body in  the  South  is  well  fed.  Those 
Southerners  are  so  confoundedly 
touchy.  The  trait  is  rather  attract- 
ive, but  it  interferes  with  ascertain- 
ment of  truth.  It  is  no  disgrace  to 
the  South  that  last  year's  cotton  crop 
still  remains  unsold  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  majority  of  cotton  farm- 
ers are  impoverished ;  that  indeed  the 
whole  South  is  distressed  through  the 
misfortunes  of  King  Cotton ;  and 
that,  though  almost  everybody  has  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food,  that  food 
lacks  the  variety  necessary  to  health. 
Too  much  bacon  is  eaten,  too  little 
of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  etc. 
An  investigation  is  to  be  made  to  de- 
termine the  facts,  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  alarmists  and  apologists. 

A  N  enterprising  rain-maker  from 
■^  California  not  long  since  per- 
suaded the  Agricultural  Association 
of  Medicine  Hat  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract by  which  he  was  to  receive 
$2000  an  inch  if  rain  fell  within  a 
certain  time.  It  was  a  case  of  "heads 
I  win,  tails  I  don't  lose,"  for  there 


was  no  provision  for  forfeit  or  other 
penalty  in  the  event  of  failure  to  de- 
liver the  goods.  The  rain-maker,  it 
seems,  immured  himself  in  a  great 
and  mysterious  tank,  where  he  made 
medicine,  while  the  outside  public, 
presumably,  aided  him  with  their 
prayers.  However  that  may  be,  a 
fine  downpour  of  four  inches  came 
in  the  nick  of  time,  worth  millions 
to  the  farmers  of  Alberta,  whereupon 
the  Agricultural  Association  gladly 
paid  the  stipulated  remuneration. 
Strange  that  the  Magician  was  not 
immediately  appointed  Provincial 
Rainmaker,  with  headquarters  at 
Medicine  Hat,  and  tenure  for  life  or 
during  good  behavior.  Here  is  an  of- 
fice, surely,  that  should  be  out  of 
politics.  Someone  has  blundered,  with 
the  result  that  the  precipitation  for 
the  season  has  been  less  than  normal. 

IVrOT  the  least  of  the  calamities  aris- 
ing from  the  prolonged  drought 
in  England  has  been  a  serious  reduc- 
tion in  the  water  supply  of  London, 
derived  from  the  upper  Thames  and 
supplemented  in  time  of  shortage 
from  the  river  Lea.  The  oldest  in- 
habitant cannot  remember  another 
such  time  of  dry  weather,  with  such 
un-English  heat,  and  only  half  a 
dozen  showers  in  a  hundred  days.  It 
almost  looks  as  though  the  Thames 
were  going  dry,  with  scarce  a 
twentieth  of  the  normal  flow  going 
over  the  Teddington  Lock,  and 
anglers  quietly  fishing  where  once 
was  a  raging  torrent.  So  the  people 
of  London  have  had  to  stint  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  water  for  their 
tiny  lawns  and  flower  gardens,  al- 
though it  is  not  yet  reported  that  any 
Englishman  has  had  to  do  without 
his  morning  bath.  Ignorant  foreign 
tourists  have  often  suggested  the  de- 
sirability of  changing  the  English 
climate  for  the  better,  but  it  seems 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  dons 
without  disastrous  results. 

TJATS  off  to  the  Oxonians  and  Can- 
tabrigians  from  Mother  Eng- 
land! After  being  roundly  beaten  by 
Harvard  and  Yale  on  Saturday,  July 
23,  they  came  back  with  a  wanion 
the  next  Thursday  against  a  Prince- 
ton-Cornell   aggregation    almost    as 


strong.  Better  yet,  they  made  a  gar- 
rison finish,  tying  the  meet  by  win- 
ning the  last  two  events.  Really,  they 
won  the  meet,  taking  six  second 
places  to  five  for  the  Americans.  Un- 
fortunately, the  contingency  of  a  tie 
had  not  been  provided  against  by 
agreement.  To  our  mind  the  Prince- 
ton and  Cornell  authorities  would  be 
doing  a  handsome  thing,  and  one  that 
would  give  true  sportsmanship  a  tre- 
mendous boost  as  well  as  tickle  us 
delightfully  all  down  our  system,  if 
they  would  formally  declare  the  Eng- 
lishmen winners,  as  they  really  were. 
What  a  race  that  fellow  Forseman 
(Princeton)  ran  in  the  three-mile! 

"  A  LTHOUGH  I  have  dear  friends 
and  cousins  and  wife's  relations 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Mac  Andrew  Cantlie,  "I  will 
tell  you,  in  strict  confidence,  that  I 
do  not  stand  for  everything  that  they 
say  and  do.  They  are  for  the  Union 
Jack  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Unity  of  the  Empire  and  every  other 
unity  except  a  United  Ireland.  Be- 
tween you  and  me,  they  are  thinking 
mainly  of  protection  against  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  people,  and  with- 
out doubt  they  need  it.  The  only 
question  is  whether  they  shall  trust 
in  some  external  power  or  determine 
to  defend  themselves.  From  the  time 
of  the  first  settlements  thej'  have  en- 
joyed throwing  stones  at  their  Irish 
neighbors,  knowing  that  their  big 
brother.  Great  Britain,  would  back 
them  up.  But  no  minority  can  come 
to  manhood  in  such  a  way  as  this.  A 
minority  that  is  a  minority  must  put 
away  childish  things,  must  stand  on 
its  own  feet,  must  fight  its  own  bat- 
tles, must  take  its  punishment  like  a 
man,  must  assume  all  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  a  minority.  And 
why  not?  We  Scots  are  well  able  to 
hold  our  own  in  any  country,  whether 
as  a  majority  or  minority.  We  have 
done  very  well  without  parent  or 
guardian  in  England,  America,  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  and  why  not  in 
Ireland?  And  if,  in  the  course  of  a 
thousand  years,  we  should  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  and  Erinized,  what  a 
blessing  for  Ireland!  The  Irish,  with 
a  dash  of  Scottish  blood,  could  rule 
the  world." 
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f\F  the  appalling  character  of  the 
^-^  Russian  famine  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  question.  Evidence 
piles  upon  evidence,  day  after  day. 
The  heartrending  appeal  which  Cath- 
erine Breshkovskaya,  "grandmother 
of  the  Russian  revolution,"  sends 
from  her  place  of  exile  at  Prague, 
doubtless  goes  beyond  the  mark  when 
it  declares  that  "the  Russian  people 
are  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  are  covering  the  dirty 
ground  with  their  bodies,"  but  no  such 
cry  of  despair  would  have  been 
wrung  from  her  by  anything  le.ss  than 
an  overwhelming  destitution  and  mis- 
er>'.  And  no  allowance  whatever  is 
called  for  in  the  case  of  such  a  state- 
ment as  this,  in  a  leading  editorial  in 
Izvestia,  the  Bolshevik  official  news- 
paper in  Moscow : 

Hunger  h.is  gripped  the  country.  From  all 
sides  ciiinc  reports  that  the  peasants,  driven  to 
desperation,  arc  harvesting  whatever  unrii>e 
grain  tjierc  is  and  eating  it.  Parallel  with  the 
discontent  among  the  jH-as-ints  is  the  growing 
spirit  of  rel)ellion  among  the  city  workers. 
Even  in  the  Communist  party  there  is  observ- 
ahle  grave  decline  in  courage  and  energy.  Timid 
(oik  Jielievc  we  shall  be  unable  to  handle  this 
new  catastrophe. 

The  New  York  Tribune's  Berlin  cor- 
respondent, transmitting  this  extract, 
comments  upon  it  as  follows: 

This  picture  of  the  internal  stiuation  in  Rus- 
sia is  j>ainted  by  the  Soviet  Government's  lead- 
ing oflicial  journalist.  It  is  the  picture  which 
\fZi  presented  to  the  world  by  foreign  corre- 
S|>ondents  weeks  ago  and  what  at  that  time 
provoked  violent,  indignant  denials  from  For- 
eign Minister  Chicherin  of  the  Moscow  Gov- 
ernment, who.  in  a  radio  dispatch,  branded 
these  foreign  correspondents,  especially  the 
Americans,  as  liars.  Now  this  compliment 
comes  hack  in  his  teeth. 

The  extraordinar>-  drought  which 
has  brought  Ru.ssia  to  this  terrible 
pass  falls  into  the  cla.ss  of  those 
things  which  are  designated  in  cer- 
tain contracts  of  insurance  as  "the 
act  of  God."  For  the  drought  no  man 
and  no  Government  can  be  accounted 
responsible.  But  the  drought  of  it- 
self would  have  brought  about  no 
such  condition  of  comprehensive  and 
devastating  distress  in  a  country  like 
Ru.Hsia.  Nor  would  that  result  have 
come  from  the  drought  in  combina- 
tion with  the  drain  which  a  series 
of  little  wars,  following  the  great 
war,  has  put  upon  Ru.ssia.  One  has 
only  to  go  back  three  or  four  months, 
and  read  what  I^enin  him.self  .said  in 


his  speech  to  the  Tenth  Pan-Russian 
Congress,  to  .see  to  what  condition 
the  insane  rule  of  the  Bolsheviks  had 
reduced  Russia  when  this  drought 
was  still  a  thing  of  the  future.  It 
is  true  that  he  attributes  the  economic 
disaster — which  he  fully  admits — to 
the  necessity  which  his  Government 
was  under  of  sacrificing  all  other  con- 
siderations to  the  needs  of  the  army : 

civil  war  imposi>l  uixjn  us  one  line  of  action 
— to  sulx>r(linale  ivciything  to  victory.  It  was 
only  by  sticking  inlUxibly  to  this  rule,  and  con- 
centrating all  our  iMerg>'  on  a  single  purjiose, 
that  the  Red  forces  were  able  to  defeat  Kol- 
chak,  Vudenich.  and  their  successors. 

But  when,  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  the  need  of  maintaining 
an  army  to  meet  such  attacks  as  those 
of  "Kolchak,  Yudenich,  and  their  suc- 
cessors," reduced  the  whole  economic 
system  of  a  great  empire  to  ruin? 
In  the  drain  upon  Ru.ssia's  resources 
there  was  nothing  that  had  not  been 
successfully  borne  a  hundred  times, 
and  by  peoples  less  fortunately  situ- 
ated than  Russia;  what  was  peculiar 
to  her  case  was  the  nature  of  Rus- 
sia's economic  and  governmental  or- 
der. The  thing  that  was  new,  the 
thing  that  was  unparalleled,  was 
Bolshevism ;  and  to  that  unparalleled 
cause  must  without  question  be  at- 
tributed the  unparalleled  collapse 
which  has  wrung  from  Catherine 
Breshkovskaya  her  cry  of  anguish 
and  has  drawn  from  the  official  Bol- 
shevik journal  of  Moscow  its  confes- 
sion of  disaster. 

In  that  speech  of  several  months 
ago  to  which  we  have  referred,  Lenin, 
with  a  certain  candor  which  he  fre- 
(luontly  exhibits,  ascribes  the  aggra- 
vated di.stress  which  had  already  then 
.set  in  to  miscalculation  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's rationing.  "We  must  ad- 
mit," he  says,  "that  we  did  not  u.se 
our  supplies  wisely,"  that  "we  did  not 
foresee  the  crisis  which  would  come 
in  the  spring  and  were  betrayed  into 
unwise  generosity  by  our  eagerness 
to  increa.se  the  rations  of  the  fam- 
ished workers."  But  the  trouble  lay 
in  something  infinitely  more  vital 
than  any  mere  (luestion  of  arithme- 
tic;  and  to  this  liCnin  either  is,  or 
pretends  to  be,  totally  blind.  It 
would  be  amusing,  if  the  matter  were 
not  so  tragic,  to  hear  what  he  goe.s 
on  to  say  on  the  subject: 


\\  e  must  confess  further  that  we  have  had 
no  scientific  basis  for  calculating  our  rations. 
Kvery  capitalist  government,  in  spite  of  the 
chaos  and  confusion  peculiar  to  tliat  system, 
has  some  sort  of  an  experience-table  to  guide 
it.  Hy  studying  and  comparing  the  statistics 
of  different  years,  certain  scientific  laws  of 
supply  and  ilemand  are  worked  out.  \S'e  had 
no  such  basis  vipon  which  to  figure,  and  when 
we  found  ourselves  with  supplies  of  f<H)d  to 
give  our  workmen,  we  did  not  know  where  to 
st't   the  limit. 

What  distinguishes  other  countries 
from  Bolshevy  is  not  the  superior 
command  which  "capitalistic  Govern- 
ments" have  over  statistical  data. 
They  do  not  undertake  to  guarantee 
the  welfare  of  their  peoples  by  "work- 
ing out  certain  scientific  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand."  In  tho.se  countries 
which  are  blessed  with  freedom  from 
the  maleficent  Providence  of  com- 
munist autocracy,  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  work  themselves  out.  It 
is  the  impious  a.ssumption  of  the  role 
of  Providence  by  Lenin  and  his  crew 
that  is  the  root  cause  of  Russia's  un- 
speakable misery.  He  admits  now 
that  they  have  played  the  part  badly ; 
but  he  does  not  admit  that  it  would 
have  been  an  infinite  blessing  to  Rus- 
sia if  they  had  not  undertaken  to  play 
the  part  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  even 
from  the  very  depths  of  the  ruin  he 
has  wrought,  he  has  the  unshaken 
effrontery  to  cry  out  against  "the 
chaos  and  confusion  peculiar  to  the 
capitalist  system."  Chaos  and  con- 
fusion, indeed,  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  fanatical  doctrinaire;  but  comfort, 
and  order,  and  progress,  in  the  light 
of  generation  after  generation  of  be- 
neficent achievement. 

The  time  has  been  when  popular 
expositors  of  the  supposed  teachings 
of  economic  science  idealized  the 
workings  of  the  competitive  .sy.stem, 
and  rai.sed  to  the  position  of  an  almost 
sacred  dogma  the  maxim  of  laisser 
faire.  In  the  writings  of  the  great 
economists  of  the  "classical  .school," 
there  is  no  warrant  for  the  erection 
of  the  let-alone  principle  into  an  ab- 
.solute  dogma,  nor  for  the  exaltation 
of  the  competitive  .system  as  a  source 
of  perfect  economic  harmony.  But 
whereas  popular  writers,  in  the 
middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, carried  far  beyond  rightful  lim- 
its the  economists'  demonstration  of 
the  benefits  of  laisser  faire,  and  their 
exposition  of  the  way  in  which  the 
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pursuit  of  individual  self-interest  un- 
der the  competitive  system  promotes 
the  general  well-being,  there  has  been 
in  the  present  generation  a  disastrous 
forgetfulness  of  the  fundamental 
truths  upon  which  those  exaggera- 
tions were  superposed. 

The  Lenin  regime  has  been  an  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  by  the  masterful 
direction  of  a  few  persons,  wielding 
a  centralized  agency  of  government, 
that  which  in  the  past  has  been 
achieved  by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of 
millions  of  individuals,  each  pursuing 
his  own  interest  to  the  best  of  his 
ability;  It  has  taken  away  "the  very 
pulse  of  the  machine,"  and  has  ex- 
pected it  to  go  on  functioning  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  It  is 
true  that  it  has  done  this  under  the 
impression  that  the  mechanism  of 
governmental  dictation  would  supply 
the  place  of  the  spontaneous  action 
of  individual  motive ;  but  it  has  never 
realized  irhat  it  was  that  this  mechan- 
ism was  called  upon  to  replace. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
speak  of  defenders  of  the  existing 
order  of  society  as  lacking  in  imagi- 
nation, and  to  think  of  persons  like 
Lenin  as  endowed  with  a  great  store 
of  that  quality.  But  the  trouble  with 
those  persons  is  precisely  the  lack  of 
genuine  imagination.  To  conceive  a 
communist  machine,  with  its  simple 
regulations  and  its  apparatus  of  ter- 
ror, as  dominating  the  lives  of  a  hun- 
dred million  human  beings  is  an  act 
of  daring,  but  it  requires  very  little 
imagination.  What  does  require  im- 
agination is  to  visualize  that  same 
hundred  million  of  human  beings  in 
the  actual  conduct  of  their  lives : 
striving  for  bread  or  for  wealth;  for 
happiness  to  their  children  or  for 
pride  in  their  own  success ;  for  free- 
dom from  want  and  care,  or  for 
manly  self-respect  in  the  steadfast  en- 
durance of  want  and  care — to  visual- 
ize all  this,  and  to  see  how  out  of  it 
there  are  generated  a  hundred  mil- 
lion forces,  conspiring,  on  the  whole, 
and  in  spite  of  all  defects,  toward  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  well-being  for 
the  whole  vast  multitude.  To  ca.st 
away  all  this  marvelous  organism 
which  is  the  essence  of  civilized  soci- 
ety, without  so  much  as  a  thought  of 
what  it  is — to  substitute  for  it,  with 


blind  confidence,  a  puny  system  of 
mechanical  rules — argues  not  imagi- 
nation, but  blindness;  and  a  kind  of 
blindness  that  is  possible  only  to  such 
impious  megalomaniacs  as  have 
brought  upon  Russia  the  curse  at 
which  the  world  stands  appalled. 

The  Dearth  of  Leaders 

T  ORD  Bryce  struck  an  arresting 
note  in  the  opening  lecture  of  his 
series  at  Williamstown.  Instead  of 
plunging  into  the  complexities  of  his 
subject,  "International  Relations  of 
the  Old-World  States,"  he  laid  his 
foundation  in  a  general  view  of  the 
human  elements  which  lie  at  the  base 
of  those  relations.  And  first  of  all 
he  stressed  the  question  of  individual 
leadership.  "Crises  arrive  when 
some  strong  man  is  needed  to  embody 
the  effort  an  age  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing", he  said,  "but  the  man  does  not 
appear  and  that  which  he  might  have 
done  is  not  achieved.  Had  there  been 
no  Bismarck  and  no  Mazzini  we 
should  have  seen  today  a  very  differ- 
ent Europe.  All  calculations,  all  pre- 
dictions, must  leave  a  wide  margin 
for  the  influence  which  the  presence 
of  some  powerful  personality  may 
exert."  And  further  on  he  laid  down 
this  clear  bit  of  general  doctrine : 

Modern  writers  claiming  to  be  scientific 
try  to  represent  the  general  causes  as  every- 
thing and  the  individuals  as  no  more  than 
particular  beings  in  whom  the  tendencies  of 
an  age  are  emliodied.  "If  these  had  not 
been  embodied  in  Napoleon  or  Bismarck  or 
Cavour."  so  they  argue,  "they  would  have 
equally  well  been  embodied,  and  given  force 
to,  in  seme  other  personality."  History  con- 
tradicts this  assumption. 

No  ifs  or  buts;  "History  contradicts 
this  assumption."  Lord  Bryce  is 
habitually  cautious  to  a  fault  in  the 
assertion  of  broad  generalizations; 
his  unqualified  assertion  in  this  case 
corresponds  to  the  clear  certainty  of 
the  facts. 

Whether  the  dearth  of  command- 
ing leadership  in  the  great  times 
through  which  the  world  has  been 
passing  in  our  day  is  itself  to  be  as- 
cribed in  part  to  general  causes  is  a 
question  to  which  no  authoritative 
answer  can  be  given.  But  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  truth  to  which 
Lord  Bryce  has  impressively  drawn 
attention  is  independent  of  what  that 
answer  may  be.     For  the  essence  of 


the  lesson  is  that  whether  the  part 
played  by  general  causes  be  great  or 
small,  they  cannot  by  any  means 
furnish  the  whole  explanation  of  that 
absence  of  great  leaders  which  every- 
body recognizes.  But  to  recognize 
the  obvious  fact  is  only  a  small  part 
of  what  is  needed.  If  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  under  the  sway  of  that 
delusion  of  historic  fatalism  to  which 
Lord  Bryce  refers,  we  shall  fail  to 
be  awake  to  possibilities  who.se  fruit- 
ion depends  in  an  incalculable 
m.easure  upon  the  attitude  of  the  gen- 
eral mind  toward  them.  One  factor 
in  the  formation  of  that  attitude  is 
the  prevailing  feeling  in  regard  to 
the  claims  of  democracy  itself.  An 
idolatrous  belief  in  the  automatic 
virtue  and  unlimited  excellence  of 
democracy  is  fatal  to  the  possibility 
of  making  democracy  all  that  it  is 
capable  of  being.  It  has  duties  as 
well  as  rights,  limitations  as  well  as 
potentialities;  to  make  it  a  fine  in- 
strument of  government  and  of  life 
it  must  be  willing  to  impose  restraints 
upon  itself  and  to  welcome  not  onlj' 
the  inspiration  but  also  the  admon- 
ition of  real  leaders. 

Normal  and  Abnormal 
Foreign  Trade 

ly/TR.  HOOVER'S  excellent  speech  at 
-*-  the  National  Shoe  and  Leather 
Exposition  in  Boston,  in  which  he 
discusses  the  relation  of  foreign  trade 
to  national  prosperity;  calls  attention 
to  the  need  of  fundamental  discussion 
of  this  important  and  much  neglected 
question,  the  elementary  principles  of 
which  are  not  so  familiar  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  they  were  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  though  the  volume 
and  value  of  our  foreign  trade  were 
then  not  a  sixth  of  what  they  are  to- 
day. 

As  a  check  to  extravagant  hopes 
and  fears  in  this  connection,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  United  States, 
with  its  vast  area  and  varied  re- 
sources, has  always  been  largely  a 
self-sustaining  and  industrially  inde- 
pendent countrj-,  exporting  chiefly  a 
surplus  of  raw  materials,  and  import- 
ing manufactured  goods  and  tropical 
products.  In  the  year  1800,  the  total 
value  of  our  imports  and  exports  was 
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?  162.000.000.  but  that  wa.s  only  $30 
per  capita ;  ami  oddly  enough,  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  when  the  total  value 
was  $2,244,000,000.  the  per  capita 
value  was  the  same.  In  the  year  1!)1^, 
the  total  value  of  merchandise  im- 
ported and  exported  was  $4,278,000.- 
000.  and  the  per  capita  value  about 
$45,  part  of  the  increase  in  value  be- 
ing due  to  higher  prices  rather  than 
to  an  increase  in  physical  volume. 
Our  foreign  trade,  therefore,  while 
huge  in  the  aggregate,  is  normally 
far  less  in  proportion  to  population 
than  that  of  many  other  countries. 
In  the  year  1913.  the  per  capita  for- 
eign trade  of  France  was  roughly 
$7.3 :  that  of  Germany  was  $82 ;  Great 
Britain.  $151. 

The  war,  as  everybody  knows, 
caused  a  tremendous  and  sudden  ex- 
pansion in  our  foreign  trade,  espe- 
cially in  the  volume  and  value  of  the 
exports.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.lune  30,  1915.  the  values  were  about 
the  same  as  in  1913;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  total  value  of  exports 
and  imports  was  $6,531,000,000;  in 
1917  it  was  $8,949,000,000;  and  in 
1920  the  exports  were  $8,111,000,000 
and  the  imports  $5,238,000,000.  mak- 
ing the  enormous  total  of  $13,349,- 
000.000.  or  $127  per  head  of  the  pop- 
ulation. After  this  we  had  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  adage  that  what 
goes  up  must  come  down,  for  the  im- 
ports   began    to    fall    in    September, 

1920,  and  the  exports  in   February, 

1921,  until  in  the  month  of  June  im- 
ports were  valued  at  $198,000,000  and 
the  exports  at  $340,000,000— figures 
not  greatly  above  pre-war  times.  The 
imports  for  the  year  are  valued  at 
$3,666,000,000  and  the  exports  at 
$6,519,000,000.  making  a  total  of 
$10,186,000,000,  which,  of  course, 
gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  fall  or  the  severity  of  the  shock. 
AKso,  there  is  .slight  consolation  in  the 
reflection  that  values  have  fallen  more 
than  physical  volume,  for  it  is  in  dol- 
lars rather  than  bushels  or  tons  that 
<iebts  mu.st  be  paid.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  reason  to  think  that  the 
bottom  ha.s  been  reached  for  this  year, 
unless  Congre.ss  should  do  further 
damage  to  our  import  trade  and  thus 
impoverish  or  ruin  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers. 


Now  we  shmild  try  to  recover  our 
industrial  eiinililirium,  find  out  where 
we  are  and  what  we  can  do.  In  nor- 
mal times  our  foreign  trade  is  not 
a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  of  the  domestic 
trade,  and  yet  of  late  years  it  has 
dominated  the  situation.  It  was  the 
foreign  demand  that  started  prices  on 
their  upward  way,  and  now  it  is  the 
curtailment  of  that  demand  that 
i)rings  them  down  again.  Verily,  it 
is  a  ca.se  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog, 
and  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  pos- 
sible that  it  should  long  continue.  Al- 
though, as  Mr.  Hoover  points  out,  we 
usually  export  20  per  cent,  of  our 
wheat,  60  per  cent,  of  our  cotton,  and 
75  per  cent,  of  our  copper,  for  the 
national  product  as  a  whole  no  such 
relations  obtain.  Our  exports  may 
be  the  balance  wheel  of  our  produc- 
tion, but  of  late  the  balance  wheel  has 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  motor 
and  all  the  machinery  has  been  out  of 
gear. 

Yet  we  should  be  badly  off  without 
our  foreign  trade  playing  its  proper 
part  in  the  scheme  of  things  indus- 
trial. If,  to  imagine  an  e.xtreme  and 
impossible  case,  it  were  completely 
ruined,  as  by  indu.strial  collapse  or 
revolution  in  all  foreign  countries,  we 
should  speedily  hear  of  vast  areas  of 
unpicked  cotton,  of  corn  used  as  fuel, 
of  cattle  left  to  die  on  the  range,  of 
abandoned  farms  and  mines,  of  fall- 
ing demand  for  manufactured  goods, 
of  factories  closed,  of  millions  of  la- 
borers unemployed — in  brief,  of  just 
such  conditions  as  we  have  to-day, 
but  much  intensified. 

On  the  side  of  import,  too,  our  in- 
dustrial isolation  would  be  severely 
felt  in  the  loss  of  tea,  coff"ee,  cocoa, 
spices,  dates,  pineapples,  bananas, 
raw  silk,  rubber,  and  other  commodi- 
ties scarcely,  if  at  all,  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Then  there  would  be 
.scarcity  of  still  other  commodities, 
producible  at  home,  but  at  a  cost  far 
higher  than  that  of  the  domestic  prod- 
ucts for  which  they  are  now  ex- 
changed. Doubtless  we  should  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  new  conditions  in  the 
course  of  time,  but  at  great  waste  of 
effort  and  much  deprivation.  We 
should  have  the  privilege  of  raising 
tea  on  the  abandoned  cotton  planta- 
tion.s,  growing  bananas  under  glass. 


and  making  synthetic  rubber  at  high 
costs,  though  how  such  home  produc- 
tion would  serve  to  maintain  the 
American  .standard  of  living  it  is  hard 
to  .see.  Incidentally,  Boston,  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco 
and  all  our  great  seaports  would  be 
as  Nineveh  and  Tyre,  while  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  manufacturing  cities 
would  be  modern  Babylons ;  yet  even 
these  might  wish  for  a  dumping 
ground  in  foreign  lands. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  some 
miracle.  Congress  were  to  be  sud- 
denly converted  to  free  trade,  and 
immediately  opened  wide  all  doors  to 
the  commerce  of  every  land,  there 
would  be  another  set  of  effects,  the 
very  reverse  of  the  foregoing.  Do- 
mestic manufacturers  would  be  hard 
hit,  many  factories  would  close  their 
doors,  great  numbers  of  laborers 
would  be  unemployed,  wages  would 
fall,  and  there  would  be  a  nation-wide 
crisis  of  great  .severity.  But  after  a 
time  agriculture  would  revive,  ex- 
ports of  cotton,  wheat,  and  meat  prod- 
ucts and  minerals  would  increase, 
there  would  be  a  flood  of  imports,  and 
the  cost  of  living  would  go  down. 
Before  long  many  manufacturers,  in 
view  of  our  great  resources  of  coal, 
iron  and  what  not,  of  the  abundance 
of  cheap  and  efficient  labor,  of  their 
own  capacity  and  courage,  would  re- 
sume operations,  and  defy  the  world 
to  put  them  out  of  business.  And  the 
American  laborer,  with  less  money 
wages,  would  find  his  standard  of  liv- 
ing higher  than  ever  before,  unless 
too  many  immigrants  came  in  to 
share  his  fortune. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  vain  imagin- 
ing, yet  it  may  serve  to  .show  where 
our  dangers,  as  well  as  our  opportu- 
nities, lie.  If  we  are  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  foreign  trade,  it  is  well 
to  consider  what  tho.se  benefits  are 
and  how  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  for  political  weather  is 
highly  variable,  yet  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  real  trend  of  public 
opinion  favors  a  policy  that  will  keep 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
well  above  the  pre-war  level.  Only 
thus  can  the  farmers  be  given  a  fair 
show  and  our  foreign  customers  be 
enabled  to  pay  their  debts. 
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Mankind  and  the  Man 

TVI  ROMAIN  HOLLAND  writes 
-L"l«  against  the  crowd  in  "Cleram- 
baiilt."  His  crowd,  as  the  review  by 
our  contributor,  Mr.  A.  G.  H.  Spiers, 
in  the  issue  for  July  30th,  clearly  in- 
dicates, means  a  good  deal  more  than 
an  assemblage  of  human  bodies 
(with  minds  or  without)  in  one  spot; 
it  includes,  and  it  stresses,  moral  as- 
semblages of  which  the  nation  is  the 
type.  The  crowd,  never  very  savor- 
ous,  has  fallen  into  peculiarly  bad 
odor  with  recent  science,  and  M.  Hol- 
land, with  whom  nations  just  now 
are  in  particularly  bad  odor,  finds  his 
strategy  in  identifying  the  nation 
with  the  crowd.  His  error  seems  to 
us  to  lie  in  confounding  the  whole 
vast  complex  system  of  relations  be- 
tween aggregates  and  individuals, 
with  one  particularly  dramatic  and 
picturesque  case  among  those  rela- 
tions— the  case  in  which  the  worst 
in  society  is  opposed  to  the  best  in 
the  individual.  For  that  case  his 
conclusions   are   probably   sound. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  crowds 
and  crowds,  and  there  are  individuals 
and  individuals.  The  individuals  vary 
from  Christ  to  Judas,  the  crowds 
from  the  listeners  on  Olivet  (listen- 
ers in  spite  of  hunger)  to  the  railers 
on  Golgotha.  There  is  no  abstract 
crowd,  no  absolute  individual,  in  the 
sense  that  either  crowd  or  individual 
has  any  iiecesmrn  moral  character- 
istics, nor  is  there  any  theoretic  re- 
lation between  the  opposites  from 
which  the  relation  of  a  particular 
crowd  to  a  particular  individual  can 
be  convincingly  deduced.  Even  in 
the  same  unit,  crowd  or  man,  there 
is  no  sure  stability;  the  Long  Par- 
liament was  two  crowds,  if  not  three 
or  four,  and  Cromwell,  its  great  an- 
tagonist, became  successively,  in  ef- 
fect, two  individuals.  It  follows  that 
the  division  of  guilt  and  innocence 
between  crowd  and  man  in  a  partic- 
ular case,  like  the  division  of  guilt  and 
innocence  between  husband  and  wife 
in  a  conjugal  dispute,  can  be  settled 
only  by  an  e.xamination  of  that  case. 
Abstractly,  the  possibilities  favor  both 
alike;  and  the  creation  of  a  presump- 
tion that  either  the  individual  or  so- 
ciety  was   right   in   advance   of   the 


hearings  would  be  as.  fallacious  and 
pernicious  as  the  creation  of  a  like 
presumption  in  the  divorce  courts. 

The  advantage  in  the  mere  debate 
is  prone  to  rest  with  the  individual 
for  two  reasons  which  are  rather  ap- 
probably  riht  far,  far,  oftener  than 
probably  right  far,  far  oftener  than 
the  individual,  but  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  right  are  commonly  routine  cases 
which  interest  nobody  after  the  de- 
cision, whereas  the  cases  in  which  it 
is  wrong,  like  those  of  Jerusalem 
against  Christ  or  Athens  against  Soc- 
rates, are  arresting  and  memorable 
cases  in  which  the  world  and  pos- 
terity have  a  stake.  Moreover,  when 
its  judgments  are  legal,  society,  even 
if  right,  is  under  a  cloud,  because  its 
only  means  of  enforcement,  physical 
force,  though  necessary  and  therefore 
righteous,  is  gross  in  the  extreme ; 
and  the  huge  disparity  in  strength 
makes  it  as  impossible  for  a  state  to 
punish  a  man,  as  for  a  man  to  beat 
a  child,  with  dignity.  These  are  re- 
grettable things,  but  they  are  to  be 
regretted  sanely,  and  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  salutary  and  indispen- 
sable restraints  which  society  im- 
poses at  every  turn  on  the  imbecili- 
ties and  bestialities  of  the  individual. 
Take  some  very  simple  illustrations. 
The  mere  entrance  into  company  will 
often  act  as  an  automatic  check  on 
a  train  of  sexual  ideas  which  in  soli- 
tude had  seemed  irresistible.  Not 
less  instant  and  potent  is  the  dispersal 
of  those  self-fondling  and  self-court- 
ing thoughts  whose  irrationality  is 
revealed  to  us  by  the  neighborhood 
of  other  men.  Broadening  the  argu- 
ment somewhat,  it  is  the  social  order 
that  furnishes  the  rebellious  individ- 
ual with  his  weapons  (his  education) , 
his  battle-ground  (the  subject  in  dis- 
pute), and  his  incentive  in  its  alleged 
support  of  evil.  The  challenge  to  the 
aggregate  is  commonly  made  in  the 
name  of  a  principle,  itself  the  judg- 
ment of  a  bygone  aggregate,  and  the 
arbiter  to  whom  both  sides  refer  the 
decision  of  their  conflict  is  the  opin- 
ion of  posterity,  the  judgment  of  an 
aggregate   to   come. 

The  just  attitude,  then,  toward  the 
individual  and  the  social  order  is,  in 
a  very  broad  way,  the  same — an  at- 
titude of  serious  respect  qualified  by 


suspicion.  To  put  it  tersely  and 
crudely,  society  is  a  sensible  man 
with  diabolic  lapses;  the  individual 
is  a  doubtful  character  with  celes- 
tial but  fugitive  illuminations.  Two 
things  follow:  the  individual  judg- 
ment is  a  priceless  check  on  the  delu- 
sions of  society;  the  social  judgment 
is  a  priceless  check  upon  the  vagaries 
of  the  individual ;  and  the  health  of 
both  depends  on  the  reciprocity  of 
these  checks.  Any  theory  which  de- 
stroys this  reciprocity  by  making  the 
one  oracular  and  the  other  imbecile  is 
unfriendly  to  the  prosperity  of  tha 
race. 

There  are  two  final  observations  to 
be  made,  in  the  second  of  which  we 
shall  find  ourselves  in  partial  sym- 
pathy with  M.  Holland.  Both  the  in- 
dividual and  society  have  their  spe- 
cial exposures  and  peculiar  tempta- 
tions, and  it  is  precisely  at  these 
points  of  weakness  that  the  correc- 
tions of  its  partner  and  rival  become 
inestimable.  In  matters  involving 
self-love,  for  example,  the  individual 
estimate  is  nearly  worthless,  and  the 
social  judgment  is  salvation  from  far 
tuity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
any  tract  of  the  social  judgment  in 
which  error  is  particularly  contagious 
and  particularly  disastrous,  that  is  a 
point  in  which  the  social  order  should 
listen  eagerly  to  the  counsels  of  the 
individual.  War  is  such  a  point.  A 
community  in  the  face  of  war  is  like 
a  former  inebriate  in  the  presence  of 
a  flask  of  rum ;  it  suffers  an  abate- 
ment of  its  normal  faculties  of  in- 
telligence and  conscience.  This  does 
not  mean  that  war  is  always  wrong, 
or  that  the  voice  of  enlightened  in- 
dividuals will  necessarily  be  opposed 
to  its  declaration;  it  means  simply 
that  that  voice  has  a  double  or  treble 
claim  to  be  heard. 
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What  tlie  World   Is  Domn; 


|Thc  followinR  Is  a  very  liricf  summary  of 
the  mi»t  important  news  of  the  worlil  f<ir  llic 
>even  (lays  ended  July  .V).] 

UPPER  SILESIA  :  After  a  painstak- 
ing study  of  the  problem,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Lerond  line  is  as  fair  as 
any  that  could  be  drawn  in  Upper  Si- 
lesia. Should  it  be  adopted,  justice  would 
happily  go  with  aggrandizement  of  the 
Polish  State  and  appreciation  of  the 
Franco-Polish  alliance.  Yet  we  can  not 
rid  ourselves  of  doubt  whether  Poland, 
even  thus  strengthened,  will  prove  the 
valuable  ally   France  needs. 

Poland  lost  her  independence  because 
she  clung  to  the  silliest  form  of  govern- 
ment ever  devised  by  man;  la.st  summer 
the  republic  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  a  contemptible  invading  force  but  for 
the  genius  of  a  French  soldier;  eco- 
nomically, Poland  has  still  to  demon- 
strate. 

As  to  the  fear  which  dog.s  the  British 
journalist,  that  an  alliance  of  France 
and  a  powerful  Poland  might  become  ag- 
gressive, we  are  ready  to  take  the  chance. 
Life  without  chances  has  no  zest. 

We  understand  that  Briand  and  Lloyd 
George  have  compromised.  The  Supreme 
Council  will  meet  on  August  8.  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  will  send  a  joint  note 
to  Berlin,  demanding  every  facility  for 
passage  of  French  or  other  Allied  troops 
through  Germany  to  Upper  Silesia.  The 
Supreme  Council  will  decide  what  and 
how  many  troops  shall  be  sent,  and  when. 
Lloyd  George  has  made  a  honey-sweet 
speech.  So  at  last  the  boundary  line  is 
to  be  fixed.    To  be  sure,  to  be  sure. 

THE  WASHINGTON  CONFER- 
ENCE: The  .Japanese  Government  de- 
clare "their  intention  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation" I  the  formal  invitation  is  meant) 
"for  a  conference  which  shall  embrace 
the  discussion  of  the  Pacific  and  F"ar 
Eastern  questions." 

But  [BUT),  "in  order  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  conference,  the  Japanese 
Government  deem  it  advisable  that  the 
agenda  therefor  should  be  arranged  in 
'■e  with  the  main  object  of  the 
1)8  as  above  defined,  and  that 
introduction  therein  of  problems  such  as 
are  of  .sole  concern  to  certain  particular 
powers  or  such  matters  as  may  be  re- 
garded as  accomplished  facts  should  be 
.scrupulously  avoided." 

Some  sweet-minded  persons  cf)nsider 
the  abo%'e  equivalent  to  uncon<litionul  ac- 
ceptance. The  Japanese,  they  say,  are 
only  suggesting  limitations  to  discus- 
sion; they  won't  insist.  We  are  only 
saying  that  the  note  from  which  the 
above  is  extracted  is  more  obfuscate, 
evasive,  reservative  and  ingenious  than 
the  American  memorandum  to  which  it 
replies.     Perhaps  the  Japanese  will  dis- 


cuss all  those  questions  we  should  like 
to  have  them  di.scuss;  perhaps  they 
won't. 

ALBANIA:  Poor  little  Albania!  It 
is  not  enough  that  she  must  carry  on  a 
continuous  border  warfare  with  Serbs 
and  Greeks,  but  the  Mirdites  must  needs 
rebel  and  set  up  a  separate  republic.  It 
is  said  that  a  general  mobilization  of 
other  Albanians  has  been  ordered,  to  sup- 
press them.  But  the  Mirdites  are  com- 
paratively few  (we  find  their  number 
variously  stated  between  the  limits  of  17,- 
000  and  70,000).  Why,  then,  the  general 
mobilization  (there  are  upward  of  I'i; 
million  inhabitants  in  Albania)  ?  Because 
the  Mirdites  live  in  an  almost  inacces- 
sible mountain  country  and  the  men  are 
as  redoubtable  warriors  as  are  to  be 
found  on  earth.  From  time  imme- 
morial they  have  devoted  themselves  to 
war  and  pillage  (with  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  pasturage).  Moreover,  they 
.seem  to  be  religious  fanatics  ( they  are 
Roman  Catholics).  Their  hereditary 
chiefs  claim  descent  from  Scanderbeg, 
one  of  the  greatest  warriors  that  ever 
lived;  which  makes  them  tremendously 
orgulous.  They  never  admitted  any  ob- 
ligation to  the  Turk,  e.xcept  to  furnish 
a  contingent  for  the  Turkish  army.  They 
are,  in  fact,  of  all  the  Gheg  ( Northern 
Albanian)  tribes  the  bravest  and  fiercest. 
The  Tirana  Government  has  a  job  on  its 
hands  to  subdue  these  pure-blooded  de- 
scendants of  the  earliest  Aryan  settlers 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

TURKEY  :  The  first  phase  of  the  war 
is  over.  In  the  favorite  phrase,  the 
Greeks  are  "consolidating  their  gains." 
They  are  repairing  and  improving  their 
lines  of  communication.  They  have  come 
down  in  their  estimates  of  Turkish  losses. 
Instead  of  60,000  Turks  killed,  wounded, 
and  captured,  the  Greek  official  figures 
now  are:  Turkish  lo.ss,  ILOOO  killed  and 
wounded,  6,500  men  and  42  artillery 
pieces  captured;  Greek  loss,  7, .500  killed 
and  wounded,  2,000  made  prisoner.  The 
Turks  now  occupy  a  line  of  hills  (not 
previously  fortified)  some  forty  miles 
east  of  Eskishehr.  The  Greeks  "do  not 
regard  it  as  likely  that  they  will  essay 
another  offensive."  Apparently  they  re- 
gard it  as  possible.  It  is  still  iinybody's 
game. 

PERSIA:  Lord  Curzon  told  the  Hou.se 
of  Lords  the  other  day  that  Britain  has 
decided  to  chuck  the  attempt  to  save 
Persia  against  herself.  Persia,  having 
perforce  to  choose  between  Britain  and 
t'other  dear  charmer,  has  apparently 
elected  to  go  with  the  latter,  though  still 
flirting  with  Britain.  The  Persian  Gov- 
ernment is  a  kind  of  dissolving  view — 


one  Premier  after  another,  so  fast  that 
you  can  hardly  spot  'em.  No  hope  of 
putting  into  operation  that  admirable 
scheme  of  Sir  Percy  Sykes — the  Anglo- 
Persian  Agreement.  Let  Persia  v'o,  then, 
to  her  Red  lover. 

If  111  lierM-lf  she  will  not  Invr. 
Nothing  can  make  lier- 
The  \i- 1  take  her! 

Them  are  Ix)rd  Curzon's  sentiments, 
and  there  is  some,  though  not  too  much, 
sense  in  them.  It  seems  to  us  he  is  lying 
down  on  his  job;  but  we  recognize  his 
(litliculties.  It  is  when  he  waxes  moral, 
old-maidish,  and  Tupperish,  that  the 
noble  lord,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  makes  us  tired.  "He  did  not  think 
that  in  the  long  run  Persia  would  benefit 
by  such  behavior.  In  fact,  she  appeared 
to  him  to  be  marching  with  deliberate 
steps  to  an  end  which  he  did  not  attempt 
to  forecast,  but  which  could  not  be  other 
than  most  unfortunate."  Perhaps  in  a 
year  or  two  Persia  might  tire  of  the 
ogreish  embraces  of  her  Red  lord  and 
return  to  the  chaste  arms  of  Britain. 
I  Observe,  reader,  that  in  the  above  Brit- 
ain and  Moscow  are,  contrary  to  the  pop- 
ular conception,  shown  to  be  gentlemen. 
We  follow  Lord  Curzon,  who  ought  to 
know.l 

Oh,  fiddle-de-dee,  Lord  Curzon!  This 
isn't  the  old  British  imperial  vein.  But 
we  fancy  you  are  trying  to  fool  us  with 
your  moralities.  We  understand  about 
leaving  northwest  Persia  for  the  present 
to  the  horrible  caresses  of  Moscow;  we 
thought  that  had  been  decided  on  long 
ago.  But  are  you  really  proposing  to 
abandon  the  oil-fields  and  Bushire  and  the 
railroad  right  of  way,  and  all  that?  We 
(loulit  it.  Speak  out,  my  lord!  A  large 
part  of  the  present  misery  of  the  world 
is  due  to  the  deceptive  reticences  of 
foreign  otfices.  Complete  silence  may  be 
very  well,  may  be  golden;  but  half  state- 
ments, guarded  pronunciamentos,  are  apt 
to  be  more  deceptive  and  baneful  than 
mendacity. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  No  definite  au- 
thentic news  yet  from  Ireland. 

Panama  has  askeil  that  her  boundary 
dispute  with  Costa  Rica  be  referred  to 
the  Permanent  Court  at  the  Hague.  Now, 
now,  chile,  I  done  tole  vou  be  quiet. 

The  Campbell-Willis  Dry  Bill  ("Vol- 
stead Act,  Jr.")  is  being  fiercely  attacked 
by  .Senators  Wadsworth,  Williams,  Knox, 
and  others.  Of  course  we  agree  with 
these  protestants;  but  why  waste  their 
energy?  Pass  the  bill,  give  the  roup  dr 
iirarv  to  American  liberty,  bury  it,  put 
it  awjiy,  let  us  hear  no  more  about  it. 

Of  the  29,901  aliens  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  in  June,  "21,  hi'/,  were 
Germans. 

Hknry  W.  Bunn 


August  6, 
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Why  Soviet  Russia  Starves 


How  has  it  happened  that  Russia, 
which  is  known  even  in  school  geog- 
raphies as  the  "granary  of  the  world," 
is  now  passing  through  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  acute  starvation  in  the  history 
of  our  race?  How  has  it  come  about  that 
Russia,  which  in  former  years  fed  a  num- 
ber of  European  countries  as  well  as 
itself,  is  unable  now  to  provide  for  its 
own  needs? 

These  questions  must  inevitably  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  reader  of  the  latest 
news  from  Soviet  Russia,  which  speaks 
of  the  unbelievable  ravages  of  famine  in 
that   unfortunate  land. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  quite 
apparent  from  a  merely  general  view,  but 
it  becomes  infinitely  greater  when  we 
examine  a  few  of  the  statistics  that  bear 
on  the  problem. 

In  1916,  the  grain-producing  terri- 
tories of  that  portion  of  the  former  Rus- 
sian Empire  which  is  now  controlled  by 
the  Soviets,  yielded  about  1,100,000,000 
poods  (a  pood  is  about  36  pounds)  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  over  and 
above  the  amounts  needed  for  local  con- 
sumption in  these  territories.  During 
the  crop  year  1920-21,  the  food-supply 
agencies  of  the  Soviet  Government  were 
able  to  procure  from  these  territories 
only  about  280,000,000  poods  of  grain,  in 
many  cases  at  the  expense  of  the  amounts 
needed  for  minimum  local  consumption. 
The  tax  in  kind,  established  for  the  cur- 
rent crop  year  in  the  place  of  the  system 
of  requisitions  which  existed  last  year, 
calls  for  only  240,000,000  poods,  yet  Lenin 
has  already  stated  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  actual  amounts  gathered 
will  be  "several  tens  of  millions  of  poods 
under  the  original  figure." 

In  other  words,  under  the  Soviet 
regime  Russia  can  scarcely  yield  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  foodstuffs  she 
yielded  normally  under  the  Imperial 
I'egime,  for  distribution  to  the  portions 
of  the  country  which  do  not  raise  their 
own  food  supply  and  for  exportation 
abroad. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  astounding 
and  tragic  situation? 

The  Soviet  leaders,  in  their  attempts 
to  explain  what  has  happened,  resort  to 
numerous  excuses,  each  in  the  nature  of 
an  alibi  for  their  regime.  The  refusal  of 
the  peasantry  to  engage  in  collective 
agriculture,  the  wearing  down  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  the  exigencies  of  the 
civil  war  in  its  various  phases,  the  block- 
ade, and  a  number  of  other  reasons  have 
been  advanced  by  the  Soviet  regime  in 
its  effort  to  exonerate  itself  from  blame 
for  the  horrors  of  starvation  and  famine 
which  stalk  abroad  in  Russia.  The  latest 
alibi  offered  by  the  Soviet  leaders  is  the 
drought,  which  affected  some  portions  of 
Russia  last  summer  and   is  reported  as 


even  more  extensive  this  year.  In  a 
speech  at  a  recent  All-Russian  Food  Con- 
ference, as  reported  in  the  Prague  Volya 
Rossii,  July  12,  1921,  Lenin  said: 

Tlicrt'  is  an  unforeseen  circumstance,  which 
wc  all  feared  and  which  again,  as  last  year, 
subjects  the  country  to  extremely  grave  mis- 
fortunes. We  do  not  know  whether  or  not, 
as  we  have  been  warned,  wc  arc  entering  a 
period  of  drought  years,  but  we  do  see  quite 
clearly  that  for  the  second  year  we  shall  have 
very  [loor  crops  in  considerable  parts  of  the 
country,  and  this  i)resents  to  \is  a  picture  of 
grave  civic   danger. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  drought 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  crops  is  a 
very  important  consideration  in  the  food 
situation,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
territory  affected  does  not  include,  by 
any  means,  the  whole  of  Russia's  grain 
producing  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Si- 
beria and  most  of  the  Ukrainian  and 
South  Russian  grain  belt  are  not  affected 
to  any  considerable  degree.  Under  more 
or  less  normal  circumstances,  the  loss  of 
crops  produced  by  the  drought  and  re- 
sulting in  famine  for  the  affected  prov- 
inces would  have  been  made  up  to  a  large 
degree  from  the  yield  of  the  unaffected 
territories.  But  the  productivity  there 
has  fallen  so  low,  that  what  might  have 
been  merely  a  local  misfortune  now  be- 
comes an  overwhelming  national  tragedy 
on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

None  of  the  alibis  offered  by  the  Soviet 
leaders  can  explain  away  this  tragedy. 
Its  roots  plainly  lie  in  the  general  situa- 
tion produced  in  Russia  by  the  commun- 
istic experiments  attempted  and  carried 
out  by  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
specifically  in  the  I'elations  which  had 
come  to  subsist  between  the  peasantry 
and  the  Soviet  regime  during  the  past 
four  years. 

In  his  numerous  recent  statements  of 
"revised"  economic  policy,  Lenin  has  in- 
sisted that  the  central  point  in  the  whole 
economic  situation  is  the  problem  of  agri- 
cultural production  and  the  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry  which  deter- 
mines this  problem.  He  has  argued  that 
industrial  production  in  the  present-day 
conditions  is  impossible,  because  the 
Soviet  regime  has  not  at  its  disposal 
foodstuffs  and  fuel,  both  of  which,  (the 
latter  in  the  form  of  wood)  can  be  fur- 
nished only  by  the  peasantry.  Conse- 
quently, Lenin's  watchword,  stated  spe- 
cifically in  his  speech  before  the  Tenth 
Congress  of  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  last  March,  is  the  maximum  of 
compromise  with  the  peasantry,  in  an 
attempt  to  induce  in  them  a  more  pro- 
ductive attitude. 

These  compromises  are  concerned  al- 
most exclusively  with  a  matter  which 
had  been  constantly  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  'peasantry  and  the  Soviet 
regime,  viz.,  the  system  of  the  disposition 


of  surplus  stocks  of  foodstuffs  raised  by 
the  peasants.  By  means  of  the  state 
grain  monopoly  and  a  direct  prohibition 
of  free  or  private  trade  in  foodstuffs,  the 
Soviet  Government  attempted  to  force 
the  peasantry  to  give  up  their  surplus 
stocks  to  the  Government  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  it.  This  arrangement  in  it- 
self would  probably  not  have  aroused 
much  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry.  But  the  Government  persist- 
ently refused  to  make  the  "fi.xed"  prices 
sufficiently  high  to  satisfy  the  peasantry, 
or  to  permit  private  trade  and  let  the 
prices  seek  their  own  level.  Now,  Lenin 
and  the  Soviet  Government  are  willing 
to  compromise  on  these  points. 

In  the  cour.se  of  the  past  few  months 
the  Soviet  regime  has  introduced  private 
trade  in  foodstuffs  on  a  very  limited  and 
local  scale.  In  arguing  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  measure  before  the  Party 
Congress  in  March,  Lenin  termed  such 
trade  "inevitable."  He  spoke  then  of  the 
fact  that  the  peasantry,  as  a  "petty- 
bourgeois"  element,  has  persistently  re- 
fused to  repose  trust  in  the  economic 
work  of  the  Soviet  regime  and  that  for 
this  1-ea.son  the  crisis  through  which  Rus- 
sia now  passes  became  unavoidable. 

Yet  exactly  two  years  before  that,  in 
a  letter  to  the  peasantry  published  in 
the  Moscow  Izvestia,  February  15,  1919, 
Lenin  told  the  peasants  that  such  trade 
was  impossible.  He  then  spoke  of  two 
sorts  of  complaints  coming  from  the 
peasants  all  over  the  country.  The  first 
sort  was  concerned  with  what  Lenin 
termed  "the  excessively  formalistic,  non- 
democratic  and  in  many  cases  simply  im- 
permissible attitude  of  the  local  adminis- 
trative institutions"  towards  the  thrifty, 
hard-working  elements  of  the  peasant 
population.  He  promised  to  remedy  these 
difficulties.  The  second  sort  had  to  do 
with  the  prohibition  of  freedom  of  pri- 
vate trade  in  foodstuffs.  And  Lenin  ex- 
plained to  the  peasants  that  the  Soviet 
Government  could  not  possibly  permit 
such  trade  for  the  following  reasons: 

Freedom  of  trade  in  grain  in  a  starving  coun- 
try means  a  frenzied  enrichment  of  the  specu- 
lators and  the  already  prosperous  portions  of 
the  peasantry;  it  means  a  victory  of  the  rich 
over  the  poor:  it  means  freedom  of  enrichment 
lor  the  rich  and  freedom  of  death  for  the  poor; 
it  means  a  return  to  the  rule  of  the  capitalists. 

How  did  the  peasantry  respond  to  this 
kind  of  reasoning  against  freedom  of 
trade  in  foodstuffs? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  best 
be  found  in  the  various  phases  of  the 
Soviet  Government's  policy  for  the  carr>'- 
ing  out  of  its  determination  to  prohibit 
private  trade.  The  Government's  prob- 
lem "ivas  to  get  the  surplus  stocks  of 
grain  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peasantr>', 
which  refused  to  give  up  these  stocks,  for 
it  found  a  way  of  smuggling  them  to  the 
cities  and  exchanging  them  very  advan- 
tageously for  articles  of  necessity  and 
luxury.    There  are  three  distinct  phases 
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in  the  food-gathering  policy  of  the  Soviet 
regime. 

The  fir.st  stage  histed  through  the 
>pring  and  .summer  of  1918.  It  consi.sted 
of  an  attempt  to  utilize  for  this  work 
forces  within  the  rural  jKipulation  it.self. 
That  wa.s  the  period  when  the  Soviets 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  intro- 
duce da.ss  war  into  the  villages.  The 
lowest  strata  of  the  [jea.sant  population, 
the  landle-ss  and  the  shiftless,  were 
^ingletl  out  and  organized  under  the  name 
.if  the  "village  poverty."  They  were 
given  wide  administrative  powers  and 
pitted  against  the  thrifty  and  hard-work- 
ing pea.saiit  elements.  The  result  of  this 
was  much  bitterness  in  the  villages,  still 
more  re.sentment  and  internal  struggle, 
but  very  little  grain  for  the  Government. 

The  .second  stage  lasted  for  a  few 
months  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1918-19. 
It  consisted  of  an  attempt  to  utilize  some 
portions  of  the  cooperative  apparatus  for 
food-gathering  functions.  But  the  co- 
operatives were  compelled  to  work  within 
the  limitations  of  the  "fixed"  price  sys- 
tem, and,  naturally,  they  failed. 

The  third  stage  lasted  for  two  years. 
It  was  the  system  of  requisitions  and  a 
consistent  attempt  to  use  forces  outside 
the  rural  population  for  the  work  of 
food-gathering.  So-called  "food  detach- 
ments" were  organized,  consisting  of  re- 
liable workmen  from  factories  and  found- 
ries. The.se  detachments  were  sent  to 
the  rural  districts,  where  they  were  to 
force  from  the  peasantrv-  the  allotment 
of  grain,  previously  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missariat of  Food  Supply.  This  was  the 
system  that  was  abolished  after  Lenin's 
"revisions"  of  economic  policy  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year. 

Under  none  of  these  three  systems  did 
the  Soviet  Government  ever  succeed  in 
obtaining  from  the  peasantry  anything 
like  the  full  amount  of  allotted  (juotas,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  la.st  year  the  "food 
detachments"  made  incredible  efforts  to 
attain  their  end.  There  have  been  re- 
ports of  arrests  and  even  executions  for 
failure  to  deliver  the  quota  in  designate<l 
time.  It  required  a  force  of  thirty  thou- 
sand workmen,  constituting  the  "food 
detachments,"  in  addition  to  local  police 
and  regular  troops  used  on  many  oc- 
casions, to  do  the  work  of  gathering  the 
grain  la.>*t  year.  And  yet  .scarcely  60 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  expected  was 
actually  gathered. 

After  three  years  of  attempte<l  cn- 
forrement  of  food  monopoly,  I^nin  finally 
decided  to  .scrap  all  his  notions  a.s  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  peasantrv-  .should 
be  treated.  At  least  he  has  announced 
his  decision  to  this  effect  on  paper  and 
in  his  various  speeches  of  the  recent 
months.  But  there  is  one  effect  of  his 
experimentation  which  he  can  not  scrap 
by  verbal  or  written  declarations.  The 
outstanding  result  of  the  jKilicy  of  requi- 
aitiona  and  the  regime  of  terror  and  in- 


timidation which  attended  the  e.xecution 
of  that  policy  ha>  been  a  colo.ssal  con- 
traction of  agricultural  production,  which 
is  now  felt  all  the  more  when  consider- 
able portions  of  the  country  have  lost 
even  the  meager  irops  which  the  peasants 
of  those  areas  still  managed  to  plant. 

Caught  in  the  vise  of  government 
re(|uisitions,  the  peasants  began  delib- 
erately to  contract  the  area  of  planting. 
When  the  Government  attempted  to  fight 
this  by  force,  jiroviding  drastic  punish- 
ments for  the  peasants  who  did  not  plant 
their  whole  available  area  to  winter 
grains,  the  peasants  re-sorted  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  planting  grasses  instead  of 
food  grains.  Added  to  the  numerous 
other  causes  of  crop  contraction,  includ- 
ing shortage  of  seed,  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry  was  bound  to 
produce  the  situation  of  which  the  whole 
country  is  now  the  victim. 

.Shortage  of  seed  grain  is  now  a  very 
general  phenomenon,  mostly  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy 
of  requisitions,  seed  grain  was  often 
taken  to  make  up  the  quota.  An  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  this  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  province  of  Kursk,  which 
was  one  of  those  affected  by  the  drought 
last  year.  In  normal  times,  this  prov- 
ince yielded  about  15,000,000  poods  of 
grain  above  its  local  needs.  The  allotted 


«luota  for  last  year's  requisitions  was 
10,000,000  poods.  But  the  contraction  of 
the  planting  area,  adde<l  to  the  drought, 
resulted  in  a  situation,  in  which  the  prov- 
ince yielded  only  about  .5,000,000  poods, 
in  spite  of  unusual  severity  and  savager>' 
on  the  part  of  the  government  agents.  The 
results  of  this  have  been  two-fold.  In 
the  first  place,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  many  districts  in  the  prov- 
ince were  starving,  for  the  peasants'  own 
supplies  had  been  taken  away  from  them. 
And  in  the  sec-ond  place,  the  amount  of 
grain  that  was  available  for  seed  this 
spring  was  so  small,  in  spile  of  the  fact 
that  some  had  been  brought  in  from  the 
south,  that,  although  about  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  planting  area  has  been  .sown, 
the  amount  of  seed  used  has  been  four 
to  five  poods  per  desiatina  1 2.7  acres), 
instead  of  the  customary  ten  or  twelve. 
These  results  of  the  policy  which  he 
him.self  has  so  solemnly  scrapped,  Lenin 
can  not  either  dismiss  or  repair  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  Like  a  fatal  boom- 
erang, they  .strike  back  at  him  and  at  the 
regime  of  which  he  is  the  responsible 
and  the  guiding  spirit  and,  incidentally, 
at  the  whole  of  Russia  that  has  been  re- 
duced by  this  regime  to  unimagined  ruin 
and  starvation. 

Leo  Pasvolsky, 


Concerning'  Lord  Northcllffe 


To  understand  Lord  Northcliffe,  one 
must  bear  in  mind,  first  that,  in 
1870,  when  he  was  five  years  old,  Eng- 
land passed  an  Education  Act  which  in 
due  course  sent  her  boys  and  girls  to 
school  where  they  learned — in  many 
families  for  the  first  time — the  trick  of 
reading.  This  "elementary  education" 
was  very  brief  and  imperfect,  ending  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years  or  a  little  later, 
with  no  high  school  or  college  to  follow. 
In  the  eighties,  therefore,  there  had  been 
created  a  new  patronage  for  literature, 
consisting  of  a  generation  utterly  ignor- 
ant of  the  life  and  thought  embodied 
hitherto  in  the  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers of  comparatively  small  and  select 
circulation,  with  their  Victorian  solidity 
and  numerous  classical  allusions.  For 
"the  people,"  organizations  like  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society  edited  and  sold  The 
Royn'  Own  Paper.  The  Girls'  Own  Paper, 
The  Siindaii  at  llnmr,  and  The  LetKtire 
Hour,  and  in  their  way  very  good  they 
were;  but  there  was  revolution  on  the 
bookstalls  when  Sir  George  .Newnes 
issued  Tithitu,  ran  up  a  circulation  of 
half  a  million  a  week,  and  achieved  wealth 
in  a  year  or  two.  His  monthly  magazine 
— The  Strand — achieved  a  phenomenal 
succe,ss,  making  Conan  Doyle's  Sherlock 
Holme.s  the  most  popular  character  in 
English  fiction  of  that  da^  and  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  those  singularly  beauti- 


ful journals  Country  Life  and  The 
Ladies'  Field,  in  which  the  half-tone 
block  has  become  a  triumph  of  the  photo- 
graphic act.  Into  daily  journalism  Sir 
George  Newnes  also  plunged,  starting 
the  Westminster  Gazette,  a  penny  even- 
ing paper  of  responsible  and  strictly  Lib- 
eral views;  but  financially  his  ventures, 
especially  outside  journalism,  were  not 
always  a  success,  and  he  died  ten  years 
ago  with  his  fortune  somewhat  im- 
paired. 

Newnes  was  brought  into  contact  with 
two  younger  and  not  less  eager  men,  one 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the  friend  of  .Joseph 
Chamberlain  and  apostle  of  tariffs,  who 
became  affected  with  blindness  and  has 
devoted  his  later  years  to  a.ssisting  sim- 
ilar sufferers;  and  the  other,  Alfred 
Harmsworth.  Both  Pearson  and  Harms- 
worth  broke  away  from  Newnes  and 
started  journals  of  various  kinds  for 
themselves;  for  instance,  Pearsun's 
Weekly  and  I'earsnn's  Magazine,  and  in 
the  case  of  Harmsworth,  Atiswers.  This 
last  was  a  careful  copy  of  Titbits.  The  one 
had  a  green,  the  other  an  orange,  cover; 
the  make-up  was  similar;  and  the  little 
AnKwers  was  chosen  because  Harms- 
worth  knew  that  the  page  of  "answers  to 
(juestions"  in  Titbits,  which  for  years 
Newnes  himself  dealt  with  per.sonally, 
was  probably  the  first  and  most  read  of 
any  in  the  journal.  Annwem,  starting  in 
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1888,  piled  up  a  huge  sale  and  Harms- 
worth  invested  his  profits  in  a  London 
daily,  the  Evening  Neira,  which  in  his 
hands  became  a  lucrative  property.  Thus 
it  was  that  later  he  ventured  his  funds 
and  his  career  on  the  Daily  Mail. 

Those  were  the  days  in  Britain  when, 
according  to  Gilbert, 

Every   little   boy   and   girl 
That's  born   into   this  world   alive 

Is  citlicr  a  little  Liberal 
Or    clsL-   a   little   Conservative 

All  dailies  supported  one  party  or  the 
other,  and  therefore,  in  Harmsworth's 
opinion,  halved  their  available  public, 
the  Daily  Mail,  then,  was  to  have  no  pol- 
itics. It  was  to  give  the  facts  and  let  the 
jury  decide  the  verdict.  It  was,  more- 
over, to  give  those  facts  in  the  fewest 
possible  words.  Columns  were  to  be  con- 
centrated into  paragraphs.  The  whole 
paper  was  to  be  packed  with  news,  with 
events,  happenings,  results;  it  was  to  be 
clearly,  concisely,  written  and  condensed 
— no  argument,  no  philosophy,  no  contin- 
uity of  thought — sufficient  unto  each  day 
was  to  be  the  sensation  thereof.  The 
Daily  Mail  was  an  immediate  success.  Ex- 
perts like  Henry  Labouchere  of  Truth 
praised  its  efficiency.  It  killed  the  old 
longwinded  editorials — the  two-column 
essays  on  things  in  general ;  it  slaught- 
ered the  articles  that  turn  the  page 
(which  no  one  can  turn  in  a  crowded 
train)  ;  and  it  made  the  halfpenny  paper 
before  the  war  the  one  big  power  among 
the  electors. 

By  such  success  any  man's  head  would 
have  been  swollen.  Alfred  Harmsworth 
bought  up  forests  of  wood  pulp  in  New- 
foundland, acquired  a  baronetcy  from 
Mr.  Balfour,  captured  the  Times,  and 
even  became  a  peer,  as  did  his  brother. 
Lord  Rothermere.  While  disclaiming 
party,  he  could  not  be  in  practise  other 
than  a  Conservative,  at  least  to  begin 
with.  Several  of  his  brothers  were, 
however,  Liberals,  and  not  the  least  in- 
teresting sidelight  on  the  present  posi- 
tion is  that  one  of  these,  Cecil,  is  actually 
Under  Secretary  to  Lord  Curzon  at  the 
Foreign  office!  Northcliffe,  therefore, 
aimed  at  acquiring  influence  in  both 
camps  and,  in  Mr.  Asquith's  cabinet,  he 
cultivated  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  he  found,  as  he  thought, 
his  opportunity.  With  great  skill  he  so 
arranged  it  that  the  National  Red  Cross 
Fund  was  acknowledged  through  the 
Times,  which  move  made  him  semi-of- 
ficial among  the  Allies.  His  military 
correspondent.  Colonel  Repington,  had 
also  the  big  way  about  him,  and  at  one 
time  Northcliffe  went  so  far  as  to  chal- 
lenge Lord  Kitchener's  censorship.  The 
story  is  that  Kitchener  threatened  to  sup- 
press Northcliffe  and  everything  that 
was  his,  at  which  prospect  "the  Napoleon 
of  Fleet  Street"  surrendered.  But  he 
never  forgave  Kitchener,  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  limiting  the   supplies   of  high 


explosive  shells;  and,  as  Northcliffe  him- 
self was  a  high  explosive,  there  had  to 
be  formed  in  Downing  Street,  first,  a 
coalition  under  Mr.  Asquith,  and  finally 
the  coalition  under  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Northcliffe  was  now  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  a  figure  compared  with  War- 
wick the  Kingmaker,  yet  tragic,  for  there 
has  been  no  heir  to  his  title  and  he  is 
lonely.  Suddenly,  however,  he  found 
himself  checkmated.  In  1919,  Lloyd 
George  appealed  to  the  country,  obtained 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
u'hich  placed  him  for  several  years  be- 
yond Northcliffe's  reach,  and  refused 
Northcliffe  a  seat  at  the  table  of  the 
peacemakers  in  Paris.  Northcliffe  seems 
to  have  been  bitterly  disappointed.  Yet 
he  had  no  real  grievance.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  he  might  have  joined  Lloyd 
George's  Cabinet  and  that  he  preferred 
to  remain  outside,  a  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent critic.  Having  avoided  the  risks, 
he  could  scarcely  claim  the  rewards,  of 
official  responsibility. 

The  Times  thus  ceased  to  support 
Lloyd  George.  Strongly  demanding  a 
generous  settlement  in  Ireland,  the  paper 
has  found  no  little  material  for  criticism 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  Dublin  Castle. 
All  the  muddle  and  mess  of  reconstruc- 
tion has  also  furnished  fuel  for  the 
Northcliffe  flame  of  unfriendly  comment. 
In  some  measure,  however,  the  on- 
slaughts defeated  their  own  object. 
Northcliffe  is  not  the  only  proprietor  of 
newspapers.  And  his  competitors — men 
like'  Hulton,  Burnham,  Beaverbrook,  and 
the  great  Liberal  owners  of  newspapers 
— demur  to  his  or  to  any  such  dictator- 
ship by  an  individual,  not  elected  by  any 
constituency,  who  speaks,  after  all,  for 
himself  alone.  Northcliffe  has  chal- 
lenged not  only  Lloyd  George,  but  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  alone  has  the 
right  to  displace  Cabinets.  In  quarters 
where  Lloyd  George  is  severely  censured, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  dethrone- 
ment of  the  Prime  Minister  by  North- 
cliffe— as  he  claims  to  have  dethroned 
Asquith — can  be  tolerated.  There  is 
something — indeed,  a  good  deal — to  be 
said  for  his  view  that  by  position  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  by  temperament  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  have  become  less  suit- 
able than  some  other  statesmen  to  attend 
the  Washington  Conference  as  delegates 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  If  that 
opinion  had  been  expressed  editorially, 
with  grave  reasons  accompanying  it,  no 
objection  to  it  would  have  been  taken  by 
the  powers  that  be  in  Downing  Street. 
But  the  opinion  was  set  forth  by  Lord 
Northcliffe — himself  assumed  to  be  a 
candidate  for  diplomatic  recognition — 
as  a  personal  edict,  to  be  obeyed  without 
question;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  re- 
flections on  the  character  of  England's 
public  men  which  amounted  to  political 
execution  by  a  private  citizen^ — or.  as  it 
is  usually  called,  assassination.     It  could 


not  be  tolerated.  The  Foreign  office  hit 
back,  and  Northcliffe  fled  by  the  first 
boat  he  could  find.  It  was  not  that  he 
was  actually  cut  off  from  any  source  of 
news.  The  real  blow  was  the  ostracism 
implied. 

With  regard  to  the  interview  which 
brought  in  the  name  of  King  George,  I 
must  confess  myself  astounded.  In  the 
old  days,  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  used 
to  say  that  the  Harmsworth  Press  was 
written  by  office  boys  for  office  boys;  but 
since  then  Northcliffe  has  had  the  best 
kind  of  education,  namely,  contact  with 
minds  greater  than  his  own.  Of  late 
years  he  has  steadily  pursued  Anglo- 
American  friendship  as  the  goal  of  all 
Britain's  foreign  policy.  To  embarrass 
the  monarch  is,  in  England,  the  one  un- 
pardonable oflfence.  It  will  not  be  con- 
sidered any  answer  that  the  interview 
appeared  in  the  name  of  Lord  North- 
cliffe's chief  editor,  and  not  in  his  own. 
It  was  cabled  to  England  by  Lord  North- 
cliffe's able  staff  in  New  York  as  a 
Northcliffe  pronouncement,  and  it  played, 
obviously  and  directly,  into  the  willing 
hands  of  Lloyd  George.  The  privileged 
position  of  the  Times  depended  on  re- 
straint— on  the  impersonality  of  its 
staff.  The  Walters,  who  owned  the  paper, 
seldom  if  ever  appeared.  They  sought  no 
honors.  They  were  never  advertised  nor 
interviewed.  Lord  Northcliffe  has  more 
reason  than  most  men  for  indulging  in 
a  little  harmless  personal  vanity.  But  it 
is  a  fault  which,  however  lovable,  has  in- 
jured many  a  great  career. 

P.  W.  Wilson 


Power 


(Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty  Second  Street) 

HE  leads  no  armies  and  he  wields  no 
sword. 

Yet  potentates  of  high  degree 
Are  not  more  arrogant  than  he, 
Or  sternly  rule  more  turbulent  a  horde. 
Impatient  thousands  move  or  stand. 
Or  halt  at  his  abrupt  command; 
Where  two  great  highways,  gorged  with 
traffic,  meet. 

Fates  wait  on  his  uplifted  hand. 
What  time  he  parts  the  surging  sea, 
By  miracles,  diurnally — 
A  Moses  of  the  city  street. 

Alone,  his  hand  of  power  intervenes 
Against  the  plutocratic  foe; 
A  wondrous  pantomimic  show; 

A  burly  David  against  Philistines, 
For  powers  of  a  demigod 
Are  vested  in  the  traffic  squad, 

And  pride  and  opulence  and  fashion  may 
Wait  breathless  on  his  curtest  nod. 
Which  yet  beneficence  can  show 
In  conquering,  for  the  weak  and  slow, 

Goliaths  of  the  crossing  way. 

Mary  Brent  Whiteside 
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Lite,    Law,   and   Statesnianshij)   in 

London 


IT  puzzles  those  who  have  just  hinded 
here  to  find  the  British  people  un- 
perturbed. From  nothing  that  one  hears 
in  Rejrent  Street  could  one  imajrino  that 
the  world  is  upside  down.  London  jo)rs 
along  quite  undismayed,  and  KiiKland, 
as  a  whole,  is  England  still.  Good-na- 
tured crowds  move  up  and  down  the 
streets  and  flock  to  the  suburbs  when 
their  work  is  done.  The  trains  are  run- 
ning about  as  usual,  and  business,  on  the 
surface,  appears  normal. 

Dig  deeper,  however,  and  you  will  see 
that  under  all  their  pleasant  outer  cheer- 
fulness the  English  (and  no  doubt  the 
Scotch  and  Irish)  are  pa.ssing  through  a 
great  and  grim  ordeal.  That  they  are 
facing  it  so  well  is  to  their  credit.  The 
patience  of  the  people  has  been  strained 
almost  beyond  the  cracking  point.  It  may 
endure  for  a  few  more  hard  months; 
after  that,  I  think,  it  is  almost  bound  to 
collapse. 

Then  will  come  .some  kind  of  recon- 
struction, not  violently  as  some  have 
hoped  and  prayed,  but  in  the  good,  old- 
fashioned,  legal,  peaceful  way  by  means 
of  ballots;  for,  notwithstanding  strikes 
and  discontent,  the  law  still  reigns  here 
as  before  the  war.  An  evolution  of  some 
sort  is  taking  place,  but  revolution  seems 
as  yet  remote.  The  public,  and  above  all 
the  middle  class,  is  ill-disposed  towards 
the  striking  coal-miners.  Not  only  those 
who  live  at  ease,  but  also  toilers  of  the 
poorer  class,  resent  the  sheer  reckless- 
ness with  which  the  disgruntled  miners 
have  slighted  the  imperative  re<iuire- 
ments  of  the  nation. 

"These  chaps  don't  want  to  work," 
sums  up  the  view  of  millions  who,  to 
live,  are  working.  "And  we're  to  pay 
for  them."  they  add  with  natural  wrath. 
There's  the  rub.  The  average  citizen 
gets  no  relief,  no  subsidies  if  things  go 
wrong  with  him.  He  can  not  understand 
why  just  one  class  should  be  assisted. 
"Tho.se  chaps  don't  want  to  work"  is  the 
keynote  to  the  indifference  with  which 
the  allied  labor  groups  have  heard  the 
mad  appeals  of  the  rebellious  miners.  If 
the  extremist  leaders  had  been  a  bit 
le.s.s  truculent;  if  they  had  shown  the 
slightest  willingness  to  meet  the  Gov- 
ernment; if  they  had  spent  a  little 
thought  on  the  dire  needs  of  the  much- 
tried  and  suffering  nation,  the  public  and 
the  unions  not  immediately  concerned  in 
mining  problems  might  long  ago  have 
responded  to  their  call  with  generous 
sympathy. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  hit  the  nail 
straight  on  the  head  the  other  day  when 
he  declared  that  with  the  world  of  in- 


dustr>-  all  were  divided  into  "the  pro- 
ducers and  the  jiaraaites."  And  by  the 
parasites  he  said  he  meant  those  persons 
whom  he  knew  as  "profiteers."  The  word 
has  been  used  rather  loosely.  So,  to  be 
plain.  Sir  Arthur  gave  us  a  new 
definition  which  seems  both  apt  and 
worth  remembering.  The  "profiteer"  to 
him  means  just  one  thing — the  man  who 
gets  his  money  without  earning  it.  "He 
m.--"  "oe  a  workman,  or  he  may  be  a  capi- 
tali  .(,  but  we  can  not  afford  to  carry  him 
with  us  to-day  if  industry  is  to  be  re- 
vived. The  whole  discussion  of  wages 
has  been  on  a  wrong  basis.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  high  wages  or  low  wages; 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  whether  the 
wages  have  been  earned." 

The  worst  parasites  of  all  in  England 
at  this  hour  are  perhaps  the  superfluous 
hangers-on  of  war  departments.  For 
years  they  have  been  eating  up  unnum- 
bered millions  of  pounds  sterling.  But 
neither  Lloyd  George  nor  his  colleagues 
have  yet  done  much  to  subtract  them 
from  the  pay  lists.  The  most  important 
question  of  the  hour  here  is  not  Ireland, 
Eg>'pt.  Kemal,  or  the  mandates,  but  the 
plain  issue  of  extravagance  or  economy. 
How  vital  it  appears  was  shown  the  other 
day  when,  at  a  by-election  fought  out 
on  that  point,  an  advocate  of  national 
economy  swept  all  before  him,  defeating 
an  Administration  candidate  by  more 
than  two  to  one. 

There  seems  small  doubt  that,  if  the 
Coalition  Cabinet  went  to  the  polls  to- 
day, the  battle  would  be  fought  not  on 
the  lines  it  might  prefer,  Imperial  lines, 
but  on  the  issue  of  its  thrift  or  ex- 
travagance. And  by  that  test  it  would 
be  utterly  condemned.  No  one  is  more 
alive  to  this  fact  than  the  resourceful 
British  Premier.  His  followers  are  now 
barking  at  his  heels.  The  Unionists  are 
split  up  into  factions.  The  Tories  view 
his  actions  with  suspicion.  The  Laborites 
distrust  them  even  more.  Not  once  or 
twice  or  thrice  within  the  year  his  hold 
upon  the  Commons  has  been  shaken.  Yet 
by  sheer  tactical  ability  and  cleverness 
he  has  so  far  surmounted  every  seeming 
menace.  His  speech  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  to  discuss  Im- 
perial policies  once  more  saved  his  bacon. 
The  expected  break-down  of  the  miners 
may  still  further  strengthen  him.  When, 
.soon  or  late,  he  faces  the  electors,  he 
will  adapt  himself,  be  sure,  to  new  con- 
ditions. He  is  as  agile  and  elusive  in 
his  policies  as  his  great  forerunner, 
Disraeli.  And  he  will  not  be  scotched 
rtr  killed  without  a  atrug|/l<*  <>(  the  most 
dogged  kind. 


The  polo  matches  indirectly  helped 
him  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
public  from  his  slips  and  sins.  For  one 
man  who  would  talk  about  the  Ruhr 
and  France,  a  hundred  must  be  wran- 
gling about  polo.  It  gave  a  sad  jolt  to  the 
self-respect  of  the  Britons  to  see  their 
champions  beaten  hopelessly  by  Ameri- 
cans, outdone  at  every  turn  by  men  and 
ponies,  and  with  one  member  of  the  U. 
S.  team,  to  some  extent  at  all  events, 
not  fit.  I  have  observed,  however,  not 
the  faintest  tendency  among  the  Lon- 
doners to  say  unpleasant  or  unfriendly 
things  about  the  victors.  "Good  luck  to 
'em.  It  serves  us  right,"  was  usually 
the  comment  on  what  happened.  The 
nicest  care  not  to  be  nasty  to  Americans 
is  evident  in  what  one  hears  and  reads. 
Good  nature  and  traditional  sportsman- 
ship have  steeled  the  British  to  endure 
the  shock  of  their  repeated  beatings  by 
the  Australian  cricketers.  It  took  a  great 
deal  more  than  their  supposed  stolidity 
to  watch  the  harsh  recall  of  Admiral 
Sims,  their  favorite,  without  protest. 
Yet  it  is  chiefly  by  their  silence  that 
they  have  shown  their  unquestionable  re- 
sentment of  what  was  also  to  themselves 
a  savage  snub. 

"1  find  it  harder  to  endure  the  civility 
we  meet  with  here,"  said  an  American  I 
know,  "than  sheer  hostility.  We  do  all 
sorts  of  disagreeable  things  to  English- 
men; yet  they  go  on  treating  us  like 
friends  and  brothers." 

The  recall  of  Admiral  Sims  was  greatly 
emphasized  by  its  coincidence  with  the 
fine  tribute  paid  him  by  his  warm  ad- 
mirers at  Westminster.  As  they  .see 
things  here,  the  speech  which  cau.sed  his 
upset  was  less  indiscreet  than  the  reso- 
lution of  our  Senate,  not  so  long  ago,  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  Irish  insurrec- 
tion. The  British  stood  that,  though  they 
did  not  like  it,  and  let  it  go  without 
much  open  anger.  They  will  put  up  with 
more,  and  more  still,  rather  than  risk  a 
break  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Empire. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  stolid 
British,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  stolidity  behind  the  resignation  of 
this  people  to  pin-pricks  and  discourtes- 
ies. There  is,  for  instance,  a  real  wish 
( it  was  voiced  by  Lloyd  George  at  the 
Imperial  Conference )  to  form  and  tighten 
for  all  time  new  links,  commercial,  hu- 
man, intellectual,  between  the  Empire 
and  our  giant  young  Republic.  Pin- 
pricks and  little  stabs  and  snubs  may 
hurt.  But  they  are  trifles  in  the  balance 
when  weighed  against  the  chief  aims  of 
British  statesmanship.  Those  aims  in- 
clude the  fostering  of  friendship  between 
Britain  and  America,  not  at  the  sacrifice 
of  rights  or  even  of  near  rights,  but  with 
a  due  regard  ff>r  the  world's  crying 
needs. 

Cjiarlks  Hi  \rv  Mi  i  izkk 

London,  June  20 
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Correspondence 

"The  Emergence  of  a  New 
Profession" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

Referring  to  youi-  article  "The 
Emergence  of  a  New  Profession"  (July 
23),  it  is  interesting  indeed  to  see  the 
profession  of  school  teaching  more  and 
more  accorded  the  recognition  it  should 
have.  It  will  everywhere  command  re- 
spect when  special  training  is  required 
of  those  who  are  to  practice  it.  When 
the  people  realize  that  their  children  can 
be  only  imperfectly  trained  by  inexperi- 
enced teachers,  that  it  takes  patience 
with  knowledge  plus  experience  in  the  art 
of  teaching,  as  well  a  more  profound 
knowledge  of  youth  than  the  parents 
themselves  have,  properly  to  educate  the 
young,  they  will  be  impatient  of  un- 
skilled teaching,  and  demand  that  their 
children's  teachers  shall  show  a  record 
of  successful  study  for  the  profession. 

This  demand  is  not  yet  general  from 
the  public,  but  it  is  becoming  general 
from  superintendents  who  control  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  in  their  school 
systems.  It  is  becoming  so  from  prin- 
cipals of  private  schools.  When  the 
teaching  profession  itself  demands  that 
its  members  be  trained,  and  is  supported 
in  this  by  the  public,  then  the  profession 
will  present  a  membership  of  individuals 
expert  above  the  layman,  and  will  be  ac- 
corded the  respect   it  will  have  earned. 

The  teachers  in  higher  education  have 
won  respect  for  their  calling;  secondary 
teachers  are  winning  it  for  theirs;  and 
when  the  public  appreciates  the  special 
skill  employed  by  the  expert  teachers  in 
the  primary  grades,  and  the  importance 
of  this  in  its  effect  on  the  child's  whole 
course  of  education,  they  will  give  to 
these  latter  the  ranking  among  educators 
which  they,  too,  deserve. 

Clement  Lawrence  Smith 

East  Gloucester,  Mass.,  July  25 

Teaching  the  Classics 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
I  wish  to  commend  heartily  the  favor- 
able attitude  toward  the  Classics  taken 
by  The  Weekly  Revieiv.  I  can  not  agree, 
however,  with  a  statement  in  a  recent 
issue.  You  say :  "If  the  Classics  ai-e  mori- 
bund, it  is  because  they  have  been 
stupidly  handled  during  the  past  quarter 
century.  At  the  present  time,  teachers 
with  a  capacity  for  fundamental  ideas 
could  make  the  life  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  not  only  palatable,  but  fascinat- 
ing." Now  I  frankly  admit  that  the 
teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin  to-day  falls 
far  short  of  the  ideal  and  this  is  true  of 
the  teaching  of  other  subjects  as  well. 
Really  great  teachers  are  few!  But  I 
firmly  believe  that  in  general  the  Clas- 


sics have  never  been  better  taught  than 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Never  were 
teachers  better  trained  and  more  en- 
thusiastic than  now.  Never  have  clas- 
sical teachers  had  such  wealth  of  illustra- 
tive material  in  museums,  collections  of 
ancient  art,  photographs,  lantern-slides, 
and  excellent  new  books  and  periodicals, 
presenting  in  interesting  fashion  the 
old  and  the  new.  And  there  is  much  that 
is  nejv  as  the  result  of  archaeological  ex- 
cavations and  scholarly  investigations  in 
every  field  of  ancient  life  and  thought. 
Ever  increasing  emphasis  is  being  put 
upon  the  spirit  and  the  ideas  rather  than 
upon  the  letter,  and  the  classical 
languages  are  taught  no  longer  primarily 
as  disciplines  but  as  splendid  instruments 
of  great  literatures  and  eternally  valu- 
able civilizations. 

Why,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  has  the 
study  of  the  Classics  declined?  The 
answer  is  easy  for  one  who  has  given  the 
matter  much  earnest  thought.  The  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  particularly  the 
former,  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  has 
declined  because  of  the  popularity  of 
modern  languages,  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  numerous  sciences,  and  be- 
cause of  the  present  great  vogue  of  his- 
tory, politics,  and,  in  particular,  of  so- 
ciology and  economics.  It  has  declined 
because  of  the  trend  of  the  times  which 
ever  and  powerfully  influences,  the  stu- 
dent to  pursue  those  studies  which  seem 
to  be  immediately  useful,  practical, 
"modern,"  and  even  vocational,  and  not  to 
"waste"  precious  time  on  aught  else.  It 
has  declined  because  school  and  college 
authorities,  and  parents,  too,  yielding  to 
this  popular  pressure,  are  often  unsym- 
pathetic to  classical  studies  and  make  it 
difficult  or  even  impossible  for  students 
who  would  find  profit  and  enjoyment 
therein  to  pursue  them.  Last  but  not 
least  Greek  and  Latin  are  hard!  They 
fare  ill  in  competition  with  easier  sub- 
jects for  which  diplomas  are  awarded. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  dis- 
couragement. The  pendulum  is  even  now 
beginning  to  swing  back.  Thousands  of 
the  best  students  are  finding  profit,  en- 
joyment, and  inspiration  in  the  study  of 
the  Classics  and  their  number  will  in- 
crease as  it  comes  more  and  more  to  be 
realized  that  there  are  no  more  modem 
studies  than  Greek  and  Latin  when  they 
are  interpreted  and  taught,  as  I  believe 
they  are  now,  as  studies  of  the  present 
as  well  as  the  past. 

No  sensible  person  contends,  of  course, 
that  all  students  should  study  Greek  and 
Latin  at  first  hand.  Every  boy  and  girl, 
to  be  sure,  who  reaches  the  high-school 
age,  should  learn  the  elements  of  Latin  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  sake  of 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  English.  For 
students  who  are  properly  qualified  there 
is  no  finer  and  nobler  instrument  of  edu- 
cation than  Greek.  All  students,  however, 
can   through   the  medium   of  the   best 


translations,  books,  and  courses  in  Greek 
and  Roman  life  and  thought  gain  much. 

No  longer  is  a  defense  of  the  Classics 
in  order.  What  is  needed  is  forceful  ad- 
vertisement of  the  truth  about  the 
Classics,  namely,  that  they  are  of  indis- 
pensable value  in  modern  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

LaRue  Van  Hook 

Barnard  College,  Jtdy  30 

"The  Engineers  on  Waste" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Revlew: 
An  editorial  entitled  "The  Engineers 
on  Waste"  in  your  issue  of  July  2  is  dis- 
appointing, to  say  the  least.  You  attack 
on  a  variety  of  grounds  a  newspaper 
summary — which,  as  you  say,  "is  so  far 
the  only  specific  record"  published  of  the 
findings  of  the  Committee  on  Elimina- 
tion of  Waste  in  Industry — all  of  which 
points  are  made  and  answered  in  the  re- 
port itself. 

1.  Y'ou  ask  what  the  engineers  mean 
by  "waste."  Mr.  Hoover's  address  before 
the  Federated  American  Engineering  So- 
cieties in  Syracuse,  on  February  12  last, 
answers  your  question.  The  introduction 
to  our  report  states,  "in  the  committee's 
investigations  industrial  waste  has  been 
thought  of  as  that  part  of  the  material, 
time  and  human  effort  expended  in  pro- 
duction, represented  by  the  difference 
between  the  average  attainments  on  one 
hand  and  the  practically  attainable  per- 
formance on  the  other,  as  revealed  by 
the  detailed  reports."  (Italics  are  mine.) 
We  are  not  discussing  what  your  edi- 
torial calls  "near  perfection  such  as 
might  be  attained  in  two  or  three  gen- 
erations"; we  are  discussing  a  practical, 
contemporaneous,  patriotic  program  for 
American  idustry,  in  which  we  need  the 
support  rather  than  the  crocodile  tears 
of  The  Weekly  Review. 

2.  You  say  that  "it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  committee  of  engineers,  as  a 
body,  lacks  both  a  fitting  modesty  and  a 
sense  of  humor"  in  that  the  body  was  ap- 
pointed on  January  12  and  "its  reports 
wei'e  in  final  shape  before  the  end  of 
May."  This  rapid-fire  schedule  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hoover  and  carried  out  by 
the  committee  which  he  named.  I  believe 
you  have  been  misled  by  a  brief  news- 
paper story  into  a  condemnation  of  a 
document  of  125,000  words,  signed  by 
two  past  presidents  of  the  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  a  past  president 
of  the  :^Iining  and  Metallurgical  Society 
of  America,  and  the  president  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Industrial  Engineers,  and  intro- 
duced by  a  foreword  by  Mr.  Hoover. 

One  eminent  engineer — not  a  member 
of  the  committee— states,  "This  report 
forestalls  any  possibility  of  an  industrial 
upheaval  in  the  United  States."  It  is  well 
to  take  its  findings  seriously. 

Edward  Eyre  Hunt 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  12 
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Now    Books    and    Old 

'^pHE  reasons  for  a  literary  hoax  may 
1     simplv  be  those  whiih  lie  l>ehin(l  a 
praitioal  joke;  or  the  author  may  intend 
a   satire:    or   he    may    he   enjoying   the 
pleasure  of  creation  without  planning  any 
serious  or  lasting  deception,     ^\'hatever 
his    motives,    a    certain    experience    is 
pretty  sure  to  come  to  him  sooner  or 
later.     He  will  see  some  unexpected  vic- 
tims rush  joyfully  and  wilfully  into  the 
little  net  he  has  spread,  entangle  them- 
selves hand  and  foot,  shout  aloud  to  the 
world    to    advertise   their   own    capture. 
and.  after  a  short   time,  begin   ruefully 
to   back   out.   bleating   piteously.     If   he 
goes  to  their  assistance  at  this  stage,  he 
is  more  than  apt   to  get  bitten.    Mean- 
while, another  group  of  victims  are  seek- 
ing  capture,    and    have   only    been    pre- 
vented from  rushing  in  by  the  fact  that 
the  trap  is  full.  As  soon  as  they  see  what 
has  happened,  they  begin  to  explain  ex- 
actly how  clever  they  were  in  detecting 
the  snare  from  the  first. 

The  perpetrator  of  the  hoax  must  be 
wonderfully  free  from  mi.xchievousness 
if  he  does  not  find  it  hard  to  conceal  his 
mirth  at  this  moment.  The  owlishly 
wise  and  self-important  .icholar  is  with 
us  to-day,  flourishing  almost  as  in 
medieval  times,  often  pompous,  and  sel- 
dom sweet-tempered  when  his  conceit  is 
touched.  Messrs  ,Iordan  and  Wright,  and 
the  other  conspirators  of  the  Authors' 
Club  of  New  York  (who  conspired  in 
such  broad  daylight),  must  have  smiled 
and  smiled  when  "Feodor  Vladimir  Lar- 
rovitch;  an  Appreciation  of  his  Life  and 
\Vork.s"  I  The  Authors'  Club,  New  York, 
1918)  was  seriou.sly  reviewed.  They  had 
touched  upon  a  literary  weakness  in 
America:  the  tendency  to  accept  anything 
and  everything  which  purports  to  be  the 
work  of  a  Russian  author  at  whatever 
value  somelwdy  solemnly  proclaims  that 
it  pos.sesscs. 

When  Captain  Arthur  D.  Ficke  went 
off  to  the  war  and  left  his  fellow- 
inventor  of  the  "Spectric"  school  of 
poetn.-,  Mr.  Witter  Bynner,  to  sit  at 
luncheons  and  listen  to  serious  praise  of 
the  newest  balderda.xh,  the  situation  was 
amusing  and  instructive.  No  more  u.scful 
jeu  d'enjrrit  wa.s  ever  published  than 
"Spectra;  a  Book  of  Poetic  Expcri- 
ment-s"  (Mitchell  Kennerley,  1916),  by 
"Anne  Knish"  and  "Emanuel  Morgan." 
A  few,  of  course,  of  the  die-hards  re- 
fu.^ed  to  admit  that  they  had  been  fooled, 
even  when  the  authors  confessed  that  the 
liook  was  all  hokum.  But  many  of  the 
dupes  must  have  realized  that  devotion 
to  the  new  poetry  had  been  purchased 
at  a  total  loss  of  that  sen.^e  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  reason  and  flub-dub. 

Many  men  have  invt-nted  a  single  im- 
aginary' book,  or  compiled  the  literary 
remains  of  an  author  who  never  existed. 


To  have  invenliil  a  private  library,  a 
lollector  of  uni'iue  books,  and  actually 
to  have  issued  a  cireful  catalogue  of  the 
remaining  items  nf  a  priceless  collection 
of  rarities,  is  a  iicrfomuuK-e  which  prob- 
ably only  one  man  has  ever  attempted.  He 
desired  to  play  upon  the  book-collettor's 
acquisitiveness,  his  slyness,  and  to  enjoy 
the  s|>ectacle  ol  famous  bibliographers 
and  bibliomaniacs  trying  to  steal  a  march 
upon  one  another.  His  success  was  stu- 
pendous, and  the  story  of  the  hoax,  even 
after  more  than  eighty  years,  echoes 
from  time  to  time  in  bibliographical 
journals,  and  is  fairly  well  known  to 
book  collectors.  Many,  however,  seem 
not  to  have  heard  of  it,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  it  is  unknown. 
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In  1840  there  came  by  mail  to  many 
book  collectors  in  Belgium,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  England  a  sixteen-page  pam- 
phlet who.se  title-page  is  reproduced  here. 
It  opened  with  a  touching  little  account 
of  ".lean  Nepomucene-Auguste  Pichauld, 
comte  de  Fortsas,"  who  was  born  at  his 
chateau  near  Binche,  in  Belgium,  in  1770, 
and  had  died  in  the  .same  room  "in  which 
he  first  .saw  the  light"  in  \M'J.  A  wonder- 
ful collector,  the  Count!  Devoted  to  his 
books,  he  had  let  wars  and  the  drums  and 
tramplings  of  many  conquests  pass  by, 
while  he  a.s.sembUd  his  library  of  unique 
copies.  He  would  own  no  book  of  which 
any  other  copy  existed.  No  matter  what 
price  he  had  paid,  let  him  find  one  of  his 
l)Ooks  mentioned  by  a  bibliographer,  and 
he  would  .sell,  give  away,  or  ir/iosc  in- 
rroyablr!)  destroy  it!  As  a  result,  this 
collection,  "very  rich  but  few  in  num- 
ber" represented  a  mere  fragment  of  the 
Count's  former  library.   The  numbers  in 


the  catalogue  ran  up  to  222,  but  theru 
are  many  gaps,  and  only  about  52  items 
actually  appeared. 

But  the.se  items  were  of  a  kind  to  give 
a    bibliomaniac    chronic    in.somnia.     De- 
vised with  devili.sh  ingenuity  so  as  to  in- 
clude .some  appeal  to  the  whim  of  every 
famous  collector  of  that  day,  the  entries 
in  the  catalogue  were  forerunners  of  the 
ingenious  titles  which,  many  years  after, 
Eugene  Field  liked  to  invent — as  in  "The 
Temptation    of    Friar    Gonsol."     There 
were   titles    in    French,    Latin,    English. 
Dutch.    There   were   works   which   were 
supposed  to  have  been  totally  destroyed, 
there  were   books   throwing   light    upon 
ob.scure  and  mysterious  historical  events, 
there  was  an  "infamous"  satire  against 
the   Grand   Monarch,   there  were  "asso- 
ciation"   copies    with    autograph    notes 
of  famous  men,  there  was  a  .scandalous 
autobiography   of  an  eminent  prince,  a 
■■(■utaloiiiie  plus  que  curivus  des  bonnes 
forlutua    du    Prince"    bound    in    "green 
chagrin,  with  a  lock  of  silver  gilt,"  which 
a    horrified    grand-daughter    frantically 
tried  to  bid  in. 

Arnold  Lethwidge,  writing  in  the  Lit- 
erary Collector  (Nov.,  1903),  gives  a  hu- 
morous account  of  the  scenes  in  Binche 
about    the   day    of    the   .sale.     Strangers 
from  Brussels  and  Paris,  from  Amster- 
dam and  London,  flocked  into  the  little 
town  and  demanded  to  see  "M.  Mourlon, 
Notaire,   rue  de   TEglise,   no.  9."    They 
snooped    about,    trying    to    avoid    each 
other,   pretending  merely  to  be  passing 
through,  en  route  to  Brus.sels.    They  all 
tried  to  hide  from  each  other  the  little 
catalogue.     No    villager    knew    anything 
about  M.  Mourlon,  or  the  Rue  de  I'Eglise, 
or    the    Count    de    Fort.sas.     The    great 
French  bibliographer,  Brunet,  was  in  the 
group  of  visitors,  .so  was  Nodier,  and  the 
Baron    de    Reifl'enberg,    director   of    the 
Royal    Library    of    Belgium.     The    Rox- 
burghe  Club  had  sent  a   repre.sentative. 
But  nobody   in  Binche  could  give  the.se 
distinguished   persons   any    information, 
except    another   visitor,   a  quiet   gentle- 
man  from  Bru.sfiels,  who  pointed  out  a 
notice  in  a  late  paper  to  the  effect  that 
the  town   of   Binche   had   purcha.sed  the 
Count's  library,  and  therefore  the  .sale 
would  not  take  place!    This  information 
proved  to  be  as  fishy  as  all  the  rest.   The 
quiet  gentleman  was  M.  Renier  Chalon— 
who  had  invented  the  Count  de  Fort.sas 
and  his  library,  had  written  the  catalogue 
out  of  his  own  imagination,  knowledge  of 
books,  and  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  fel- 
low collectors,  and  had  taken  his  pay  in 
riding  to  Binche  with  the  bibliomaniacs, 
watching  their  maneuvers  to  outwit  each 
other,    listening    to    their    discussion   of 
these  imaginary  works,  and  hearing  one 
or    two    of    them    claim    that   they    also 
owned  copies  of  some  of  the  best  items 
in  the  Count's  library! 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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The  Probable  Future  of 
Mankind 

The  Salvaging  of  Civilization.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  New  York :  The  Macniillan  Com- 
pany. 

IT  can  not  be  expected  that  this  book 
will  add  in  any  notable  degree  either 
to  the  repute  of  its  author  or  to  the  debt 
which  his  many  readers  already  owe  to 
him.  Mr.  Wells  explains  that  what  he 
here  gives  us  is  no  literary  work,  for 
much  of  the  material  was  prepared  for 
delivery  in  lectures,  and  a  break-down  in 
his  health  prevented  a  complete  re-writ- 
ing. "There  is  more,"  he  says,  "of  the 
uplifted  forefinger  and  the  reiterated 
point  than  I  should  have  allowed  myself 
in  an  essay."  A  comment  which  would 
have  come  at  once  to  any  reviewer's  pen 
is  here  anticipated,  and  criticism  is  more 
or  less  disarmed.  The  present  critic,  too, 
is  glad  to  acknowledge  that  a  book  may 
have  high  instructive  value  though  it 
does  not  deserve  to  rank  with  Mr.  Wells's 
workmanship  when  he  is  quite  at  his  best. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  valu- 
able instruction  here,  both  valuable  and 
— in  the  best  sense — timely.  The  book  is 
well  named;  the  central  topic  and  almost 
the  central  thesis  are  conveyed  by  the 
very  title.  Mr.  Wells  has  in  view  those 
easy-going  folk  who  obtain  comfort  in 
these  fierce  times  by  pleasantly  remind- 
ing themselves  that  war  has  always  been 
a  periodic  occurrence,  who  seem  to  ex- 
pect that  the  last  specimen  of  that 
epidemic  will — no  less  than  all  the  others 
— vanish  from  human  memory  like  a  tale 
that  is  told,  and  who  are  already,  under 
the  motto  of  "return  to  normal  condi- 
tions," seeking  to  revive  the  old  inter- 
national order  just  as  it  was.  This  book 
begins,  not  with  a  comparison,  but  with 
a  contrast,  between  the  Great  War  and  all 
wars  that  had  preceded  it.  The  contrast 
is  made  vivid  by  an  analogous  picture  of 
the  harmless  squabbles  of  children  in  a 
nursery,  hurting  one  another  a  good  deal 
but  fighting  "within  the  measure  of  their 
strength,"  and  the  horror  that  would 
ensue  if  the  same  children  had  put  into 
their  fists  razor  blades  with  poison  on 
them,  explosive  bombs,  and  corrosive 
fluids.  "A  real  nursery  invaded  by  a 
reckless  person  distributing  such  gifts 
would  be  promptly  saved  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  nurse;  but  humanity  has 
no  nurse  but  its  own  poor  wisdom."  It 
is  Science  which,  Prometheus-like,  has 
thus  bestowed  these  questionable  endow- 
ments upon  us  all.  Scientist  as  he  is,  Mr. 
Wells  would  no  doubt  appreciate  that  em- 
blematic vignette  which  Rousseau  pre- 
fixed to  his  "Discours"  in  condemnation 
of  the  arts,  and  in  which  Prometheus 
was    shown    presenting    the    torch    of 


knowledge  to  man,  with  a  satyr  standing 
by  to  warn  the  recipient  that  "it  burns." 
It  is  Science  which  made  the  last  war 
generically  different  from  all  the  rest, 
which  made  its  outcome  a  veritable  ship- 
wreck of  civilization,  and  which  will 
make  another  war  on  the  same  scale  lead 
to  a  shipwreck  after  which  no  salvaging 
will  be  possible.  This  fact,  Mr.  Wells 
tells  us,  lies  on  the  surface,  and  it  ex- 
plains why  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, sustaining  a  Supreme  World  Court, 
"did  not  so  much  arise  at  any  particular 
point  as  break  out  simultaneously 
wherever  there  were  intelligent  men." 

But  our  author  thinks  the  League  of 
Nations,  though  well  intended,  is  by  no 
means  so  fundamental  a  change  as  the 
present  crisis  calls  for.  To  deal  with 
this  by  the  occasional  meeting  of  a 
Council  is  like  "a  proposal  to  abolish 
thirst,  hunger,  and  death  by  a  short  leg- 
islative act."  What  he  insists  upon  is  the 
need  to  transform  those  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling  from  which  wars  take  their 
rise,  and — first  and  foremost — that  con- 
ception of  separate  nationhood  which  is 
preserved  in  the  very  name  of  the 
League.  What  we  must  ask  ourselves  is: 
If  war  is  to  go  out  of  human  life,  what 
else  has  to  go  at  the  same  time?  Mr. 
Wells  answers  that  we  must  part  simul- 
taneously with  those  temperamental 
moods  which  have  really  no  meaning  ex- 
cept as  a  preliminary  to  war,  and  which 
have  been  stimulated  by  press,  pulpit, 
platform,  under  the  name  of  "national- 
ity." The  so-called  patriotic  propaganda 
is,  for  him,  a  systematic  fostering  of  na- 
tional egotism  and  its  ghastly  results  are 
before  us  in  a  civilization  which  has  now 
to  be  "salvaged." 

Does  anyone  reply  that  the  roots  of 
patriotic  impulse  are  deep  down  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  that  to  attempt  their 
removal  is  impracticable  and  fantastic? 
Mr.  Wells  would  reply  that  this  general 
acceptance  of  national  egotism  as  an  ul- 
timate, irreducible  fact  of  human  psy- 
chologj'  is  itself  one  fruit  of  the  sinister 
propaganda  he  has  denounced,  and  that 
we  have  good  evidence  against  admitting 
it  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  reform. 
One  piece  of  such  evidence  was  the  first 
wild  enthusiasm  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, "that  transitory  response  to  the 
transitory  greatness  of  President  Wil- 
son." Another  evidence  is  the  tone  of 
militaristic  writings.  "If  the  mass  of 
common  men  are  incurably  patriotic  and 
belligerent,  why  is  there  a  note  of  queru- 
lous exhortation  in  nearly  all  patriotic 
literature?  Why,  for  instance,  is  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  'History  of  England' 
so  full  of  goading  and  scolding?"  We 
are  reminded,  too,  that  w-orld  changes 
which  would  have  been  pronounced 
visionary  enterprises  before  they  oc- 
curred have  been  actually  brought  about 
in  an  amazingly  short  space  of  time. 
What  would  sagacious  prophets  have  said 


beforehand  about  the  chances  of  such  a 
vast  upheaval  as  either  Christianity  or 
Islam?  And  have  we  not  in  our  hands 
to-day,  if  we  had  courage  to  use  it,  a  ma- 
chine for  the  rapid  spread  of  new  ideas 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  such  as  was 
never  dreamed  of  by  the  pioneers  of  any 
change  in  the  days  prior  to  printing,  and 
the  telegraph,  and  the  cinema? 

Thus  the  fault  which  this  writer  finds 
in  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  that  its 
projectors  cherished  a  vast  and  unrealiz- 
able dream,  but  that  they  had  not  the 
faith  to  believe  in  a  project  far  greater, 
and  that  they  proposed  to  stereotype 
rather  than  destroy  that  scheme  of  sep- 
arate nationhood  by  which  civilization 
had  been  nearly  undone.  In  two  chapters 
entitled  "The  Project  of  a  World  State." 
and  "The  Enlargement  of  Patriotism,"  he 
dwells  upon  the  manifold  economic  dis- 
advantages and  the  far  graver  conse- 
quence in  international  strife  which  the 
European  small-state  system  involves, 
and  he  urges  that  at  least  the  United 
States  of  Europe  might  be  constituted  on 
the  model  of  that  larger  communal  feel- 
ing which  America  has  proved  to  be  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  local  loyal- 
ties. Many  who  find  themselves  unable  to 
sympathize  with  other  parts  of  the  book 
will  read  with  interest  a  keen  analysis 
of  the  contrast  between  Europe  and 
America  in  this  respect,  set  forth  with 
the  author's  abundance  of  apt  illustration 
and  mordant  epigram. 

That  civilization  is  to  be  salvaged  by 
an  organized  and  world-wide  crusade 
against  patriotism  will  seem  to  not  a  few 
just  a  W^ellsian  paradox,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  some  places  the  book 
lends  itself  to  an  easy  ridicule.  The 
radiant  glow  of  enthusiasm  for  one's  own 
country — even  if  its  sphere  of  influence 
has  been  narrow — has  no  doubt  achieved 
more  for  the  general  humanitarian  pur- 
pose than  that  weak  and  watery  senti- 
ment of  "world-citizenship,"  which  seems 
to  lose  in  intensity  what  it  gains  in  dif- 
fusion. One  recalls  how  effectively  after 
the  Napoleonic  wars  Canning  used  to 
burlesque  the  "Friends  of  Mankind"  in 
the  columns  of  The  Anti-Jacobin,  and 
how  Dickens  drew  his  picture  in  "Bleak 
House"  of  "a  very  irascible  gentleman 
who  declared  it  his  mission  in  life  to  be 
everybody's  brother,  but  who  seemed  to 
be  on  strained  relations  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  large  family." 

Mr.  Wells  too  has  rather  played  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  make 
merry  at  his  expense  by  some  of  the 
concrete  suggestions  which  he  has  here 
ventured.  Can  he  expect  us  to  take  seri- 
ously, for  example,  the  idea  of  a  World 
State,  run  by  a  sort  of  central  World 
Committee,  or  to  refrain  from  smiling  at 
his  quaint  sub-title  "The  Probable  Future 
of  Mankind"  under  which  this  and 
kindi-ed  ideas  are  discussed?  Who  can 
keep  his  countenance  as  he  reads  about 
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the  proposed  "new  Bible" — also  the  work 
of  a  syndicate — in  which  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  is  vitally  imiwrtant  for  the  af- 
fairs of  life  shall  he  compressed  into  four 
or  tive  compact  volumes  for  the  shelf  of 
every  cottage, — Books  of  History,  of  Con- 
duct and  Wisdom,  of  Poetry  and  Litera- 
ture, of  Forecasts?  What  will  be  said 
by  even  his  most  kindly  critics  about  the 
encourajfement  Mr.  Wells  has  managed  to 
derive  from  the  rapid  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  Islam,  or  about  the  infer- 
ence he  draws  that  his  own  message — 
carried  from  pole  to  pole  by  cooperating 
film  producers — has  a  far  better  chance 
than  the  message  of  either  Galilee  or 
Arabia  to  catch  the  ear  and  thrill  the 
heart  of  mankind?  It  is  distressing  that 
he  should  have  mixed  so  much  careful 
thought  about  the  need  of  combating 
the  narrowne.-is  of  exclusive  nationhood 
with  the  proposal  of  methods  which  will 
make  so  many  readers  suspect  that  he  is 
only  joking. 

But  Mr.  Wells  is  not  joking,  and  it  is 
not  in  the  mood  of  mockery  that  this 
book  should  be  read.  When  he  declares 
that  a  profound  change  in  moral  valua- 
tions about  patriotism  all  over  the  world 
is  both  practicable  and  urgent  he  can 
point  to  historic  transformations  not  less 
radical  and  not  more  necessary  which 
have  before  now  taken  place.  Those  who 
realize  the  havoc  that  has  been  wrought 
by  phrases  like  "self-determination" 
must  agree  that  an  anti-nationalistic  pro- 
test is  very  opportune.  Excellent  service 
was  done  when  the  same  point  was 
pressed  in  the  writer's  earlier  books, 
"The  Re.search  Magnificent"  and  "In  the 
Fourth  Year."  "The  political  and  social 
muddle  of  Europe  at  the  present  time, 
Mr.  Wells  now  tells  us,  "is  very  largely 
due  to  the  attempt  to  compromise  be- 
tween patriotism  and  the  common  good 
of  Europe."  Is  not  this  the  lesson  of  the 
Versailles  Conference?  Is  it  not  the 
le.s.son  of  Fiume,  and  Ireland,  and  Silesia, 
and  a  dozen  other  disturbed  places?  And 
is  it  not  true  that  a  sharp,  thorough  re- 
vising of  old  ideas  about  independent 
national  rights  or  sovereignties,  cher- 
ished in  defiance  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  world,  is  the  thing  most  urgently 
called  for  in  political  theory?  Disraeli 
once  bade  England  constitute  herself  the 
guardian  of  the  integrity  and  autonomy 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  blood  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armenians 
calls  to  heaven  against  the  view  that  any 
national  independence  should  thus  be 
held  sacrosanct.  And  when  in  the  part  of 
his  book  called  "The  Schooling  of  the 
World"  Mr.  Wells  demands  with  his  own 
incomparable  lucidity  and  emphasis  a 
system  of  broader  education  which  will 
obliterate  the.se  so  easily  inflamed  super- 
stitions about  nationhood,  we  must  be 
thankful  that  so  effective  a  voice  has  l>een 
rai.sed  in  so  great  a  cau.>«e. 

Herbert  L.  Stewart 


The  Woman  Who  Takes 
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THE  Emma  Woodhou.ses  and  Becky 
Sharps  of  English  fiction  make 
steady  increase.  Modern  woman,  the 
novelists  a.ssure  us,  has  an  etiual  right 
with  man  to  be  the  complete  egoist  and 
self-seeker.  If  \<)u  can  stand  a  cave  man 
hero,  you  can  certainly  stand  a  heroine 
who  is  hard  as  nails.  And  don't  expect 
her  to  be  reformed  for  your  comfort  in 
the  last  chapter.  Once  an  Emma  Wood- 
house  not  only  saw  the  error  of  her  ways 
but  changed  them  for  her  Knightley's 
.sake.  The  Zella  of  the  first  and  best  of 
"E.  M.  Delafield's"  novels,  seems,  in  the 
process  of  self-discovery,  at  least  to  open 
a  door  toward  change.  But  Lydia,  in 
"The  Heel  of  Achilles,"  does  not  see  her- 
self till  it  is  too  late  to  change.  She 
grasps  the  tragedy,  or  at  least  the  pathos, 
of  her  case,  but  knows  herself  too  far 
gone  for  cure.  A  lonely  egotist  and,  what 
is  worse,  a  paltry  "situation-snatcher" 
she  must  remain,  while  she  remains  at 
all.  The  satire  of  "E.  M.  Delafield"  is 
always  acute,  but  it  lacks  generous  pro- 
portions. Never  since  "Zella  Sees  Her- 
self" has  she  escaped  from  contempla- 
tion of  the  follies  and  squalors  of  female 
egotism.  She  is  the  sort  of  humorist  who 
seizes  a  theme  and  holds  its  nose  firmly 
to  the  grindstone.  Her  fancy  can  not 
play  largely  and  blithely  about  life;  there 
is  in  it  something  petty  and  embittered. 
Lovable  persons,  like  young  Jennie  of 
the  present  story,  are  not  absent  from 
her  .score;  but  they  seem  always  to  ex- 
ist by  second  intention,  as  foils  to  the 
unlovable  central  figure  upon  whom  the 
.story-teller's  eye  is  sharply  and  even 
maliciously  fastened.  The  moral  of  the 
book — of  all  her  hooks — is  of  course  both 
ancient  and  sound:  that  there  is  no  real 
happiness  in  self-seeking.  But  we  nat- 
urally grow  weary  of  a  moral  that  always 
continues  to  be  jiointed,  under  whatever 
thin  alias,  by  the  same  horrible  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  Swinnerton  does  not  point  morals, 
but  his  "Coquette"  is  yet  another  exhibit 
in  the  gallery  of  current  portraits  of  the 
woman  who  takes.  His  Sally  belongs  to 
the  same  Cockney  order  as  the  girl  in 
"Nocturne."  She  is  of  a  less  ingenuous 
type,  though,  a  thruster  and  contriver 
from  the  cradle.  But  for  a  largely 
physical  mating  in.stinct,  she  is  literally 
hard  as  nails.  Or  rather  ( for  she  has  a 
sort  of  tenderness  for  her  foolish  mother 
and  an  inconvenient  instinct  of  fidelity 
to  sailor  Toby  i  her  humankindness  is 
subject  to  a  will  which  sticks  at  nothing. 
At  the  very  outset  of  her  battle  to  "get 


on,"  "there  was  nothing  but  dangerous 
theft  from  which  her  mind  shrank."  Her 
affair  with  Toby  was  not  part  of  her  plan 
of  campaign.  He  could  do  nothing  to 
help  her  get  on,  did  not  even  wish  her 
to  get  on,  and  must  therefore  be  disre- 
garded except  as  an  indulgence.  Her  mar- 
riage to  "Gaga"  was  upon  another  foot- 
ing. The  swift  closing  .scene  in  which 
Toby  bashes  Gaga's  head  against  a  brick 
wall  and  stumbles  headlong  into  the 
muddy  river  that  crawls  beneath  the  bal- 
cony where  Sally  once  passed  her  legal 
honeymoon — this  scene  may  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  reader's  will  as 
retributory,  or  as  an  ironic  comment 
upon  the  uncertain  awards  of  fate.  Can  it 
be  that  even  egotism,  the  mainspring  of 
Success,  is  subject  to  life's  bathetic 
chances? 

"The  Education  of  Eric  Lane"  is  Part 
II.  of  Stephen  McKenna's  projected 
trilogj',  "The  Sen.sationalists."  It  is  little 
more  than  a  continuation  of  "Lady 
Lilith,"  with  Babs  Neave  still  in  the  fore- 
ground for  those  who  find  her  interest- 
ing. Eric  Lane  is  somewhat  too  narrowly 
an  occasion  for  her  newest  displays  of 
mood  and  emotion.  Like  Cockney  Sally 
and  middle-class  Lydia,  Babs  the  aristo- 
crat is  all  for  herself.  Sally  is  the  most 
humanly  tolerable  of  the  three,  since  she 
is  a  doer  and  not  a  poser.  Eric  Lane  is 
supposed  to  be  a  busy  and  successful 
playwright,  but  his  chief  occupations  in 
these  pages  seem  to  be  taking  a  bath,  or 
a  drink,  or  talking  over  the  telephone. 
Only  after  three  hundred  pages  does  it 
occur  to  him  to  muffle  the  receiver  in  his 
bedroom  against  the  incessant  attack  of 
Lady  Babs.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  him  as 
well  as  to  us,  but  we  wish  he  had  cut 
the  wire.  We  have  a  feeling  that  the  first 
chapter  of  the  last  member  of  the 
"trilogy"  will  begin  with  Master  Eric 
bucking  himself  up  with  a  dash  of 
whiskey,  feebly  removing  the  handker- 
chief, and  taking  a  fresh  earful  of  Lady 
Babs  before  he  staggers  to  his  bath.  For 
a  Lilith,  Lady  Babs'  methods  singularly 
resemble  those  of  a  megaphone  and  a  bat- 
tering ram.  Of  course  she  represents  a 
type,  but  it  is  not  a  subtle  type,  and  only 
the  current  passion  for  "vamps"  (and 
aristocracy)  could  permit  her  to  run  to 
three  volumes.  She  is  a  compound  of 
petty  tricks  and  hysteria,  and  I  for  one 
find  something  distressing  in  the  author's 
insistence  upon  her  self-induced  ill- 
health  as  an  added  charm.  A  silly  woman 
and  a  sickly  one:  let  us  hope  F>ic  is  done 
with  her,  though  it  must  be  owne<l  he  is 
no  great  shakes.  A  moral  is  duly  pointed 
in  Eric's  remark  (a  few  moments  before 
he  turns  his  back  on  her  and  goes  home 
to  muffle  the  receiver)  "You'll  never  find 
the  happiness  I'm  wishing  you  till  you 
learn  to  sink  yourself  and  think  of  other 
people."     How  true! 

n.  W.  BOYNTON 
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Whitman  Journalist 

Thk  Gathkring  of  the  Forces,  184<)-18-t7: 
editorials,  essays,  literary  and  dramatic  re- 
views and  other  material  written  by  Walt 
Whitman  as  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
luu/h-  in  1846  and  1847.  Edited  by  Cleve- 
land Rodgers  and  John  Black.  New  York: 
G.   P.   Pntnani's   Sons. 

MESSRS.  Rodgers  and  Black  have  not 
only  compiled  an  interesting  book; 
they  have  rendered  a  service  to  criticism. 
These  brief  articles  are  the  sittings  of  a 
large  bulk  of  material,  and  reveal  an  in- 
dustry which  undermines  the  supposition 
that  Whitman  was  an  idle  journalist.  The 
laziness  that  produces  two  large  columns 
daily  for  nearly  two  years  is  a  laziness 
with  which  most  heads  of  newspapers 
would  be  glad  to  see  their  staffs  inocu- 
lated. The  matter  is  carefully — perhaps 
a  little  too  solicitously — grouped  under 
heads  and  sub-heads.  Why  classify  so 
much  in  behalf  of  a  man  who  classified 
so  little?  The  notes,  which  are  rarely 
footnotes,  are  sensible  in  their  contents, 
and,  if  the  remark  be  permitted,  in  their 
continence;  the  chatter  of  notes  is  often 
pestering  to  the  educated  reader  who  is 
pleased  to  dispense  with  much,  to  divine 
something,  and  to  be  taught  little. 

These  writings  are  in  a  real  and  large 
sense  ordinary.  They  do  not  in  the  least 
explain  Whitman's  jump  into  originality; 
but  they  prove  the  actuality  of  the  jump, 
and  that  proof  is  their  signal  value. 
Whitman  traversed  the  normal  to  reach 
the  supernormal— a  fact  in  which  the 
supernormal  finds  at  least  a  partial  guar- 
antee. One  trusts  the  remarkable  a  little 
more  when  one  finds  that  the  sheath  of 
the  remarkable  is  the  commonplace.  The 
relation  of  this  Whitman  to  the  author 
of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  is,  as  it  were,  an- 
cestral, and  a  healthy  if  simple  ance.stor 
is  a  kind  of  surety  for  a  problematical 
descendant.  Here  is  a  young  man  of 
twenty-seven  whom  an  unprophetic  world 
actually  called  Mister — the  fact  is  worth 
knowing.  He  is  healthy,  hearty,  and 
good-humored.  He  is  pious;  he  mentions 
God  with  the  frequency  and  with  the 
gusto  of  a  clergyman.  He  is  American, 
aggressively  American;  what  is  more 
surprising,  he  finds  himself  at  home, 
though  not  always  at  his  ease  (who  is 
always  at  his  ease  in  his  own  home?)  in 
a  political  party,  the  Democratic.  He 
writes  a  nefarious  English  which  is  for- 
givable without  being  defensible  (the  un- 
forgivable thing  is  his  defense  of  it), 
and  if  there  is  any  kind  of  tasteless  dic- 
tion, mawkishness  or  tawdriness  or  bom- 
bast, floating  about  in  the  air,  its  arrival 
at  the  end  of  his  pen  is  foreordained 
with  Calvinistic  certainty.  Do  not  be  too 
swift  to  take  offense.  The  thing  for  this 
man  in  this  book  is  somehow  right.  There 
is  a  core  of  unconventionality  in  the 
very  heartiness  and  lustihood  of  the 
young  man's  reception  and  adoption  of 
the  conventional.    The  unconventional  is 


often  nothing  more  than  a  convention 
taken  seriously.  Here  is  sincerity  using 
the  dialect  of  insincerity,  and  proving  its 
robustness  by  the  subdual  of  the  forward 
instrument. 

Whitman  is  outspoken  against  the  gal- 
lows; he  opposes  flogging  in  schools;  he 
upholds  just  wages  and  fair  hours  for 
labor;  he  wants  bread  and  justice  for 
oppressed  and  famished  Ireland;  he 
pours  scorn  on  all  attempts  to  shut  the 
United  States  against  any  form  of  im- 
migration. Perhaps  this  seems  conven- 
tional to  Whitmanites,  but  I  am  person- 
ally more  moved  by  the  spirit  of  frank 
help  in  these  demands  than  by  the  broad, 
basking,  ruminating,  rather  fulsome 
benevolence  of  "Leaves  of  Grass."  The 
riper  and  more  original  Whitman  took 
his  kind  to  his  arms  as  a  man  might 
muffle  a  group  of  lonesome  and  shivering 
children  in  the  folds  of  a  capacious  great- 
coat. Envelopment  is  the  exact  word  for 
the  process.  There  are  people  who  do  not 
care  to  be  enveloped ;  they  feel  that  it  is 
next-door  to  being  smothered.  Whitman 
was  busy  in  these  early  days  in  aiding 
the  world  to  right  itself;  later  on  he  was 
less  beneficent  than  benign. 

The  years  1846-7  were  the  years  of  the 
Mexican  War.  Whitman's  stand  on  that 
war  and  its  associated  problems  is  curi- 
ously illustrative  of  the  condition  of  his 
mind.  He  loved  American  nationality;  he 
hated  slavery;  he  hated  war;  but — and 
this  is  the  key  to  his  entire  position — he 
hated  war  and  he  hated  slavery  rather 
less  than  he  loved  American  nationality. 
For  the  preservation  of  American  na- 
tionality he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice 
something  of  his  hatred  of  slavery,  and 
for  the  extension  of  American  nationality 
he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  not  a  little 
of  his  hatred  of  war.  He  said  in  effect: 
Let  slavery  be  undisturbed  in  the  old 
Stat*,  but  let  it  be  barred  from  all  new 
States  and  territories.  The  latter  de- 
mand forms  the  substance  of  the  famous 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  Whitmen's  support 
of  that  Proviso  was  the  probable  cause 
of  his  dismissal  from  the  Brookliin  Eagle. 
He  believed,  with  reserves,  in  the  Mexi- 
can War.  For  him  it  was  a  principle 
and  an  ideal  that  invaded  Mexico.  An 
escort  of  bayonets  for  the  friendless  ideal 
was  a  regrettable  necessity. 

These  attitudes  are  unheroic;  not  to 
balk  at  words,  they  are  compromises.  The 
fallacy,  if  there  be  one,  arises  when  a 
state,  w^hich  is  after  all  a  thing,  a  par- 
ticular, a  circumstance,  is  allowed  to 
serve  as  counterpoise  to  eternal  prin- 
ciples like  freedom  and  humanity.  But 
Whitman's  compromise  w-as  a  com- 
promise between  faiths,  between  loyal- 
ties, and  his  sincerity  and  benevolence 
are  unquestionable.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  not  of  that  class  of  men  who  are 
stirred  to  lofty  indignation  when  a  man's 
morality  shows  a  dustfleck  or  even  a  mud- 
stain  on  its  shoe.    For  me  that  is  grati- 


fying   evidence    that    his    morality    has 
taken  exercise  in  the  open  air.* 

O.  W.  Firkins 

*  The  reader  has  a  right  to  know  ihat  that  part  of 
the  editorial  duty  which  has  to  do  with  accurate  tran- 
scription of  the  text  has  been  very  carelessly  performed. 
The  examples  which  follow  are  from  volume  I.  On 
page  13  the  editors  print  "dared  royalty"  for  "beard 
royally."  On  the  same  page,  only  six  lines  further 
down,  they  print  "caste"  for  "castle,"  upsetting  an 
elaborate  metaphor.  On  pages  27-28  there  is  a  para- 
graph of  253  words  which  contains  the  fallowing  errors: 
omission  of  article  "a,"  omissicn  of  adverb  "up," 
change  of  "have  so  long"  to  "so  long  have,"  change  of 
"richness"  to  **riches,"  change  of  "must"  to  "will," 
change  of  "have  so  long"  to  "so  long  have,"  change  of 
"hali  realize"  to  "have  realized,"  change  of  "ocean" 
to  "cpen,"  change  of  "immense"  to  "enormous,"  change 
of  "lie"  to  "lay."  to  the  needless  and  flagrant  degrada- 
tion of  pc-or  Wliitman's  otherwise  quite  unenviable 
grammar.  On  page  145  an  article  headed  "Something 
about  Children"  is  referred  to  April  9,  1846.  That 
issue  does  not  contain  that  article.  The  editors  all-  wed 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  a  similar  title,  "Something 
about  the  children  of  early  spring,"  meaning  wild- 
flowers.  On  page  23  the  little  sentence,  "Our  republic 
must  extend  itself  yet,  indefinitely,"  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  sentence  in  the  volume,  is  omitted,  not  wil- 
fully, but  from  sheer  oversight.  Parts  arc  transcribed 
with  perfect  accuracy,  but  all  the  above  mistakes  and 
others  still  were  detected  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  If 
a  second  edition  is  thought  of,  the  whole  text,  line 
by  line  and  point  by  point,  should  be  gone  over  by  some 
ct-mpetent  person  for  whom  the  maxim,  "crrarc  est 
humanum,"  is  not  a  commonplace  of  the  schools,  but 
an  immediate,  vivid,  and  dismaying  fact. 

The  Iconoclasm  of  Biography 

Paul  V'erlaixe.  By  Harold  Nicolson.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company. 

MR.  HAROLD  NICOLSON'S  "Paul 
Verlaine"  is  a  book  that  may  make 
its  way;  it  may  even  pay  its  way.  Its 
interest  as  a  biography  is  extraordinary 
(Verlaine  has  taken  care  of  that  even 
more  effectually  than  Mr.  Nicolson),  and 
its  value  as  criticism  is  substantial.  Mr. 
Nicolson  departs  from  the  accepted 
formula  for  handling  the  lives  of  literary 
men — sparse  biography  amid  expansive 
criticism.  The  critic  in  him  is  retiring, 
almost  reticent,  until  the  final  chapter, 
when,  after  a  few  rather  sweeping  and 
swashing  dicta  which  somewhat  chasten 
expectation,  he  surprises  us  by  the 
strength  and  precision  of  his  estimate  of 
Verlaine.  He  asserts  that  Verlaine 
stands,  with  the  other  Symbolists,  for 
intimacy  and  suggestion  in  French  litera- 
ture, and  that  the  liberation  of  French 
prosody  and  French  diction  from  their 
immemorial  shackles  is  his  distinctive 
and  notable  achievement.  As  narrator 
Mr.  Nicolson  is  pellucid,  dispassionate, 
objective,  not  meddlesomely  wise  or 
raspingly  virtuous,  yet  not  practising  the 
silence  that  connives.  He  sums  up  dis- 
cerningly as  follows:  "The  life  of  Ver- 
laine, w^eak  and  squalid  as  it  was,  will 
none  the  less  have  its  facets  of  beauty: 
for  them  his  character  will  be  redeemed 
by  its  simplicity,  and  his  life  justified 
as  being  a  protest,  an  unwilling  but  ad- 
venturous protest,  against  the  complac- 
ent autocracies  of  convention  and  suc- 
cess" (page  270).  On  the  point  of  style 
it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  IsMcolson  is  a 
skilful  writer  who  could  learn  much  in 
correctness  and  taste  from  the  unskilful. 
It  is  an  axiom  in  our  day  that  every 
great  man's  life  shall  be  written — writ- 
ten without  reference  to  its  quality,  writ- 
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ten  without  reference  to  its  effect  on  the 
reader's  appreciation  of  the  works  for 
whose  sake  it  is  written.  It  is  hard  to 
see  any  exit  from  this  position;  the  com- 
munication of  interesting  data  is  a 
temptation  which  is  irresistible  to  giver 
and  receiver  alike,  and  the  race  is  caught 
in  the  tentacles  of  its  own  inappeasable 
curiosity.  For  all  that,  the  practice  in 
extreme  cases  like  Verlaine's  leads  to 
anomalies  which  deserve  to  be  illus- 
trated. A  man  writes  poems;  he  writes 
in  dirt;  he  writes  between  drams,  be- 
tween hemorrhages;  he  writes  among 
jailers,  among  harlots  (not  quite  all 
these  things  are  true  of  Verlaine).  He 
refines,  he  clarifies;  out  of  all  the  ash 
and  smoke  he  extracts  and  dedicates  to 
the  reader  the  clear  flame  of  his  spirit. 
He  dies;  the  humane  sexton  inters;  and 
the  biographer,  not  so  humane,  disinters. 


He  restores  the  surdid  associations  which 
the  poet's  art  hail  delicately  and  merci- 
fully excluded.  The  poet,  by  a  process 
even  more  exquisite  than  the  result,  had 
transformed  miasma  into  fragrance;  the 
biographer  re-inipregnates  the  fragrance 
with  the  miasma.  A  knowledge  of 
origins  that  ri'onforced  the  effects  of 
works  of  art  would  be  a  boon.  Is  not 
a  knowledge  that  reduces  the  effect  an 
injury?  A  man  who  has  read  Verlaine's 
life,  even  in  the  discreet  form  in  which 
Mr.  Nicolson  has  re-told  a  known  story, 
may  still  feel  that  the  poems  illumine  the 
signature,  but  will  feel  likewise  that  the 
signature  darkens  the  poems.  We  should 
not  think  of  preserving  the  trashy  draw- 
ings of  great  poets  or  the  trashy  verses 
of  great  painters.  Suppose  it  were  the 
painter's  or  the  poet's  life  that  was 
trashy — what  then? 


Garrulities  of  an  Octogenarian 

Editor 


THE  editors  of  this  Review  have  asked 
me  to  give  some  of  the  contrasts  be- 
tween the  New  York  of  my  early  days 
and  the  New  York  of  to-day.  I  think 
they  got  the  notion  from  some  talks  on 
the  same  subject  gotten  up  last  winter  by 
the  Town  Hall  people,  when  the  speakers 
■were  Doctor  Stephen  Smith,  well  on  in 
his  nineties,  whose  voice  and  ideas  were 
as  clear  as  anybody's;  Dr.  Baruch  (since 
gone  to  his  rest).  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
and  I,  who  were  in  our  eighties;  and  a 
kid  called  Major  Putnam,  who  was  only 
seventy-six,  but  who  spoke  very  well  for 
one  so  young. 

The  contrasts  that  have  impressed 
themselves  most  on  me  are  in  Transit, 
both  internal  and  external;  in  Archi- 
tecture and  Art  for  the  people;  and  in 
Attention  to  Civic  Interests. 

As  to  Transit,  to  and  from  the  city, 
my  first  impression  was  in  1845,  regard- 
ing the  trip  to  New  York  from  Wa.shing- 
ton,  when,  as  a  child  of  five,  I  was  taken 
on  in  Baltimore,  at  the  second  stage  of 
the  trip.  The  locomotive  from  Wash- 
ington had  been  left  at  the  Western  edge 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  cars  drawn  singly 
by  horses  towards  the  Eastern  edge, 
where  the  passengers  for  New  York 
■waited  in  other  cars  for  the  train  to  be 
made  up.  Spring  couplings  had  not  been 
invented,  and  the  cars  started  off  with 
a  jerk  that  .sent  everyone's  body  a  couple 
of  inches  in  advance  of  the  top  of  his 
head.  This  apparent  backwards  jerk  of 
the  head  was  a  standard  feature  of  the 
burle.HQUing  of  railway  journeyings, 
which  was  popular  among  the  negro 
minstrels  of  the  day — and  among  the 
children — so  much  of  a  novelty  was  still 
the  railroad.     The  performers   used  to 


place  their  chairs  in  consecutive  rows, 
starting  off  with  an  imitation  of  bell 
and  whistle,  and  "choo-choo"  from  all  the 
children,  but  from  only  a  minority  of 
the  minstrels,  while  the  others  sang  in 
rhythm.  And  all  the  while  the  actors 
bobbed  up  and  down  in  their  seats  as 
the  passengers  did  in  the  train. 

Amid  these  diversions,  we  continued 
our  journey  towards  New  York  until  we 
reached  the  Susquehanna  river.  There 
we  got  out,  carrying  our  hand  luggage, 
and  walked  down  a  wooden  ramp  to  a 
ferry  boat.  There  the  passengers,  who 
had  had  to  make  mercilessly  early  starts 
from  Washington  in  order  to  reach  New 
York  by  nightfall,  sitting  on  stooj^  or 
counters,  could  regale  themselves  with 
oysters,  terrapin,  and  canvas-back  duck 
I  terrapin  then  cost  a  quarter  apiece  in 
Baltimore,  and  canvas-backs  a  dollar  a 
pair),  not  to  speak  of  Brobdingnagian 
((uarters  of  pie  and  bowls  of  coffee. 
There  was  abundant  time  for  all  this, 
because  of  the  transfer  of  baggage  and 
the  last  of  the  procession  of  passengers 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  On  the  Ea.st 
side,  of  course,  we  had  to  carry  ourselves 
and  our  baggage  to  a  fresh  train,  where 
families,  and  even  bridal  couples,  oc- 
casionally could  not  get  seats  together 
as  they  could  at  the  start  in  Baltimore 
or  Washington. 

Reaching  Philadelphia,  we  were  sub- 
jected to  two  other  transfers — to  buses 
(and  a  few  years  later,  horse  cars)  in 
which  we  wt-re  carried  across  the  city 
to  the  Delaware  River  opposite  Camden. 
There  was  a  hotel  at  which  we  dined.  As 
mid-day  dinner  was  then  almost  universal 
in  America  (that's  pretty  good  Irish), 
this  was  accomplished  without  astonish- 
ing our  stomachs. 


From  this  point  two  routes  at  different 
hours  were  available  for  New  York.  One 
was  by  ferry  across  to  Camden,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Perth  Amboy,  and 
thence  by  boat  to  New  York.  The  other 
was  by  boat  to  Tacony,  and  thence  by 
rail  to  Jersey  City,  and  by  ferry  across. 
The  traveler  from  Washington  reached 
his  goal  at  dusk,  in  Summer,  about  fif- 
teen hours  after  his  matutinal  start.  Noy 
he  does  it  in  five. 

As  to  getting  out  of  New  York,  there 
was  then  no  railroad  to  Boston.  One 
went  by  boat  to  New  Haven,  and  at  the 
dock  there  took  cars  for  Boston.  During 
my  infantile  trip  on  that  boat,  I  made 
my  first  acquaintance  with  sea-sickne.ss, 
and  the  acquaintance  has  been  fairly  in- 
timate ever  since.  Once  I  got  some  stuff 
in  Paris  that  alleviated  it  on  my  way 
home — perhaps  by  "suggestion,"  but  I 
have  forgotten  what  the  stuff  was. 

The  railways  suggest  the  hotels. 
When  I  was  a  child,  my  father  used  to 
bring  his  family  on  from  Baltimore  in 
Summer,  and  stop  at  the  Carleton  House 
on  Broadway,  a  few  blocks  below  Canal 
Street.  In  the  afternoon,  he  would  take 
us  down  to  Bowling  Green,  which  was 
then  surrounded  by  the  best  residences 
in  town,  and  the  ladies  and  the  children 
in  their  bright  dresses,  on  the  balconies 
and  the  steps,  were  a  gay  and  pretty 
sight.  I  think  a  band  used  to  play  there. 
The  Battery  was  then  a  fashionable 
promenade. 

Sometimes  he  took  us  to  St.  John's 
Park,  where  the  Central's  freight  station 
now  stands,  and  the  throng  of  children 
and  nurses  and  promenaders  was  another 
pretty  sight.  Occasionally  he  took  us  for 
a  long  drive  in  the  country,  'way  up  to 
the  reservoir,  where  the  public  library 
now  stands.  Back  of  it,  about  1855,  the 
then  wonderful  Crystal  Palace  was  built 
and  the  second  World's  Fair  held. 

After  I  entered  Yale  in  '57,  I  used  to 
stop  in  New  York  at  the  Jletropolitan 
Hotel,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Pine  St.,  and  sometimes  at 
the  St.  Nicholas  on  the  opposite  side  a 
block  or  two  below.  These  were  the  best 
hotels  in  town.  They  charged  two  dollars 
and  a  half  a  day,  table  included,  or  two 
dollars  for  dinner  (or  was  it  supper 
then?),  lodging,  and  breakfast.  I  sup- 
pose there  were  some  bath  rooms  in 
them,  but  I  never  saw  one. 

We  boys  used  to  grumble  at  having  to 
go  'way  up  town  to  play  billiards  at 
Phelan's  on  the  corner  of  Tenth  St.  He 
and  his  tables  were  then  the  only  recog- 
nized billiard  world  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

By  the  way,  about  that  time  appeared 
here  a  Frenchman  named  Berger,  whom 
I  saw  make  his  cue-ball  jump  from  his 
object-ball  to  the  rail  of  the  table,  run 
along  it,  and  then  fall  and  strike  the 
.second    ball.      I    should    believe    myself 
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dreaming  this  if  I  did  not  also  seem  to 
remember  more  clearly  that  he  could 
jump  the  cue-ball  from  the  first  object- 
ball  to  the  second  one  placed  in  a  hat; 
and  I  should  doubt  my  recollections  of 
both  these  feats,  if  I  had  not  a  still 
clearer  recollection  of  his  making  his 
cue-ball  jump  from  the  first  object-ball 
to  the  second  one  on  another  table.  Per- 
haps I  had  better  guard  against  your 
doubting  any  of  my  further  statements 
by  saying  that  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
these  myself. 

But  now  to  get  back  to  New  York: 
that  billiard  business  I  saw  in  Baltimore. 
From  transit  to  the  Metropolis  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  perhaps  I 
should  have  gone  directly  to  transit  in 
it.  The  most  important  aid  to  that  has 
perhaps  been  the  shortening  of  the 
women's  skirts.  Every  old  fellow 
who  tells  about  the  more  gen- 
erally recognized  (though  not  more  gen- 
erally observed)  aids,  is  apt  to  begin 
with  its  crowning  achievement — the 
Sixth  Avenue  railway  that  went  out, 
through  mysterious  wilds,  'way  to  Cen- 
tral Park,  or  where  Central  Park  was 
in  the  making.  It  was  traversed  now 
and  then  by  a  car  drawn  by  a  single 
horse,  whose  floor  was  covered  with 
straw.  There  was  no  conductor,  but  the 
driver  made  change  and  took  fares 
through  a  hole  at  his  back.  At  night,  in 
a  glass-backed  box  beside  this  hole, 
blazed  and  smoked  and  stank  a  solitary 
kerosene  lamp.  These  cars,  and  perhaps 
some  on  a  Third  Avenue  railway  (I 
don't  remember),  ran  with  comparative 
smoothness;  but  on  other  routes  rocked 
and  plunged  through  the  winter  snows 
two-horse  buses  with  their  own  straw- 
covered  floors,  holes  back  of  the  driver 
for  the  passing  of  money  and  change  and 
tickets,  and  fragrant  kerosene  lamps. 
Forty-third  Street  was  about  their  ulti- 
mate limit,  and  at  the  stables,  on  the 
Sixth  Avenue  corner,  the  manure  co- 
operated with  the  kerosene  lamps  in  giv- 
ing a  special  fragrance  to  half  the  block 
eastward. 

Probably  the  most  barefaced  swindlers 
in  the  world  at  that  time  were  the  New 
York  hack-drivers,  especially  when  they 
bled  foreigners  from  the  incoming 
steamers. 

Writing  of  transit  in  the  late  fifties 
leads  me  to  recall  Brignoli  (who  had  the 
sweetest  tenor  voice  I  ever  heard,  unless 
Mario's)  driving  a  beautiful  pair  of 
horses  on,  of  all  recreation-spots,  Broad- 
way in  front  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel. 
All  the  world  drove  there  then:  there 
was  little  Fifth  Avenue  and  no  Central 
Park. 

In  Music,  New  York's  progress  has 
been  the  world's,  and  not  especially  her 
own.  With  Architecture,  Sculpture  and 
Painting,  it  has  been  different.  Within 
a  couple  of  generations  we  have  revolu- 


tionized the  first,  done  good  work  in  the 
others,  where  before  we  had  done 
scarcely  any,  and  gathered  earlier  ex- 
amples of  them  at  a  rate  that  seems  hardly 
credible.  McKim,  White,  Gilbert,  Cram, 
Rogers,  and  two  or  three  others  have 
made  our  architecture  perhaps  the  most 
individual  and  the  loveliest  since  the 
great  cathedrals,  though  the  best  of  it — 
notably  Rogers'  wonderful  quadrangle  at 
Yale — is  not  all  in  New  York;  while  our 
skyscrapers,  including  the  towers,  have 
made  us  the  most  picturesque  city  in  the 
world.  Ward,  St.  Gaudens,  French,  and 
one  or  two  others  have  given  us  several 
good  statues  where  before  we  had  noth- 
ing. 

I  am  a  bit  afraid  to  tell  what  I  think 
of  St.  Gaudens.  I  doubt  if  we  have  the 
best  of  him  in  New  York.  If  we  have. 
Truth  is  greater  than  Beauty,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  question,  like  the  question  be- 
tween free  will  and  detenninism,  is  un- 
solvable  by  mortal  intellect.  But  this  I 
know:  When  I  look  at  the  Sherman  or 
the  Farragut,  I  feel  a  keen  intellectual 
delight,  but  when  I  first  looked  at  the 
Shaw  monument  and  caught  the  light  on 
the  woman's  face,  and  turned  and  saw 
St.  Gaudens  standing  behind  me,  I  do  not 
mind  confessing  that  tears  were  in  my 
eyes  and  I  found  it  hard  to  speak.  That's 
not,  however,  what  I  said  I  was  afraid 
to  tell,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  it,  though 
I  cast  discredit  on  my  judgment.  I  have 
stood  long  before  that  most  piteous  Pieta 
in  St.  Peter's,  and  before  the  Laocoon 
and  the  Niobe  and  the  rest  of  the  classic 
things,  and  I  never  shed  tears  or  faltered 
in  my  voice  before  them.  So  I  think  that 
in  my  time,  our  own  little  old  New  York 
has  produced  the  greatest  sculptor  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

The  Hudson  River  school,  despite  its 
nickname,  Winslow  Homer,  Thayer, 
Brush,  and  a  few  of  their  contemporar- 
ies, have  given  us  pictures  fit  to  hang 
with  those  we  have  had  from  older  civili- 
zations. 

And  now  I've  got  my  courage  up,  I'm 
going  to  express  another  opinion.  I'm 
not  sure  that  those  opalescent  lights  over 
the  Catskills,  and  the  pearly  Venetian 
landscapes,  painted  by  my  dear  old  friend 
Gifford,  do  not  warrant  us  little-old-New- 
Yorkers  in  claiming  that  we  have  pro- 
duced an  artist  fit  to  be  named  with  any 
other  painter  of  landscape.  Our  man  has 
not  the  gorgeousness  of  Turner,  but  no 
man  ever  painted  with  more  truth,  nor, 
I  am  sure,  with  more  beauty. 

But  while  not  superior  in  quality  to 
these  achievements,  our  making  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  the  time  we  have 
done  it  is  one  of  the  most  colossal  of 
human  achievements.  I  find  it  almost 
as  hard  to  realize  as  what  I  told  you 
about  billiard  balls,  while  its  importance 
is  immeasurably  greater.  Most  people 
not  yet  very  old  think  it  was  founded  at 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  un- 


der the  directorship  of  Cesnola.  But  we 
octogenarians  know  that  it  was  started 
in  the  ball-room  of  what  had  been  Dod- 
worth's  dancing  academy  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue near  Fifty-fourth  Street,  and  that 
the  first  director  was  George  P.  Putnam, 
the  Major's  father.  As  he  was  one  of 
the  initiators  of  such  an  important  work, 
and  as  I  knew  him  well  (he  guided  me 
into  the  publishing  business),  perhaps  I 
ought  to  tell  you  a  little  about  him. 
While  one  of  his  grand-daughters  is 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  in  the  world,  he  was  not  a 
noticeable  man — small,  and  with  a  face 
far  from  handsome,  but  abounding 
in  fine  expression,  and  a  character 
among  the  noblest.  He  was  a  publisher 
by  trade,  and,  in  essentials,  of  the  very 
first  rank.  He  had  had  no  special  train- 
ing in  art,  but  had  been  brought  into 
considerable  contact  with  it  in  his  busi- 
ness, had  been  more  in  Europe  than  had 
many  men  of  that  time,  and  was  blest 
with  a  good  natural  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful.  Most  of  the  men  who  founded 
the  Museum  were  his  friends,  and 
thought  his  character  and  energy  would 
be  of  more  value  at  the  start  than  special 
ti'aining  in  the  fine  arts  would  be  apt  to 
be  at  that  stage.  The  stage,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  did  not  last  long,  for 
in  a  few  years  he  died,  suddenly,  much 
lamented,  at  about  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

Anybody  seeing  the  crowds  now  at  the 
Museum  on  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  and 
asking  himself  what  similar  crowds  did 
with  themselves  sixty  years  ago,  may 
perhaps  realize  that  then  there  were  no 
crowds  of  that  kind:  the  Museum  has 
made  them,  and  a  great  advance  on  the 
earlier  crowds  they  are. 

In  connection  with  the  Museum  of  Art, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  an  institution  equally  won- 
derful in  its  growth  and  probably 
equally  beneficent  in  its  influence.  They 
perhaps  make  in  some  important  respects 
the  greatest  contrast  between  the  New 
York  of  to-day  and  of  half  a  century  ago. 

Perhaps!  But  isn't  the  Park  the  equal 
of  either  of  them?  I  hardly  think  it  is 
as  an  intellectual  influence,  but  as  a 
moral  influence  I'm  not  sure  that  it's 
not  greater,  and  as  a  physical  influence 
I'm  sure  that  it  is,  and  as  a  contrast 
with  the  New  York  that  did  not  possess 
it,  I  am  doubly  sure.  The  Park  is  also 
a  splendid  achievement,  but  is  not  the 
Aladdin-like  creation  that  the  others  are. 

Well,  I'm  not  sure  that  the  editors  will 
give  me  space  for  what  they  have  got  out 
of  me  already;  so  if  they  want  to  set 
before  you  what  I  had  to  say  about  the 
growth  of  civic  life  in  the  New  York  of 
my  time,  and  a  hint  about  our  social  life 
that  somehow  came  out  while  I  was 
episoding  around  those  other  themes, 
they'll  have  to  give  me  space  for  another 
paper. 

Henry  Holt 
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Canada  and   I  ler  \o\v 
Gcnernor-CencTal 

IT  has  been,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  the 
British  Empire— or  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. :is  many  of  us  prefer  to  call 
this  league  of  self-Roverninjr  nations — 
that  the  men  who  from  time  to  time 
have  been  sent  out  to  Canada  as  the 
King's  representatives  have  understood 
the  extrenu'  delicacy  of  their  position. 
If,  as  may  very  well  have  been  the  case, 
for  most  of  them  had  been  leaders  in 
British  politics,  they  were  sometimes 
tempted  to  assert  themselves,  to  make 
their  influence  felt  in  Canadian  public 
life,  to  warn  Canadians  from  some  course 
of  action  that  they  believed  to  be  un- 
sound, they  had  the  wisdom  to  keep 
their  thoughts  to  them.selves  and  allow 
Canada  to  correct  her  own  mistakes,  as 
she  generally  has  been  shrewd  enough 
to  do. 

This  statesmanlike  tact  and  reticence 
was  never  more  es.sential  than  it  is  to- 
day. The  time  has  long  gone  by  when 
Canadians  would  tolerate,  or  the  British 
Government  dream  of  offering,  any  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  the  Dominion. 
Canada  is  now  in  every  essential  respect 
an  independent  nation,  linked  to  the 
Mother  Countrj*  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Commonwealth  by  bonds  of  .senti- 
ment and  a  common  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown.  That  allegiance  is  typi- 
fied in  Canada's  cordial  acceptance  of  the 
Governor-General  as  the  King's  repre- 
.sentative.  The  whole  situation  might  be 
seriously  imperiled  if  a  man  were  .sent 
out  who  failed  to  appreciate  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mission  and  the  ver>-  strict 
limitation  of  his  office.  The  Governor- 
General  has  many  opportunities  of 
furthering  the  intere,sts  of  Canada,  and 
improving  her  relations  with  the  Mother 
Country  and  with  other  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  but  he  must 
at  all  times  step  ver>'  warily,  for  political, 
racial,  and  religious  pitfalls  are  about 
him  on  every  side.  It  is  a  remarkable 
tribute  both  to  the  statesmanlike  <iuali- 
ties  of  the  eleven  governors  who  have 
filled  the  office  since  1H67,  and  to  the  wi.se 
judgment  of  those  who  .selected  them, 
that  there  has  never  yet  been  any  serious 
criticism  in  Canada  either  of  the  man 
or  the  office. 

So  important  has  it  l>ecome,  howsver, 
that  the  right  man -should  be  sent  out  to 
Canada,  that  it  is  understood  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  took  the  unusual  course 
of  consulting  the  f'anadian  Government 
before  .selecting  the  new  Governor-Gen- 
eral. If  the  Canadian  Government  did 
not  actually  suggest  I/Ord  Byng,  it  i»  at 
least  certain  that  it  would  l>e  extremely 
difffcult  to  find  another  man  whose  ap- 
pointment would  be  more  universally 
popular  throughout  the  Dominion. 


Historj'  does  imt  teach  us  that  military 
leaders  have  been  conspicuously  succe.ss- 
ful  as  statesniiMi,  and  it  is  particularly 
doubtful  if  nui^*  generals  would  fill  at 
all  acceptably  tho  difficult  office  of  Gov- 
ernor-General  ot  Canada.  A  general  in 
the  field  must  necessarily  demand  and 
receive  implicit  dbedience  from  everyone 
under  his  command.  He  is  for  the  time 
being  an  absolute  monarch.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General is  the  very  antithesis  of 
this.  So  far  from  issuing  commands  he 
must  constant l.\  guard  his  tongue.  If 
his  influence  is  to  be  made  effective  at 
all,  it  must  be  rather  because  of  his  per- 
sonality than  his  authority. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe  than 
Byng  of  Vimy  will  prove  a  very  notable 
exception  to  the  rule  that  generals  should 
not  be  sent  out  to  Canada  as  (Jovernors- 
General.  His  very  title  stirs  the  heart 
of  all  Canadians.  They  will  not  soon 
forget  the  part  he  played  in  making  pos- 
sible the  capture  of  Vimy  Ridge.  That 
notable  victory,  where  victory  seemed  so 
utterly  impossible,  was  the  result  of  most 
patient  and  painstaking  preparation,  the 
working  out  in  minute  detail  weeks  be- 
forehand of  every  feature  of  the  attack, 
and  the  brilliantly  daring  application  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  of  such  new 
principles  of  attack  as  the  rolling  bar- 
rage and  the  systematic  use  of  tanks. 
But  it  was  due  even  more  to  the  fact 
that  Byng  understood  his  men.  the  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  Canadian  vol- 
unteers that  lay  below  the  supposedly 
impregnable  Ridge. 

Not  only  did  he  pick  out  with  unerring 
instinct  the  men  to  lead  his  divisions 
and  brigades  and  to  direct  his  artillery, 
but  he  showed  an  even  rarer  judgment 
in  dealing  with  the  rank  and  file.  The 
invariable  rule  had  been  in  the  past 
to  withhold  from  all  but  the  higher  com- 
mands particulars  of  an  approaching  at- 
tack. Byng  threw  this  rule  to  the  winds, 
and  took  the  men  in  the  ranks  into  his 
confidence.  He  accepted  the  risk  of  let- 
ting information  leak  out  to  the  enemy, 
for  the  sake  of  stimulating  the  individual 
intelligence  and  initiative  of  the  Ca- 
nadian soldier.  The  result  justified  his 
confidence.  When  the  zero  hour  arrived, 
every  man  understood  his  part,  put  every 
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ounce  of  strength  and  intelligence  into 
his  own  particular  job,  and  the  bat- 
tle was  won,  the  impo.ssible  became  pos- 
sible. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Byng's  tact 
and  understanding  and  invariable  good 
humor,  <iualities  which  made  him  tre- 
mendously popular  with  his  men.  He 
worked  hard  himself,  and  expected  every- 
one under  his  command  to  do  the  same. 
He  exacted  neces.sary  discipline,  but  did 
not  insist  on  form  for  mere  form's  sake. 
To  a  breezy  Western  Canadian  who  had 
neglected  to  salute  him  he  remarked  good 
naturedly,  "Saluting  is  rather  a  bore, 
isn't  it?  But  for  my  part  I  always  feel 
it  an  honor  to  salute  a  Canadian  soldier," 
and  he  did.  That  particular  Canadian 
never  again  forgot  the  respect  due  to  his 
General. 

All  this  may  not  seem  to  have  much 
bearing  on  the  qualifications  of  General 
Lord  Byng  of  Vimy  for  the  position  of 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  but  if  so 
it  has  not  yet  been  made  clear,  as  it 
should  be,  that  Lord  Byng  possesses  tact 
and  good  judgment,  patience  and  a  sense 
of  homor,  with  a  rare  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  Canadian  character — a 
composite  thing  that  same  character,  dif- 
ficult of  analysis,  but  combining  British 
and  American  qualities  with  certain 
characteristics  that  are  essentially  Ca- 
nadian. With  these  qualifications,  and, 
even  before  he  has  set  foot  on  its  shores, 
an  initial  popularity  in  the  Dominion  ex- 
celled by  none  of  his  predecessors,  he  can 
hardlv  go  far  wrong. 

L.  J.  B. 

Ottawa,  Canada 
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FR.  LASKER  is  undoubtedly  do- 
ing magnificent  work  in  his 
handling  of  the  shipping  situation. 
But  we  should  be  a  little  better 
pleased  if  he  did  not  indulge  in  quite 
so  tall  talk  as  that  contained  in  a  re- 
cent statement  in  which  he  gave  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
the  "rosy  side"  of  the  Shipping 
Board  story.  He  is  asking  a  great  deal 
when  he  wants  us  to  think  that  "this 
wreck  can  be  turned  into  an  asset  so 
great  that  from  a  money  value  it  will 
be  worth  the  whole  $26,000,000,000 
the  war  cost  us."  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  possible  advantage  which 
the  possession  of  a  great  merchant 
fleet  might  give  to  the  country  in  the 
emergency  of  war,  of  course  no  limit 
can  be  put  in  the  shape  of  dollars  and 
cents  to  its  value.  But  Mr.  Lasker 
had  already  discussed  that  aspect  of 
the  matter  in  an  earlier  part  of  his 
statement.  What  he  was  speaking  of  at 


this  point  was  the  value  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  great  merchant  fleet  in 
time  of  peace  and  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  And  in  discussing  this  he 
gave  a  grossly  exaggerated,  and  in- 
deed in  some  respects  a  quite  false, 
view  of  the  case.  "What,  in  the  end," 
he  exclaimed,  "is  the  profit  in  the  ex- 
port business?  The  freights."  This 
is  surely  a  novel-^and,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it — an  absurd  view 
of  the  profits  of  foreign  trade.  More- 
over, it  is  in  obvious  contradiction  of 
another  point  which  he  made  in  his 
argument.  "In  these  hard  times,"  he 
says,  "Britain,  Holland,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavians will  furnish  us  with  boats, 
anything  to  make  money,  but  when 
times  get  good  do  you  think  they  are 
going  to  give  us  boats  for  our  trade 
when  their  trade  needs  them?"  If 
the  profit  in  the  export  business  is 
all  in  the  freights,  it  doesn't  look  as  if 
there  were  going  to  be  very  much 
trouble  in  getting  Britons,  Holland- 
ers, or  Scandinavians  to  accept  our 
freight  money  in  return  for  their 
shipping  facilities. 

T^HE  country  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  adoption  by  the  Senate 
of  the  following  amendment,  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Stanley  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  the  supplementary  Prohi- 
bition enforcement  bill : 

That  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  the  enforcement  of 
this  act.  or  the  national  prohibition  act.  or 
any  other  law  of  the  I'nitcd  .States,  who  shall 
search  or  attempt  to  search  property  on 
premises  of  any  person  without  prcviouslj' 
securing  a  searcli  warrant  as  provided  by 
law,  sliall  1)6  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and. 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  to  exceed 
one  year,  or  both  so  fined  and  imprisoned  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

However  rigorous  the  law  may  be 
m.ade,  however  extensive  its  precau- 
tions against  any  permission  that 
might  be  misused  so  as  to  thwart  the 
object  of  the  law,  there  ought  to  be 


but  one  feeling  among  all  Americans 
as  to  the  invasion  of  fundamental  and 
immemorial  rights  for  the  purpose  of 
its  enforcement. 

"C'NDLESS  comfort  is  found  by 
Wilsonians  of  the  strictest  type 
in  the  supposed  inconsistency  be- 
tween our  Government's  participa- 
tion in  European  aflfairs  and  its  pro- 
fessions of  aloofness  from  them.  To 
the  New  York  Timefi.  in  particular, 
the  subject  is  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  merrim.ent.  Thus,  referring  to  the 
official  statement  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ex- 
plains its  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
participation  of  Ambassador  Harvey 
in  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil this  week,  the  Times  says : 

First  of  all,  the  customary  reaffirmation 
is  made  of  the  "traditional  oolicy"  of  the 
United  States  to  abstain  from  "participation 
in  matters  distinctly'  of  European  concern." 
This  is  common  form.  Xo  governmental 
declaration  or  diplomatic  note  would  be 
complete  without  this  little  obeisance  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  a  dutiful  preliminary  flourish.  Having 
got  through  with  that,  we  come  to  business. 
And  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sees  it,  the  economic  and  political  "adjust- 
ments" now  needed  in  Europe  are  of  vital 
concern  to  this  country.  They  have  a  di- 
rect hearing  upon  American  trade  and 
finance.  Tliey  necessarily  involve  us  be- 
cause they  affect  the  outlook  for  peace 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  one  reas.m 
why  our  Government  consents  to  take  a 
part  even  in  the  settlement  of  the  Silesian 
question.  Unsettled,  it  remains  "one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  which  now  bar  the  way  to 
an  enduring  peace." 

.All  this  su.g.gests  the  need  of  a  new  defini- 
tion. Wliy  not  say  pluniply  that  Ambas- 
sador Harvey  is  sent  to  Paris  to  attend  to 
the  strictly  "domestic  affairs"  of  the  United 
States?  That  would  be  a  neat  way  of  ap- 
peasing the  wrathful  Senators  who  shy  vio- 
lently at  the  word  "foreign."  Just  show  them 
that  we  are  again  going  deep  into  European 
problems  purely  as  a  matter  of  internal 
policy.  We  have,  of  course,  washed  our 
liands  of  Europe:  only  it  appears  that  an 
.Administration  with  no  thought  except  of 
Peoria  and  Paducah  finds  itself  drawn  by  a 
stern  sense  of  duty  to  Americans  to  go  to 
Paris. 

This  is  all  very  pretty,  but  it  would 
be  a  little  prettier — at  least  to  those 
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who  have  read  the  official  statement 
itself — if  the  etiitor  had  taken  account 
9f  the  actual  lanpuape  of  the  state- 
ment and  had  still  been  able  to  show 
that  it  was  as  amusing  as  he  sees  fit 
to  rcpard  it.  The  paragraph  to  which 
the  Times  refers  is  as  follows: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
while  niaintainini;  its  traditional  policy  of 
abstention  from  participation  in  matters  dis- 
tinctly o<  '•"■"• 'ti  concern,  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  I  ononiic  adjustments  and 
in  i-sl  .'/  tiiiilli-rs  of  uofld-xi-idi- 
imrortani,-  which  will  Ik-  under  discussion 
in  these  conferences,  and  desires  to  cooperate 
helpfully  in  the  deliberations  on  these  ques- 
tions. 

The  words  that  we  have  put  in  italics 
would  .<eem  to  most  people  to  indicate 
that  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Harding 
are  not  quite  so  anxious  to  have  it 
appear  that  they  have  "no  thought 
except  of  Peoria  and  Paducah"  as 
some  of  their  critics  like  to  represent. 
Indeed  we  doubt  whether  even  the 
biggest  of  big  Americans  would  in- 
sist very  strongly  upon  a  formula 
for  our  attitude  which  would  cover 
a  larger  field  than  that  of  the  "just 
settlement  of  matters  of  world-wide 
importance." 

A  MONG  the  signs  of  improved  busi- 
ness conditions  are  the  reports 
of  the  railways  of  the  country  indicat- 
ing that  their  net   income  for  June 
was  above  $.50,000,000  and  that  for 
July  it  will  be  over  $.54,000,000,  an 
increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  over 
the  figures  for  the  month  of  May. 
The   improvement   is   chiefly   due   to 
wage  reductions  amounting  to  about 
$35,000,000  a  month,  and  to  increa.>- 
ing  traffic,   which   will   increa.se  still 
more  with  the  movement  of  the  crops. 
Then,  too,  the  approaching  settlement 
of  the  railways'  claims  against  the 
Government  is  another  encouraging 
feature  of  the  situation.     Yet  it  is 
disturbing  to  think  how  near  many 
of    the    roads    were    to    bankruptcy. 
Another  corner  will  be  turned  when 
the   Railway   Labor   Board  gives   it.s 
decision  on  the  eight-hour  question 
on  the  first  of  September,  although 
the   Vice-President   of  the   Mainten- 
ance of  Way  Employees  and   Shop 
Foremen  advi.ses  the  men  to  "go  on 
a  fishing  trip"  in  the  event  of  an  un- 
favorable decision.    The  railway  em- 
pi  vf-es  are  doubtless   in  a  stronger 
pi.-.tion  than  the  Musicians'  Protec- 


tive Union,  whose  recent  strike 
caused  scarcely  a  ripple  in  the 
theatrical  world  because  of  (he  de- 
pression of  the  business  and  the  large 
number  of  non-union  and  unemployed 
musicians,  yet  they  should  not  count 
on  the  eternal  patience  of  a  long-suf- 
fering public.  The  railway  employees 
arc  lucky  to  have  so  good  a  job  in 
these  days.  They  might  remember, 
too,  that  even  the  British  miners, 
though  backed  for  a  time  by  the  for- 
midable Triple  Alliance,  could  not 
bully  the  British  public  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point.  Why  not  abide  by  the 
award  of  the  Labor  Board,  which  has 
been  more  than  fair  to  the  employees 
in  recent  decisions?  Which  calls  to 
mind  the  words  of  a  disaffected  New 
Zealand  labor  leader  leaving  the  Ar- 
bitration Court :  "Call  that  arbitra- 
tion— they  gave  it  against  us  I" 

npHE   Premiers   of  Australia,   New 
-^     Zealand,  and  South  Africa  must 
be  at  home  for  the  opening  of  their 
several  Parliaments  in  October,  and 
so  will  not  be  able  to  be  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  great  conference.    They 
have  been  spending  their  last  days  in 
England  explaining  to  Lloyd  George 
and  his  colleagues  their  views  on  the 
Pacific  questions  likely  to  be  discussed 
at  Washington.   This  is  of  course  un- 
.satisfactory.  These  nations  (for  such 
they  claim  to  be,  such  Britain  has 
acknowledged  them,  such  they  es.sen- 
tially  are,  whether  we  deign  to  rec- 
ognize    it     or    not) — these    nations 
should  have  their  separate  national 
viewpoints  fully  presented  at  the  con- 
ference. To  be  sure,  even  if  the  three 
Premiers  could  be  in  Wa.shington  for 
the  conference,   they  have   not  been 
separately   invited    to    sit    in.     Still, 
could  they  be  there,  they  could  prob- 
ably get  a  full  heiiring  if  not  a  vote. 
Since  they  can  not  be  there,  they  tried 
to  arrange  a  preliminary  conference 
of  them.selves,  the  Canadian  Premier, 
and    repre.sentatives    of   the    United 
States,    Great    I'ritain,    and    Japan; 
either  in  P^ngland,  the  United  States, 
or  Canada.     But  the  United  States 
would   not  consent.    There   is   some- 
thing pathetic  about  the  eagerness  of 
the  other  fellows  to  admit  our  right- 
ne.ss  in  everything.    Let  us  hope  that 
the  event  will  justify  it. 


TN  urging  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  to 
vote  the  navy  estimates  for  four 
new  capital  ships,  the  Financial  Sec- 
retary of  the  Admiralty  made  the  fol- 
lowing impressive  statement: 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  under 
construction  whole  battle  (lecls  of  vessels 
of  a  type  incomparably  more  powerful  than 
anylhiM).;  afloat  at  the  battle  of  Jutland,  in 
the  face  of  whose  batteriuK  shell  lire  all  ships 
of  earlier  design  are  liable  to  instant  destruc- 
tion  by  penetration  of  their  magazines. 

Our  understanding  is  that,  unle.ss  the 
construction    begun     is    halted,    our 
navy  will  have  18  post-Jutland  ship.-; 
in  1025,  and  Japan  11.    Britain  has 
one  post-Jutland  ship,  the  Hood,  but 
none     under     construction.      Unless 
Britain  lays  down  more  ships   (i.  e., 
in  addition  to  the  four  just  author- 
ized), and  assuming  no  change  in  the 
programmes  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  the  British  navy  will  in  1925 
be  an  extremely  bad  third  in  battle- 
line  ships.    This  is  a  prospect  to  fill 
the  old-fashioned  Briton  with  wrath, 
shame,    and    consternation,    and    to 
make  him  pray  for  the  passing  of  the 
battleship.  Voicing  the  feelings  of  the 
old-fashioned   Briton,    Mr.   Churchill 
.said  that  Britain  "hoped  for  a  happy 
result  from  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence, but  was  not  going  to  accept  a 
position    of   certain   and    permanent 
naval   inferiority."    That   is   a   little 
cryptic,    but    we   think   we   get   the 
meaning.     The   Imperial    Conference 
had  resolved  that  "equality  with  the 
naval   strength   of  any   other  power 
was  the  minimum  standard,"  and  Mr, 
A.squith   suggested  to  the  Commons 
in  the  discussion  of  the  estimates  that 
"the    armament    problem    might    be 
solved  at  the  Washington  Conference 
by  an   agreement   on   the   maximum 
shipbuilding   figure."    Unless   Japan 
and  the  United  States  agree  to  scrap 
their  po.st-Jutland   ships   under  con- 
struction, a  period  of  feverish  activ- 
ity in  British  dockyards  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  el.-^e  the  British  will-to-empire 
has  evaporated. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  Japanese  Privy 
Council  is  quoted  as  proposing 
to  end  the  sway  of  the  militarists  by 
abolishing  the  Japanese  General 
StaflT.  There  is  room  for  doubt  as  to 
whether  on  the  whole  General  Staffs 
do  more  harm  or  good.    They  make 
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plans  and  preparations ;  they  maintain 
a  kind  of  tradition  of  military  scholar- 
ship. But  they  are  inhospitable  to 
ideas  which  do  not  originate  within 
their  sacred  circle.  They  tend  hor- 
ribly to  pedantry.  And  in  conceit  of 
themselves  kings  by  the  grace  of  God 
are  nothing  to  them.  Most  great  in- 
novations in  war  have  been  conceived 
by  civilians,  and  have  had  the  deuce 
of  a  time  winning  acceptance  from 
the  General  Staffs.  As  to  the  Jap- 
anese General  Staff,  we  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  sack  the 
present  lot.  The  Pri\'y  Councillor  is 
probably  right  when  he  says  that 
they  are  responsible  for  the  Japanese 
military  policy  in  Siberia  and  China ; 
that  if  the  Cabinet  had  been  free  of 
their  domination,  it  would  have  had 
the  Japanese  troops  brought  back 
home  long  ago. 

"'T'HERE  is  a  sti'ong  party  in 
France  which  favors  breaking 
away  from  the  Entente  in  order  that 
Fi-ance  may  have  a  free  hand  in  deal- 
ing with  Germany."  So  says  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle.  To  which  it  may 
be  replied  that  there  are  pow^erful 
elements  in  England  which  seem  to  be 
secretly  moving  towards  an  intimate 
economic  rapprochement  with  Ger- 
many; which  impute  unworthy  mo- 
tives to  every  detail  of  French  policy ; 
which,  pretending  to  fear  French 
chauvinism  and  to  have  the  general 
interest  of  Europe  at  heart,  are  ap- 
parently trying  to  block  the  efforts  of 
France  to  provide  for  her  security 
and  that  of  the  new  European  state:; 
through  a  system  of  alliances  with 
those  states,  and  by  measures  to 
strengthen  those  states.  It  is  per- 
mitted to  the  British  to  embrace  a 
policy  opposed  to  that  of  the  French. 
What  we  criticize  is  the  British  pre- 
tension to  superior  virtue.  The  French 
pretend  to  nothing  more  noble  than 
an  intense  desire  to  make  France  se- 
cure against  a  new  German  effort  to 
crush  her. 

'T'O  find  anything  thoroughly  rational 
-*-  and  sensible  done  by  the  Petro- 
grad  Government  is  a  somewhat 
novel  experience,  but  it  appears  that 
that  Government,  finding  that  noth- 
ing more  can  be  done  by  adding  fresh 
zeros  to  the  figures  that  count  the 


Russian  rubles,  has  adopted  as  good  a 
practical  substitute  for  money  as 
could  be  devised  in  the  circumstances. 
It  has  constructed  a  table  of  equiv- 
alents among  the  various  commodities 
with  which  the  city  and  country  peo- 
ple are  concerned,  so  that  exchanges 
between  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured products  can  be  made  without 
endless  haggling  or  deadlock.  Whether 
the  peasants  will  actually  give  two 
poods  of  rye  for  a  scythe,  or  whether 
the  man  who  has  the  scythe  will  give 
it  for  two  poods  of  rye,  remains  in- 
deed to  be  seen ;  but  at  least  that  is  a 
good  starting  point  and  things  may 
move  much  more  readily  than  they 
have  done.  Future  economists  will 
have  a  wonderfully  rich  mass  of  ma- 
terial to  exploit  in  the  experience  not 
only  of  Russia  but  of  all  the  countries 
whose  currencies  have  become  so 
frightfully  demoralized.  Nothing 
could  more  impressively  bring  out  the 
incalculable  service  which  the  exist- 
ence of  a  solid  medium  of  exchange 
does  to  the  whole  structure  of  eco- 
nomic life. 

'T'HE  controver.sy  about  the  price  of 
candy  suggests  the  desirability 
of  a  system  of  grading  similar  to  that 
of  wheat,  apples,  and  oranges,  by 
which  people  may  be  informed  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  things  they  buy 
and  be  able  to  make  intelligent  com- 
parisons as  to  prices.  How  else  can 
the  "ultimate  consumer"  be  sure  that 
he  is  getting  the  worth  of  his  money 
and  be  protected  against  the  tricks 
of  trade  ?  But  the  more  one  considers 
the  complexity  of  the  candy  business 
the  greater  the  difBculties  appear,  un- 
til it  looks  as  though  such  standard- 
ization were  quite  impracticable. 
There  are  thousands  of  kinds  of 
candy,  hundreds  of  sorts  of  choco- 
lates, at  least  fifty  grades  of  gum- 
drops;  and  even  sugared  almonds, 
which  look  alike  to  the  uninitiated,  are 
sometimes  no  better  than  whited  se- 
pulchres. The  quality  of  the  product, 
as  every  housekeeper  knows,  depends 
both  upon  the  ingredients  and  upon 
the  way  in  which  they  are  put  to- 
gether. So  the  power  that  would 
standardize  must  inform  itself  about 
the  kind  and  quality  of  sugar  and 
chocolate,   nuts  and  fruits,   coloring 


matter,  tinsel,  silver  paper  and  ribbon 
— not  to  mention  the  indefinable  and 
intangible  qualities  of  service,  the 
prestige  of  the  maker's  name,  and 
other  conditions  and  circumstances 
too  numerous  to  mention.  So  when 
one  manufacturer  "snitches"  on  the 
rest  and  tells  the  w^orld  that  their 
profits  are  too  high,  they  tell  him  to 
speak  for  himself  and  cast  slurs  on 
the  quality  of  his  goods.  Possibly 
he  may  wish  that  he  had  not  opened 
the  question,  although  the  new  busi- 
ness he  has  obtained  shows  that  he  is 
at  least  a  good  advertiser.  But  many 
buyers  of  candy  do  not  come  near  his 
place,  for  they  want  the  best  quality 
regardless  of  cost.  Perhaps,  in  ad- 
dition to  classifying  and  standardiz- 
ing the  goods,  the  customers  also 
should  be  subjected  to  similar  treat- 
ment— and  that,  in  fact,  is  what  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  do. 
But  what  a  puzzle  for  the  public 
authority  that  would  undertake  the 
job! 

A  N  0  T  H  E  R  inference  that  one 
-'-*•  might  draw  from  the  price  of 
candy  is  that  what  goes  up  does  not 
always  come  down — at  least  not  for 
some  time  after  the  ascent.  The 
prices  of  sugar,  chocolate  and  the 
other  ingredients,  it  seems,  are  still 
much  higher  than  they  were  before 
the  war,  although  the  index  numbers 
have  seemed  to  tell  us  that  such 
things  are  almost  back  to  normal. 
Then,  too,  the  wages  of  old  and  tried 
employees  are  said  to  be  still  where 
they  were  during  the  war,  although 
doubtless  new  hands  are  not  taken  on 
at  any  such  rates.  Also,  rents  are 
as  high  as  ever  and  the  cost  of  de- 
liveiy  is  no  less — in  brief,  there  are 
many  resistances  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore inflated  prices  can  settle  down 
to  earth  again,  if  they  ever  do.  The 
statisticians  tell  us  that  the  cost  of 
living  as  m.easured  in  both  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  has  fallen  very 
much,  and  that  we  should  all  be  sav- 
ing money.  We  do  not  question  the 
importance  of  index  numbers;  but  the 
application  of  them  demands  caution. 
Most  people  have  as  yet  felt  com- 
paratively slight  relief  and  are  won- 
dering what  can  be  the  matter  with 
the  statisticians  and  their  inde.x 
numbers. 
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Tax-I^xcnipt  Securi- 
ties 

TT  is  authoritatively  reported  from 
Washington  that  at  an  early  date 
either  Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa  or 
Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  will  offer  an 
jimendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  prohibitinp,  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  issuance  of  tax-exempt  se- 
curities. This  conclusion,  it  is  stated, 
was  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
ference between  the  two  Senators. 
Whether  the  exact  scope  of  the 
amendment  was  determined  or  not 
does  not  appear  from  the  report.  But 
it  seems  rea.sonable  to  a.ssume  that 
the  amendment  will  not  forbid  the 
i.ssuance  by  States  or  municipalities 
of  securities  e.xempt  from  State  and 
municipal  taxes,  but  will  only  under- 
take to  put  a  stop  to  the  exemption 
of  such  securities  (and  probably  also 
of  Federal  securities)  from  Federal 
taxation. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  such  an 
amendment  is  one  that  has  a.ssumed 
preat  importance  in  the  past  few 
years,  because  of  the  very  great  part 
which  the  income-tax  has  come  to 
play  as  a  source  of  Federal  revenue. 
But  it  is  extremely  interesting  at  this 
moment  to  recall  an  incident  con- 
nected with  the  adoption  of  the  in- 
come-tax amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  That  amend- 
ment met  with  little  opposition;  but 
a  notable  objection  was  made  to  it  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  then  Governor  of  New 
York.  He  was  in  favor  of  giving  the 
Federal  Government  the  power  to  tax 
income.s,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the 
words  "from  whatever  source  de- 
rived," which  occur  in  the  amendment 
as  drawn,  might  be  interpreted  by 
Congre.-^s  as  permitting  Federal  tax- 
ation of  income  from  .securities  of 
States  and  their  subdivisions  and  that 
the  courts  would  probably  sustain 
.''uch  interpretation.  So  far  as  we  can 
recall,  the  theoretical'soundness  of  this 
view  was  not  effectively  disputed  ;  but 
those  who  did  not  regard  it  as  an 
objection  of  great  importance  rested 
their  view  on  the  belief  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  exemption  of  State  securities 
from  taxation  in  any  form  by  the 
Federal   Government   was  too   deep- 


seated  to  be  in  any  practical  danger 
of  being  violated. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  for 
seriously  questioning  the  advisability 
of  maintaining  that  tradition.  The 
great  reason  in  favor  of  the  tradition 
is  derived  from  the  maxim,  contained 
in  a  famous  Supreme  Court  dictum, 
that  "the  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy."  That  dictum  has  re- 
ceived more  than  one  signal  illustra- 
tion since  the  time  that  it  was  uttered. 
Moreover,  the  most  notable  of  those 
illustrations  bears  upon  this  very 
i.ssue  of  State  power  as  against  Fed- 
eral. The  10  per  cent,  tax  on  State 
banknotes  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
i.ssue  of  such  notes.  If  Congress  had 
unlimited  power  to  levy  taxes  on 
State  and  municipal  .securities,  that 
power  could  in  like  manner  be  used 
to  effect  a  practically  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  all  borrowing  by  States  or 
municipalities.  Of  course  there  is  no 
probability  that  it  would  be  .so  used; 
but  clearly  the  conferring  of  such 
power  should  be  opposed  by  any  one 
who  wishes  to  safeguard  the  funda- 
mental powers  of  the  States. 

From  this,  however,  it  does  not  in 
the  least  follow  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  effect  the  purpose 
which  Senators  Kenyon  and  Smoot 
have  in  view  should  not  be  adopted. 
In  order  to  achieve  that  purpose,  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  the  conferring 
upon  Congress  of  any  power  involv- 
ing danger  to  fundamental  State  pre- 
rogatives, it  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
express  sanction  to  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Sixteenth  Amendment 
which  Governor  Hughes  held  to  be  its 
natural  interpretation,  and  at  the 
.same  time  to  prohibit  the  levying  of 
any  Federal  tax  upon  income  derived 
from  State  securities  other  than  what 
is  levied  upon  incomes  in  general. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  cover- 
ing the.se  two  e.ssential  points  in  very 
brief  and  simple  language.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  new  amendment  would 
then  be  that  incomes  derived  from 
State  securities  (i.ssued  after  its  pas- 
sage) would  be  subject  to  income  tax 
like  any  other  incomes;  but  that  Con- 
gress would  have  no  power  to  lay  any 
special  tax  upon  incomes  so  derived. 
Accordingly,  it  would  be  quite  impo.s- 


sible  for  the  "power  to  tax"  thus  be- 
stowed to  be  used  as  a  "power  to 
destroy." 

The  importance  which  the  subject 
has  a.ssumed  in  these  latter  years  is 
due,  of  course,  chiefly  to  the  levying 
of  graduated  income  taxes.  So  long 
as  a  uniform  rate,  or  even  a  nearly 
uniform  rate,  was  levied  on  all  in- 
comes, the  que.stion  of  exemption  was 
of  minor  con.sequence.  But  when  the 
Government  levies  rates  of  30  and  40 
per  cent,  on  large  incomes — not  to 
speak  of  the  maximum  rates,  exceed- 
ing 70  per  cent,  on  the  largest — the 
existence  of  investments  which  free 
the  holder  from  these  enormous  de- 
ductions becomes  an  anomaly,  and 
one  that  has  mischievous  conse- 
quences. The  relief  to  the  rich  man 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  at  least 
in  the  long  run;  for  the  privilege  of 
exemption  must  have  as  a  natural 
con.sequence  the  raising  of  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  securities  in  some- 
thing like  a  corresponding  degree. 
But  it  diverts  investment  from  the 
channels  which  it  would  naturally 
seek;  and  furthermore  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  what  on  its  face  has  the 
character  of  an  escape  from  taxation 
expressly  intended  to  fall  upon  per- 
sons of  great  wealth  is  a  political  irri- 
tant, and  may  at  any  time  be  magni- 
fied in  the  public  mind  into  a  griev- 
ance far  greater  than  in  actual  effect 
it  is.  There  is,  therefore,  on  broad 
economic  and  social  grounds,  very 
strong  reason  for  getting  rid  of  the 
anomaly. 

As  for  the  effect  upon  States  anil 
municipalities,  it  has  to  be  admitted 
that  the  abolition  of  that  exemption 
from  F"ederal  tax  which  income  de- 
rived from  their  securities  has  hith- 
erto enjoyed  will  increase  the  burden 
of  loans  hereafter  issued  by  tho.se 
governmental  bodies,  by  increasing 
the  rate  of  interest  they  will  have 
to  offer.  In  the  case  of  Federal  se- 
curities, exemption  is,  in  es.sence, 
merely  taking  money  out  of  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  pockets  and  putting  it 
into  the  other — what  is  gained  in  the 
lowered  rate  of  interest  on  the  bond.^ 
is  lost  in  the  taxes.  But  in  the  ca.se 
of  State  securities  the  gain  through 
exemption  from  Federal  income  tax 
accrues  to  the  State  (or  municipality) 
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ill  the  shape  of  lowered  interest,  while 
the  loss  falls  upon  the  United  Statej 
in  the  shape  of  failure  of  taxes.  It 
would  not  be  very  much  amiss 
(though  the  matter,  when  fully  ex- 
amined, is  a  little  less  simple  than 
this)  to  say  that  exemption  from 
Federal  taxation  of  income  on  State 
securities  is  practically  a  subsidy 
from  the  United  States  to  the  State ; 
the  revenue  which  certain  incomes 
would  otherwise  yield  to  the  United 
States  is  cut  off  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  virtually  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on 
State  securities.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  adequate  reason  w^hy 
such  a  subsidy  should  continue  to  be 
given. 

What  chance  there  may  be  for  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  abolishing 
these  tax  exemptions  we  shall  not  un- 
dertake to  say.  It  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  the  strongest  opposition  to 
it  will  come  not  from  the  wealthy  who, 
in  spite  of  the  considerations  w'e  have 
mentioned,  tind  tax-exempt  securities 
an  attractive  investment,  but  from 
the  States  and  municipalities  them- 
selves. The  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  States 
will  be  necessary  for  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  as  well  as  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate.  However  just 
the  proposal  may  be,  and  however  de- 
sirable from  the  standpoint  of  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences,  the 
fact  cannot  be  blinked  that  it  will 
make  the  issuance  of  State  and  mu- 
nicipal loans  more  difficult  and  more 
burdensome.  We  fear  that  this  con- 
sideration will,  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress— not  to  speak  of  the  State  Leg- 
islatures —  override  all  arguments 
based  on  the  inherent  merits  of  the 
proposal.  But  it  certainly  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  ventilated;  for  the  ex- 
istence of  billions  of  tax-exempt  se- 
curities, with  great  additions  con- 
stantly being  made  to  their  volume,  is 
not  only  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  nat- 
ural flow  of  investments,  but  also  a 
great  stumbling  block  to  the  consider- 
ation of  proposed  improvements  in  our 
taxing  system  upon  their  inti'insic 
merits. 


The  Crisis   In  Austria 

TT  is  alleged  that  the  programme  of 
the  Financial  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  Austria's  be- 
hoof can  not  be  set  on  foot  because 
the  United  States  will  not  consent  to 
postpone  its  claim  for  repayment  up- 
on the  account  of  food  credits.  As 
we  see  it,  the  allegation  is  both  true 
and  false.  It  is  true  inasmuch  as 
the  refusal  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  show  generosity  in  this 
matter  seriously  injures  the  prestige 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  its  value 
as  a  guarantor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  amount  of  the  United  States' 
claim  is  comparatively  small  and 
should  be  easily  taken  care  of  by  the 
proposed  new  Austrian  State  Bank 
through  credits  obtained  elsewhere, 
could  that  bank  be  solidly  established. 

But  apparently  it  can't.  All  would 
depend  upon  the  value  in  the  credit 
market  of  the  indorsement  by  ac- 
credited League  officials  on  bonds  is- 
sued by  the  bank ;  the  security  being 
national  assets  such  as  the  Customs 
revenues,  the  tobacco  monopoly  and 
forests,  and  a  four  per  cent,  mortgage 
on  all  private  real  estate.  To  make 
the  scheme  feasible,  Austria's  other 
great  creditors  have  agreed  to  post- 
pone for  twenty  years  their  repar- 
ation and  other  claims.  Only  the 
United  States  holds  off.  As  we  in- 
timated, it  isn't  the  amount  of  the 
claims  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
fact  of  her  repudiation  of  the  League, 
that  does  the  harm. 

How,  then,  is  the  situation  to  be 
saved?  We  fancy  that,  if  the  Allied 
Governments  should  take  a  consider- 
able block  of  the  bonds,  private  cap- 
ital might  be  induced  to  take  the  rest. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  private  capital 
will  "come  across"  unless  so  en- 
couraged. But  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments cannot  afford  to  sub.scribe. 
True;  one  should  think,  however, 
that  they  can  less  afford  not  to  do  so. 
Unless  Austria  gets  credit,  she  will 
go  to  smash,  and  the  entire  political 
system  created  by  the  St.  Germain, 
Neuilly,  and  Trianon  treaties  will  be 
desperately  imperiled. 

The  behavior  of  our  Government 
in  this  matter  is  perfectly  consistent 
and,  provided  it  has  a  definite  practi- 


cable scheme  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  Europe,  it  is  justified.  Otherwise, 
that  behavior  is  singularly  insolent 
and  inhumane.  If  our  Government 
is  resolved  on  its  own  "association 
of  nations"  and  is  convinced  it  will 
prove  the  "real  thing",  it  should  at 
the  proper  time  try  to  deal  the  coup 
de  grace  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
But  until  the  "association  of  nations" 
is  ready  to  do  business  and  the  death 
of  the  League  appears  a  necessity  to 
the  life  of  the  new  association,  the 
League  should  be  let  live  and  even 
aided  to  live.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  League,  its  plan  for 
Austria  is  thoroughly  admirable. 
That  plan  hangs  upon  the  credit  en- 
joyed by  the  League.  American  ap- 
proval of  that  plan  would  doubtless 
insure  its  success ;  but  it  would  boost 
the  League — therefore  away  with  it! 
America's  flouting  of  that  plan  may 
have  for  result  complete  extinguish- 
ment of  the  financial  credit  of  the 
League,  no  credits  for  Austria,  ruin 
of  Austria,  the  fat  in  the  fire  again 
in  south  central  Europe. 

We  Americans  may  be  resolved  to 
save  the  world,  but  we  appear  to  be 
insisting  that  it  must  be  in  our  own 
way.  In  the  meantime  a  great  deal 
worth  saving  may  be  lost ;  Austria 
for  one  example,  whose  contribution 
to  world  culture  is  something  very 
precious.  Can  it  be  that  ignorance 
or  Philistinism  is  responsible  for  tha 
behaviour  of  our  Government  in  this 
matter  of  Austria? 

That  Upper  Silesian 
Situation 


"TT  can  be  stated  with  emphasis  that, 
if  France  is  unable  to  acquiesce 
in  the  main  contentions  of  Britain 
and  insists  on  her  own  proposals,  the 
days  of  the  Anglo-French  entente 
are  numbered."  Thus  an  American 
journalist  writing  from  London,  and 
evidently,  like  most  American  jour- 
nalists, sympathizing  with  the  British 
official  attitude  on  the  Upper  Silesian 
question.  Let  the  French  knuckle 
under  ("acquiesce"  is  the  proper 
euphemism),  and  the  Entente  will 
survive  until  it  is  wrecked  on  some 
other  question.    Let  the  French  per- 
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sist  in  their  wicked  obstinacy,  and  the 
Entente,  alas,  must  go. 

"It  is  held  in  London  that  not  only 
will  the  French  plans  for  the  division 
of  Silesia  create  another  Alsace-Lor- 
raine question,  bound  to  produce  a 
great  war  in  the  future,  but  that  in 
the  interval  before  that  war  breaks 
out  the  whole  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  world  will  be  impeded."  So 
again  our  American  journalist,  writ- 
ing from  London.  To  which  it  may  be 
replied  that  adoption  of  the  British 
(German)  plan  for  the  division  of 
Upper  Silesia  would  give  the  German 
Reich  an  immense  access  of  the 
sinews  of  war,  just  the  access  re- 
quired to  enable  Germany  to  resume 
the  Drang  nach  Osten,  SUden,  and 
ultimately  ir<-.s7(  h,  at  no  distant  time. 
By  the  same  token  it  would  deprive 
Poland  of  resources  possession  of 
which  would  make  her  economically 
self-sutlicient  and  the  ally  France 
needs  for  her  security. 

"A  division  of  Upper  Silesia  which 
would  cripple  Germany  would  be  of 
no  .service  to  that  economic  rehabil- 
itation of  Europe  which,  as  President 
Harding's  instructions  to  Ambas- 
.sador  Harvey  .state,  is  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  America."  We  are  in- 
vited to  beg  the  question,  but  refuse 
to  do  .so.  The  French  plan  does  not 
propose  to  cripple  Germany  and  indi- 
rectly hit  the  American  pocketbook. 
Germany's  industrial  peaceful  neces- 
sities would,  under  the  French  plan, 
as  we  understand  it,  receive  their  due 
share  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Upper 
Silesia,  German  investments  would 
still  pay  fat  dividends.  Merely  the 
country  would  be  run  henceforth 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  ma- 
jority Poles  and  not  primarily  for  the 
enrichment  of  absentee  German  cap- 
italists and  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
German  Reich. 

"It  is  in  the  belief  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  will,  after  a  .study 
of  Tcilonel  Harvey's  reports,  exert  its 
influence  in  favor  of  what  the  British 
Government  is  convinced  can  be  the 
only  just  and  satisfactory  settlcmen* 
of  the  Silesian  controversy  that  Lloyd 
George  and  Curzon  are  going  to 
Paris."  To  be  sure,  Lloyd  George 
and  Curzon  are  goin^r  to  Paris  to  get 
what     the    dominant     influences     in 


Britain  conceive  will  serve  their  pres- 
ent turn.  Having  drawn  up  this  pro- 
gramme (to  which  they  are  the  more 
inclined  through  jealousy  of  French 
iiitlucnce  in  Kurope),  they  label  it 
noble  and  just,  and  they  are  counting 
on  the  appeal  of  these  labels  to 
America.  We  make  no  doubt  that  the 
British  (German)  division  of  Upper 
Silesia  would  improve  British  and 
American  trade  for  the  present,  but 
we  believe  that  in  the  long  run  it 
would  make  for  war  and  the  ruin  of 
trade. 

\\  liat  is  Doing  on  the 
\^ing-tzc  ? 

A  PEKING  dispatch  of  August  3 
tells  of  a  battle  on  a  ten-mile 
front  then  in  process  in  Hu-peh  Prov- 
ince, just  across  the  Yang-tze  from 
Yo-chau  in  Hu-nan.  Dispatches  of 
last  week  "reported  that  several  ar- 
mies of  the  Canton  Republic,  one 
comm.anded  by  Sun  Yat-sen  himself, 
were  converging  on  Hu-peh  Province. 
The  dispatch  of  August  3  is  obscure, 
but  .seems  to  intimate  that  part  of 
the  Cantonese  troops  had  got  across 
the  river  and  were  waiting  for  the 
rest  to  come  up  when  the  Peking 
commander  attacked.  The  Peking 
commander  is  Wang  Chan-yuan,  one 
of  the  sini.ster  triumvirate  of  north- 
ern militarists,  of  which  the  other 
two  are  Chang  Tso-lin  and  Tsao  Kun. 
Wang  Chan-yuan  is  Military  Inspec- 
tor of  the  provinces  of  Hu-nan  and 
Hu-peh.  His  chief  subordinate  in 
Hu-nan  was  General  Wu  Pei-fu.  It 
is  not  entirely  clear,  but  apparently 
Wu  Pei-fu  has  gone  over  to  Canton. 
If  .so,  we  may  be  sure  he  took  his 
army  with  him,  for  he  is  the  darling 
of  soldiers  and  people,  the  neare.st  to 
a  popular  hern  of  any  man  in  China. 
He  figured  prominently  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  An-fu  faction  and  there- 
after tried  to  give  a  liberal  turn  to 
developments  in  the  north.  Probably 
the  triumvirate  sent  him  down  to 
Hu-nan  to  get  him  well  away  from 
Peking.  If  he  has  gone  over  to  the 
Canton  Republic  (and  it  seems  he 
has),  Sun  Yat-sen  is  to  be  felicitated. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  old  Tory 
Chang  Tso-lin  is  a  man  of  resolution 


and  of  more  assured  military  capac- 
ity than  any  of  the  .southern  leaders. 
He  is  said  to  be  sending  all  the  troops 
he  can  muster,  including,  we  suppose, 
part  of  his  own  splendid  Manchu- 
rians,  to  the  help  of  General  Wang 
Chan-yuan.  We  await  with  great  in- 
terest a  clear  account  of  what  is  do- 
ing on  the  Yang-tze.  The  Washing- 
ton conferees  will  probably  have  to 
take  notice. 

The  Pliilo.sopliy  of 
Salesmanship 

4  LTHOUGH  all  salesmen  are  mid- 
dlemen  and,  as  such,  in  the  view 
of  many  social  prophets,  are  doomed 
to  final  extinction,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that,  with  all  their  faults,  they 
are  useful  servants  of  the  present  in- 
dustrial order.  It  is  common  to  glo- 
rify the  original  "producer"  and  the 
"ultimate  consumer,"  forgetting  that 
they  must  be  linked  together  by  mid- 
dlemen of  one  kind  and  another,  and 
that  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link.  So  also  it  would  be 
under  state  .socialism,  only  in  that 
case  the  middleman  would  be  a  civil 
servant — a  personality  very  different 
from  the  sanguine  salesman  of  the 
present  day. 

Goods  do  not  sell  themselves — that 
is  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  sales- 
manship. After  or  before  u.seful 
things  are  created,  their  existence 
must  be  made  known  and  their  quali- 
ties described ;  there  must  be  oppor- 
tunity, if  possible,  to  .see,  hear,  taste, 
smell,  or  touch  them,  as  the  ca.se  may 
be ;  the  prospective  buyer  must  have 
advice,  his  wi.shes  mu.st  be  consulted, 
his  desires  gratified.  All  this  is  done 
through  .salesman.ship,  which  may 
contribute  to  the  highest  ends  or  pan- 
der to  the  lowest  vices. 

Few  persons  in  (he  modern  world 
live  on  so  high  a  plane  as  to  have  no 
need  of  salesmanship.  Many  an  au- 
thor regrets  that  his  work  has  not 
been  properly  advertised  or  otherwise 
brought  to  public  notice.  Many  an 
artist  has  complained  that  his  picture 
was  skied,  or  hung  in  a  bad  light. 
Many  a  poet — but  poets,  writing  for 
the  Muse  alone,  are  the  exception 
which  proves  the  rule.  Farmers, 
however,  are  very  conscious  of  their 
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lack  of  salesmanship,  a  vital  factor 
in  the  marketing  of  their  crops.  Man- 
ufacturers seldom  have  trouble  to  in- 
crease output ;  it  is  the  selling  end  of 
the  business  that  gives  them  sleepless 
nights.  In  general,  then,  inability  to 
sell,  whatever  its  cause,  diminishes 
production  and  the  national  income. 

In  the  light  of  such  facts  as  these, 
the  modern  salesman,  the  glorified 
clerk  or  agent  or  "drummer,"  ap- 
pears as  a  sort  of  missionary,  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  expenditure  to  the 
"ultimate  consum.er."  Certainly  most 
people  are  in  need  of  instruction 
along  these  lines,  for  they  scarcely 
know  what  they  want,  and  seldom 
what  they  really  need.  They  have  to 
be  told,  for  the  promotion  of  better 
and  higher  living,  what  books  to  read, 
what  music  and  plays  to  hear,  what 
kind  of  food  to  eat,  what  sort  of 
clothes  to  wear.  So  few  people  ever 
ask  for  a  life  insurance  policy  that 
when  one  does  he  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  Farmers'  wives  did  not 
ask  for  the  cream  separator,  though 
they  had  slaved  in  the  old-fashioned 
dairy  time  out  of  mind.  All  the  new 
commodities,  all  the  great  improve- 
ments and  inventions,  have  been 
"sold"  to  the  world  by  eager  and  per- 
suasive salesmen — only  thus  could 
the  inertia  of  mankind  be  overcome. 

Finally — and  this  is  the  transfigu- 
ration of  the  sales-agent — people  are 
beginning  to  interpret  the  whole  of 
life  in  terms  of  salesmanship.  For 
example,  it  is  common  to  speak  of 
"selling"  an  idea,  instead  of  popular- 
izing it;  of  "selling"  a  university  to 
the  public  instead  of  making  friend.5 
or  winning  supporters  for  it ;  of 
"selling"  the  Gospel,  instead  of 
preaching  or  propagating  it ;  of  "sell- 
ing" oneself,  in  the  sense  of  making 
one's  services  suitably  appreciated 
and  remunerated.  To  this  way  of 
thinking  everybody — except,  possi- 
bly, a  scholar  or  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school — has  something  to 
sell.  Physicians,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, teachers,  authors,  artists,  char- 
ity workers,  soldiers,  and  statesmen, 
are  all  "sales-persons,"  offering  goods 
or  services  to  the  world  and  desiring 
something  in  return,  whether  for 
themselves  or  others.  Thus  the  idea 
of    service,    to    which    professional 


people  bow,  and  the  thought  of  pay, 
which  the  commercial  worship,  meet 
upon  a  median  plane,  the  ideal  being 
commercialized  and  the  commercial 
idealized.  Yet  surely  it  is  a  sign 
of  poverty  in  thought  and  language, 
when  so  many  and  various  activities 
are  grouped  under  a  single  category. 

One  must  not  forget  the  shady  side 
of  salesmanship.  A  small  but  pesti- 
lent minority  of  sales-persons  play 
upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
the  public,  selling  worthless  things, 
or  things  buyers  do  not  need.  To  these 
gentry  the  public  are  a  lot  of  silly 
lambs,  made  to  be  fleeced,  and  they 
have  no  compunction  about  doing  the 
work  in  a  scientific  and  thorough 
manner.  So  there  are  sellers  of  gold 
bricks  and  blue  sky,  bunco-steerers, 
swindlers,  and  parasites  of  every 
kind,  lying  m  wait  in  the  paths  of 
commerce,  like  the  pirates  and  high- 
waymen so  common  in  former  times. 

Moreover,  the  legitimate  and  honest 
salesmen,  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
have  a  certain  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  citizen  in  that  they  are 
trained  to  their  work  and  are  con- 
stantly making  powerful  suggestions, 
which  the  uninitiated  find  it  very  hard 
to  resist.  Equipped  with  native  abil- 
ity and  long  experience,  supplement- 
ed, perhaps,  by  the  study  of  applied 
psychology  and  other  basic  theory, 
they  have  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  enabling  them  to 
touch  the  springs  of  action  and  ob- 
tain, in  many  cases,  such  response 
as  they  desire.  The  unfortunate  con- 
sumer of  limited  income  is  in  a  bad 
way,  surrounded  by  salesmen  and 
their  many  inventions,  bombarded 
from  all  sides  by  invitations  to  buy, 
and  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
live  within  his  means. 

But  the  buyers  of  great  retail 
houses,  as  well  as  many  of  the  small 
retailers,  are  no  mere  suggestible 
victims  of  shrewd  salesmen,  but  com- 
petent business  men  who  have  no 
trouble  in  holding  their  own  against 
all  comers.  It  is  a  case  of  Greek 
meeting  Greek,  with  the  advantage, 
if  any,  on  the  side  of  the  defense. 
And  even  the  less  competent  retailers 
have  little  to  fear  from  the  salesmen 
of  good  houses,  whose  business  it  is 
to  cany  them  along  and  to  make  of 


them  prosperous  and  profitable  cus- 
tomers. 

As  to  the  "ultimate  consumers" 
who,  in  fact,  include  all  the  people  of 
the  country,  in  their  capacity  as  buy- 
ers of  usable  goods  and  services,  their 
defenses  may  be  vastly  strengthened 
by  training  in  domestic  economy,  in 
the  knowledge  of  relative  values,  and 
in  bargaining  ability,  so  that  they 
may  cope  on  fairly  even  terms  with 
the  retail  sales-persons,  who  are  their 
chief  antagonists.  This  struggle  and 
balancing  of  opposing  forces  reminds 
one  of  the  efforts  of  naval  inventors 
and  manufacturers  to  find,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  projectile  that  will  pierce  any 
armor  plate,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
make  armor  plate  so  tough  as  to  re- 
sist any  projectile  whatever.  The  at- 
tack develops  the  defense,  and  the  de- 
fense the  attack,  until,  perceiving  the 
futility  of  it  all,  the  principals  in  the 
contest,  if  not  the  subordinates,  be- 
gin to  talk  of  disarmament. 

So,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  lower 
salesmanship  that  plays  upon  the 
pride,  the  vanity,  the  envy  of  the  cus- 
tomer, and  all  the  other  weak  points 
in  his  character,  will  gradually  be 
displaced  by  the  simple,  candid  offer 
of  a  good  article  at  a  fair  price;  and 
the  suspicious,  wasteful  higgling  of 
the  market  will  give  way  to  the 
friendly  conference  between  buyer 
and  seller,  by  which  both  are  satis- 
fied because  neither  has  obtained  un- 
due advantage.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  higher  salesmanship  is  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  although  the  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey  have  not  yet  been 
driven  from  the  field.  Until  that  day 
arrives,  the  buyer  who  trades  out- 
side the  pale  must  needs  beware.  As 
for  the  spendthrift  and  the  gambler, 
they  will  learn,  if  at  all.  only  by  the 
bitter  consequences  of  their  folly. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doin"- 


ITIic  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  most  imiHirtaiit  news  of  the  world  for  the 
^tvin  days  ciiiled  AuRilst  0.1 

THE  SLTKKMK  lOUNClL:  The 
Supreme  Council  meets  at  Paris  on  Au- 
vrust  8.  The  following-named  matters  call 
lor  decisions: 

1.  The  question  of  Allied  reinforce- 
ments for  Upjier  Silesia. 

2.  The  Upper  Silesian  boundary 
["featuring"  the  meeting.] 

3.  Allied  occupation  of  Dusseldorf, 
Duisburg  and  Ruhrort;  the  Rhine  cus- 
toms barriers.  Shall  these  "penalties"  be 
lifted? 

4.  Action  concerning  Germans  ac- 
cused of  war-crimes,  in  the  light  of  the 
Leipsic  trials. 

5.  The  joint  report  of  M.  Loucheur 
and  Dr.  Rathenau,  proposing  methods  to 
facilitate  reparation  payments. 

6.  The  plight  of  Austria.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  Financial  Committee  of 
the  League  of  Nations  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Austria  remains  a  pro- 
gramme; it  does  not  blossom  into  credits 

or  Austria.  But  one  way  or  another 
Austria  must  have  credits,  and  right 
soon;  or  there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay, 
,ind  no  mistake. 

7.  Relief  for  the  starving  mouths  on 
the  Volga  i  including  discussion  of  the 
question  "When  is  Mercy  not  Mercy?"). 

8.  Action  on  the  complaints  of  the 
Albanians  against  the  Serbs  and  the 
Greeks;  determination  of  the  Albanian 
boundaries.  An  elegant  little  group  of 
problems;  Balkanized  to  the  Hth  degree. 

9.  The  Turki.sh  Problem;  which, 
thanks  to  the  Supreme  Council,  pre.sents 
a  muddlement  of  proud  compare  with 
anything  in  human  annals. 

When,  V>y  wise  decisions  upon  the 
above  matters,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  have  induced  celestial 
harmony  and  peace  among  the  jarring 
atoms  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  they 
will  \>e  in  better  plight  to  find  .solutions 
for  the  Celestial  and  Pacific  problems  to 
l^  debated  at  Washington;  a.s  the  Tokyo 
press  slyly  obser^•es. 

THE  WASHINGTON  CONP^EH- 
ENCE:  Foreign  Minister  Uchida  of 
Japan  hof)ea  that  a  substantial  reduction 
in  armament.s  will  be  agreed  on;  in  which 
f-aiie  he  would  spend  the  money  thus 
-;ive<l  to  Japan  on  education.  That  of 
'  <•  is  the  true  solution  of  the  arma- 
:  problem  for  us  all,  provide<l  it  shall 
li«  the  right  sort  of  education.  The 
which  suggests  a  logomachy  more  es- 
•••nfially  cruel  than  war  of  poison  gas 
and  aerial  bombs. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  drawn  up  :i  list  of  twenty- 
one  subjects  which  it  will  not  di.scuss  at 
the  Washington  Conference.     The  Jap- 


anese have  caught  the  true  spirit.  They 
are  resolved  to  avoid  any  possibility  of 
friction.  The  only  subjects  specifically 
natiied  by  the  rumor  are  Yap,  Shantung, 
and  Japanese  policy  in  Siberia. 

What's  this?  What's  this?  China  and 
Jai)an  to  coOperate  at  the  conference  in 
urging  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
racial  eiiuality?    (Josh! 

Another  rumor  alleges  that  Japan  will 
propose  that  the  invitation  to  Italy  to 
I)articipate  in  the  conference  be  with- 
drawn and  that  Holland  be  invited  in- 
stead; since  Holland  has  vast  interests 
in  the  Pacific,  while  Italy  has  none  to 
speak  of.    There  is  logic  in  this. 

The  Tokyo  pacifists  are  proposing  de- 
molition of  the  American  fortifications 
and  naval  bases  on  Pacific  islands,  and 
likewi.se  of  the  much  less  important 
Japanese  ditto  ( exclusive,  of  course,  of 
Japan  proper).  This  too  is  logical.  Being 
a  sport,  we  smile,  but  'tis  a  very  forced 
smile. 

RUSSIA:'  Chicherin  has  sent  a  note 
to  the  Governments  of  the  United  State.-^, 
Great  Britain,  France,  China,  and  Japan, 
protesting  against  the  omission  to  invite 
the  Moscow  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  (evi- 
dently the  protege  of  the  former)  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  Washington  conference. 
"The  absence  of  the  Russian  Government 
can  only  have  as  result  to  make  Russia 
ignore  any  decision  reached."  So  Chich- 
erinian ! 

The  Moscow  authorities  have  agreed 
to  release  the  Americans  held  prisoner  in 
Russia  in  order  to  obtain  aid  for  Rus- 
sia's starving  millions  from  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration.  By  this  cruel 
piece  of  "sharp  practice"  Mr.  Hoover  has 
incurred  the  censure  of  "liberals." 

The  irrepressible  Paris  press  must 
needs  still  talk  of  intervention  in  Russia. 

The  Soviet  authorities  admit  47,000 
cases  of  cholera  in  Russia.  That  terror 
is  spreading. 

The  Russian  emigres  at  Paris  have  it 
all  figured  out  that  the  Russian  non- 
partisan Famine  Relief  Committee  of 
Sixty-three  is  going  to  be  transformed 
into  the  governing  body  of  Russia.  That 
would  be  nice.  But  we  fancy  that  Lenin, 
Trotsky  ct  Cie  are  going  to  keep  a  pretty 
strict  watch  on  said  Committee. 

CHINA  :  A  survey  of  trade  conditions 
recently  publishe<l  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  has  the  following,  so  well  and 
truly  said  that  we  quote  it: 

An  nutslaiuling  feature  of  the  Chini'sr  char 
acter  is  commercial  honor,  and  the  Chinaman 
drmandk  an  c<|n:illy  IiikIi  standard  from  the 
foreigner.  One  i|i  vhition  from  al'solnic  inles- 
rily  on  the  i>arl  of  your  represcnt.itive  would 
prohahly  destroy  yfuir  hiisincss  in  China.  The 
Chinese  merchant  is  noted  for  his  liberality  in 


all   his  dealings,  is  tenacious  as   to  all   that   i 
material,  with  cmniiarative  disregard  lor  triflr- 
iu\er  lettinj!  a  transaction  fall  through  on  ai 
loiiiit  ni  punctilio.  yieldiiiK  to  the  prejudices  ot 
olliers   wlurever   il  can  he  done   without   male- 
rial  di.sadvanlane.     Judicial   proceiUire  heiiiK  an 
aliomination    to    respectable    Chinese,    their    m 
lurity    in   connnercial   transactions   is  liased  a^ 
iniiih  upon  reason,  jjood  faith  and  non-repudia 
tioii  as  is  that  of  U'esteni  nations  upon  verbal 
hnessu  in  the  construction  of  conlraels. 

The  woes  of  China  are  innumerable. 
She  does  not  deserve  them;  for  her  mid- 
dle and  lower  clas.ses  are  the  most  honest, 
hard-working,  frugal  and  thrifty  in  the 
world.  Her  woes  are  due  to  that  p.seudo- 
religion  Confucianism,  which  encourages 
unrestrained  reproduction.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Chinese  virtues  are 
largely  due  to  that  admirable  ethical  sys- 
tem Confucianism.  It  would  be  a  great 
boon  for  China  if  some  great  commenta- 
tor should  produce  an  exegesis  of  the 
Confucian  Canon  which  should  supplant 
that  of  Chu  Hsi. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA :  Senator  Reed  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Campbell-Willis  Bill  (or 
"Volstead  Act,  Jr."  or  "Anti-Beer  Bill"), 
"making  it  a  felony  punishable  by  five 
years  in  the  penitentiary  or  a  $10,000 
fine,  or  both,  for  any  agent  or  officer  of 
the  Government  to  violate  the  constitu- 
tional or  legal  rights  of  a  citizen  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibition  laws." 
I  N.  Y.  Times  report). 

The  bill,  of  course,  is  too  dead  right 
to  be  passed;  but  perhaps  its  introduc- 
tion indicates  the  way  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing. Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  at  last  grown  indignant 
at  certain  methods  of  prohibition  en- 
forcement: the  contemptuous  flouting  of 
constitutional  guarantees  and  legal 
rights,  the  vile  inquisitions,  the  brutality 
extending  to  cruel  assaults  and  even 
murder. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  The  Dail  Ei- 
reann  meets  on  Aug.  16.  The  British 
(Jovernment  has  announced  its  intention 
to  release  all  the  members  thereof  held 
by  it  in  prison  or  detention  camp. 

The  insurgent  Moors  in  the  Spanish 
Zone  of  Morocco  continue  to  defeat  and 
capture  Spanish  detachments  and  to 
mas.sacre  their  prisoners.  The  .Spaniards 
will  do  well  to  study  French  methods. 

The  Poles  are  disgruntled  because  they 
did  not  get  full  control  of  Dan/.ig.  They 
are  therefore  making  a  port  at  Putzig  on 
the  Baltic,  and  may  make  another  on  the 
X'istula. 

Communist  detachments  and  striking 
workmen  in  Vladivostok  and  vicinity 
have  been  attacking  troops  of  the  Pro- 
visional (Kappelile)  Government.  Jap- 
anese troops  joined  in  suppressing  them. 
Henry  W.  Bunn 
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The  Economic  Ideal 


IT  is  surprising,  in  view  of  all  that  has 
been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  econo- 
mists, that  no  one  has  seriously  charged 
them  with  being  responsible  for  the  war, 
and  for  the  prospective  continuance  of 
war  as  an  inevitable  phase  of  national 
life.  The  case  is  simple.  They  have 
emphasized  the  notion  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  greatest  possible  wealth  is 
the  proper  purpose  of  national  activity. 
Governments  have  taken  the  hint,  and 
founded  their  policy  on  this  notion.  They 
have  neglected  to  encourage  the  full  ex- 
ploitation of  national  resources,  particu- 
larly agriculture,  because  it  has  been 
evident  that  labor  and  capital  when  de- 
voted to  these  resources  would  cause  the 
national  wealth  accumulated  to  be  less 
than  the  possible  maximum. 

In  pursuit  of  this  ideal  old  nations  be- 
come dependent  on  the  new  nations;  they 
remain  in  this  dependence  until  in  the 
new  nations  the  domestic  consumption  of 
food  and  other  essential  products  be- 
comes equal  to  the  domestic  production, 
when,  of  course,  the  old  nations  lose  their 
source  of  supplies.  As  long  as  the  new 
nations  have  a  surplus,  the  old  nations 
may  continue  to  live,  even  though  they 
refuse  to  exploit  fully  their  resources, 
unless  they  should  happen  to  be  forced 
into  isolation.  Foreign  trade  is  thus 
necessary  as  a  means  for  satisfying  cer- 
tain fundamental  wants;  for  in  the 
course  of  time  they  have  increased  in 
population;  by  manufacturing  they  have 
become  rich  to  an  extent  that  would  not 
have  been  attainable  through  agriculture 
or  by  working  to  supply  directly  their 
own  wants;  and  they  have  created  for 
themselves  a  standard  of  wants,  con- 
veniences, and  luxuries  not  to  be  main- 
tained without  foreign  commerce.  All 
the  old  nations  are  in  this  state;  in  fact, 
a  nation  is  old  when  it  is  dependent  on 
its  offspring,  or  on  other  members  of  the 
rising  generation  of  states;  in  this  man- 
ner nations  are  thrown  into  a  life-and- 
death  rivalry  among  themselves  for  trade 
with  new  nations,  a  struggle  that  csn- 
templates  the  alternatives  of  famine  and 
war.  This  state  of  the  old  nation  is  not 
necessarily  due  to  the  absence  of  poten- 
tial capacity  in  the  land,  but  it  may  re- 
sult from  the  fact  that  laborers  have 
been  called  away  from  agriculture  and 
other  forms  of  production  that  might 
satisfy  essential  national  wants  directly, 
or  that  the  inhabitants,  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  the  Government  pursuing  its 
economic  ideal,  have  become  unwilling 
to  put  forth  a  kind  of  etfort  which  is 
needed  in  order  to  secure  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Great  Britain  furnishes  an  illustration. 
It  has  grown  rich  at  the  expense  of  eco- 
nomic   independence.       A    considerable 


part  of  its  fertile  lands  have  lain  idle, 
when  intensive  cultivation  generally  ap- 
plied would  have  produced  the  needed 
means  of  subsistence.  In  this  case  there 
would  have  been  less  extensive  accumula- 
tions of  riches  than  the  nation  has  in 
fact  acquired,  but  at  the  same  time  less 
dependence  on  other  nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  two  hundi-ed  and  fifty 
years  of  Japanese  isolation  show  some  of 
the  beneficent  results  of  a  nation  living 
by  itself  and  for  itself.  As  long  as  it 
continued  in  this  state,  it  remained  true 
to  its  fundamental  quality;  it  developed 
along  lines  indicated  by  its  racial  genius; 
and  whatever  distinction  of  character  or 
excellence  of  artistic  production  the  na- 
tion possesses  was  matured  in  the  period 
of  its  material  and  spiritual  independ- 
ence. Its  experience,  moreover,  shows 
a  way  to  avoid  the  leveling  and  vulgariz- 
ing ideal  of  world  union. 

Incidentally,  however,  a  proposed  world 
union  in  its  most  aggravated  form, 
with  commercial  boycott  and  blockade  as 
a  substitute  for  war,  appeals  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  economic  mind;  for,  while 
war  destroys  the  most  effective  elements 
of  the  population,  under  the  new  weapon 
a  nation  not  terrified  by  the  shock  of 
battle  may  persist  unreasonably  in  its 
stubborn  resistance,  and  even  then  the 
destruction  is  principally  of  women,  chil- 
dren, and  other  persons  economically  use- 
less by  age  or  infirmity.  Thus,  under 
the  new  dispensation  of  internationalism, 
the  nation  coerced  is  left  with  a  higher 
average  of  personal  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction, and  with  fewer  stomachs  to 
satisfy. 

And  there  will  no  doubt  be  ample  op- 
portunity to  try  this  new  and  beneficent 
method  for  maintaining  world  peace;  for 
under  the  existing  economic  regime  the 
tendency  of  old  nations  is  to  become 
more  and  more  dependent  on  the  new. 
Their  outlook  towards  the  future  is 
either  to  become  self-sufficing,  to  forgo, 
perhaps,  the  maximum  of  riches  that 
might  otherwise  be  obtained,  or  to  con- 
tinue the  present  course,  neglecting  the 
primary  national  resources,  and  manu- 
facturing articles  to  be  exchanged  for 
food  products  and  various  kinds  of  raw 
material.  This  second  process  presumes 
a  continuance  of  rivalry  of  old  nations 
among  themselves,  a  rivalry  in  seeking 
commodities  essential  to  national  exist- 
ence through  the  channels  of  commerce. 
When  the  available  supplies  in  the  new 
nations  become  less  abundant,  the  rivalry 
among  the  old  nations  in  seeking  these 
supplies  grows  more  acute;  and  where 
it  is  a  question  of  food  or  no  food  the 
rivalry  knows  no  limit. 

The  outlook  of  the  old  nations  is,  then, 
towards  a  sharper  rivalry;  none  is  dis- 


posed to  withdraw  from  the  contest;  for 
all,  depending  on  the  new  nations  for 
food  and  other  essential  articles,  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  desperate  pursuit,  and 
hitherto  war  has  appeared  as  a  remedy 
for  their  difficulties.  An  incident  of  this 
rivalry  is  the  search  for  unoccupied  terri- 
tory, or  territory  where  agricultural  pro- 
duction may  be  easily  made  to  exceed 
the  simple  wants  of  the  primitive  oc- 
cupants, "a  place  in  the  sun,"  where  the 
conditions  of  a  new  but  dependent  na- 
tion may  be  established. 

One  can  not  predict  the  time  when 
the  conflict  among  the  old  nations  will 
become  a  mortal  combat,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world  in  the  last  few  years 
shows  how  near  the  recent  war  came  to 
assuming  that  character  for  some  of  the 
nations  engaged.  Without  a  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  old  nations, 
without  acquiring  a  new  economic  ideal 
and  being  willing  to  exploit  fully  the 
national  resources,  even  at  a  less  gain 
than  the  possible  maximum,  their  ulti- 
mate fate  would  appear  to  be  that  of  the 
nations  whose  careers  are  now  only  an 
historic  memory.  In  such  an  outcome 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary,  for  one 
of  the  most  striking  facts  of  history  is 
that  nations  die,  although  living  nations 
seldom,  if  ever,  see  their  own  tragic 
end;  they  are  blind  to  their  ultimate 
fate,  for  the  material  and  spiritual 
changes  attending  national  decline  do  not 
appear  to  the  on-looking  generation  to 
be  other  than  events  or  stages  in  na- 
tional growth. 

But  when  nations  die  it  is  not  always 
by  an  agonizing  process.  When  they  die 
by  a  slow  decline  of  the  population  in 
time  of  peace,  the  period  of  approaching 
dissolution  is  not  always  or  necessarily  a 
period  of  individual  discomfort  or  un- 
happiness.  The  process  may  even  be  at- 
tended by  increasing  individual  well-be- 
ing. The  families  are  small,  and  the 
domestic  income  suffers  a  less  minute 
division  than  would  be  the  case  if  more 
children  were  born.  The  members  of 
the  mature  generation  have  more  leisure 
and  a  greater  measure  of  release  from 
the  drudgery  of  life.  The  members  of 
the  younger  generation  may  have  more 
careful  attention  in  their  early  years, 
superior  conditions  and  appliances  for 
ameliorating  the  circumstances  of  child- 
hood, ampler  facilities  for  education, 
more  ready  access  to  the  means  of  social 
amusements,  and  a  more  cheerful  out- 
look towards  the  future.  But  nations 
that  are  thrust  down  by  violence  in  the 
struggle  among  themselves  for  the  favors 
the  new  nations  are  able  to  bestow  pre- 
sent a  very  different  aspect  of  individual 
personal  life:  hunger,  disease,  bodily 
mutilation,  with  their  demoralizing  ef- 
fects, and  all  the  inconspicuous  and 
unrecorded  horrors  of  war. 

Bernard  Mo3eb 

Paris 
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The  Colonies  and  the  Empire 


''pilp:  recent  British  Imperial  Confer- 
A.  ence  in  London  briiitrs  up  »n  internal 
prolilem  within  the  Empire  which  is  he- 
coming  increasingly  urgent.  It  is  the 
problem  of  reconstructing  the  British 
Government  on  a  constitutionally  im- 
perial basis,  in  order  to  give  the  overseas 
colonies,  especially  the  Dominions,  a  po- 
sition of  executive  authority  in  London. 
To  what  proportions  the  problem  has 
K'rown  appeared  in  the  New  Zealand 
House  of  Representatives  at  Wellington 
when  Downie  Stewart,  a  member,  de- 
clared during  the  debate  on  the  Versailles 
Treaty  that  New  Zealand's  signature  of 
the  Treaty  constituted  not  an  act  of 
union  with,  but  an  act  of  separation 
from.  Great  Britain,  and  created  a  posi- 
tion which  .sooner  or  later  the  Powers 
would  want  to  see  defined. 

The  problem  has  now  cropped  up  again 
in  the  demand,  voiced  by  \V.  M.  Hughes, 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  at  the  1921 
Imperial  Conference  which  has  just 
clo.^ed  in  l^ndon,  for  a  review  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  by  the  Dominion 
Prime  Ministers  with  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  to  be  held  preliminary  to  the 
Disarmament  Conference  in  Washington 
next  November.  This  demand  goes 
straight  to  the  core  of  the  problem.  It 
is  around  the  question  of  foreign  rela- 
tions that  it  centres.  It  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  British  Foreign  Office,  while 
administering  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  Empire,  is  responsible  only  to  the 
electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As 
Andrew  Fisher,  Australian  High  Com- 
missioner in  London,  said  recently:  "If 
I  had  stayed  in  Scotland,  I  should  have 
been  able  to  heckle  my  Member  on  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy  and  to  vote  for 
or  against  him  on  that  ground.  I  went 
to  Australia.  I  have  been  Prime  Minis- 
ter. But  all  the  time  1  have  had  no  say 
whatever  about  foreign  policy — no  say 
whatever.  Now  that  can't  go  on.  There 
must  be  some  change.  In  fact,  two  years 
Ijefore  the  war,  Sir  Robert  Borden  told 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  "It  has 
been  declared  in  the  pa-st,  and  even  in 
recent  years,  that  the  responsibility  for 
foreign  policy  would  not  be  shared  by 
Great  Britain  with  the  Dominions.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  adherence  to  such  a 
position  would  have  but  one,  and  that  a 
moat    disastrous,    result." 

The  problem  has  grown  up  with  the 
almost  overnight  growth  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  British  Parliament  is  some 
six  centuries  old,  but  the  British  P^mpire 
in  anything  like  its  present  composition 
is  very  much  younger  than  that.  Queen 
Victoria  was  declared  sovereign  of  India 
only  sixty-three  years  ago,  the  Dominion 
'f  Canada  is  but  fifty-four  years  old,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  twenty,  the 


Dominion  of  New  Zealand  fourteen,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  eleven,  and  the 
protectorate  of  Kgyjit  and  the  Sudan  is 
a  youngster  of  seven.  But  the  same 
Parliament  whiih  once  advised  the 
Crown  on  the  administration  of  Eng- 
land's 50,000  square  miles,  now  advi.ses 
the  crown  on  the  administration  of  the 
Empire's  1. "^,000,000  square  miles,  and 
outside  of  the  United  Kingdom,  none  of 
the  Empire's  i:}.0(tO,000  .square  niile.s, 
whether  the  great  continent-wide  do- 
minions or  the  liiiieliest  rock  in  mid- 
ocean,  has  yet  secured  any  position  of 
constitutional  authority  in  Parliament. 
Under  the  British  Constitution,  Parlia- 
ment is  competent  to  legislate  on  any 
subject  for  any  part  of  the  Empire,  yet 
Parliament  is  answerable  to  the  elect- 
orate of  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  or 
some  .50,000,000  out  of  the  total  of  400,- 
000,000  inhabitants  to  which  the  Empire 
has  swelled  in  the  last  century. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  problem 
will  be  better  appreciated  if  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Empire  is  first  understood. 
The  British  Empire  of  to-day  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
first  two  sections,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Indian  Empire,  may  be  left  out 
of  consideration  for  the  present  as  ir- 
relevant to  this  discussion.  With  these 
two  sections  eliminated,  everything  else 
in  the  Empire  may  be  included  under  the 
convenient  and  sufficiently  accurate 
designation  of  colonies.  These  colonies, 
which  number  over  fifty  distinct  govern- 
ments, fall  roughly  into  three  classes: 

(1)  Crown  colonies.  These  are  ad- 
ministered from  London  direct  and  their 
finances  are  under  London's  absolute  con- 
trol. Gibraltar  and  Basutoland  are  two 
somewhat  varying  examples. 

(2).  Colonies  possessing  representa- 
tive institutions  but  not  responsible  gov- 
ernment. These  are  governed  by  their 
own  legislative  bodies  which,  however, 
are  partly  elected  and  partly  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  and  their  finances,  while 
not  under  London's  direct  control,  are 
influenced  in  important  departures  by 
London's  opinion.  Bermuda  and  Malta 
are  examples  of  this  class  of  colony. 

(3)  Colonies  possessing  both  repre- 
sentative institutions  and  full  responsible 
government.  These  have  local  parlia- 
ments of  their  own  and  enjoy  complete 
control  of  their  finances,  with  the  Crown 
exercising  the  right  to  veto  only  in  the 
case  of  certain  specified  classes  of  legis- 
lation. Newfoundland  is  an  example  of 
this  class  of  colony.  In  a  few  instances, 
adjacent  colonies  of  this  class,  while  re- 
serving full  local  sovereignty  to  them- 
selves, have  dcU'gated  certain  inter-co- 
lonial powers  to  a  specially  created  fed- 
eral Government  which  has  been  recog- 


nized by  Parliament.  Thus  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick formed  a  federated  Government 
which  Parliament  recognized  by  the  Brit- 
ish North  America  Act  of  1867  under 
the  title  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Thus 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was 
formed,  thus  the  Dominion  of  New  Zeal- 
and and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (ex- 
cept that,  in  South  Africa's  case,  union 
of  the  colonial  Governments  was  pre- 
ferred to  federation). 

At  this  stage  of  British  Imperial 
growth,  the  problem  is  that  of  securing 
to  the  colonies,  especially  the  colonies  en- 
joying full  responsible  government,  a 
constitutional  and  executive  standing  in 
the  British  Government.  To  this  end, 
four  plans   have  been   proposed. 

The  first,  which  has  been  advance<l  by 
Lord  Grey,  is  to  appoint  the  commercial 
agents  of  the  colonies  in  London  Privy 
Councillors  and  to  constitute  them  a 
Board  of  Advice  to  assist  the  British 
Cabinet  on  Colonial  affairs. 

The  second  plan,  which  Lord  Bryce 
favors,  is  the  constitution  of  an  Imperial 
Council  to  advise  Parliament  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  recasting  of  the  War  Of- 
fice, the  Admiralty,  and  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice on  an  actually  Imperial  basis.  This 
scheme  has,  however,  been  criticized  as 
being  only  another  edition  of  the  present 
Imperial  Conference.  What  is  needed, 
it  is  felt,  is  a  body  constitutional  in 
origin,  representative  in  character,  and 
supreme  in  its  decisions. 

The  third  scheme  is  to  recast  Parlia- 
ment on  a  basis  representative  of  all  the 
colonies  possessing  full  responsible  gov- 
ernment. For  this,  it  is  felt,  no  change 
in  the  British  Constitution  would  be 
necessary.  A  certain  number  of  life 
peerages  would  be  conferred  on  political 
leaders  from  overseas  to  make  them 
eligible  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an- 
other Reform  Act  would  recast  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  House  of  Commons, 
so  that,  w'ithout  increasing  its  member- 
ship, it  would  become  representative  of 
all  the  responsible  colonies.  The  vast 
changes  of  which  this  would  be  the  first 
are  indicated,  however,  V)y  the  fact  that 
Imperial  and  Home  finances  would  prob- 
ably require  two  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer from  the  first. 

The  fourth  scheme  is  to  reduce  the 
present  Parliament  to  the  status  of  a 
local  Parliament  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  to  create  a  new  Imperial  Parliament. 
"The  development  must  end  if  the  Em- 
pire is  to  be  preserved  intact,"  Lord  Sel- 
borne  has  said,  "in  a  Parliament  of  the 
Empire."  Representation  for  the  Crown 
colonies  has  not  yet  been  worked  into 
this  scheme,  although  Lord  Milner  would 
give  them  a  seat  in  the  proposed  Imperial 
Cabinet.  Lord  Milner,  however,  would 
have  a  new  Parliament  created  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  would  bestow  Im- 
perial status  on  the  present  Parliament 
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with  its  six  centuries  of  tradition.  He 
would  have  it  cut  down  in  membership, 
its  constituencies  greatly  increased  in 
size,  and  its  duties  limited  to  Imperial 
and  foreign  affairs,  retaining,  however, 
the  overriding  power  which  in  strict 
Constitutional  theory  it  possesses  to-day, 
of  legislating  on  any  subject  for  any 
part  of  the  Empire.     Under  it,  the  new 


Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  (or 
the  new  Parliaments  of  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland)  would  have  the 
same  status  and  the  same  constitutional 
origin  as  the  Canadian,  Australian,  New 
Zealand,  South  African,  and  the  other 
local  Parliaments  of  the  Empire. 

Clair  Price 


On  the  Examination  of  Immi 
grants  Abroad 


THE  recent  heavy  influx  of  immi- 
grants, with  the  resulting  congestion 
at  our  ports  of  entry  and  increased  dif- 
ficulty of  effective  examination,  has 
brought  to  the  fore  again  the  rather 
old  proposal  of  conducting  the  examina- 
tion of  immigrants  as  far  as  possible  in 
their  home  land,  or  at  least  at  the  ports 
of  embarkation.  Such  a  plan  of  adjudi- 
cating immigration  cases  before  the  voy- 
age is  made,  instead  of  here,  would  bene- 
fit ourselves  and  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  prospective  immigrants.  The  way 
in  which  we  have  been  administering  our 
laws  has  resulted  in  untold  hardship  and 
misery.  Among  the  rejected  cases  at 
Ellis  Island  or  our  other  receiving  sta- 
tions any  day  you  may  meet  families  who 
have  sold  their  fai'ms  and  homes  and  all 
their  belongings  to  pay  their  passage 
from  Europe  and  get  a  start  in  this  coun- 
try, only  to  be  debarred  here  or  to  find 
that  one  or  more  members  of  the  family 
are  inadmissible.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  misery  and  hardship  that  could  be 
saved  if  these  people  had  been  told  of 
the  possibility  of  their  rejection  or, 
better  still,  could  have  been  either  de- 
barred or  accepted  before  they  sold  all 
their  worldly  possessions.  Exclusion  is 
a  tragedy  in  many  cases;  in  practically 
all  it  means  great  loss  and  suffering.  The 
nearer  the  source  we  can  get  in  our  ex- 
amination, the  better  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Attractive  and  humane  as  this  pro- 
posal is,  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
way,  so  many  in  fact  that  a  number  of 
careful  students  of  immigration  believe 
it  impracticable.  Among  the  arguments 
against  it  are  the  facts  that  foreign  ex- 
amination could  not  be  final;  that  it 
would  remove  the  examiners  from  ef- 
fective control  (and  if  inspection  is  often 
defective  at  our  ports  where  we  can 
watch  it,  what  assurance  have  we,  aslts 
Mr.  Hall*,  that  it  will  be  any  better 
thousands  of  miles  away  with  almost  no 
oversight?)  ;  that  it  would  require  a  large 
additional  force,  besides  the  existing 
establishment  to  deport  those  who  might 
evade  the  foreign  inspection ;  that  it  does 
not  strilce  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  which 


is  the  business  energy  of  the  steamship 
companies  in  soliciting  immigrationf. 
"But  the  conclusive  argument  against 
inspection  abroad,"  writes  Mr.  Hall,  "is 
that  foreign  Governments  have  always 
refused  to  allow  it.  It  amounts  to  a 
species  of  extra-territorial  sovereignty 
engaged  in  taking  their  good  citizens 
and  leaving  the  defectives,  delinquents 
and  agitators.  Why  should  the  foreign 
Governments  favor  it?  If  they  do  not, 
political  and  trade  considerations  will 
probably  always  prevent  our  attempting 
to  force  them  to  sanction  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  while  foreign  Gov- 
ernments may  not  favor  it  for  the  reason 
just  mentioned,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  case  against  the  proposal  has  been 
proved  or  that  the  foreign  authorities 
would  not  cooperate.  Moreover,  I  do  not 
recall  from  the  history  of  the  proposal 
that  the  case  has  been  presented  def- 
initely and  extensively  to  foreign  Gov- 
ernments so  as  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  "foreign  Governments  have  always 
refused  to  allow  it."  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  following  provision  of  the 
immigration  law  of  1917  (sec.  23)  was 
for  the  first  time  included  among  our 
immigration  statutes: 

[Tlie  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion] may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  whenever  in  his  judgment 
such  action  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  detail  immigration 
officers  for  service  in  foreign  countries;  and. 
upon  his  request,  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
detail  medical  officers  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  for  the  performance 
of  duties  in  foreign  countries  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

Because  of  the  war  no  definite  attempt 
has  been  made,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  to  carry  out  this  permissive  pro- 
vision. Furthermore,  it  has  been  a  fact 
for  some  time  that  officers  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  though 
acting  unofficially,  have  been  giving 
medical  examinations  to  steerage  pas- 
sengers at  the  ports  of  Naples,  Palermo, 
and  Messina,  by  agreement  with  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  steamship 
companies.  In  addition,  if  foreign  Gov- 
ernments "have  always  refused  to  allow 
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it,"  Representative  Albert  Johnson, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Immigration,  would  undoubtedly  have 
known  of  it  and  would  not  have  intro- 
duced his  recent  bill  to  bring  about  ex- 
amination of  immigrants  abroad. 

This  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
House  on  July  16,  provides  for  exami- 
nation of  prospective  immigrants  at 
American  consulates  abroad,  authorizing 
assignment  of  experienced  immigrant  in- 
spectors and  physicians  to  act  as  Vice 
Consuls,  and  denying  authority  for 
granting  of  vises  to  immigrants  except 
after  examination  by  such  Vice  Consuls. 
In  explanation  of  his  bill,  ^Ir.  John.son 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

Our  vice-consular  inspectors  would  have 
authority  to  refuse  vises  to  persons  who 
could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  im- 
migration laws,  and  thus  would  effectuate  a 
selection  which  would  admit  only  the  most 
desirable  elements  out  of  the  millions  now 
struggling  to  reach  our  shores.  Such  classes 
the  L'nited  States  always  will  welcome. 
While  the  proposed  act  calls  for  no  coopera- 
tion or  assistance  from  foreign  Governments, 
I  am  sure  that  all  Governments  will  be  glad 
of  its  enactment  and  will  assist  wherever 
possible  in  its  administration  because  of  its 
humanitarian  object,  that  of  deciding  the 
question  of  admission  or  rejection  of  an  im- 
migrant before  the  latter  sets  sail  for  .Amer- 
ica. We  shall  operate  the  machinery  of  the 
new  law  within  our  own  consulates,  but  we 
shall  welcome  the  sj'inpathetic  cooperation 
of  the  Governments  from  which  our  immi- 
grants are  drawn. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  examination 
abroad  would  mean  our  taking  only  the 
desirable  individuals  who  applied — and 
if  desirable  to  us,  then  also  to  the  foreign 
countries — and  rejecting  the  undesir- 
ables, still  one  would  think  that  the 
foreign  Governments  would  be  as  anxious 
as  we  are  to  avoid  the  hardships  entailed 
by  turning  back  from  our  ports  their 
own  citizens  who  are  inadmissible.  The 
effect  of  the  law  would  be  just  the  same, 
except  that  abroad  it  would  be  easier  to 
secure  evidence  which  would  place  the 
would-be  immigrant  in  the  class  of  in- 
eligibles.  We  are  going  to  reject  everj' 
inadmissible  alien  we  discover,  whether 
we  debar  him  after  he  arrives  here  or 
reject  him  before  he  leaves  there.  That 
being  the  case,  there  appears  to  me  no 
reason  why  foreign  Governments  should 
object  to  the  more  humane  procedure  of 
rejecting  immigrants  at  the  source, 
especially  since  it  is  their  own  citizens 
whose  welfare  would  be  thus  promoted. 
In  this  connection  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  note  that  a  bill  has  recently  been  in- 
troduced in  the  new  republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia providing  for  the  control  of 
steamship  companies  and  for  examina- 
tion of  emigrants  by  representatives  of 
the  Government,  so  that  those  who  are 
not  eligible  for  admission  by  our  laws 
will  not  be  allowed  to  sail. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  furthermore, 
that  we  are  not  casting  any  aspersions 
on  foreign  countries  by  saying  that  we 
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do  not  want  certain  of  their  citizens. 
Our  li.st  of  inelijribles  does  not  in  all 
ca.ses  imply  what  may  be  called  "moral 
judjrment.s."  Perfectly  worthy  individ- 
uals may  become  in.sane  or  develop  epi- 
lepsy; we  are  all  liable  to  contract  tuber- 
culosis; it  is  not  a  defect  or  blemish  on 
one's  character  to  be  "under  16  years  of 
ajrc  unaccompanied  by  parent,"  or  even 
to  1m!  over  16  years  of  ajie  and  unable 
to  read.  We  believe  simply  that  it  will 
be  to  our  best  national  interests,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  to  the  interests  of 
others,  that  such  persons  do  not  immi- 
grate here.  A  better  term  by  which  to 
refer  to  the  list  of  immiftrants  ineliKible 
according  to  our  laws  is  "inadmissible" 
rather  than  "undesirable,"  thouKh  of 
course  the  list  includes  many  types  of 
persons,  such  as  criminals,  anarchists, 
and  prostitutes,  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  countries,  are  distinctly  undesirable. 
Foreipn  Governments  may  be  averse  to 
inspection  abroad  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  interfere  with  their  getting  rid 
of  the  really  "undesirables"  by  our  sub- 
jecting the  latter  to  examination  and  re- 
jection where  evidence  in  regard  to  them 
can  most  easily  be  secured,  but  that  is 


an  objection  no  Government  could  offer. 
We  are  not  making  any  invidious  com- 
parisons with  foreign  count I'ies  by  saying 
that  we  do  not  want  their  undesirables; 
wo  have  loo  many  ourselves  already. 

If  inspection  of  immigrants  abroad 
should  be  carried  on  as  etliciently  as  it  is 
here  (and  e.\perlcnce  alone  can  settle  that 
matter,  though  we  admit  the  temptations 
will  be  greater),  it  ought  to  result  in 
much  better  selection.  The  examiners 
will  not  be  as  rushed,  nor  will  thc>'  have 
so  many  to  inspect  at  any  one  i)lace  as 
they  do  now,  when  all  examinations  are 
made  on  this  side  and  the  majority  of 
immigrants  arrive  at  one  port.  A  great 
saving  in  time  and  trouble  could  be  ef- 
fected here  if  a  large  percentage  of  the 
most  ditlicult  cases  were  decided  at  the 
source.  The  illegal  activities  of  steam- 
ship companies  in  soliciting  immigration 
may  also  be  more  effectively  curtailed 
through  the  presence  abroad  of  more  im- 
migration officials.  The  expense  of  thus 
extending  inspection  will  be  greater,  but 
it  will  be  well  worth  the  cost. 

Maurice  R.  Davie 

Department  of  Social  Sciences, 
Yale  University 


Foster  and  the  American 
Folk  Sono' 


"W^HEN  Conductor  Stock,  a  few  years 
'T  ago,  orchestrated  the  "Humores- 
que"  of  Dvorak  and  gave  a  poignant 
American  touch  to  it  by  introducing  con- 
trapunctally  a  few  bars  of  "Way  Down 
Upon  the  Suwanee  River,"  there  was  no 
concession  to  a  vulgar  popular  taste  in 
such  an  incident  nor  was  he  guilty  of 
a  musical  impertinence.  For  precedent 
he  could  easily  quote  the  intense  desire 
of  Dvorak  himself  to  build  all  music 
written  in  America  and  for  America  on 
the  folk  song  of  America,  as  is  so  su- 
premely revealed  in  the  Quartette,  the 
Quintette,  and  the  Symphony  "From  the 
New  Wfirld."  These  famous  works,  satu- 
rated with  a  plantation  atmosphere, 
break-downs,  and  negro  spirituals,  ap- 
plied the  celebrated  Bohemian  theory  to 
perfection.  But  Stock's  larger  justifica- 
tion would  be  in  the  recognition  that  has 
come  to  the  melody  of  Stephen  Collins 
Foster  as  the  most  supreme  contribution 
that  has  been  made  to  what  might  be 
called  the  true  folk  song  of  white 
America. 

With  this  the  case  fand  there  can  be 
none  capable  of  sound  musical  judgment 
who  would  dispute  it),  there  is  a  peculiai' 
significance  in  the  decision  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Kentucky  to  commem- 
orate a  song  by  purchasing  "Federal 
Hill,"  an  old  mansion  near  Bardstown, 
Ky.,  where  in  1850  Foster,  while  on  a 
trip,  on  hi«  honeymoon  in  fact,  got  his 
inspiration     for     "My      Old      Kentucky 


Home."  That  a  musical  "wunderkind" 
who  was  a  composer  in  his  teens  and 
whose  earlier  work  in  the  vernacular  was 
largely  a  reflection  of  the  artificial  life 
of  negro  minstraldom,  should  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four  so  sense  a  certain  abiding 
aspect  of  American  life  that  his  work 
has  acquired  a  universal  appeal  reveals 
the  composer  as  a  true  genius.  That  he 
should  have  followed  up  his  1850  success, 
which  the  Kentuckians  quite  realize  has 
thrown  a  glamor  over  Kentucky  life,  by 
writing  his  even  more  imperishable 
melody,  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  better 
known  to  most  from  its  opening  phrase 
"Way  down  Upon  the  Suwanee  River," 
goes  far  to  confirm  the  conviction  that 
one  is  here  dealing  with  a  unique  musical 
personality. 

But  now  that  Kentucky  in  honoring 
Foster's  song  is  honoring  its  own  tradi- 
tions of  a  social  life  that  possessed  rare 
charm,  the  question  that  is  up  of  honor- 
ing Foster  for  himself  is  one  which  is 
well  worth  looking  into.  The  proposal 
that  an  endowed  Bowery  Bread  Line 
shall  be  the  Foster  memorial,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  died  in  New  York  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight,  a  wastrel  and  a 
vagabond  who  passed  away  in  a  public 
hospital  with  neither  family  nor  friends 
to  cheer  his  Irn^i  nmments,  seems  a  singu- 
larly inappropriate  idea.  Conductor  Stock 
is  nearer  to  the  proper  kind  of  Foster 
memorial.  It  should  be  effective  by  the 
larger  musical  recognition  of  his  various 


works  as  the  folk  melody  which  is  essen- 
tially suited  to  orchestral  compositions 
calling  for  American  color.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  Dvorak,  when  working  with  Bur- 
leigh, the  famous  negro  composer,  to  de- 
termine the  thematic  material  which  he 
was  to  use  in  his  compositions  "From 
the  New  World,"  did  not  hear  more  about 
Foster  and  less  about  the  African  varia- 
tions of  American  hymns  and  songs.  In 
these  days,  when  there  is  a  special  effort 
to  have  us  take  all  the  aboriginal  cultures 
among  us  more  than  seriously,  it  is  worth 
while  to  recall  what  Foster  did  single- 
handed  and  to  recognize  fittingly  his 
amazing  contribution. 

A  few  years  back,  to  a  somewhat  tired 
tourist  far  from  home  there  came  a 
clutch  at  the  throat  when  he  came  across 
a  small  villa  on  the  Via  Camelluccia, 
north  of  Rome,  giving  an  unforgettable 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  whose 
gateway  bore  in  English  the  three  words, 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  If  the  song 
of  ,Iohn  Howard  Payne  is  potent  still 
for  most  Anglo-Saxons,  it  is  not  the  least 
significant  thing  about  the  two  most 
famous  melodies  of  Stephen  Collins 
Foster  that,  by  general  agreement,  the 
most  haunting  nostalgia  is  evoked  in 
Americans — whether  suggesting  moon- 
light nights  on  college  campuses,  or 
memories  of  the  old  home,  or  just  folks 
and  friends  and  family — by  the  strains 
of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  and  "Way 
Down  Upon  the  Suwanee  River,  far,  far 
away;"  "molto  lontana,  molto  lontana," 
as  it  has  been  more  lyrically  put  in 
Italian  in  the  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West." 
Harvey  M.  Watt.s 

Correspondence 

Why  Our  Spelling  Stay.s  Put 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Noting  from  Mr.  Byington's  letter  in 
your  issue  of  .July  .SO,  that  sleeping  dogs 
are  not  allowed  to  lie,  1  may  remark  that 
"the  college  professors  of  English  are" 
not  "all  for  | spelling]  reform,"  and  that, 
after  a  noble  effort,  the  Publications  of 
the  Modern  Language  A.ssociation  of 
America  have  abandoned  it,  returning  to 
"the  conventional  spelling,"  much  to  the 
joy  of  many  of  us.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  proofreader,  I  nnist  doubt  if  he  is 
responsible  for  the  way  we  si>ell — save, 
perhaps,  in  the  office  of  the  Literary 
Dieiest :  as  long  as  a  graduate  of  a  college 
will  be  handicapped  in  finding  a  job  if  he 
writes  for  a  "jrosishun,"  so  long  will 
teachers  of  English  have  to  send  their 
students  to  the  dictionary — so  long  will 
spelling  be  taught,  i  It  is  true  that  modern 
methods  of  education  hamper  the  old- 
fashioneil  teacher,  who  finds  that  pupils 
have  learned  to  read  without  knowing 
the  alphabet,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
they  have  difficulty  in  looking  up  words 
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in  the  dictionary,  because  they  do  not 
know  the  order  of  the  letters;  but  this 
may  be  a  passing  state  of  affairs.) 

The  dictionary  began  it.  In  the  old 
days,  before  Dr.  Johnson's  monumental 
work  appeared,  no  one  thought  anything 
of  finding  the  same  word  spelled  three  or 
four  different  ways  on  the  same  page. 
Why  not  Leipsic  and  Leipzig — and  even 
Leipsig  to  boot ! — in  the  same  issue  of  a 
magazine?  But  now  one  must  know  how 
to  spell ;  the  ability  to  write  a  letter  that 
is  not  regarded  as  illiterate  is  much 
sought  after,  and  efforts  are  made  to 
train  the  young  in  the  way  they  should 
walk.  Professor  Grandgent  made  a  gal- 
lant attempt  to  swing  this  country  to  his 
side;  and  he  has  written  (in  the  "con- 
ventional" spelling)  a  pretty  satire  on 
those  who  would  not  follow.  Things 
moved  (as  Mr.  Byington  expresses  it), 
but  they  have  become  stable  again. 

Probably  the  real  reason  why  the 
movement  has  never  appealed  to  the  gen- 
eral public  is  that  it  leads  nowhere.  Ad- 
mitted that  the  gulf  between  the  written 
and  spoken  language  needs  bridging,  once 
the  former  is  fixed  while  the  latter  is 
changing  (as  eveiy  living  thing  changes) 
a  new  gulf  has  begun  to  widen  at  our 
very  feet.  We  may  be  able  to  jump  it  as 
long  as  we  live,  but  eventually  (if  the 
new  spelling  remains  fixed)  all  the  work 
of  the  reformers  will  have  to  be  done 
over  again. 

A  little  French  boy  of  my  acquaintance 
once  wrote  his  father,  "Je  t'aime  bocou." 
Five  letters  in  place  of  the  more  usual 
eight — from  the  point  of  view  of  effi- 
ciency and  common-sense  a  spelling  that 
should  be  adopted  by  the  French  nation, 
which  continues  to  write  beaucoup. 

If,  when  "things  begin  to  move,"  any- 
body may  spell  as  he  pleases  at  any  time, 
and  still  be  regarded  as  literate,  no  one 
will  be  happier  than  the  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish, and  no  one  will  be  unhappy  (unless 
it  be  a  humorist  whose  chief  effects  come 
from  his  strange  spellings).  Many  of 
the  present  generation  hear  with  their 
eyes,  and  our  spelling  is  a  standard  to 
which  the  different  pronunciations  of  the 
country  may  repair — a  least  common 
denominator,  as  it  were.  If  everybody 
spelled  as  he  pleased,  this  would  disap- 
pear, and  perchance  the  loss  would  not  be 
great;  but  the  millennium  is  distant,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  men  who  have 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  the  spelling- 
books,  and  insist  that  the  younger  gen- 
erations toe  the  mark  as  they  have  had 
to  do.  Even  the  Literary  Digest  can  not 
make  "tho"  and  "thru"  aught  but  mon- 
strosities; nor  can  a  newspaper  which 
refuses  to  capitalize  properly  hide  the 
difference  between  "a  republican  presi- 
dent," and  "a  Republican  president." 
Proofreaders  may  be  powerful — but  they 
are  not  omnipotent! 

Robert  Withington 

Little  Compton,  R.  /.,  Aug.  1 


All  on  Account  of  Mr.  Shaw 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
The  spirited  three-round  engagement 
between  Mr.  O.  W.  Firkins  and  Mr.  Ed- 
win H.  Hall  may  not  be  the  intellectual 
battle  of  the  century  but  at  least  one  ob- 
server would  be  pleased  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  Mr.  Fii'kins's  last  remark- 
able gesture.  Are  we  to  interpret  his 
note  in  your  issue  of  July  9  as  indicating 
that  he  is  only  temporarily  destitute  of 
breath  or  that  he  is  really  and  truly  out 
for  the  count?  Possibly  your  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Moi-ley  would  be  willing  to  hold 
the  watch  over  him.  The  curious  sug- 
gestion that  Mr.  Hall's  interest  in  the 
controversy  is  rooted  in  his  distress  at 
seeing  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  respect 
another,  and  not  in  a  highly  laudable 
concern  for  the  integrity  of  literary 
standards,  would  seem  to  afford  adequate 
ground  upon  which  to  render  a  decision. 

F.  A.  M. 
Madison,  Wis.,  July  13 

Music  and  Education 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
One  may  agree  with  all  that  Dr.  Rich- 
ard M.  Gummere  says  in  his  attack  upon 
vocational  tyranny  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  The  Weekly  Revieiv,  July  23,  but 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  a  scholar  of 
distinction  in  Greek  should  class  the 
study  of  music  along  with  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  civics,  and  commercial  Eng- 
lish as  an  apprentice  subject  unworthy 
of  a  fourth  year  high  school  student.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  that  a  Hellene  should 
not  perpetuate  the  Philistine  attitude  to- 
ward the  study  of  music  and  other  fine 
arts  that  has  been  the  bane  of  American 
education.  It  is  time  that  both  art  and 
music,  along  with  drama  and  poetry, 
should  be  recognized  as  essential 
branches  in  a  liberal  college  curriculum. 
Women's  colleges  have  in  this  field  led 
the  way;  the  men's  colleges  are  falling 
into  line. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  point 
in  a  literary  review  which  carries  music 
as  one  of  its  regular  departments,  but 
the  head  of  a  great  boys'  school  should 
surely  add  art  to  the  list  of  things  which 
he  so  admirably  states  in  the  following 
sentence :  "America  has  too  much  at  stake 
in  government,  business,  science,  litera- 
ture, and  philosophy  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  education." 

H.  N.  MacCracken 
Vassar  College,  July  30. 

[President  MacCracken  has  evidently 
misapprehended  the  passage  in  Dr. 
Gummere's  article  to  which  he  takes  ex- 
ception. He  did  not  class  the  study  of 
music  with  bookkeeping,  etc.;  he  gave 
the  actual  contents  of  a  fourth-year  high 
school  course — viz.,  Commercial  English, 
Civics,  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping,  Com- 
mercial Law  and  Geography,  Music — and 


his  comment  referred  to  the  course  as  a 
whole  without  any  implication  that  each 
of  its  parts  was  of  equal  educational  im- 
portance.— Editors  THE  Weekly  Re- 
view.] 

The  Decretals  and  the 
Protocols 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

The  allusion  in  the  Book  Lover's 
Comer  of  The  Weekly  Review  of  June 
25  to  "anti-Semitic  agitators  of  the  type 
that  forged  the  notorious  'Protocols' " 
suggests  a  certain  resemblance  of  these 
recent  publications  to  the  famous  "False 
Decretals  of  Isidore"  which  appeared 
somewhere  in  central  Europe  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  and  which 
were  used  for  almost  a  thousand  years 
to  fortify  the  most  far-i-eaching  ec- 
clesiastical pretensions. 

The  Decx'etals,  like  the  Protocols,  came 
from  one  or  more  authors  of  uncommon 
intellectual  and  literarj'  ability  and  were 
evidently  intended  for  a  definite  purpose. 
Milman  tells  us  that  the  Decretals  served 
the  immediate  purpose  of  Hincmar,  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  later,  when 
they  became  known  at  Rome,  they  served 
equally  well  a  purpose  of  Pope  Nicholas, 
who  used  them  to  overthrow  the  arrogant 
claims  of  Hincmar,  so  that  the  Arch- 
bishop "discovered  too  late  that  they 
were  a  trap  (a  mousetrap,  to  use  his  own 
undignified  words)  to  catch  unwary 
metropolitans." 

The  Protocols  were  undoubtedly  also 
written  with  a  purpose.  In  our  time  it 
ought  not  to  be  an  impossible  task  to  find 
out  what  they  were  intended  to  accom- 
plish, where  they  were  invented  and  what 
their  authorship,  what  sinister  motives 
actuated  their  composition  and  what 
were  the  ends  towards  which  they  were 
aimed. 

It  may  be  the  easier  way  to  brush  them 
aside  with  the  assumption  that  they  have 
been  forged  by  anti-Semitic  agitators. 
But  this  will  hardly  satisfy  all  whose  at- 
tention is  called  to  these  extraordinary 
documents.  It  will  be  questioned  whether 
this  explanation  shows  an  adequate 
motive  and  a  suflScient  purpose.  What 
practical  reason  could  there  be  for  so 
colossal  and  malignant  a  fabrication?  Is 
it  not  quite  as  tenable  a  hypothesis  to  re- 
gard them  as  the  wild  pseudo-prophetic 
utterances  of  sincere  though  unbalanced 
dreamers? 

Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  true 
story  of  the  Protocols,  one  can  hardly  re- 
gret that  they  have  been  laid  open  to  gen- 
eral examination.  No  friend  of  historical 
knowledge  can  wish  that  they  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  concealed  and  to  be- 
come an  instrument  of  insidious  perver- 
sions for  future  times,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Isidorean  Decretals. 

G.  S.  D. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  1 
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Books  ot  tlu'  \\  cck 

:    IKS  AND  Tabors,  by  Patrick  R,  Chal- 
mers.    Mctliucn. 
A  book   of   lijrht   verse,  by   the 
author  of  one  of   the   best   of    its 
kind:  "Blue  Days  and  Green  Days." 

IjONOnN    River,    bv    H.    M.    Tomlinsoii. 
CissoII 
Amont;  ships  and  sailors  on  the 
Thames. 

!m>s    ok    riiE    IIoiSKTops;    Thirteen 
Cat    Tales,    edited    by    Carl    Van 
\'rchtcn.     Knopf. 
Cats   in  fiction — where   they  all 

ought  to  be. 

The  1.00  of  the  R-34.  by  E.  M.  Mait- 
I.iml      HiwIiliT  and  Stougbton. 
The  dirigible  that  crossed  .nnd  re- 
irossetl  the  Atlantic 


''pilKKK  is  a  pretty  large  amount  of 
A  pose  in  books  about  the  sea,  and  in  the 
omments  about  the  books  about  the  sea. 
A  clever  writer  goes  down  to  the  wharf 
and  smells  tar  or  indigo  or  tapioca,  or 
whatever  it  is  that  any  good  reporter  on 
an  assignment  always  manages  to  smell 
to  please  his  editor,  and  comes  back 
stuffed  full  of  more  romance  than  he  or 
anybody  else  would  experience  in  four- 
teen trips  around  the  world.  Such  is 
literature.  That  the  sailor-man,  with  a 
eeing  eye,  does  behold  signs  and  wonders 
1  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  Mr.  Frank 
Hullen  sjiw  some  extraordinary  spectacle 
— a  fight  between  an  octopus  and  a  whale, 
in  the  middle  of  a  moonlit  night.  He  ran 
below,  to  tell  the  captain,  so  that  that 
mariner  might  enjoy  it  too.  But  he  was 
rewarded  by  having  a  boot  thrown  at  his 
head.  I  have  talked  with  sailors  and  sea- 
captains  who  have  had  marvelous  ex- 
periences— a  collision  on  a  calm  sea  in 
the  Indian  C)cean,  capture  by  the  "Ala- 
bama," with  Perry  in  the.Iapanese  ports. 
And  with  others  who  could,  for  the  life 
of  them,  after  thirty  years  at  sea  re- 
member nothing  more  entrancing  to  dis- 
cuss than  the  comparative  prices  of 
"corned  shoulder"  in  Singapore,  Colon, 
and  Halifax. 

In  Captain  Jacob  Trent,  master  of  the 

brig  FUjing  Scud,  you  have  a  picture  of  a 

sea-captain.     .Stevenson  has  drawn  it  in 

"The  Wrecker,"  that  first-rate  novel  of 

the    sea    (more    than    three-fourths    on 

land)  which  contains  half  a  dozen  pages 

itrraphs  any  one  of  which  is 

'cr    than    the   entire    prose 

'  living  nautical  writers,  that 

r   ;■.!■      •11  is  painful.  Trent  opened 

.1  i.'.ttle  of  Cape  wine  for  his  guests  and 

i      nursed  of   the  one  thing  in  his  life 

h   gave  him   pride:   the  pawn-shop 

Willi  h,   under  the   name  of  "bank,"   he 


had  kept  in  Carditf .  "He  had  been  forty 
years  at  sea,  had  five  times  suffered 
shipwreck,  was  once  nine  months  the 
prisoner  of  a  pepper  rajah,  and  had  seen 
service  under  lire  in  Chinese  rivers;  but 
the  only  thing  he  cared  to  talk  of,  the 
only  thing  of  which  he  was  vain  or  with 
which  he  thought  it  possible  to  interest  a 
stranger,  was  his  career  as  a  money- 
iciuler  in  the  shmis  of  a  seaport  town." 

Almost  always  the  romance  of  the  sea 
ends  at  the  water's  edge.  It  is  not  what 
the  sea  contains,  nor  what  it  bears  upon 
its  surface,  nor  what  takes  place  in  ships 
upon  it.  that  constitutes  romance.  It  is 
what  it  cau.ses  men  to  imagine;  the 
thoughts  of  what  may  lie  below  its  blue 
rim.  That  is  why  W.  W.  Jacobs'  stories 
are  .so  good — they  are  coast-wise  tales,  or 
else  yarns  of  men  on  shore  talking  about 
the  sea.  That  is  why  Miss  Fox-Smith's 
poems  are  excellent— she  goes  down  to 
the  docks  and  dreams  dreams  evoked  by 
the  names  of  the  ships,  and  lets  her  fancy 
create  the  adventures  they  never  have 
had.  And  that  is  why  the  book  which 
caused  me  to  express  these  opinions 
is  perhaps  the  author's  best.  Mr.  Tom- 
linson,  in  "London  River,"  hardly  goes  to 
sea  at  all.  He  stays  ashore  and  talks 
about  shipping. 

And  there  is,  certainly,  good  sea-ad- 
venturing, too.  But  not  in  the  books 
which  dwell  long  upon  descriptions  of 
storms  and  other  kinds  of  weather.  Mark 
Twain  set  an  admirable  precedent  when 
he  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  his 
novels:  "There  is  no  weather  in  this 
book."  One  paragraph  in  "The  Wrecker," 
one  which  it  seems  to  me  should  attract 
to  the  novel  anyone  who  has  never  en- 
joyed that  story,  is  this:  "It  is  perhaps 
because  I  know  the  sequel,  but  I  can 
never  think  upon  this  voyage  without  a 
profound  sen.se  of  pity  and  mystery;  of 
the  ship  ("once  the  whim  of  a  rich  black- 
guard) faring  with  her  battered  fineries 
and  upon  her  homely  errand,  across  the 
plains  of  ocean,  and  past  the  gorgeous 
scener>'  of  dawn  and  sunset;  and  the 
ship's  company,  .so  strangely  assembled, 
so  Britishly  chuckle-headed,  filling  their 
days  with  chaff  in  place  of  conversation; 
no  human  book  on  board  with  them  ex- 
cept Hadden's  Buckle,  and  not  a  creature 
fit  either  to  read  or  to  understand  it;  and 
the  one  mark  of  any  civilized  interest 
being  when  Carthew  filled  in  his  spare 
hours  with  the  pencil  and  the  brush:  the 
whole  unconscious  crew  of  them  posting 
in  the  meanwhile  toward  so  tragic  a 
disaster." 

Patrick  R.  Chalmers'  new  book  "Pipes 
.ind  Tabors"  iMethuen)  does  not  con- 
tain any  poems  so  pleasing  as  .some  in 
his  earlier  volume,  "CIrcen  Days  and  Blue 
Days."  There  is  hardly  anything  to 
match  "A  Song  of  Syrinx,"  "To  a  Chalk- 
Blue,"  or  "To  a   Kingfisher."     Or  is  it 


that  his  metrical  inventions  were  so  deft, 
his  worship  of  Greek  gods,  and  of 
modern  dogs  and  birds,  so  contagious, 
that  it  is  unrca.sonable  to  expect  him  to 
improve  upon  a  miracle?  Here  are  three 
stanzas  from  "The  Visionary"  in  the  new 
book : 

'Twas  la>t  week  at   Pebble  Bay 

Tliat   I   saw  tlu-  littk-  k"-"". 
Harnessed  to  a  little  shay, 

Old  was  he  and  i^Mir  in  coat,- 
.\nil   he   luKKecl  his   Inail   along 
Where  the  barefoot  children  throng 
Ivonnd  the  nJRKer  minstrels'  song. 

Itiit  his  eye,  aloof  and  chill. 

Said  to  me  as  plain  as  plain, 
"I   am   waiting,  waiting  still. 

Till  the  gilds  come  hack  again ; 
.Starved  and  ngly,  mean,  unkempt, 
I  have  dreams  by  you  undrcampt, 
.^nd — I  hold  you  in  contempt ! 

"Dreams  of  forest  routs  that  trooped. 

Sliadowy  maidens  crowned  with  vines. 
Dreams  where  Dian's  self  has  stooped 

Darkling   'neath   the   scented  pines; 
Or   where   he.  old    father   Pan, 
Took   the   hooves  of   me  aii<l   ran 
I'luting  through  tlic  heart  of  man." 


If  Mr.  Van  Vechten  had  added  to  the 
title  of  his  book  of  cat-stories,  "Lords  of 
the  Housetops"  (  Knopf),  the  phrase  "and 
Nuisances  of  the  Back  Yard"  he  would 
have  done  justice.  But  since  many  people 
like  to  read  about  cats,  here  are  thirteen 
stories  by  competent  authors:  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  Algernon  Black- 
wood, Balzac,  Booth  Tarkington  (the 
only  one  who  tells  the  truth  about  cats), 
Mark  Twain,  Foe,  T.  A.  Janvier,  and 
others. 

Since  the  voyage  was  much  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prophecy  in  his  "With  the 
Night  Mail,"  Rudyard  Kipling  was  nat- 
urally interested  in  the  passage  of  the 
Atlantic  by  the  "R  3-1."  That  great 
dirigible  airship,  an  incredibly  gigantic 
cigar,  which  hung  and  swayed  in  the 
wind  for  a  few  July  days  at  Mineola,  two 
years  ago,  then  sailed  over  Broadway 
after  midnight,  and  returned  to  England, 
is  still  the  only  balloon  which  has  crossed 
the  ocean,  and  the  only  airship  of  any 
kind  to  have  made  the  round  trip  from 
England  to  America.  Mr.  Kipling 
has  a  preface  in  Air-Commodore  E.  M. 
.Maitland's  "The  Log  of  H.M.A.  R  34; 
Journey  to  America  and  Back"  (  Hodder 
and  Stoughton).  The  book  is  extremely 
interesting,  both  text  and  pictures.  Of 
his  reception  in  New  York,  the  com- 
mander of  the  dirigible  writes:  "We  are 
overwhelmed  with  hospitality  on  every 
side.  The  dentist  whom  I  visit  in  Fifth 
Avenue  repudiates  any  suggestion  of  a 
fee  (an  autograph  is  accepted  in  lieu), 
and  this  is  merely  one  example  of  the 
generous  hospitality  wo  receive  every- 
where. We  thought  America  had  'gone 
dry,'  but  are  (juickly  undeceived  upon 
this  point!" 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Life  of  Cecil  Rhodes 

Cecil  Rhodes.  By  Basil  Williams.  Makers  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Series.  Eighth 
X'olume.     New  York :     Henry   Holt, 

OF  biography,  as  of  portraiture,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  result  is  happiest 
when  the  artist  labors  con  amore.  Mr. 
Basil  Williams,  who  writes  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  was  in  South  Africa  twenty 
years  ago  as  one  of  Milner's  young  men 
from  Oxford;  he  there  represented  the 
London  Times;  and  he  has  given  us  a 
thorough,  a  sympathetic,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  discriminating  picture  of  the 
great,  and  one  must  add  the  often  fallible, 
colonial  statesman  who,  as  Prime  Min- 
ister, so  nearly  made  and  so  nearly  un- 
made South  Africa. 

Like  Clive,  Kipling,  Northcliffe,  and  a 
score  of  other  restless  Englishmen,  Cecil 
Rhodes,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  born 
of  the  professional  middle  class,  with 
breeding  behind  him,  but  no  prospects 
save  those  which  he  opened  for  himself. 
Tuberculosis  drove  him  to  South  Africa, 
where  his  good  side  rapidly  asserted 
itself.  He  was  convinced  of  two  great 
principles:  first,  that  Boer  and  Briton 
must  live  as  friends,  side  by  side;  and 
secondly,  that  the  native  races  must  be 
fairly  and  honestly  treated  by  the  whites. 
He  was  the  only  white  man  to  whom  the 
tribes  rendered  a  royal  salute.  In  all  this, 
although  born  in  the  old  country,  Cecil 
Rhodes  became,  almost  from  the  moment 
that  he  landed  in  South  Africa,  the  most 
representative  man  in  the  varied  terri- 
tories of  which  the  unity  had  still  to  be 
achieved. 

In  considering  what  followed,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Rhodes,  at  a  critical 
moment,  had  his  education  interrupted. 
As  he  grew  cotton  in  Natal,  he  dreamed 
of  Oxford ;  but  to  Oxford  he  never  went 
as  an  undergraduate.  The  years  which 
General  Smuts  spent  at  Cambridge,  tak- 
ing the  highest  honors  in  law,  found 
Rhodes  consolidating  diamond  fields  at 
Kimberley.  What  Smuts  has  accom- 
plished by  principle  and  in  comparative 
poverty,  Rhodes  attempted,  frankly  and 
avowedly,  by  the  use  of  wealth.  He 
thought  Gordon  a  fool  for  refusing  a 
roomful  of  gold  offered  him  by  the 
Chinese,  and  on  the  one  occasion  when  he 
met  Gordon  he  did  not  conceal  his 
opinion.  When  asked  by  Queen  Victoria 
how  he  had  been  spending  his  time  since 
last  he  met  that  august  lady,  he 
answered,  "I  have  added  two  provinces  to 
your  Majesty's  Empire";  and  the  Queen 
would  have  been  less  than  human  if  she 
had  not  preferred  Rhodes  to  "some  of 
my  statesmen"  who  rather  lose  provinces 
than  win  them.  To  Rhodes,  therefore, 
money  meant  power — a  great  road  round 
the  mountain  which  people  would  walk 
long  after  he  who  made  it  was  dead — a 


chartered  company  that  governed 
Rhodesia  instead  of  earning  dividends. 
Gold  and  diamonds  were  merely  instru- 
ments to  use  for  a  public  end — namely, 
the  United  States  of  South  Africa.  The 
confederation  was  to  be  under  British 
sovereignty — this  was  to  Rhodes  essen- 
tial— but  Cape  Town  must  be  entirely 
liberated  from  the  direct  rule  of  London. 
If  Rhodes  wanted  a  thing  done  which 
might  have  been  paid  for  out  of  taxes, 
he  would  not  argue ;  let  them  charge  it  to 
his  personal  account.  That  was  what  his 
money  was  there  for.  As  Prime  Minister, 
he  worked  virtually  at  his  own  expense. 

It  was  a  splendid  public  spirit  but  it 
had  its  perils.  Rhodes  developed  into  a 
dictator.  He  had  only  to  sign  a  check 
and  it  was  done.  He  lost  touch  with  the 
public  consent  which  is  the  very  basis  of 
democracy.  In  the  siege  of  Kimberley,  he 
chafed  under  militarj-  discipline  and  his 
presence  embarrassed  the  soldiers.  As 
his  health  gave  way  and  he  had  to  face 
the  final  inexorable  facts  which  no 
wealth  can  change,  he  became  irritable, 
difficult,  contentious,  and  only  his  friend 
Jameson  could,  at  the  last,  comfort  and 
soothe  him.  His  theories  were  gorgeous, 
a  divinely  ordered  Anglo-Saxondom  with 
the  United  States  again  included  within 
the  British  sovereignty;  but,  like  his 
Oxford,  the  theories  were  still  dreams. 

And  at  the  first  serious  obstacle — that 
is,  Kruger — he  lost  patience.  It  seemed 
to  him  ridiculous  that  the  great  mission 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples  should 
be  interrupted  and  delayed  by  the  ignor- 
ant prejudice  of  an  old  Boer  who  believed 
that  the  world  was  flat.  Around  Rhodes 
were  gathered  a  host  of  cosmopolitan 
speculators  to  whom  money  was  much 
more  of  a  personal  end  than  a  means  to 
public  service.  Out  of  this  strange 
medley  developed  "the  Raid."  That 
Rhodes  fomented  it  is  obvious.  That 
.Joseph  Chamberlain  knew  this — or  ought 
to  have  known  it — is  not  less  clear.  Both 
Rhodes  and  Chamberlain,  dazzled  by  the 
pageantry  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee, 
realized  too  late  that  Jameson's  pre- 
cipitate action  was  fatal.  And  Rhodes  at 
the  eleventh  hour  tried  to  stop  it,  but 
his  political  watch  was  just  one  hour 
slow.  Jameson  had  started  and  Rhodes, 
as  Prime  Minister,  was  ruined.  Until  the 
raid  happened,  there  was  a  real  chance 
of  consolidating  South  Africa  without 
war;  afterwards,  the  only  chance  of 
avoiding  war  was  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment in  London,  which  did  not  take  place. 

Rhodes  was  too  loyal  and  too  lovable 
to  live  long  in  disgrace.  His  big,  un- 
gainly figure,  his  staccato  utterance,  and 
his  unhappiness  endeared  him  even  to  his 
critics.  As  a  zealot,  he  had  erred;  but 
he  had  erred  for  the  Empire,  not  for 
himself.  Had  he  lived,  all  his  influence 
might  have  come  back,  as  did  the  influ- 
ence of  Jameson.  He  was,  however, 
stricken  to  death  and  frankly  miserable. 


Bred  in  religion,  he  neither  pursued  it 
nor  could  he  rest  without  it.  He  felt  like 
Gladstone  when,  if  ever,  Gladstone  failed 
to  go  to  church.  With  a  temperament  ob- 
viously mystical,  Rhodes  starved  his  mys- 
ticism, and  mysticism  had  its  revenge 
upon  him.  Thus  picturesque,  he  lived 
and  died,  a  figure  haunted  and  haunting; 
never  married,  once  in  love,  but  now  rest- 
ing alone  within  the  rocks  of  the  Matoppo 
Mountains. 

That  he  was  what  is  called  an  Empire- 
builder  will  always  be  held  supremely 
true.  Upon  South  Africa  his  personal 
impress  is  stamped,  strange  though  it 
may  seem  to  Americans  that  it  should  be 
said,  as  indelibly  as  George  Wa.shing- 
ton's  impress  is  stamped  on  the  United 
States.  Rhodes  is  already  erected  into 
monuments.  But  if  we  consider  the 
wider  interests  of  democracy,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  thankfulness  that  the  weakness 
of  his  methods  was  quickly  and  drastic- 
ally exposed.  In  Rhodes  we  have  learned 
that  Republics  and  Commonwealths  can 
not  be  purchased  from  history  as  you  buy 
an  automobile  or  as  Rhodes  himself 
ordered  the  restoration  of  his  house, 
Groote  Schuur.  To  the  making  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  there  goes  an  element  that 
is  above  and  beyond  price,  and  what  fin- 
ally consolidated  South  Africa  was  not 
the  success  of  the  Kimberley  Diamond 
Mines,  nor  the  steady  outflow  of  Rand 
gold,  but  the  failure  in  war  of  the  Boers 
when  finally  mastered  by  an  ovenvhelm- 
ing  military  preponderance.  Out  of  that 
defeat  arose  Botha  and  Smuts,  who  have 
ruled  South  Africa,  who  have  indeed  from 
their  throne  in  South  Africa  led  the  en- 
tire British  Empire  to  a  broader  con- 
ception of  liberty. 

P.  W.  Wilson 

In   the   Steps   of  O.   Henry 

O.  IIenrv  MEMORI.^L  Aw.\RD  Prize  Stories  of 
1920.  Chosen  by  the  Society  of  .\rts  and 
Sciences.  New  York:  Doublcday,  Page 
and  Company. 

OF  the  seventeen  stories  published  in 
this  volume  the  two  best,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  examining  committee, 
are  Mr.  M.  S.  Burt's  "Each  in  his  Gen- 
eration" and  Mrs.  Frances  Noyes  Hart's 
"  'Contact,' "  which  receive  prizes  of 
five  hundred  dollars  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  respectively.  I  hesitate 
to  indorse  either  of  these  choices.  The 
point  of  JMr.  Burt's  tale  seems  to  me  a 
little  nebulous,  or,  I  might  say,  tremu- 
lous, and  it  is  the  occupation  of  his  char- 
acters to  be  subtle.  Mrs.  Hart's 
"  'Contact'  "  is  still  less  to  my  taste.  It 
is  cautiously  occult  and  recklessly  senti- 
mental, and  its  hero,  who  dies  and  lives 
by  turns,  is  an  aviator  who  tries  to  hide 
the  feelings  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  under 
the  curbstone  dialect  of  a  boy  of  the  same 
age.  After  all,  an  aviator  should  be 
neither  girl  nor  boy  but  man. 

To  either  of  these  tales  I  should  un- 
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hesitatingly  have  preferred  Alice  Duer 
Miller's  "Slow  Poison"  or  'Marice 
RutledKe's'  "The  Thins  They  Loved." 
They  are  tales  with  fresh — or  at  least 
with  admirably  freshened — ideas.  The 
idea  in  "Slow  Poison"  is:  "Uon't  over- 
strain yourself  morally;  the  effect  may  be 
moral  rupture" — a  simple,  but  ver>' 
shrewd  and  very  salutary,  counsel.  Miss 
KutledK'e's  tale  suKjrests.  not  without  pro- 
fundity, that  even  in  mutual  passion 
what  we  love  in  the  beloved  obje.t  is 
partly  the  aloofne.ss  from  ourselvt-s,  and 
that  we  guard  our  love  in  preserving  this 
aloofness.  Neither  story  is  quite  so  good 
as  its  idea.  "The  Argosies"  by  Mr.  A. 
Hull  is  satisfyingly  clever.  There  is  so 
little  cleverness  nowadays  that  satisfies; 
our  writers,  like  Petruihio's  man.  offer 
us  the  mustard  without  the  beef.  In 
"Break  Neck  Hill"  by  Miss  E.  Forbe.s,  the 
border  at  least  of  originality  is  reached. 
The  first  half  of  Mr.  L.  V.  Hartman's 
"Judgment  of  Vulcan"  is  excellent,  but 
there  is  a  second  half. 

The  terminal  surprise  is  frequent  and 
conspicuous  in  these  stories,  and,  if  any- 
thing in  the  volume  as  a  whole  surprises 
us,  it  is  the  failure  of  the  authors  to 
profit  by  O.  Henry's  tuition  in  the  choice 
and  management  of  this  utensil.  Their 
surprises  are  often  irrelevant  or  mi.s- 
placed.  "Alma  Mater"  by  Mr.  0;  F. 
Lewis  is  a  plodding  tale  with  a  sound 
moral  which  attempts  to  retrieve  iti<elf 
at  the  conclusion  by  a  somersault  or — 
still  worse — a  half-somersault.  That  a 
dead  man  should  show  himself  to  prevent 
his  murderer  from  taking  a  second  life 
is  a  powerful  idea.  Mr.  \V.  U.  Pelley, 
having  duly  impres.sed  us  with  this  idea 
in  "The  Face  in  the  Window,"  quietly 
explains  that  the  face  in  question  was 
not  a  ghost's,  but  a  porcupine's.  The  most 
flagrant  example  is  in  Mr.  \V.  D.  Steele's 
"Footfall.s."  Mr.  Steele,  who  is  rather 
prodigious  in  his  way,  has  a  really  neat 
surprise  which  he  has  husbanded  and 
cherished  and  dissembled  with  infallible 
precaution.  Meanwhile,  he  has  built  up 
an  e<iifice  of  psychology  which  is  worth 
about  four  times  as  much  as  his  surprise, 
and  when  the  surpri.se  arrives,  its  first 
movement  is  to  overturn  this  edifice.  It 
is  like  Lamb's  tale;  the  house  is  burnt 
down  to  roast  the  pig.  The  good  cashier, 
not  the  scapegrace,  is  the  thief.  Well 
and  good;  but  the  commonplace  p.sy- 
cholog>'  of  a  blind  father  who  waits  seven 
years  to  slay  the  slayer  of  his  son  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  and  powerful 
psychology  of  the  blind  father  who  waits 
seven  years  to  take  his  own  son's  life. 

These  writers  are  remarkably  in- 
ventive; their  wakefulne.ss.  their  re- 
sourcefulness, are  astonishing.  With  so 
much  cunning  why  do  they  .ho  often  fail. 
or  only  half  succeed,  in  art?  A  main 
reason  is  that  they  art-  not  single-minded. 
The  writer  of  short  ."torie-s  should  not 
only    be    occupied    "'"'    his    point;    he 


should  be  occupied  by  it ;  he  should  be- 
come for  the  moment  its  habitation.  All 
his  other  posM-ssions.  even  all  his  other 
riches,  should  t'o  dust  and  ashes  to  him  in 
comparison  with  that  point.  These  writ- 
ers do  not  reach  that  "last  full  measure 
of  devotion."  They  are  wanting  in  the 
love  which  inspires  the  faith  which  in 
its  turn  instills  patience  and  impels  to 
sacrifice.  They  can  enhance  and  mag- 
nify and  accelerate  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  end,  but  they  can  not  bring  them- 
selves to  diminish  and  obscure  and  po.st- 
pone  for  its  sake.  They  can  not  foresee 
and  forego.  What  they  love  is  general 
effectiveness  rathor  than  the  particular 
effect,  and  the  result  is  a  singular  com- 
bination of  effectiveness  and  inefficiency. 
They  are  distracted  by  style,  though  their 
styles  are  second-  or  third-rate.  They 
have  a  craze  for  particulars,  and  the  end, 
instead  of  being  the  whole  matter,  is 
simply  the  first  of  the  particulars,  the 
first  in  weight  because  the  last  in  time. 
They  have  learned,  or  think  they  have 
learned,  from  Mr.  Kipling  or  somebody 
else  that  every  touch  in  literature  should 
be  a  blow,  and  their  application  of  the 
blows  is  so  untlagging  that  they  leave  the 
reader  semi-conscious. 

0.  W.  Firkins 

Some  Comfortable  Novels 

Orphan    Dinah.     By   Eden   I'hillpotts.     New 

Viirk:    The  Macmillan  Company. 
The   Hall  and  the  Grange.     By   .\rchil)ald 

Marshall.     New  York:    Dodd,   Mead  and 

Oiinpany. 
The  Koirth  Dimension.  By  Horace  .^nncslty 

X'achell.      New    Vork :    George    H.    Doraii 

Company. 

"W/^E  are  told  that  "summer  reading"  is 
VV  a  silly  phrase  and  that  now  at 
last  the  Public  (that  fat  elusive  ghost) 
shows  a  laudable  indifference  to  seasons. 
Still,  the  sun  does  shine  hotter  during 
certain  months,  and  does  induce  relaxed 
or  reposeful  moods  in  which  even  earnest 
pilgrims  like  to  sit  down  with  a  sportive 
friend  by  the  wayside.  There  can  be  no 
harm  in  suggesting  that  these  three 
novels  may  well  enough  fit  such  a  mood. 
They  demand  nothing  beyond  the  placid 
and  pleased  attention  such  a  mood  is 
ready  to  give.  Each  of  them  is  a  latest 
without  being  a  least  Phillpotts  or  Mar- 
shall or  Vachell.  All  are  very  good  ex- 
amples of  the  kinds  of  thing  their  ex- 
perienced makeis  iire  accustomed  to  pro- 
duce. And  what  more  can  we  justly  ask 
of  these  favorite  performers?  Messrs. 
Phillpotta  and  Marshall  are  upon  par- 
ticularly .safe  ground  with  their  con- 
stituencies. Perhaps  more  kinds  of 
people  are  on  the  lookout  for  "something 
new  of  I'hillpotts;"  the  oddest  kind,  at 
first  glance,  being  old  and  tired  people 
with  small  appar<'iit  sense  of  humor.  I 
have  concluded  that  what  they  get  out  of 
Phillpotts  (that  is,  the  Dartmoor  chron- 
icles) is  something  close  akin  to  the  sat- 


isfaction they  get  out  of  the  village 
paper:  a  sense  of  intimate  news  about 
the  neighbors.  Dinah  Waycott,  for  in- 
stance, who  has  let  herself  be  engaged  to 
.John  Bamsey  and  yet  won't  name  the 
wedding  day:  what's  really  in  her  mind, 
and  how's  it  coming  out?  Perhaps  this 
Lawrence  Maynard  is  going  to  have 
something  to  .say  about  it,  though  we 
justly  suspect  him  as  a  foreigner  born 
away  from  Dart  Vale.  And  the  whole 
scene  and  personnel  at  Falcon  farm, 
from  canny  indolent  .loe  Stockman  down, 
make  up  a  fascinating  study  of  "folks." 
It  is  not  so  much  that  we  all  know  such 
people  as  that  we  in  particular  know 
these  people.  Phillpotts  conveys,  as  few 
other  writers  do,  the  illusion  of  "Between 
you  and  me,  but  don't  let  it  go  any 
farther."  "Orphan  Dinah"  fits  in  very 
comfortably  on  the  crowded  shelf  be- 
tween, say,  "The  Beacon"  and  "The  Vir- 
gin in  Judgment." 

One  or  two  people  have  surprised  me 
by  saying  that  they  didn't  specially  care 
for  "The  Hall  and  the  Grange."  1  think 
it  one  of  his  best — Mr.  Marshall's  best.  It 
keeps  within  his  natural  range.  The 
Eldredges  of  Hayslope  are  exactly  his 
(and,  as  we  feel  in  their  company,  ex- 
actly our)  kind  of  people.  They  embody 
perfectly  all  those  British  attitudes  and 
characteristics  which,  alien  as  they  are 
to  the  American  novel-reader's  nature 
and  experience,  have  become  a  comfort- 
able sort  of  second  nature  to  his  fancy. 
Colonel  Eldredge,  retired,  is  owner  of 
Hayslope  Hall.  His  only  son  has  died 
under  a  cloud,  and  the  heir  presumptive 
is  Sir  William  Eldredge,  the  Colonel's 
slightly  younger  brother,  now  tenant  of 
Hayslope  Grange.  The  Colonel  has  em- 
barrassed his  affairs  to  pay  off  the  dead 
son's  debts  of  honor  and  dishonor.  Sir 
William  is  a  prosperous  man  of  affairs, 
and  spending  too  lavishly  at  the  Grange. 
He  is  a  generous  and  unconventional 
man,  the  Colonel  a  proud  and  suspicious 
one:  hence  the  mild  feud  upon  which  the 
story  turns,  with  its  Capulet  and  Mon- 
tague corollary  (also  mild)  and  its  pleas- 
ant and  reasonable  ending.  The  Col- 
onel's death  not  too  mournfully  greases 
the  wheels  of  happiness  for  everybody 
else  concerned.  With  a  peerage,  wealth, 
and  love,  what  more  can  the  new 
Eldredges  of  Hayslope  desire  of  their 
maker?  I  believe  the  sounder  basis  of 
Marshall's  popularity  is  our  gratitude 
for  his  (juiet  assurance  of  a  world  not 
only  traditional  but  extant  in  which  good 
manners  and  good  blood  still  "count." 

"The  Fourth  Dimension"  seems  to  me 
the  most  finished  piece  of  story-telling 
Mr.  Vachell  has  done.  -  Hia  "Fish- 
pingles"  and  "Susan  Vcllams"  were 
rather  clever  sentimental-humorous  in- 
ventions than  anything  else.  This  story, 
in  kind  and  (|uality  as  well  as  in  theme, 
deserves  a  place  beside  ^lerrick's  "Actor- 
Manager"  and  "When  Love  Flies  Out  of 
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the  Window."  With  the  hist-named  novel 
the  parallel  is  especially  close:  a  clever 
stage  wile;  a  literary  husband  who  is  for 
some  time  fated  to  be  known  mainly  as 
her  husband;  strained  relations,  unhappy 
parting,  and  reconciliation  based  on  the 
wife's  humility  and  the  husband's  pro- 
fessional success  as  a  playwright.  But 
Mr.  Vachell  treats  the  theme  altogether 
in  his  own  way.  Jessica  Yeo  is  quite  an- 
other sort  from  Meenie  Weston,  and  the 
story  has  a  clearer  "idea"  or  even  moral 
than  Merrick  ever  permits  himself.  The 
most  we  can  say  of  the  Lingham-Weston 
marriage  is  that  it  has  somehow  "got" 
them  for  good.  Love  is  too  much  for 
them,  they  can't  get  on  without  each 
other.  But  with  Jessica  and  Cherrington 
we  have  the  girl's  good-breeding  and 
charm  to  match  the  man's,  and  the  discov- 
ery on  her  part  that  she  lacks  the  genius 
which  would  justify  a  sacrifice  of  private 
happiness  for  the  stage  career.  Jessica's 
and  Cherrington's  second  union  is  not  a 
matter  of  accommodation,  but  of  happy 
and  intelligent  choice.  The  fourth  dimen- 
sion or  rather  fourth  side  of  stage  life 
is — life;  and  Jessica  chooses  it  gladly. 
But  stage  life  itself  is  presented  in  this 
book  with  an  admirably  balanced  hand. 
In  the  person  of  Miss  Oldacre,  last  of  a 
line  of  highly  accomplished  and  devoted 
stage  artists,  the  glory  and  the  pathos  of 
the  theatre  are  delightfully  embodied. 

H.   W.  BOYNTON 

The  Earl  of  Stirling's 
Tragedies 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander. Earl  of  Stirling.  Edited  by  L.  E. 
Kastner  and  H.  B.  Charlton.  \'olume  I : 
The  Dramatic  Works.  New  York :  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company. 

UNDER  the  imprint  of  the  University 
of  Manchester  Press  appears  the 
first  of  two  handsome  volumes  which  will 
furnish,  edited  with  the  widest  and  most 
scrupulous  scholarship,  the  complete 
poetical  works  of  the  first  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, an  Anglophile  Scot.  It  can  not  be 
claimed  for  Alexander  that  he  was  con- 
spicuously successful  either  in  letters  or 
in  affairs.  His  grandiose  plans  for 
settling  "New  Scotland" — he  held  from 
James  I  a  grant  covering  pretty  much 
all  of  Canada — came  to  nothing,  and 
sundry  lesser  enterprises  of  his  ended  in 
disaster.  But  he  enjoyed  the  unclouded 
favor  of  both  James  and  Charles,  and 
doubtless,  too,  enjoyed  his  own  "Recrea- 
tions with  the  Muses,"  how-ever  few  may 
since  have  been  persuaded  to  share  them 
with  him. 

A  friend  of  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden  and  of  Drayton,  Alexander  be- 
gan as  a  writer  of  Elizabethan  trifles  and 
of  panegyrics  on  his  royal  patrons,  made 
his  most  important  contribution  in  the 
four  "^lonarchicke  Tragedies"  (1603- 
07),  which  fill  the  present  volume,  and 


concluded  his  literary  career  with  a  long 
poem  on  "Domesday"  and  a  continuation 
of  Sidney's  "Arcadia"  (1614).  The 
"Monarchicke  Tragedies" — it  was  evi- 
dently an  afterthought  that  led  him  to 
add  to  his  Darius  and  Croesus  an  Alex- 
ander and  a  Julius  Csesar,  typifying  the 
four  monarchies  of  the  prophet  Daniel — 
owe  their  interest  to  the  fact  that  they 
mark  the  culmination  in  England  of  one 
phase  of  the  Senecan  dramatic  tradition. 
To  the  growth  of  this  tradition  in  Re- 
naissance tragedy  in  Italy  and  France, 
as  well  as  in  England,  the  editors  devote 
an  "introductory  essay,"  which  turns  out 
to  be  a  compact  monograph  of  nearly 
two  hundred  pages. 

On  the  English  side  they  do  not  find 
a  great  deal  to  add  to  what  has  already 
been  done,  but  they  project  it  against  a 
background  which,  apart  fi-om  a  most 
illuminating  analysis  of  the  differences 
between  Italian  Seneca  and  French 
Seneca,  serves  to  place  the  English  field 
in  much  clearer  perspective.  Of  primary 
importance  is  the  exposition  of  the 
unique  appeal  which  Seneca  made  to  the 
founders  of  new-classic  tragedy.  What- 
ever deference  may  be  paid  to  the  Greeks 
in  the  prefaces,  it  is  upon  the  obvious 
and  imitable  theatricalities  of  Seneca 
that  the  plays  model  themselves.  This  is 
true  even  where  it  is  a  case  of  actual 
translation  from  the  Greek — the  trans- 
lator "Senecanizes"  as  he  goes  along. 
Trissino's  effort  to  retain  certain  Greek 
traits  is  in  Italy  quickly  lost  sight  of  in 
the  enthusiasm  for  Giraldi  Cinthio's 
combination  of  straight  Seneca  with  pop- 
ular elements.  The  role  of  Cinthio  as 
a  formulator  of  this  tradition  bulks  con- 
siderably larger  in  this  treatment  of  the 
subject  than  is  usually  the  case.  Some 
may  think,  in  the  light  of  what  happened 
afterwards,  or  rather  what  didn't  happen, 
in  Italian  tragedy,  that  his  actual  im- 
portance is  a  little  exaggerated. 

In  contrast  with  the  Italians,  the  rigid 
and  untheatrical  character  of  the  French 
Seneca  is  well  brought  out.  With  only 
this  evidence  in  view,  one  would  expect 
that  it  would  be  the  Italians  and  not  the 
French  who  should  finally  subdue  the 
tradition  to  the  ends  of  great  tragedy. 
The  reasons  why  the  reverse  turned  out 
to  be  the  case  must  evidently  be  sought 
outside  the  mere  literary  interests  and 
abilities  of  the  men  to  whose  hands,  in 
each  country,  the  tradition  was  first  com- 
mitted. Upon  that  part  of  the  subject 
the  present  monograph  does  not  enter. 

In  England  this  Senecan  tradition 
manifests  itself  in  several  ways :  on  the 
popular  stage,  where  it  culminates  in  the 
"Spanish  Tragedy"  and  in  "Titus  An- 
dronicus,"  and,  in  a  sense,  in  "Hamlet"; 
again,  in  Ben  Jonson's  rather  disdain- 
ful attempt  to  force  a  purer  Seneca 
upon  the  popular  stage;  and  still  again 
in  the  work  of  a  small  group  of  wholly 
untheatrical  imitators  of  French  Seneca, 


of  which  Alexander's  "Monarchicke 
Tragedies"  are  the  latest  and  perhaps  the 
most  considerable  production.  Between 
Alexander's  plays  and  Shakespeare's  it 
is  fruitless  to  try  to  establish  any  direct 
connection  either  way  —  the  lines  in 
"Darius"  which  are  sometimes  quoted 
as  the  source  of  the  "cloud-cap't  towers" 
passage  in  the  "Tempest"  are  rightly 
held  by  the  present  editors  to  be  not 
certainly  deserving  of  that  honor.  But 
as  examples  of  a  type  of  dramatic  influ- 
ence which  was  current  in  Shakespeare's 
time  and  which  certainly  did  make  itself 
felt  upon  his  plays,  Alexander's  tragedies 
can  not  with  safety  be  wholly  disre- 
garded. The  first  thoroughly  critical 
edition  of  them  is  therefore  welcome. 

A  Mummer's  Tale 

A  Mummer's  Tale.  By  .^natole  France. 
Translated  by  Charles  E.  Rcche.  New 
York  :    John  Lane  Company. 

JOHN  LANE'S  English  versions  of 
Anatole  France  take  a  further  step 
in  "A  Mummer's  Tale"  ( clum.sy  render- 
ing of  "Histoire  Comique").  Mr.  Roche's 
translation  is  accurate,  and  is  sometimes 
mildly  artistic;  at  other  times  the  style 
takes  on  flesh  in  the  English  version  to 
the  injury  of  its  contours  in  the  original. 
The  tale  is  good  in  itself;  only  it  is  not 
a  tale  for  M.  France.  Zola  would  have 
done  better;  in  fact  Zola  has  done  much 
better  by  the  same  theme  in  the  power- 
ful if  half-civilized  "Therese  Raquin." 
Not  that  M.  France's  tale  is  weak  or  dull ; 
a  hand  so  skilful  could  not  fail  to  evoke 
interest  from  the  strong  motive  of  the 
woman  for  whom  love  is  made  intolerable 
by  the  entrance  into  its  innermost  priva- 
cies of  the  spectre  of  the  man  whom  her 
faithlessness  has  driven  to  self-murder. 
But  to  make  the  most  of  such  a  theme 
two  things  are  necessary — superstition 
and  conscience.  The  superstition  need 
not  be  dense;  the  author's  reason  may 
have  left  the  faith,  but  his  imagination 
must  linger  in  its  outskirts.  In  M. 
France's  case  the  superstition  has  been 
so  effectually  buried  that  not  even  its 
ghost  can  walk  in  his  imagination.  There 
is  likewise  the  question  of  conscience. 
Zola's  conscience  exulted  sombrely  in  the 
justice  of  the  retribution,  but  M.  France's 
conscience  has  neither  qualms  nor  ex- 
ultations. In  the  matter  of  sex  he  is 
both  naif  and  cynical,  naif  in  his  child- 
like sense  of  the  blessedness  of  sex,  and 
cynical  in  his  disdain  of  the  attempts 
of  that  old  duenna  morality  or  that  lean 
and  slippered  Pantaloon  reason  to  in- 
tercept man  in  his  approaches  to  that 
blessedness.  Mr.  France's  young  girl, 
whom  he  has  named  with  singular  in- 
felicity, Felicie  Nanteuil,  sees  ghosts  not 
because  she  is  wicked  or  repentant,  but 
because  she  is  a  little  fool. 

M.  France  has  written  a  short  novel; 
he  would  have   done   better  perhaps   to 
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write  a  long  short-storj*.  A  tale  of  this 
kind  profits  by  speed  and  concentration. 
M.  France  is  a  satirist,  and  one  incon- 
venience of  satire  is  the  diversity  of  its 
appetite  and  the  ul>i(|uity  of  its  food. 
There  is  much  discursive  portrayal  of  the 
hollowness  of  theatrical  life  which  is  not 
merely  inessential,  but  actually  prejudi- 
cial, to  the  tale  by  diminishing  the 
seriousness  which  is  the  condition  of  its 
power.  The  picture  even  slips  into  car- 
toon. M.  France  is  credited  with 
subtlety.  Is  he  subtle?  His  cynicism 
e.xplains  life  by  a  single  formula  which 
is  pushed  to  those  extremes  that  are 
inimical  to  subtlety.  Take  an  ex- 
ample. The  nonchalances  of  mourners 
at  funerals  are  fair  game  for  the  mocker, 
and  .satire  may  follow  levity  into  the 
graveyard.  But  M.  France  knows  no 
restraint  in  satire.  A  man,  helping  a 
woman  from  a  carriage  beside  a  grave, 
proposes  an  assignation  in  her  ear.  We 
say  to  ourselves  that  the  circumstance, 
even  if  actual,  is  neither  human  nor 
Parisian  nor  histrionic;  it  is  a  grimace. 
Possibly  it  is  M.  France  who  grimaces, 
possibly  it  is  the  fact.  Even  in  the  latter 
case  serious  lovers  of  the  fact  would  not 
be  eager  to  set  down  its  momentary 
treason  to  itself.  M.  France  loves  these 
treasons.  Does  he  seriously  love  the 
fact? 


The  R  un  of  the  Shelves 

When  M.  Elie  Faure  prefaced  his  book, 
"La  Uanse  sur  le  Feu  et  sur  I'Eau" 
(George  Cres  &  Cie)  with  the  motto, 
"II  faut  prendre  tout  au  tragi<iue,  rien 
au  serieux."  and  placed  beneath  it  the 
signature  "Moi,"  he  indicated  the  strik- 
ingly individual  and  often  paradoxical 
character  of  these  essays.  He  holds  out 
little  hope  for  the  pacifist  ideal,  for  as 
love  is  to  him  the  great  tragedy  in  the 
individual  life,  so  war  is  the  great  trag- 
edy in  the  collective  life  of  mankind. 
Tragedy  being  the  mother  of  all  the  arts, 
he  traces  all  great  periods  of  art  back  to 
some  war  that  preceded  and  engendered 
them.  To  prove  his  point  he  unfolds  be- 
fore the  reader  the  whole  panorama  of 
histor>'-  He  admits,  indeed,  that  there 
are  wars  which  fertilize ,  and  others 
which  crush  the  spirit.  But  unless  it  be 
engendered  in  the  throes  of  war,  art  can 
never  attain  its  highest  achievements. 

The  strange  Htor>-  emlwdied  in  Mar- 
celle  Tinayre's  latest  lx)ok  "Persephone" 
(Calmann-I>€vy)  is  told  by  an  old  scholar 
engaged  upon  a  work  on  the  secret  re- 
ligion.s  of  the  past.  He  visits  Greece  in 
till  •  of  H»M  to  see  a  recently  un- 

e.-i  let  with  an  Orphic  ritual  and 

a  hymn  lu  Persephone,  and  in  the  home 
of  a  friend  whose  son-in-law  has  dis- 
covered the.se  treasures  he  meets  a  young 
artist,   a  sensitive,   aristocratic   nature. 


who  is  likewise  interested  in  the  find. 
The  figure  of  St^phane  Montayran, 
strangely  alTcoted  by  the  part  which 
Persephone  plays  in  the  inscription, 
where  she  is  lailoti  the  consoling  guardian 
of  the  dead,  stands  out  against  the  back- 
ground of  .Xthenian  society  just  before 
the  war  with  something  like  haunting 
spirituality.  Singularly  reticent  about 
his  paintings,  which  he  shows  to  nobody, 
equally  reserved  concerning  his  private 
life,  he  attracts  the  older  man,  who  be- 
comes convinced  that  the  poetical  im- 
agination of  his  young  friend  has  in 
some  way  connected  the  goddess  with  a 
romance  in  his  life.  The  vagueness  and 
elusiveness  of  this  problem  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  description  of 
the  simple  and  obvious  courting  going 
on  among  the  young  people  aljout  them. 
The  figure  of  the  hero,  who  is  called  to 
the  colors,  dominates  the  canvas  of  this 
most  unusual  picture.  Even  when  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  service  bring  him  to 
Paris,  where  the  Zeppelins  and  the  Big 
Berthas  force  the  people  to  be  forever 
conscious  of  the  horrible  reality  of  war, 
the  tempo  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
story  are  as  of  another  world.  The  au- 
thor has  succeeded  in  showing  the  power 
of  a  myth  over  an  individual  life  until 
that  life  itself  fades  away  like  a  myth. 

"La  Pecheresse"  by  Henri  de  Regnier 
(Mercure  de  France)  is  a  love  story 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  so  naive 
in  tone  as  to  be  almost  mediaeval.  Yet 
the  psychology  of  the  heroine  could 
barely  have  been  traced  by  any  one  who 
did  not  know  Freud.  Perhaps  the  book 
derives  a  special  charm  from  this  curious 
contrast.  The  development  of  that  char- 
acter from  a  strict  Calvinist  to  a  devout 
Catholic  and  from  a  Puritan,  with  a  hor- 
ror of  anything  that  borders  on  a  sin  of 
the  flesh,  to  a  woman  haunted  by  the  de- 
sire to  commit  such  a  sin,  is  a  masterly 
piece  of  work.  ]Mme.  de  Seguiran,  mere, 
the  old-fashioned  woman  of  the  world, 
curiously  unconventional  in  the  choice  of 
her  environment,  but  rigorous  in  her 
demand  that  the  family  name  l>e  properly 
perpetuated  by  the  marriage  and  hoped- 
for  progeny  of  her  son,  is  another  admir- 
able bit  of  portraiture.  M.  de  Seguiran 
is  as  colorless  as  the  model  sons  and  hus- 
bands usually  depicted  in  fiction  and 
drama.  Far  more  lifelike  is  his  less  vir- 
tuous brother  Montmauron,  who  with  the 
scamps  de  la  I'cjaudie  and  d'P^scandot, 
forms  a  group  instinct  with  a  Rabelais- 
ian humor.  And  the  old  gentleman  who 
has  furnished  the  documents  of  the  story 
appears  between  the  pages  of  this  en- 
tertaining narrative  with  something  like 
a  smile  of  the  tolerant  onlooker  playing 
about  his  lips. 

H.  H.  Lenormand's  short  stories  "Le 
Penseur  et  la  ("retine"  (George  Cres  & 
Cie  ) .  though  they  are  admirable  for  their 


colorful  language  and  for  dramatic  in- 
tensity, leave  that  bad  taste  which  one 
associates  with  German  fiction  written 
under  the  influence  of  Kraflft-Ebing. 
The  thinker-hero  of  the  story,  from 
whom  the  book  derives  its  title,  is  writing 
a  work  upon  happiness  and  thought,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  to  promote  happi- 
ness is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
morals.  He  has  retired  to  an  isolated 
mountain  village  to  finish  his  chapters  on 
the  happiness  of  inferior  types  of  man- 
kind. A  dwarfish  female  with  a  big  head, 
"La  Tocca",  the  village  cretin,  interests 
him.  He  watches  her  loaf  about  the  up- 
land meadow,  hold  animated  converse 
with  the  sun,  and,  after  smoking  her 
cherished  pipe,  settle  down  to  a  deep 
quiet  sleep.  Somehow  the  sight  of  that 
creature  recalls  to  him  the  words  of  an 
Indian  sage: 

.As  the  wind  b.in'shi-s  tlic  clouds,  the  sage 
sill  mid  .seek  to  banish  tlioiight,  l>aiiish  the  cuii- 
sciousncss  of  the  world. 

From  that  day  his  reading  of  life  un- 
dergoes a  change.  He  finishes  his  book 
and  then  cea.ses  to  write.  While  the  world 
still  admires  him  as  the  great  theoretician 
of  happiness  as  a  moral  factor, 

lie  aluiic  knew  that  lie  was  a  new  man.  a 
hapiiy  mail,  standing  on  the  wreckage  of  his 
ideal  without  hope  or  fear,  loving  life  as  death. 

Four  of  the  eight  stories  picture 
phases  of  the  quest  for  happiness  in 
physical  indulgence;  their  heroes  are  na- 
tives of  moderate  climes  succumbing  in 
the  tropics  to  that  demoralization  which 
the  Germans  have  properly  and  graphi- 
cally styled  "Tropenkoller."  From  the 
pages  of  "La  plus  malheureuse"  and  "La 
metisse"  dense  clouds  of  vapors  seem  to 
rise,  nauseating,  pestilential,  deadly. 
"Le  printemps  maroccain"  is  more  subtle, 
but  the  description  of  the  orgies  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  the  pious  "marabou" 
is  no  less  unpleasant  in  suggest iveness. 
"A  I'ecart"  is  a  study  of  the  idiosyncra- 
sies of  musical  genius  which  takes  its 
cue  from  the  words  of  Nietzsche: 

.\rtists  arc  not  men  of  great  passion,  though 
they  imagine  it  and  tell  us  they  are. 

The  man  who  for  fear  of  losing  his 
personality  and  his  creative  pow^r  breaks 
away  from  the  women  that  have  given 
him  their  true  love,  sympathetic  under- 
standing, and  stimulating  encouragement 
of  his  work,  and  turns  to  the  vilest  pros- 
titutes of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Orient  is  as  degenerate  a  type  as  has  yet 
appeared  in  French  fiction.  Only  the 
stories  with  an  Alpine  setting  breathe  a 
purer  atmosphere  and  their  psychology 
is  untainted  by  morbid  suggestion. 

In  "The  Imperial  Orgy,  an  Account  of 
the  Tsars  from  the  First  to  the  Last" 
(Boni  and  Liveright),  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus 
has  de.scribed  the  .seamy  side  of  the 
rulers  of  Russia  from  Ivan  the  Terrible 
(who  by  the  way  was  not  the  first  Tsar) 
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to  Nicholas  the  Second.  His  style  is 
hectic  and  disconnected;  at  its  best  it  is 
picturesque  and  vivid,  at  its  worst  it 
sinks  into  such  epigrams  as,  "Paul  had 
the  sour  look  of  a  skunk  with  a  stomach- 
ache." It  may  have  been  inspired  by 
Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  but  as  it  stands  it 
suggests  rather  the  art  of  the  moving- 
pictures,  with  their  fatal  absence  of  any 
intellectual  substratum.  The  Russian 
monarchs,  we  must  admit,  were  by  no 
means  a  distinguished  or  a  moral  set  of 
men  and  women;  those  of  most  ability 
among  them  were  cruel  or  lewd.     But 


they  were  something  more  than  a  mere 
succession  of  degenerates.  Mr.  Saltus 
minimizes  their  capacity,  their  generous 
impulses,  or  their  honesty,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  cites  with  glee  each  bit  of 
depravity  recorded  of  them.  He  has  no 
special  knowledge  of  his  topic  and  shows 
no  trace  of  historic  perspective;  he  is 
busy  with  the  crimes  and  the  scandal  of 
a  court,  not  with  the  life  of  a  nation. 
Mr.  Saltufa'  book  should  be  avoided  by 
all  readers  who  are  not  out  for  sensation 
but  wish  to  gain  a  correct  idea  of  the 
past  of  Russia. 


Modern  Crusaders 


OF  all  the  knights  who  helped  redeem 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  Turks  the 
Australian  was,  in  some  ways,  the  most 
picturesque  and  remarkable.  When  the 
British  Empire  was  in  danger,  this  lion's 
cub  sought  out  the  foe,  and,  as  untamed 
and  undisciplined  as  a  lion,  performed 
miracles.  Nowhere  were  his  services 
more  worthy  of  praise  than  in  the  re- 
capture of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  this  strange 
chevalier  was  on  the  train  from  Cairo 
to  Jerusalem — a  night's  journey  over  a 
fine  military  railroad,  one  of  the  good 
by-products  of  the  war.  He  was  a 
towzle-headed  youngster,  not  yet  twenty, 
a  proud  member  of  the  Australian  Camel 
Corps,  which,  by  the  way,  the  precieux 
said,  should  more  correctly  have  been 
styled  the  Drcmedary  Corps.  There  is 
a  peculiar  affinity  between  an  Australian 
and  a  camel :  both  strange  beings.  Un- 
sympathetic and  unsociable,  the  camel 
recognizes  his  master  in  the  Australian. 
The  achievements  of  that  Corps  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai  and  in  the  hills  across  the 
Jordan  are  worthy  of  an  epic. 

^ly  camel  knight  asked  me  whether 
I  had  heard  of  what  his  Corps  had  done 
when  they  captured  Bethlehem,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  how  they  found  in  a  church 
(The  Nativity)  a  light  that  had  been 
burning  a  thousand  years.  "We  blew  it 
out,"  he  said,  and  seemed  to  think  the 
exploit  Australia's  peculiar  contribution 
to  the  campaign.  There  spoke  the  voice 
of  young  Australia,  fresh  and  iconoclas- 
tic, living  in  the  vivid  present  and  in- 
tolerant of  standards  and  customs  other 
than  her  own. 

They  had  a  jest  in  the  army  in 
Palestine — since  widely  repeated — that 
the  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by 
night  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem 
because  the  Australians  were  camped 
there.  But  the  Australians,  of  course, 
were  no  exception  to  this  general  fai- 
blesse  of  the  soldier.  One  of  the  de- 
moralizing effects  of  the  war  was  this 
atrophy  of  the  sense  of  yneum  et  tumn. 
In  the  American   army,  whenever  any- 


thing unguarded  was  appropriated  by 
someone  not  the  owner,  the  ordinary  com- 
ment was  merely  that  the  latter  was 
"out  of  luck." 

The  Australian's  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  was  a  bit  shaky,  perhaps,  but  some- 
times much  to  the  point.  On  seeing  the 
pale  anaemic  Israelites  in  Jerusalem  who 
for  generations  had  lived  without  effort 
on  charity,  one  Australian  remarked  to 
his  companion:  "The  more  I  see  of  them 
Jews,  the  more  I  understand  why  it  took 
two  Jews  to  carry  one  bunch  of  grapes." 
(As  a  matter  of  Biblical  accuracy,  I  can 
testify  to  the  size  of  the  bunches  of 
grapes  which  lie  in  mounds  on  the  ground 
and  can  not  be  carried  easily  or  without 
damage  by  one  person.) 

The  soldiers  were  bound  to  have  their 
jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  Jewish  bat- 
talion which  joined  Allenby's  army  and 
was  known  as  the  "Jordan  Highlanders." 
If  any  one  had  the  exclusive  right  to  use 
the  name  Jordan  when  granted  a  title  of 
nobility,  it  was  preeminently  the  Aus- 
tralian. He  was  the  true  Knight  of  the 
Jordan.  Stripped  to  his  waist,  tanned 
like  leather  by  the  burning  breathless 
heat  of  that  valley — thirteen  hundred 
feet  below  sea  level — with  the  tempera- 
ture at  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  the 
shade — and  no  shade — this  superman, 
like  some  mythical  hero  of  ancient  times, 
held  the  Turks  at  bay  throughout  a  fear- 
ful summer.  It  was  a  sight  to  make 
one  prouder  of  the  whole  human  race: 
something  transcending  imagination  or 
praise.  Many  men  are  splendidly  heroic 
in  stirring  action;  but  not  many  can 
stand  the  daily  agonizing  strain  that 
these  knights  from  Australia  endured  in 
that  awful  inferno  of  the  Jordan. 

And  the  Australian  horse,  like  his 
master,  strong-boned  and  powerful,  en- 
dured also  with  heroism  these  hardships 
— many  of  them  after  years  of  campaign- 
ing in  France.  Never  have  I  seen  horses 
in  better  condition  under  such  adverse 
circumstances. 

The  Turks  sent  over  a  message,  during 
the  heat  of  the  summer  of  1918,  to  the 


effect  that  the  flies  would  die  of  the  heat 
in  July  and  that  the  turn  of  the  Aus- 
tralian would  come  in  August.  But  the 
Australian  and  his  horse — racked  by 
every  conceivable  torture — were  ready 
for  the  big  drive  in  September,  which 
under  the  brilliant  direction  of  General 
Allenby  was  to  annihilate  the  whole 
Turkish  army  in  Palestine. 

No  single  feat  by  cavalry  in  any  war 
was  probably  more  brilliant  and  success- 
ful than  the  capture  of  Beersheba  in 
1917.  The  Australian  Horse,  with  scanty 
rations  in  a  scorching  desert  country, 
were  suddenly  unleashed,  and  with  an 
utterly  irresistible  dash  galloped  straight 
at  the  entrenchments  of  that  southern 
gateway  of  the  Holy  Land  and  swept  on 
beyond  till  stopped  only  by  their  lack  of 
water  and  pi'ovisions.  The  world  will 
hardly  see  again  a  finer  cavalry  exploit 
than  was  performed  by  these  modern 
crusaders  on  that  memorable  day. 

The  Australian  has  a  fierce  hatred  of 
what  is  termed  "regimentalism" — that 
delight  of  the  British  sergeant,  the 
trusted  repository  of  sacred  army  tradi- 
tions. The  Australian,  as  a  free-born 
son  of  the  plains,  could  not  tolerate  many 
of  the  exacting  requirements  of  drill 
regulations  and,  above  all,  of  military 
etiquette.  He  looked  on  the  salute  as 
a  remnant  of  snobbery.  He  found  it  hard 
to  salute  his  own  officers  unless  they 
also  commanded  his  personal  respect  and 
admiration.  He  rarely  would  salute  an 
English  officer  under  any  conditions.  The 
reason  for  this — apart  from  an  Aus- 
tralian's dislike  of  Englishmen  in  gen- 
eral— was  his  feeling  that  the  English 
officer,  being  by  tradition  a  gentleman 
born,  accepted  the  salute  not  merely  as 
from  a  man  in  the  ranks,  but  as  from  his 
social  inferior.  This,  naturally,  was  too 
much  for  the  proud  democrat  from  the 
Southern  Seas. 

An  extraordinary  custom  among  the 
Australians  was  their  "counting  out"  of 
any  officer  or  individual  who  had  in- 
curred their  disfavor.  It  did  not  matter 
who  the  offender  might  be — a  general 
or  the  Prince  of  Wales — he  was  likely  to 
be  greeted  by  a  roar  of  voices  counting 
fiercely  and  not  desisting  until  he  either 
made  an  amende  honorable  or  ignomini- 
ously  withdrew.  This  happened  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  when  reviewing  an  Aus- 
tralian division  in  Egypt.  It  appears 
that  he  had  carelessly  failed  to  salute 
a  regimental  standard,  and  was  promptly 
greeted  by  this  vociferous  form  of  dis- 
approval. When  made  aware  of  his  of- 
fence, he  stepped  forward  and  made  an 
elaborate  salute  which  at  once  satisfied 
the  aggrieved  soldiers,  who  then  pro- 
ceeded to  "count  him  back:"  twenty-one, 
twenty,  nineteen,  etc. 

The  defects  of  the  Australian — his 
primitive  love  of  freedom,  his  contempt 
of  weakness,  his  hardness  of  tempera- 
ment, his  intolerance  of  standards  other 
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than  his  own— are  all  the  defects  of  un- 
disiipliiied  voiith  iminitient  of  all  con- 
trol, even  .si-lf-control.  But  like  most 
youths  he  ha.s  unsatisfied  veurninKs  for 
achievement,  for  beauty,  for  friendship, 
and  the  hivrhe.-^t  ideals  of  life.  Much  of 
his  trucuk-nce  of  manner  is  but  a  foil 
to  cover  a  real  .-shyness  and  a  realization 
of  his  own  defects.  If  you  can  picr.-e 
through  this  foil,  you  will  find  he  often 
has  the  heart  of  a  child  overllowintr  with 
tenderness  and  generosity.  If  he  likes 
and  respects  you  there  is  nothinjt  in  this 
wide  world  that  he  will  not  do  for  you. 
There  is  nothinvr  niggardly  or  selfseek- 
ing  in  the  generosity  of  an  Australian. 
Everything  he  has  he  gives  to  a  friend, 
not  withholding  life  itself. 

Such  is  this  modern  crusader  as  1 
have  seen  him  and  as  I  have  come  to  like 
him:  the  man  who  leaped  to  arms 
when  the  Empire  was  in  danger; 
who.  though  disliking  the  average  Eng- 
lishman, saw  the  Empire  as  some- 
thing greater  and  more  admirable 
than  either  Australian  or  Englishman. 
Although  conscription  was  voted  down 
in  Australia,  its  manhood  .sent  more  to 
the  front- than  the  country  could  well 
afford  to  sacrifice.  It  was  a  superb  dem- 
on.stration  of  patriotism,  of  heroism,  and 
idealism.  A  people  who  could  make  so 
great  and  joyous  a  sacrifice  is  a  people 
worthy  of  untiualified  admiration.  Their 
name  is  eternally  enrolled  among  th3 
modern  crusaders  who  restored  the 
banner  of  Christendom  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

Philip  Marshall  Brown 

A  Hook  Lovers' 
Corner 

IN  the.se  days  when  living  authors 
reach  the  dignity,  not  so  long  ago 
granted  only  after  death,  of  collected  and 
annotated  editions  of  their  works,  it  is 
only  a  natural  setjuence  that  certain  of 
them  in  America  and  Britain  prepare 
their  own  selections  for  the  reading  pul)- 
lic.  But,  is  an  author  his  own  best 
critic?  It  is  verj-  doubtful,  for  human 
nature  being  human  nature  the  producer 
is  apt  to  put  an  artificial  estimate  on  his 
produce. 

Among  British  authors  few  have  been 
sounder  in  criticizing  the  works  of  others 
than  Southey.  Yet  he  writes  of  "Ke- 
hama":  "I  wa-s  perfectly  aware  that  I 
was  planting  acorns  while  my  con- 
temporaries were  planting  Turkey  beans. 
The  oak  will  grow;  and.  though  I  may 
never  sit  under  its  shade,  my  children 
will."  "Keham.i"  withered  away,  and, 
to-day,  lies  rotting  in  the  second-hand 
bookstores'  cheap  lots.  Again,  of  "Madoc" 
he  says:  "Untjuestionably  the  poem  will 
stand  and  flourish.     I  am  perfectly  sat- 


isfied with  the  execution,  now,  eight 
months  after  its  publication.  William  | 
Taylor  has  said,  it  is  the  best  English 
poem  that  has  left  the  press  since  I'ara- 
di.se  Lost.  This  is  not  exaggerated 
praise."  "Madoc"  has  not  been  repub- 
lished for  some  seventy  and  more  years. 
In  Britain  not  one  in  twenty  thou.sand 
readers  knows  anything  about  either  of 
his  books.  Southey  under-rated  his  "Life 
of  Nelson"— yet  it  alone  keeps  his  name 
in  popular  remembrance. 

With    better     reason     than     Southey, 
Wordsworth   nourished  a  supreme  sell- 
complacency,     which      is     only     equaletl 
by      that     of     Whitman,     who     justly 
prophesied  great  things  of  his  "Leaves 
of  Gra.ss."     When  Wordsworth  was  con- 
doled  with   on   account   of   the   severity 
with  which  his  poems  were  criticized,  he 
replied:    "Trouble    not    yourself    about 
their  present  reception;  of  what  moment 
is  that  compared  with   what   I   trust   is 
their  destiny."    Again,  he  said:  "I  doubt 
not  that  I  will  cooperate  with  the  benign      , 
tendencies  in  human  nature  and  society,      I 
and   that    they  will    in   their   degree   be 
efticacious   in   making   men  happier  and 
wiser    .    .    .    long   after  we    .    .    .    are      , 
mouldering  in  our  graves." 

Wordsworth's  famous  contemporaries, 
Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  thought  less 
of  their  works,  though,  certainly,  Byron 
was  no  better  critic  of  his  own  poetry 
than  he  was  of  other  people's.  He  thought 
his    "Childe    Harold's    Pilgrimage"    in- 
ferior to  "Hints  from  Horace."  which,  a 
feeble  imitation  of  Johnson  and  Pope  and 
trite  in   the  extreme,  he  withheld   from 
publication  only  through  the  urgent  so- 
licitations   of    his    publisher    and    other 
friends,  with  some  of  whom  the  noble- 
man (juarreled  over  the  matter.     Scott, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  few  of  the 
vanities  and  weaknesses  of  the  author, 
was   free   from   the   tendency  to  unduly 
appraise  his  own  work;  and  in  this  re- 
spect he  is  unlike  Fenimore  Cooper,  who 
declared    his    novel    "The    Pilot"    would 
hand     down     his     name     to     posterity, 
whereas    it    is    upon    "The    Deerslayer," 
and  "The  La.st  of  the  Mohicans"  that  his 
fame  now   rests.      Scott   always  averred 
his  poems  would  not  maintain  their  pop- 
ularity.    But — "I  promise  you,"  says  he 
in  a  letter  to  an  old  friend,   "my  oaks 
will  outlast  my  laurels."     HiV  novels  still 
find  reissue  in  many  thousands  annually. 
Pre.xcott  was  confident  that  his  "Hi.s- 
tory   of    Peru"   would   prove   permanent 
literature,   and    in   this    res|)ect   he   was 
like  Macaulay.  who  is  also  to  be  placed 
among  the  few  authors  who  have  formed 
correct  views  regarding  their  own  writ- 
ings.   A  fortnight  before  the  publication 
of    his    "History    of    P^ngland"    he    puts 
down  in  his  diary:  "The  state  of  my  own 
mind  is  this:  when   I  compare  my  own 
work  with  what  I  imagine  history  ought 
to  be,  I  feel  dejected  and  ashamed ;  when 
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"Mosses  from  an  Old 
,  finest  pieces.  To-day,  we 
_4ii  most  with  "The  Scarlet 
and  "The  House  of  Seven 
,  Dickens  pinned  his  hopes  on 
Old  Curiosity  Shop"  to  keep  his 
.le  alive,  but  different  times  different 
trends  of  thought,  and  so  he  is  best  re- 
membered by  "Pickwick"  and  "David 
Copperfield." 

Yet  of  all  authors,  critical  as  to  their 
claims  in  literature,  does  not  R.  L.  Stev- 
enson stand  out  singularly  unaffected  and 
not  in  conceit  with  himself?  Somewhere 
in  his  letters,  he  expresses  the  hope 
which  was  always  his — merely  to  be  re- 
membered as  a  clean,  honest  craftsman 
in  the  world  of  letters — one  who  aye 
strove  to  give  of  his  best. 

Good  manners  forbid  citation  of  any 
of  our  living  authors,  but,  to  judge  by 
the  noise  occasionally  made  in  cei'tain 
circles,  some  of  them  have  strong  opin- 
ions as  to  their  permanent  worth.  What- 
ever their  ultimate  standing  may  be,  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  almost 
a  commonplace  in  criticism,  the  greater 
the  author  the  greater  his  preference 
for  his  least  worthy  productions. 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  who  is  emi- 
nently sane  in  his  remarks,  and  fair- 
minded  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  says  in  his 
all  too  short  "Autobiography"  that  an 
author  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  work, 
no  other  having  meditated  so  deeply  upon 
it,  and  been  so  sincerely  and  closely  in- 
terested concerning  it.  Gibbon  forgot 
that  every  writer  is  apt  to  measure  the 
value  of  what  he  has  done  not  by  its  in- 
trinsic merits  but  by  the  difficulties  of 
doing  it.  Honore  de  Balzac,  because  he 
sweated  and  groaned  over  his  novels,  and 
drove  himself  and  his  printers  nigh 
crazy  with  revisions  of  his  proof-sheets, 
thought  his  place  in  literary  immortality 
secure.  But  literary  genius  is  more  than 
the  mere  knack  of  "taking  great  pains" 
with  the  task  in  hand,  or  Balzac  would 
be  alongside  his  namesake  in  literature. 

At  root,  the  author  has  a  bias  toward 
that  to  which  he  applies  himself  most, 
and  in  which  he  feels  success  can  be 
achieved.  This  feeling,  which  too  often 
influences  his  judgment,  is  reinforced  by 
another  much  more  potent.  The  writer, 
as  a  rule,  is  afraid  of  his  work  not  being 
admired  by  outsiders,  who  know  nothing 
of  what  it  has  cost  him,  and,  conse- 
(luently,  he  estimates  it  too  highly. 

The  poet,  and  the  novelist,  is  not  a 
success  in  criticism.  When  he  is — the 
less  poet,  or  novelist,  is  he. 

N.   TOURNEUR 
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cruel  to  offer  General  Wood  the  post, 
for  it  must  have  been  aware  that, 
though  he  wa.s  free  to  decline,  he  is 
not  the  man  to  do  so.  To-day  un- 
doubtedly General  Wood  is  by  far  the 
best  American  for  Governor-General 
of  the  Philippines.  But  a  year  or  two 
hence,  under  the  combined  effects  ot 
increasing  age,  tropical  heat,  uninter- 
mitted  work  of  a  peculiarly  trying 
kind,  and  continued  weakening  of  a 
constitution  long  overtaxed,  he  may 
not  be  the  best  man — for  he  may  not 
be  himself  at  his  best.  Of  course  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  will 
gracefully  release  him,  but  we  wish 
it  might  keep  him,  for  thus  Leonard 
Wood  might  be  conserved  to  his  coun- 
try for  many  years  at  his  best.  We 
need  such  men  for  counsel  at  home. 

AfK.  HAYS,  Postmaster-General, 
■'•■'■  has  again  done  the  sensible  thing 
in  restoring  second-class  mailing 
privileges  to  the  New  York  Volks- 
zcitung.  The  grounds  upon  which  he 
takes  this  action  are  stated  clearly 
and  concisely.  He  makes  the  point 
that  if  this  publication  is  of  a  sort 
which  can  lawfully  be  carried  in  the 
mails,  it  is  entitled  to  second-class 
privileges.  His  reasoning  is,  of 
course,  conclusive.  In  connection 
with  this  ruling  Mr.  Hays  has  re- 
iterated his  general  position.  He  will 
not  permit  himself  to  be  made  a  cen- 
sor of  the  press.  It  is,  however,  his 
.solemn  duty  to  enforce  the  statutes 
dealing  with  matter  going  through 
the  mails.  He  expresses  his  intention, 
in  interpreting  the  statutes,  to  act 
moderately  and  with  consideration 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press;  above 
all,  there  is  to  be  no  secrecy  in  his 
rulings,  and  he  even  urges  the  press 
to  challenge  his  action  in  case  he 
seems  to  go  beyond  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  All  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  Mr.  Hays's  position  is  ad- 
mirable and  he  has  stated  it  well;  if 
he  will  continue  to  live  up  to  it  effect- 
ively, he  has  an  extraordinary  chance, 
in  a  period  following  upon  the  annoy- 
ing re.strictions  imposed  by  the  war. 
to  endear  him.self  to  the  public. 

T  IGHTENING  the  burden  of  the 
^  income  tax  for  married  men  of 
moderate  means  is  a  feature  of  the 
new  tax  bill  that  will  doubtless  meet 


with  general  app'oval.  For  that  part 
of  this  change  which  makes  the  ex- 
emption for  each  child  $400  instead 
of  $200,  the  justitication  is  fairly 
obvious.  The  iiicroa.se  of  the  primary 
exemption  for  married  men  from 
$2,000  to  $2,500  is  more  questionable ; 
and  certainly  the  particular  way  in 
which  this  added  exemption  of  $.')00 
is  made  violates  a  principle  in  taxa- 
tion which  should  never  be  ignoreil. 
According  to  the  bill  this  $500  addi- 
tional exemptiiiii  applies  to  per.sons 
whose  income  does  not  exceed  $5,000, 
and  cea.ses  to  apply  the  moment  the 
income  passes  thai  figure.  This  means 
a  sudden  increase  of  the  tax  by  $20 
for  any  excess,  however  trifling,  over 
the  $5,000  limit.  The  time  was  when 
sudden  jumps  of  this  kind  were  fre- 
quently made  in  tax  laws,  but  it  has 
long  been  recognized  that  they  are 
vicious  in  operation,  as  well  as  plainly 
unjust.  The  viciousness  consists  in 
the  temptation  to  .squeeze  one's  return 
down  when  the  limit  is  passed  by  only 
a  small  amount,  as  can  easily  be  done 
without  much  straining  of  the  tax- 
payer's conscience.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, however,  for  subjecting  that  con- 
science to  any  such  strain.  The  ex- 
emption should  always  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  tax  increases  con- 
tinuously, and  not  by  any  sudden 
jerks,  all  along  the  line. 

TIUSINESS  men  who  have  been 
■'-^  seriously  embarrassed  during  the 
past  year  by  the  fall  in  prices  and  in 
the  volume  of  business  will  welcome 
the  propo.sed  repeal  of  the  excess 
profits  tax  and  the  reduction  of  the 
income  surtaxes  to  a  maximum  of  32 
per  cent,  in  lieu  of  65  per  cent.,  as 
heretofore.  They  will,  of  course,  be 
di.sappointed  t<>  find  that  these 
changes  will  not  take  effect  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1922,  although  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  recommended  that 
they  should  be  re  troactive  as  of  Jan- 
uary last.  Still,  the  general  satisfac- 
tion at  the  prospi'i  t  nf  relief  from  the 
burdens  and  ineipialities  of  the  excess 
profits  tax  will  far  outweigh  the  dis- 
appointment, especially  in  cases 
where  profits  have  been  so  small  or 
losses  80  great  that  little  or  nothing 
has  to  be  paid.  Hosides,  the  political 
side  of  the  ipK  -tjon   must  be  taken 


into  account,  for  it  would  be  hard  to 
convince  the  farmers,  the  prices  of 
whose  products  have  fallen  far  more 
than  retail  prices,  that  business  men 
can  not  afford  to  take  their  losses  at 
this  time,  in  view  of  the  surplus  which 
they  gained,  and  might  have  saved, 
in  the  good  years.  Furthermore,  the 
pa.ssing  of  retroactive  legislation  is 
always  questionable  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple, as  involving  the  nullification 
of  previous  action,  and  a  sort  of 
amnesty  and  indemnification  which 
is  hard  to  justify,  except  in  case  of 
extreme  injustice,  and  as  introducing 
further  perplexity  into  a  situation  al- 
ready far  too  complicated  and  con- 
fused. As  the  question  now  stands 
all  parties  will  probably  be  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  the  new  deal. 

'T'HE  repeal  of  the  3  per  cent,  tax 
on  freight-rates  and  the  8  per 
cent,  tax  on  passenger  transportation 
and  Pullman  seats  and  berths  will 
please  the  shipping  and  travelling 
public  as  well  as  the  railway  com- 
panies. As  a  matter  of  fact,  every- 
body bears  the  burden  of  railway 
transportation  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  although  it  has  often  been  said 
by  people  who  should  have  known 
better  that  their  influence  in  the  de- 
termination of  prices  was  so  small 
as  to  be  practically  negligible.  Doubt- 
le.ss  the  freight-rates  paid  on  a  single 
pair  of  shoes  or  one  loaf  of  bread  are 
not  a  large  element  in  the  prices  of 
those  articles,  but  on  a  farmer's  crop 
or  a  consumer's  expenditure  as  a 
whole  freight-rates  are  no  slight  bur- 
den, making  for  reduction  in  demand 
or  diminished  production  according 
as  the  charge  is  shifted  forward  to 
the  consumer  or  backward  to  the  pro- 
ducer. Certainly,  the  high  freight- 
rates  now  prevailing — and  the  pas- 
senger-rates as  well,  though  to  a  less 
extent — are  a  serious  handicap  to 
business,  and  their  reduction  by  the 
taking  off  of  the  tax,  though  insuf- 
ficient, is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

A  TREMENDOUS  boom  for  stocks 
on  the  Berlin  Bourse  has  been 
the  result  of  the  recent  big  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  mark.  The  phenomenon 
has  an  interest  far  deeper  than  any- 
thing connected  with  stock  specula- 
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tion.  It  ought  to  serve  as  a  reminder 
of  the  frightful  damage  that  the 
whole  world  is  suffering  through  the 
collapse  of  monetary  standards  in  the 
countries  that  are  submerged  under 
an  unlimited  flood  of  paper  currency. 
It  is  merely  a  more  conspicuous  sign 
than  usual  of  the  feeling  that  must 
be  constantly  present  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  those  countries — the 
feeling  that  when  you  get  a  mark,  or 
a  crown,  or  what  not,  you  have  no 
idea  of  what  it  is  that  you  are  really 
getting.  The  rush  to  buy  stocks  in 
Berlin  is  the  rush  to  get  hold  of  a 
measurable  share  in  some  definite  and 
tangible  thing,  a  share  in  something 
which,  however  uncertain  its  future 
may  be,  is  at  least  real  capital.  The 
time  must  come  when  Governments 
will  realize  that  an  intelligible  rela- 
tion must  be  established  betv/een 
what  passes  as  currency  and  some 
definite  actual  possession,  and  of 
course  the  only  relation  that  prac- 
tically can  be  established  is  a  relation 
between  the  paper  currency  and  gold. 
At  whatever  sacrifice,  and  under 
whatever  difficulties,  this  task  must 
be  undertaken;  until  it  is  done  the 
return  to  prosperity  will  labor  under 
a  tremendous  handicap  that  can  be 
removed,  over  and  above  all  the  hand- 
icaps that  can  not  be  removed  except 
by  the  slow  processes  of  physical  re- 
covery from  the  grievous  effects  of 
the  war. 

IVrOTHING  could  be  more  horrible 
•^  ^  than  such  a  war  as  would  be 
likely  to  result  in  the  event  of  failure 
of  the  present  peace  negotiations  in 
Ireland.  It  would  be  a  war  of  an 
army  with  modem  equipment  and 
plenty  of  military  experience  against 
a  population  only  partially  armed  but 
all  loath  to  be  regarded  as  combat- 
ants. An  appalling  feature  of  it 
would  be  the  fate  of  those  who  re- 
fused to  accept  orders  from  the  Re- 
publican belligerents.  One  case  which 
recently  became  notorious  brings  this 
out.  An  old  Protestant  lady  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  was  driving  in  her 
motor.  Her  driver  was  an  old  family 
coachman,  thirty  years  in  her  service, 
now  converted  into  a  chauffeur.  They 
ran  into  preparations  for  an  ambush, 
were  not  seized  by  the  party  making 


the  preparations,  and,  being  "loyal- 
ists," went  off  to  the  nearest  barrack 
and  warned  the  police.  Many  thou- 
sands of  Protestants  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  would  think  it  their  duty  to 
do  the  same  thing,  though  whether 
they  would  have  the  courage  to  do  it 
is  another  matter.  The  result  was  a 
surprise  of  the  ambushers,  one  of 
whom  was  killed  and  several  were 
taken  under  arms.  Five  were  hanged. 
To  prevent  other  such  information 
being  given,  the  old  lady  and  her 
coachman  were  kidnapped,  and  after 
trial  shot  as  spies.  Their  fate  was 
long  unknown,  but  recently  the  Dail 
Eireann's  Minister  of  Defense  wrote 
a  letter  signed  by  him  as  Minister, 
stating  the  fact  of  their  trial  and 
their  shooting.  He  added  that  the 
military  authorities  had  been  warned 
that  if  the  captured  men  were  hanged 
these  lives  would  be  taken.  Given  a 
state  of  guerrilla  war,  such  things  are 
bound  to  happen  and  are  sure  to  be 
justified. 

fyHE  insurgent  tribesmen  in  the 
-^  Spanish  Zone  of  Morocco  had 
pretty  well  cleaned  up  the  Spanish 
detachments  when,  if  the  last  reports 
are  correct,  they  fell  out  over  the 
spoil,  and  fell  to  cleaning  up  each 
other.  Some,  also,  in  a  pet,  went 
back  to  the  Spanish  allegiance.  More- 
over, large  Spanish  reinforcements 
are  being  landed.  So  the  Spaniards 
may  sufficiently  recover  the  situation 
to  be  able  to  resume  on  even  terms 
the  perennial,  petty  warfare  with 
that  old  rascal  Raisuli.  One  effect  of 
the  Moroccan  disasters  was  the  fall 
of  the  Allendesalazar  Cabinet.  Form- 
er Premier  Maura  will  probably  form 
a  new  Cabinet  to  carry  on  the  almost 
unbroken  tradition  of  ineflSciency  of 
Spanish  Cabinets. 

WrHEN  the  notorious  Washington 
"'^  Vanderlip  emerged  from  Russia 
last  November  and  filled  the  front 
pages  of  the  press  with  tales  of  legen- 
dary Siberian  concessions  and  billion- 
dollar  Soviet  contracts.  The  Weekly 
Revietv  was  pleased  to  be  among  the 
first  to  e.xpose  the  chicanery.  But  at 
that  time  we  had  no  idea  that  in  a 
few  months  this  enterprising  adven- 
turer    would     confess     that     these 


vaunted  contracts  and  concessions 
were  never  really  consummated  but 
were  merely  a  dodge  to  influence  the 
British  to  conclude  a  trade  agree- 
ment. This  confession,  however,  has 
prepared  us  for  Lewis  S.  Gannett's 
statement  in  the  New  York  Nation 
describing  his  recent  experiences  in 
Moscow  in  which  he  says :  "Vander- 
lip returned  to  Russia,  but  was  recog- 
nized as  a  mere  adventurer."  All  this 
throws  light  on  Chicherin's  inter- 
view in  the  Paris  Hmnanite  in  which 
he  tells  how  the  Soviets  made  over- 
tures to  American  capitalists  through 
Raj^mond  Robins  in  1918.  Does  it 
also  help  to  explain  the  recent  junket 
of  Senator  France  to  Moscow  and  his 
extraordinary  statements  after  ex- 
periencing ten  days  of  Soviet  hospi- 
tality? 

fyHE  German  Government  cleverly 
■*■  synchronized  disclosure  of  its 
terrific  programme  of  taxation  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council. 
"Here  I  am,  gentlemen,"  the  pro- 
gramme seems  to  say;  "give  all  Up- 
per Silesia  to  Germany  and  you  in- 
sure me  life  and  success.  Satisfy  the 
Poles,  and  you  snuff  me  out  and  with 
me  the  London  programme." 

'C'ROM  Angora  comes  the  report 
that  King  Hussein  of  Hejaz  has 
proclaimed  a  holj'  war  to  assist  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  against  the 
Greeks.  He  would  fain  save  Islam. 
He  long  ago  abandoned  the  idea  of 
a  Mecca  Caliphate,  himself  as  Caliph ; 
or  rather  the  British  chucked  it. 
That  cock  wouldn't  fight.  We  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  report,  coming  as 
it  does  from  Angora.  If  it  is  true, 
it  is  disquieting.  It  shows  that  the 
Shereef,  after  abundant  reflection,  is 
backing  the  Turk  for  a  winner,  and 
is  so  sure  of  the  Unspeakable  One's 
triumph  that  he  is  content  to  imperil 
the  present  dignitj'^  of  his  son  Abdul- 
lah (Governor  of  Tansjordania)  and 
the  greater  dignitj"  destined  for  his 
son  Faisal  by  the  British  (the  Emi- 
rate of  Mesopotamia ;  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  Faisal  has  not  yet  been 
installed  as  Emir).  If  the  report  is 
true,  the  French  may  do  a  little  crow- 
ing; for  all  along  they  have  mis- 
trusted the  House  of  Hussein. 
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Peace  or  War  In 
Irelaiul 

A  S  we  go  to  press  the  Dail  Eireann 
■'*■  is  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  session 
fraught  with  consequences,  imme- 
diate and  remote,  whose  momentous- 
ness  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate. That  this  momentousness  is 
realized  on  all  hands  constitutes  the 
one  basis  of  hope  for  a  beneficent 
outcome.  On  the  face  of  it  the  situa- 
tion pre.-^ents  an  irreconcilable  oppo- 
sition between  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  Mr.  de 
Valera  and  the  Dail  Eireann  on  the 
other.  Lloyd  George  has  offered  to 
Ireland,  in  language  of  the  utmo.'^t 
persuasiveness  and  solemnity,  that 
position  of  almost  complete  indepen- 
dence which  is  enjoyed  by  the  great 
British  Dominions  in  America,  in 
Africa,  in  Australasia.  "The  British 
Government,"  he  says,  "invites  Ire- 
land to  take  her  place  in  the  great 
association  of  free  nations  over  which 
His  Majesty  reigns."  De  Valera  has 
rejected  this  offer.  The  British  Pre- 
mier has  replied  that  he  can  not 
in  principle  offer  anything  more. 
Neither  side  has  closed  the  door  to 
further  negotiation ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  devising  any  means  of  reconcile- 
ment is  enormous. 

All  of  the  Dail  Eireann  are 
pledged  to  the  e.stablishment  of  an  in- 
dependent Irish  Republic.  This,  apart 
from  all  other  circumstances,  presents 
an  almost  insurmountable  ob.stacle. 
Almost,  but  not  quite.  A  way  of 
escape  is  furnished  by  the  possibility 
of  referring  to  the  Irish  people  the 
que.stion  whether  the  splendid  pros- 
pect of  essential  independence  opened 
up  by  the  British  Government's  offer 
should  not  be  accepted  as  a  triumph 
for  the  Irish  cau.se  sufficient  to  ju.stify 
an  act  by  which  ."^even  centuries  of 
mi.ser>-  .shall  be  ended  and  Ireland 
enter  upon  a  high  and  happy  future. 
The  alternative  is  a  plunge  back  not 
merely  into  the  horrors  of  the  past 
two  years  but  into  a  state  of  war  in- 
finitely more  serious,  and  with  little 
or  no  prospect  of  leading  to  a  suc- 
cessful outcome. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  guerilla  war  which  existed  Ijefore 


the  truce — if  war  is  the  proper  name 
— had  no  deliniti'  and  ollicial  begin- 
ning. Ireland  slid  into  it.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  state  of  war  was  proclaimed 
as  a  justification  for  acts  which  could 
otherwi.se  be  only  regarded  as  cold- 
blooded murder.  This  time  it  would 
have  to  be  different.  Ireland  knows 
what  peace  is.  She  has  some  inkling 
of  what  war  moans.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  Dail  Eireann  will  feel  itself 
authorized  to  plunge  Ireland  into  war 
without  giving  (ho  country  a  say  in 
the  matter.  It  is  ontitled  to  know  tho 
possible  alternative.  When  the  mem- 
bers of  that  assembly  were  elected  no 
such  alternative  was  before  the  coun- 
trj'.  As  against  anything  then  in  sight, 
the  standard  of  the  Iri.sh  Republic 
was  raised.  The  offer  now  before  the 
Irish  people  of  a  place  in  the  "great 
association  of  free  nations"  which  the 
British  Empire  has  become  is  a  vic- 
tory won  bj'  the  fight  for  that  stan- 
dard. Shall  that  victory  be  accepted 
as  what  it  is,  an  almost  complete 
realization  of  what  Irish  Republicans 
have  been  fighting  for,  or  shall  it  be 
defiantly  rejected  in  face  of  the  mani- 
fest impossibility  of  the  British  Em- 
pire yielding  anything  more  except  as 
a  consequence  of  defeat  in  actual  full- 
fledged  warfare?  It  seems  hardly 
possible  that  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  could  deliberately  welcome  the 
horrors  involved  in  the  second  alter- 
native, with  so  little  to  be  won  in  case 
of  success  and  with  such  tremendous 
chances  of  ghastly  failure. 

One  factor,  however,  which  may 
make  for  the  wrong  choice  is  pointed 
out  in  a  letter  which  we  have  just  re- 
ceived from  our  Irish  correspondent 
— the  Irish  Republican  anny.  Some 
thousands  of  mon  who  had  for  a  long 
period  been  living  as  .soldiers  in  fly- 
ing columns  have  come  back  to  their 
homes,  and  they  say  that  they  prefer 
the  other  life.  It  has  had  all  the  ele- 
ments of  roniaiue  and  adventure. 
The  small  country  towns  have  been 
less  enthusia.sti< ,  hut  the  country  peo- 
ple have  backed  these  men  to  the  ut- 
most. They  have  done  all  they  could 
for  them,  and  have  as  a  whole  done 
it  gladly,  of  a  (n'o  heart.  One  man 
told  our  correspondent  that  he  had 
lived  for  three  months  in  one  house 
while  "on  the  run,"  bringing  daily  risk 


on  its  inmates,  and  they  had  refu.sed 
even  to  let  him  pay  for  his  keep.  To 
feel  such  a  disposition  about  you,  to 
be  welcomed  as  hero  and  patriot 
wherever  you  appear,  is  a  great  ex- 
perience ;  and  the  war  has  not  hit  the 
actual  fighting  units  hard.  Moreover, 
these  men  think  they  have  got  the 
British  army  beaten ;  they  have  a  fine 
contempt  for  the  troops.  Many  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be 
ardently  desirous  of  keeping  up  the 
fight  for  an  absolutely  independent 
republic,  rather  than  go  back  to  the 
tame  ways  of  peace.  How  different 
real  war  will  be,  their  experience 
gives  them  little  reason  to  under- 
stand. Yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
people  in  general  will  know  that  if 
the  pre.sent  chance  for  peace  is 
thrown  away,  Britain  will  send  into 
Ireland  armies  quite  different  in  size 
and  character  from  what  she  has  been 
employing,  and  that  when  she  fights 
in  dead  earne.st  Ireland  will  experi- 
ence all  the  horrors  of  real  war  and 
little  of  the  excitement  of  mere  law- 
less violence. 

But  if  there  is  any  wisdom  among 
the  Irish  leaders,  the  one  considera- 
tion which,  above  all  others,  will  turn 
the  scale  is  that  of  the  position  in 
which  defiant  rejection  will  place  the 
cause  of  Ireland  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  world.  Ireland 
has  no  better  or  truer  friend  than 
General  Smuts.  In  a  letter  to  de 
Valera  which  is  as  full  of  sympathy 
as  of  wisdom,  the  great  Boer  states- 
man sets  forth,  out  of  the  depths  of 
an  experience  similar  to  that  of  Ire- 
land, the  manifold  reasons  for  accept- 
ing the  wonderful  opportunity  now 
open  to  that  long  unhappy  country. 
General  Smuts  points  out  how  the 
Transvaal  and  P>ee  State  steadily  ad- 
vanced from  the  position  offered  to 
them  by  Britain  after  their  defeat  to 
the  high  station  they  now  occupy. 
"What  they  have  finally  achieved."  he 
.says,  "is  now  offered  you  not  in  doles 
or  installment.s,  but  at  once  and  com- 
pletely." But  nothing  in  the  letter 
can  be  so  effective  for  its  purpose  as 
this  sentence:  "For  Irishmen  to  say 
to  the  world  that  they  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  status  of  the  great 
British  Dominions  would  be  to  alien- 
ate all  (hat  sympathy  which  has  so 
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far  been  the  main  support  of  the  Irish 
cause."  To  throw  away  this  great 
asset,  this  indispensable  condition  of 
success,  would  be  a  blunder  so  tragic 
that  one  can  but  trust  that  the  Irish 
people,  in  spite  of  all  passions  and  all 
temptations,  will  not  be  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  committing  it. 

The  S.  O.  S.  from 
Russia 

TN  the  horrifying  tales  from  hunger- 
stricken  Russia — tales  of  deserted 
villages,  of  migrations  of  famished 
hordes,  of  pestilence  stalking  unham- 
pered through  the  land,  of  highways 
marked  by  an  unbroken  trail  of 
corpses — there  may  be  exaggeration. 
Even  the  dark  picture  painted  by 
Maxim  Gorky  in  his  appeal  "to  all 
honest  men"  may  be  a  trifle  over- 
drawn. But  as  to  the  horror  of  the 
famine  situation  of  Russia  as  a  whole 
there  can  be  no  exaggeration.  Not 
within  historic  times  has  such  an  all- 
engulfing  catastrophe  threatened  a 
people,  nor  one  so  fraught  with  dan- 
ger to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to 
civilization  itself. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  ex- 
act present  extent  of  the  famine. 
Soviet  figures  are  notoriously  inac- 
curate and  fanciful.  There  may  be 
ten  million  or  twenty  million  people 
face  to  face  with  stai*\'ation.  But 
what  we  do  know  is  that  all  Russia 
is  underfed,  and  that  the  so-called 
famine  regions  are  only  a  degree 
worse  than  the  rest.  Famine  is  acute 
in  the  Volga  valley,  an  area  of  250,000 
square  miles,  where  a  long-continued 
drought  has  completed  what  the  re- 
peated requisitions  of  the  Soviets  be- 
gan and  the  failure  of  crops  is  com- 
plete. Three  million  hapless  people 
are  said  to  have  started  a  blind  mi- 
gration hoping  to  find  food,  and  ty- 
phus and  cholera  are  raging.  The 
richest  agricultural  regions  have  been 
hardest  hit  and  the  less-favored  ones, 
never  entirely  self-supporting,  can 
barely  exist  on  reduced  rations.  Ter- 
rible indeed  is  the  condition  of  the 
cities  where  years  of  near-starvation 
have  weakened  the  people  to  a  point 
where  there  is  no  power  of  resistance 
left.    The  blame  for  these  conditions 


rests  squarely  on  Communist  policy, 
as  Mr.  Leo  Pasvolsky  clearly  ex- 
plained in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Weekly  Revieiv.  The  overshadow- 
ing fact  is  that  there  is  everywhere  in 
Russia  a  food  shortage  of  greater  or 
less  intensity,  that  the  Russian  win- 
ter will  soon  add  its  terrors,  that  even 
the  most  strenuous  relief  measures 
are  pitifully  inadequate,  and  that 
food-shortage  and  actual  famine  will 
be  recurrent  until  there  is  a  complete 
change  in  economic  policy.  It  is  prob- 
ably an  underestimate  to  say  that 
famine  and  pestilence  will  claim 
5,00T),000  victims  before  the  next  har- 
vest. 

Mr.  Hoover,  not  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  but  as  Chairman  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  re- 
sponded immediately  to  the  Soviet 
appeal  and  offered  the  resources  of 
that  organization  to  the  succoring  of 
children  and  the  sick.  The  conditions 
laid  down  were  simple,  clear  and  en- 
tirely reasonable — the  Relief  Admin- 
istration was  to  conduct  its  opera- 
tions in  the  same  manner  and  on  the 
same  terms  as  it  had  in  other  coun- 
tries. There  was  to  be  freedom  of 
movement  and  communication  for  its 
agents,  and  their  inviolability  was  to 
be  assured ;  supplies  were  to  be  guar- 
anteed against  seizure;  distribution 
was  to  be  under  control  of  the  Relief 
Administration;  and  all  political  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  agents  was  for- 
bidden. One  further  condition  was 
insisted  on,  and  that  was  that  Ameri- 
cans detained  in  Russia  against  their 
will  should  be  released.  Bolshevist 
sympathizers  at  once  made  much  of 
this  and  professed  to  see  an  attempt 
to  use  Russia's  plight  to  exert  politi- 
cal pressure,  an  obviously  unfair  as- 
sumption, since  it  is  evident  enough 
that  the  Americans  were  being 
detained  virtually  as  hostages  to  force 
recognition. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  that  the  cond'- 
tions  will  be  accepted.  Protracted 
negotiations  are  taking  place  at  Riga 
between  Walter  L.  Brown  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration  and 
Maxim  Litvinov,  representing  the 
Soviet  Government,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter is  making  every  effort  to  secure 
*he  relief  supplies  while  reserving  ty 
tlie  Soviets  control  over  their  distri- 


bution. Mr.  Hoover  is  determined 
that  his  organization  shall  not  be 
made  use  of  to  bolster  up  the  Bolshe- 
vik regime  and  that  the  negotiations 
shall  not  be  twisted  into  some  form 
of  recognition.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment undoubtedly  hoped  to  make  po- 
litical capital  out  of  their  famine  re- 
lief appeal,  but  it  has  recoiled  upon 
them  and  they  are  put  in  a  position 
where  they  must  assent  to  terms 
which  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
organization  guarantees  as  efficient 
and  non-political,  or  face  the  odium 
of  sacrificing  millions  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  political  ambition. 

The  difficulties  confronting  relief 
efforts  are  enormous.  In  Russia  the 
cumbrous,  incompetent,  and  corrupt 
Soviet  bureaucracy  can  only  muddle 
things.  There  are  no  reserves  of 
foodstuflfs  to  draw  upon,  and  no 
means  of  transportation  to  move 
them  if  they  existed.  The  problem 
of  guarding  supplies  brought  in  is  a 
serious  one,  for  if  Red  Guards  are  to 
be  employed  they  may  be  counted  up- 
on to  feed  themselves  first  of  all,  and 
if  not  well  guarded  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  famished  men  and 
women  will  respect  them.  At  best 
only  the  cities  of  Petrograd  and  Mos- 
cow and  places  where  railroads  still 
function  after  a  fashion  can  be 
reached.  Still,  eveiy  eflFort  must  be 
put  forth  and  these  efforts  must  be 
backed  up  by  generous  contributions 
in  money  and  clothing. 

The  Supreme  Council  and  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross,  as  well  as 
other  bodies  in  Europe,  are  giving 
earnest  attention  to  Russian  famine 
relief,  and  an  International  Commis- 
sion has  been  proposed.  To  this  pro- 
posal Mr.  Hoover  has  wisely  an- 
swered that  such  a  commission  is 
very  desirable  to  coordinate  efforts 
and  prevent  duplications,  but  that 
each  relief  organization  should  ex- 
pend its  own  funds  in  the  region  al- 
lotted and  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration has  no  idea  of  pooling 
its  resources  and  placing  them  at  the 
disposal  of  an  international  body  for 
distribution. 

The  emergency  is  immediate  and 
insistent,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  future  of  Europe  de- 
pends upon  its  being  met. 
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Econoniir    Hi.Ljht   and 
WroiiLr 

ALEXANDER  SCHWARZ  was  a 
Russian  revolutionist  in  the 
Tsar's  time,  and  escaped  from  Siberia 
to  this  country.  He  married  an 
American  woman  who,  like  himself, 
was  a  Socialist.  When  Bolshevism 
came  along,  they  both  became  entlius- 
iastic  supporters  of  it,  and  went 
together  to  Russia  to  enjoy  it  in 
operation.  A  horrible  awakening 
awaited  them  there.  In  this  there  is 
nothing  singular;  nor  in  the  fact  that 
when  they  found  out  Bolshevism  as 
it  is  they  were  both  thrown  into 
pri.son,  and  Mrs.  Schwarz  died.  Even 
the  writing  of  a  remarkable  book  by 
Schwarz,  telling  of  what  he  and  she 
saw  and  felt,  is  not  so  unusual  a  re- 
sult as  to  call  for  special  remark. 
But  there  is  one  little  passage  in  the 
book  which,  attentively  pondered, 
may  well  give  ri.se  to  reflections  of 
wider  scope  and  profounder  bearing 
than  those  of  the  Russian  experiment, 
immense  as  are  the  consequences  of 
that  stupendous  phenomenon. 

The  passage  is  that  in  which 
Schwarz  tells  his  wife,  horror-struck 
by  what  she  saw  in  Moscow,  how 
different  things  were  in  the  old  days: 

So  I  told  her  how  clean  tlic  stnx'ts  used  to 
be  kept ;  of  the  troikas  th.it  used  to  race 
thp  ,.,.),  >i„.  K.  ...t.-vards  in  winter  with  their 
ail'.  porter  at  the  door  of  every 

h(.'  lo  wash   the   pavements   with 

water  every  morning,  standing  in  the  doorway 
with  a  white  apron  for  the  rest  of  the  day ; 
of  •      r    that    reigned    everywhere ;    tlic 

Rf  r  ;i5  where  everything  in  the  world 

'        '■  'nurants   with    their 

crowds  and  mar- 
,,  •    ''■'•   festivi- 

tir-  came  to 

mr  civiliza- 

ti'  as   a    distant    and 

fa  A   l)cautiful   that   is 

gr.  1  t'>l(J  lit  r  lliat  the  air  rang  with 

th<  lvll«    frnm   ihe   churches   in    the 

K-  •  irt  of  the  city  on 

.S-  .    . 

I     1    1   .1  M.iii,"   she   said,   "and 

the    pf>or    r  d    to    produce    all    that 

wcilth  and  1 ;^. 

"V"."  I  laid.  "It  was  bad  and  I  fought 
against  it." 

One  would  have  to  be  very  hard- 
hearted not  to  be  impressed  with  the 
pathos  of  this  little  interchange  of 
simple  sentiment  between  the  pair  of 
Sociali.st  pilgrims.  But  unless  one 
is  soft-headed,  one  must  recognize  the 
fatal  intellectual  error  that  lies  be- 
hind the  naive  .sentiment.  The  things 


that  happen  in  tliis  world  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  given  organization  of  society 
are  not,  like  the  i  haracters  in  a  child's 
tale,  to  be  clas.-iiied  as  good  or  bad, 
but  as  better  or  wor.se.     If  the  poor 
did    indeed   "sutler"   to   produce   all 
that  wealth  and  beauty,  the  question 
still  remains  wIr  iher  under  a  differ- 
ent system  they  might  not  have  suf- 
fered even  more  and  not  produced  the 
wealth  and  beauty — no,  nor  the  thou- 
.sand     pleasures     and     gratifications 
which    many   tens    of   thousands   of 
human    beings   enjoyed   as   a   conse- 
quence of  that  production.    The  com- 
forts and  pleasures,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich 
to  the  humble  but  keen  satisfaction 
of  all  but  the  abjectly  poor,  are  not 
a  free  gift  of  Nature.     They  are  the 
slowly  and  painfully  acquired  result 
of  infinite  varieties  of  human  effort. 
A  given  state  of  things  is  "bad"  if  a 
better  is  attainable;  if  a  better  is  not 
attainable,  it  may  be  very,  very  good 
from  the  only  standpoint  from  which 
rational  human  beings  have  a  right 
to  view  it,  no  matter  how  "bad"  it 
may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  ideal 
desire  or  aspiration. 

We  do  not  say — we  have  never  as- 
.serted — that  the  Bolshevik  failure, 
ghastly  as  it  has  been,  is  an  adequate 
demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of 
a  Sociali.st,  or  even  a  Communi.st,  or- 
ganization of  society.  One  experi- 
ment, even  if  conducted  under  fav- 
orable auspices,  and  even  if  resulting 
in  tragic  failure,  can  not  serve  as 
suflicient  proof  of  so  broad  and  fun- 
damental a  conclusion.  It  may,  how- 
ever, without  hesitation  be  ju.stly  ac- 
counted as  a  suflicient  refutation  of 
the  shallow  anil  childi.sh  notion  which 
most  Socialists  and  Communists  en- 
tertain in  regard  to  the  existing 
order.  Not  only  among  persons  em- 
bittered by  poverty,  or  made  fanatical 
by  long  brooding  over  social  wrongs, 
but  throughout  the  ranks  of  our  dil- 
letante  semi-revolutionaries,  no  sen- 
timent is  more  common  than  that 
which  regards  the  present  state  ot 
society  as  so  had  that  almost  any 
change  must  be  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. How  infinitely  worse  a  change 
may  be — this,  ;it  Ica.st,  the  spectacle 
of  the  desolate  aiid  unhappy  Moscow 
which  had  replaced  a  once  gay  and 


cheerful  city  should  suffice  to  impress 
upon  their  minds.  Not  that  every 
change  mu.st  be  as  bad  as  that;  but 
between  the  monstrous  ruin  that  Bol- 
shevism has  wrought  and  the  situa- 
tion in  which  an  ordinarily  prosper- 
ous "capitalistic"  community  finds 
itself  there  is  room  for  a  hundred 
gradations  of  evil,  all  of  them  im- 
measurably worse  than  the  existing 
order  with  all  its  faults. 

Upon  those  who  wish  to  substitute 
for  the  existing  order  something 
"nearer  to  the  heart's  desire"  there 
lies  the  burden  of  proof  that  what 
they  propose  will  really  work  out  as 
a  better  order.  The  melancholy  thing 
is  that  so  many  who  ought  to  be  in- 
telligent wholly  fail  to  see  in  what 
this  obligation  consists.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  show  that  things  are 
"bad" ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  con- 
struct formulas  of  abstract  justice 
which  the  existing  order  does  not  ful- 
fill ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  cry  out 
that  this  thing  or  that  thing  is 
"wrong"  and  to  insist  that  it  must  be 
made  "right."  But  all  this  should  be 
regarded  by  persons  who  think  re- 
sponsibly as  only  the  merest  begin- 
ning of  the  case  that  is  to  be  made 
out.  Karl  Marx's  doctrine  of  "sur- 
plus value"  is,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
scientific  analysis,  vitally  erroneous; 
but,  even  waiving  that,  before  we  up- 
set the  world  on  the  strength  of  it  we 
must  ask  what  will  actually  happen 
in  the  new  world  thus  brought  into 
being.  Will  the  so-called  surplus  go 
into  the  hands  of  the  poor  devils  who, 
according  to  Marx,  are  now  cheated 
of  it,  or  will  it,  mayhap,  simply  evap- 
orate? That  the  rich  will  be  worse 
off  is  evident  enough;  but  will  the 
poor  be  better  off?  May  it  not  turn 
out  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  effect  on  the  rich  and  the  poor  will 
be  that  the  rich  will  be  very  much 
worse  off  and  the  poor  only  a  little 
wor.se  off?  We  do  not  answer  the.se 
questions,  we  simply  ask  them.  But 
it  is  upon  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  a  hundred  others  like  them, 
that  the  i.ssiie  between  Socialism  and 
private  property  turns — and  not  upon 
the  childish  dicta  which  .satisfy  those 
who  rctjuire  no  further  warrant  for 
revolution  than  the  "badness"  of 
things  as  they  are. 
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O  That  Upper  Silesian 
Question 

'TiHE  Supreme  Council  met  on  Mon- 
-*-  day  the  8th.  All  present  wore 
business  suits  except  the  American 
representative  and  his  two  assist- 
ants, who  were  decked  in  top  hats 
and  lovely  habiliments  to  match. 
There  is  significance  in  this.  Ex- 
pound, ye  shades  of  Swift  and  Cav- 
lyle! 

The  Council  decide  not  to  send  re- 
inforcements at  present  to  Upper 
Silesia.  Lloyd  George  makes  a 
speech  on  the  Upper  Silesian  boun- 
dary; he  cites  history  with  the  easy 
mastery  and  nonchalance  of  Mr. 
Dempsey  expounding  Spinoza.  M. 
Briand  replies.  The  commission  of 
civilian  experts  appointed  to  draw  a 
line  had  just  reported  failure.  The 
Council  resolve  to  refer  the  problem 
back  to  a  joint  commission  of  these 
gentlemen  and  the  Hign  Commission- 
ers of  Upper  Silesia,  who  are  stand- 
ing by. 

The  Council  pursue  other  business 
until  Wednesday  night. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  joint 
conimitttee  report  themselves  unable 
to  agree  on  a  boundary  line.  The 
Council  take  a  recess.  Lloyd  George 
and  Briand  strip  for  action,  logoma- 
chatically  speaking.  Scene:  a  room 
at  the  Crillon.  Till  noon  they  talk, 
and  thence  to  dewy  eve,  while  the 
small  fry  in  the  lobby,  hand  to  ear, 
listen  and  tremble.  With  the  first 
dew-fall  and  the  sudden  stir  of  the 
evening  wind,  they  fall  silent.  The 
mustachios  of  Briand,  and  Lloyd 
George's  mane,  are  lank  and  melan- 
choly. They  sit  and  listen  to  the 
ground-whirl  of  the  fallen  leaves  of 
hope.  They  two  are  thinking  of  the 
same  thing:  the  Entente.  They  may 
never  again  see  the  Entente  in  the 
flesh,  so  to  speak.  A  tear  falls  on 
either's  Perfecto :  volcanoes  long  ex- 
tinct. Enter  an  aviator  without 
knocking,  flushed  and  with  the  far- 
away look  of  one  whose  habit  it  is 
to  scan  the  clouds.  He  holds  out  an 
envelope  to  Lloyd  George:  "From 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  sir.  A  message 
from  de  Valera."  A  sudden  glint 
conies  into  the   lifeless  eyes  of  the 


little  Weshman,  as  into  the  optics  of 
an  American  who,  anticipating  a 
solemn  evening,  hears  the  sweet 
tinkle  of  ice  and  sees  his  host  ap- 
proaching with  a  cocktail  shaker. 
Me  takes  the  envelope  and,  with  that 
charming  bonhomie  which  has  put 
him  where  he  is,  he  says  to  the  avi- 
ator :  "Thanks.  Off  to  Giro's,  I  sup- 
pose? Ah,  well,  boys  will  be  boys. 
Have  a  cigar."  In  his  abstraction, 
he  hands  the  poor  fellow  his  extinct 
volcano  and  bites  off  a  fresh  one  for 
himself.  "Thanks  again.  That  will 
do."  The  aviator  departs.  Lloyd 
George  tears  open  the  envelope,  and 
hastily  scans  the  contents.  He  turns 
to  Briand.  "My  fellow  Celt,"  say;^ 
he,  "listen.  If  we  use  this  for  all  it'.s 
worth,  the  Entente  is  saved.  What's 
more,  you  and  I  are  saved;  you  from 
your  Chamber,  and  I  from  my  con- 
founded bankers.  The  message  isn't 
so  serious,  but  we  may  make  it  ap- 
pear so.  I  leave  for  London  to-mor- 
row. The  Upper  Silesian  question  is 
postponed  to  the  more  pressing  Irish 
question.  See?  Providence,  my  dear 
Briand,  is  on  the  side  of  the  biggest 
bluffers."  The  two  Celts  embrace 
and  part. 

But  that  night  Lloyd  George  can 
not  sleep.  The  night  draws  on,  but 
still  the  modern  St.  George  can  not 
slay  the  dragonish  fears  and  worries 
which  beset  him.  The  moon  grows 
dim  and  the  stars  few.  At  last  the 
morning-cock  mounts  the  Eiffel 
Tower  and  crows.  The  cock  has  not 
finished,  when  Lloyd  George  laughs. 
He  laughs  loud  and  long;  for  the  in- 
spiration has  come.  In  the  adjoining 
room  Lord  Curzon  raises  his  mar- 
moreal head  and  sniffs  in  protest. 
Lloyd  George  leaps  from  his  bed,  dons 
the  simple  costume  of  a  Welsh  bard 
and  goes  out  into  the  deserted  streets. 
A  belated  taxi  carries  him  to  Bri- 
and's  door.  Before  the  entrance  lies 
the  faithful  ^I.  Loucheur.  As  Lloyd 
George  approaches,  he  leaps  to  his 
feet,  menacing,  not  recognizing  the 
premier  in  the  bard.  Lloyd  George 
quickly  reassures  him  and  reveals 
his  inspiration.  M.  Loucheur  seizes 
Lloyd  George,  and  the  two  exeeuta 
the  strangest  dance  ever  seen  on  a 
Parisian  pavement.  M.  Loucheur 
then  opens  the  wicket  and  leads  the 


way  to  Briand's  chamber.  Briand  is 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 
Lloyd  George  gazes  at  him  affection- 
ately. But  look!  the  mustachios  are 
moving.  Lloyd  George  puts  his  ear 
close  and  hears  a  voice  of  infinite 
melancholy,  coming  as  it  were  from 
the  remotest  faery  land  forlorn,  re- 
peat over  and  over  again  the  words: 
"L'Entente!  L'Entente!"  Lloyd 
George  gently  awakens  the  sleeper 
and  whispers  his  inspiration.  Bri- 
and catapults  from  his  bed,  and  the 
three  dance  madly,  madly  round  and 
round,  like  Yale  or  Princeton  boys 
after  an  unexpected  victory,  chant- 
ing a  little  song  improvised  by  the 
bard  during  his  taxi-ride,  with  the 
refrain  "Pass  the  Buck." 

The  Council  meet — Friday  morn- 
ing. Briand  embodies  the  inspira- 
tion in  a  solemn  proposal,  and  offers 
it  to  the  Council.  Marshal  Foch,  a 
veiy  proper  man,  laughs  till  the  walls 
reecho.  Even  Lord  Curzon  smiles. 
Great  God!  Lord  Curzon  smiles. 
They  all  fall  into  the  humor  of  it.  A 
resolution  is  drawn  up  and  adopted, 
inviting  the  Council  of  the  League  to 
recommend  a  boundary  line  for  Up- 
per Silesia.  Lloyd  George,  Briand. 
Bonomi  solemnly  engage  to  accept 
the  recommendation. 

Now,  boys  and  girls  all  over  the 
world,  let  us  laugh!  Again!  Obey 
that  impulse!  Poles  and  Germans, 
join !  Nobody  expects  the  Council  of 
the  League  to  agree  on  a  boundary 
for  Upper  Silesia,  but  what  was 
needed  was  a  good  laugh  to  clear  the 
air.  The  atmosphere  will  now  allow 
of  a  settlement,  perhaps  by  some  un- 
conventional machineiy.  JIaybe,  af- 
ter all,  those  solemn  gentry  of  the 
League  Council  will,  like  Lord  Cur- 
zon, catch  the  contagion,  laugh,  and 
straightway  draw  a  line. 
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What  the  World  Is  DoinL^ 


|Thc  folkiwing  is  a  very  liricf  summary  of 
llic  most  imiMirtant  news  of  the  world  for 
the  seven  ilays  ended  AiiKiisI   l.V| 

UPPER  SILESIA:  The  Supreme 
Council  have  turned  over  the  Upper  Sile- 
sian  question  to  the  Council  of  the 
Leafrue  of  Nations.  Loosen  our  necker- 
chief! Open  our  doublet!  Air,  air! 
{)  Momus!  Shades  of  Lucian,  Swift,  and 
Heine,  help,  help!  Or  we  perish  of  mirth. 
So  we  were  affected  at  first  blush.  But 
perhaps  our  mirth  could  not  be  justified. 
Had  Briand  conceded  much  to  Lloyd 
deorge,  the  Nationalists  in  the  Chamber 
would  have  had  his  .'«;alp.  Had  Lloyd 
deorjre  conceded  much,  he  would  have 
offended  British  financial  interests  and 
perhaps  general  sentiment  in  Britain; 
most  probably  he  would  have  fatally 
compromised  his  position  as  Premier. 
The  British  and  French  representatives 
on  the  League  Council  will  not  be  em- 
barra.s.<!ed  in  any  such  degree.  Perhaps, 
after  all.  the  I>eague  Council  will  be  able 
to  decide  on  a  line.  But  they  have  been 
asked  to  make  an  exhaustive  study.  We 
do  not  .see  how  they  can  reach  a  decision 
within  many  weeks,  perhaps  months.  How- 
might  such  delay  affect  Upper  Silesia  and 
the  general  situation  in  Germany? 

There  is  another  consideration.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  the  Allied  Pre- 
miers are  proposing,  right  under  the  nose 
of  .Mr.  Harvey,  to  boost  the  League  of 
Nations.  Nothing  could  more  enhance 
League  prestige  than  an  acceptable  rec- 
ommendation by  the  League  Council  con- 
cerning Upper  Silesia.  Mere  reference 
of  the  question  to  the  Council  will  put 
pep  and  pride  into  the  Geneva  proceed- 
ings in  September.  But  boosting  the 
Ivcague  will  have  quite  the  opposite  ef- 
fect on  the  American  "association  of  na- 
tions." "To  be  sure,"  say  the  quidnuncs. 
"Can't  you  see?  That's  the  idea."  And 
they  go  on  to  tell  us  that  Lloyd  George, 
though  he  has  dissembled  it,  was  much 
incen.sed  by  the  refusal  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  agree  to  his  propo.sal  of  a 
conference,  preliminary  to  the  Washing- 
ton one,  of  the  Dominion  Premiers  and 
representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  .lapan,  at  which  the 
Dominion  Premiers  might  fully  expound 
their  views  on  the  chief  Pacific  prob- 
lems; that  in  con.se<juence  Lloyd  (Jeorge 
has  gone  in  strong  for  the  League,  and, 
by  the  .name  token,  to  smash  the  as.so- 
ciation  idea.  Perhaps  the  quidnuncs  are 
right;  who  knows? 

RUSSIA:  Since  August  10  Mr.  Wal- 
ter L.  Brown,  European  Director  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  has 
been  in  negotiation  with  M.  Litvinov, 
representative  of  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment and  chief  of  the  Central  Famine 
Relief  Commission  of  that  Government. 


On  the  13th  M.  i.itvinov  has  come  to 
"accept  in  principlf"  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Iloiiver.  It  is  hope<l  that 
by  the  middle  of  iii'xt  week  he  will  stop 
blufling  and  sign  the  document  laid  be- 
fore him.  Meanwhile  upwards  of  ten 
millions  of  M.  l.itvinov's  countrymen,  or 
rather  subjects  of  the  tyranny  he  repre- 
sents, are  starviiijj.  M.  Litvinov  must 
have  known  froni  the  start  that  Mr. 
Hoover  would  not  liudge  from  his  de- 
mand for  freedom  from  Muscovite  in- 
terference and  iH'stilent  inquisition  for 
his  relief  workers,  and  for  precise  guar- 
antees of  protection  to  relief  personnel 
and  supplies.  Yet  the  ineffable  Litvinov 
talks  on;  "the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and 
are  not  fed." 

TUE  NEAR  EAST:  The  Supreme 
Council  address  themselves  to  the  Turk- 
ish Question.  Lloyd  George  speaks.  He 
makes  the  interesting  announcement  that 
the  Allies  have  "torn  up"  the  Sevres 
treaty,  constrained  thereto  by  the  out- 
rageous befiavior  of  the  Turks.  Neither 
Briand  nor  Bonomi  undertakes  to  defend 
Mustapha  Kemal,  whose  friendship  their 
Governments  have  been  courting  in  hug- 
ger-mugger; after  all,  it  doesn't  matter 
who  killed  Cock-Robin  so  long  as  he  is 
happily  defunct.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
not  concerned  about  the  carnage  or  the 
principles  involved  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Greeks  and  Turks;  nor  does  he 
mention  the  Armenians  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  He  is  concerned  about  the 
reputation  of  his  Government;  that  is, 
his  own.  The  Hritish  Government  has 
been  charged  with  aiding  the  Greeks.  It 
has  not  done  so.  he  protests.  As  a  neu- 
tral, it  has  of  rourse  permitted  its  na- 
tionals to  supply  sinews  of  war  to  either 
belligerent.  Lloyd  George  would  have 
the  Supreme  Council  give  publicity  to 
that  point  of  international  law.  I.«t  the 
belligerents  blow  each  other  off  the  map, 
so  long  as  Allied  control  of  the  Straits 
is  not  threatened.  The  Council  adopt 
two  resolutions.  The  first  reaffirms  the 
neutrality  of  th<-  j/reat  Allies  toward  the 
(Jreco-Turkish  \\;ir,  and  declares  that 
their  Governments  will  not  a.ssist  either 
belligerent,  but  invites  atvention  to  the 
point  of  international  law  above  men- 
tioned. The  seidiul,  while  "reserving" 
to  the  Allied  Governments  "the  possi- 
bility of  offerin^•  mediation"  i  weird  lan- 
guage!), declarr^  that  the  hour  for  me- 
diation has  not  >  et  arrived.  Thus  posi- 
tively and  benerw  ently  do  the  Supreme 
Council  deal  with  the  Turkish  Question. 

THE  SUPRK.ME  COUNCIL:  With 
Loril  Curzon  Mibstituting  for  Lloyd 
George,  the  ."Supreme  Council  accom- 
plished a  good  <l''.il  of  business  between 
Friday  noon  and  its  adjournment  on  Sat- 


urday night.  Apparently  (the  dispatches 
are  not  quite  clear)  it  was  agreed  to  lift 
the  Rhine  customs  barrier  on  September 
15.  provided  that  by  .Septeml»er  1  Ger- 
many shall  have  paid  the  first  billion  of 
reparation  marks  and  provided  that  the 
German  boycott  on  French  goods  cease. 
Lord  Curzon  proposed  evacuation  of  Al- 
lied troops  from  Diisseldorf,  Duisburg, 
and  Ruhrort,  but,  on  Briand's  motion, 
consideration  of  this  matter  was  ad- 
journed to  the  next  Council  meeting. 

It  was  resolved  to  refer  to  a  commis- 
sion of  jurists  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Leipsic  trials. 

It  was  resolved  to  name  an  Interna- 
tional Russian  Relief  Commission  to  co- 
ordinate and  control  all  relief  efforts  of 
the  various  countries,  governmental  and 
private.  Whether  such  a  project  is  feas- 
ible or  desirable,  seems  doubtful.  Mr. 
Hoover's  idea  seems  to  be  to  rush  sup- 
plies and  relief  organizations  to  the  fam- 
ine area,  and  coordinate  on  the  ground 
by  agreement  between  heads  of  organi- 
zations. Perhaps  a  happy  mean  may  be 
found. 

The  Couiicil  adopted  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  Rumania,  and  Serbia  to  agree  to 
postpone  for  twenty  years  their  claims 
against  Austria;  upon  such  generous  ac- 
tion, says  the  resolution,  depends  "eco- 
nomic e(|uilibrium  in  Europe  and  the  life 
of  Austria."  Mr.  Harvey  stated  that  the 
American  Congress  has  under  considera- 
tion a  bill  which  would  authorize  the 
postponement  desired.  We  wish  Congress 
would  hasten  action;  the  matter  is  more 
important  than  even  the  Anti-Beer  bill. 

MISCELLANEOUS :  At  last  we  know 
the  contents  of  that  message  which  Mr. 
de  Valera  .sent  to  No.  11  Downing  Street 
and  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  thought  so 
important  that  he  forwarded  it  by  air- 
plane to  Lloyd  George  at  Paris.  Unqual- 
ified independence  is  what  Mr.  de  Valera  J 
demands,  after  consulting  with  his  col- 
leagues.    What  next  ? 

A  report  from  Avlona  alleges  that  Al- 
banians recently  thrashed  a  force  of 
2,000  Serbs  who  were  harrying  the  Alba- 
nian north  country.  Lacking  definite  in- 
formation, we  venture  a  shrewd  guess 
that   the  Serbs  got   what  they  deserved. 

We  welcome  to  our  shores  that  very 
glorious  person,  Mile,  l^englen. 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Bertram  Goodhue, 
for  your  pleasant  joke,  giving  a  human 
touch,  in  the  manner  of  the  master- 
builders,  to  a  most   lovely  fane. 

P'ormal  invitations  to  participate  in 
the  Washington  Conference  have  been 
sent  to  the  Governments  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Italy,  and  China. 

Henry  W.  Binn 
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Why  "Women  Voters"? 


A  CLEVER  writer  in  the  Dial  asserts 
that  men  and  women  have  forever 
played,  and  are  forever  playing,  a  mock 
game  of  battle.  Their  purpose  is  to  ease 
the  monotonous  sameness  of  human  na- 
ture, and  to  briRhten  the  monotonous 
sameness  of  human  life.  And  by  way 
of  lending  a  semblance  of  reality  to  the 
sport,  they  have  differentiated  the  op- 
posing camps  with  all  the  art  which 
fancy  or  experience  can  suggest. 

This  graceful  theory  of  a  conflict 
which  is  as  old  as  the  everlasting  hills, 
and  of  which  no  peace  conference  can 
deprive  us,  does  not  wholly  elucidate  the 
present  situation.  Men  have  for  the 
most  part  confined  their  play  to  those 
matters  of  sentiment  in  which  the  sport- 
ing element  is  distinctly  and  engagingly 
supreme.  They  have  been  running  the 
world  too  long  and  too  laboriously  to 
have  any  sex  consciousness  in  practical 
concerns.  The  framers  of  the  Magna 
Charta  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence regarded  themselves  and  their 
wives  as  a  working  unit.  They  had  no 
time  nor  thought  just  then  for  points 
of  temperamental  divergence.  But  wo- 
men, who  have  recently  become  active 
partners  in  the  troublesome  business  of 
world  running,  cannot  easily  acquire  this 
detached  spirit.  The  existence  of  a 
League  of  Women  Voters  proves  conclu- 
sively that  for  them  the  old  order  has 
not  changed.  They  are  still  in  a  camp 
of  their  own. 

That  leading  feminists  (let  us  hope 
that  a  hundred  years  from  now  the  word 
feminist  will  have  been  forgotten) 
should  encourage  their  followers  in  this 
aloofness  is  natural  enough,  seeing  that 
a  lifetime  point  of  view  can  not  be  easily 
altered.  "It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance," says  Mrs.  Catt,  "for  all  women 
to  draw  closely  together,  regardless  of 
parties,  or  political  tradition,  or  any 
other  dividing  line."  And  this  frank 
surrender  of  citizenship  to  sex  is  de- 
fended as  a  reformatory'  measure.  It 
has  for  its  support  the  old,  old  claim  of 
a  superior  moral  integrity,  of  a  higher 
spiritual  insight.  "Women  realize  that 
it  is  nobler  to  lead  a  nation  out  of 
trouble  than  to  see  it  through  trouble 
when  trouble  comes." 

Until  women  realize  that  self-praise 
is  degrading  to  their  intelligence  they 
will  never  acquire  that  humorous  hu- 
mility which  now  and  then  saves  a  fal- 
lible race  from  blunders.  The  twin 
temptations  which  assail  them,  as  a  body 
of  voters  new  to  their  job,  is  the  conceit 
born  of  inexperience,  and  the  fretfulness 
engendered  by  a  long  struggle  foi'  their 
pi'ivileges.  Add  to  this  an  ignorance 
which  is  remediable  and  unimportant  un- 
less it  be  deliberately  encouraged.     It  is 


nothing,  after  ail,  that  a  woman  should 
not  see  any  difference  between  the  two 
great  American  parties  which  represent 
two  great  principles  of  government. 
Thousands  of  men  voters  are  no  wiser. 
It  is  nothing  that  she  should  be  uncer- 
tain or  fluctuating.  So  also  are  men. 
But  it  is  everything,  and  everything  to 
the  bad,  that  she  should  be  told  by  her 
leaders  that  these  great  i)rinciples  mean 
less  to  her  than  to  men,  that  she  should 
feel  herself  inmiune  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  triumph  or  defeat,  that 
she  should  preserve  her  feminine  atti- 
tude, and  vote,  not  as  a  citizen,  but  as 
a  woman. 

The  severance  of  her  interests  from 
the  intei'ests  of  men  is  captious  and  un- 
sound. A  writer  in  the  Woman  Citizen 
points  out  that  economic  measures,  like 
the  Packer  Control  bill,  are  of  deeper 
moment  to  the  wife  than  to  the  hus- 
band, because  the  wife  realizes  more 
keenly  what  mounting  prices  cost  the 
household.  But  if  a  husband  has  to  pay 
the  bills,  this  kind  of  realization  is  forced 
upon  his  reluctant  consciousness.  And 
even  if  he  succeeds  in  not  thinking  much 
about  it  (an  irritating  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  male  mind),  his  loss  and  gain  are 
identical  with  hers.  Moreover,  the  cost 
of  living  is  more  profoundly  affected 
by  a  tariff  bill  than  by  any  other  legis- 
lative measure.  Therefore  free  trade  and 
protection,  prohibitive  duties,  embargoes, 
and  all  the  ramifications  of  party  poli- 
tics are  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
woman  voter.  Fundamental  principles 
are  troublesome  things  to  understand; 
but  they  are  always  enlightening.  Catch- 
words are  simple,  easy,  and,  like  a  bad- 
hearted  potato,  filling  for  the  price. 

As  the  welfare  of  woman  is  one  with 
the  welfare  of  man,  so  are  her  weapons 
the  same.  She  has  the  vote,  and  the 
power  which  comes  with  the  vote,  and 
she  has  nothing  else.  The  peace  of  the 
world  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  the 
reduction  of  armaments  as  a  first  step 
towards  that  peace  is  a  universal,  if  cau- 
tious, desire.  Why  should  a  few  femi- 
nists say  over  and  over  again  that  women 
will  force  disarmament  upon  the  nations, 
as  though  the  ))()or  nations  were  thirst- 
ing for  a  fight?  Why  should  they  risk 
a  threat  which  it  is  not  in  their  power 
to  execute,  the  threat  that  women  will 
cease  to  bear  children  unless  peace  is 
assured?  All  the  wars  which  ever  were 
fought  were  child's  play  compared  to  a 
war  w'ith  nature — nature  forever  en- 
gaged in  her  twin  tasks  of  producing 
and  destroying.  Can  a  handful  of  cul- 
tivated ladies  think  themselves  strong 
enough  to  cuib  this  irresistible  force,  to 
banish  with  oratory  the  impulses  which 
have  kept  the  world  alive?  Were  they 
a   thousand   times   more  numerous,   and 


a  thousand  times  more  influential  than 
they  are,  the  utmost  they  could  achieve 
would  be  the  weakening  of  civilization, 
the  flinging  of  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  unthinking,  who, 
regardless  of  argument,  would  propagate, 
and  inherit  the  earth. 

If  woman  is  emotional,  man  is  senti- 
mental. His  trouble  is  that  he  can  never 
forget  the  respect  he  entertained  for  his 
mother.  This  harassing  remembrance 
dogs  him  through  life.  He  recalls  it  at 
inopportune  moments,  and  uses  it  as  an 
argument  to  defend  his  least  amiable 
ways  and  deetls.  The  Western  magis- 
trate who  gravely  measures  the  length 
of  a  woman's  sleeve,  the  Mississippi  Con- 
gressman who  seeks  to  deprive  her  of 
her  cigarette,  suffer  from  the  same  un- 
fortunate experience.  Both  have  had 
mothers,  and  both  have  as  a  consequence 
been  "brought  up  to  reverence  women." 
That  this  reverence  is  well  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  short  sleeves  and  tobacco,  of 
liberty  and  a  little  license,  they  can  not 
bring   themselves    to    doubt. 

It   is   a  slow-moving   world   in   which 
we  live,   and   the  old   game  of  battling 
sexes,  with  irreducible  points  of  diverg- 
ence and  no  common  denominator,  is  still 
a  popular  diversion.     An  irritating  cir- 
cumstance  is   that  by  the   rules  of  this 
game  man  stands  for  the  normal;  every- 
thing he  does  is  taken   as  a   matter  of 
course;    while   woman    is    repeatedly,    it 
seems  to  me  needlessly,  interpreted — to 
herself  as  well  as  to  men.    A  very  femi- 
nine and  very  analytic  paper  on   "Why 
Women  Love  Music"  is  a  case  in  point. 
Nobody  would  dream  of  writing  a  paper 
on  "Why  Men  Love  Music."     They  love 
it  because  they  have  ears  and  minds  and 
souls,      as      have — presumably — women. 
Had  we  been  told  "Why  Elephants  Love 
Music,"  or  "Why  Cats  Love  Music"  (both 
animals  are  credited  with  this  distinc- 
tion), the  article  might  have  been  less 
insulting    and    more    informatory.      But 
those   of   us   who  have  been  content   to 
believe  that  woman  occupies  a  place  in 
the  scale  of  creation  which  fits  her  nat- 
ui-ally  for  civilized  pleasures  and    pains, 
resent    the    suggestion    that    it    is    her 
"immersion      in     temperament"     which 
sends  her  to  a  symphony  concert.     "Un- 
der the  thrall  of  music  a  woman  loses 
herself  in   a   rapid  disintegration  of  all 
her   artificial   selves,   and    reverts   again 
to  her  plastic  womanhood." 

It  is  disheartening  to  read  about  "im- 
mersion in  temperament"  when  what  is 
needed  is  practical  intelligence.  It  is 
disheartening  to  hear  women  say  they 
will  refuse  to  bear  children  when  they 
ought  to  be  discussing  tariff  and  taxes. 
They  can  not  hold  the  balance  of  power 
as  the  compact  body  of  Irish  Nationalists 
held  it  for  years  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. They  can  not,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, remake  the  world:  and  Heaven 
forbid  that  thev  should  sink  to  obstruc- 
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tionists.  Time,  education,  and  experi- 
ence will  mould  them  into  the  workinjr 
order  of  citizens;  and  the  more  educa- 
tion and  experience  they  jjet,  the  less 
time  will  be  re<iuired  for  the  process. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  plaint  of  the  prac- 


tical politician  th.-it,  with  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  woman's  vote,  "you  can't 
count  even  on  the  sure  things,"  wins  our 
commiseration. 

Agnes  Repplier 


Painting  Europe  Green 


OUT  of  the  hurried  and  turbulent  cur- 
rent of  East  European  politics, 
where  propagandas  flouri.sh  and  men  hate 
their  neijthbors  as  a  matter  of  cour.se, 
there  are  emerginj?  two  facts  which  tend 
to  show  that  in  that  zone  of  perpetual 
danger  where  Asia  confronts  Europe 
there  exist  some  leaders  who  realize  that 
rejuvenatinjr  forces  of  cooperation  must 
rapidly  succeed  the  forces  of  destructive 
rivalry  if  the  smaller  governments  born 
out  of  the  war  are  to  have  any  chance  of 
continuinfr  their  existence.  The  first  not- 
able event  of  post-Armistice  policy  in 
Eastern  Europe  was  the  formation  of 
the  political  and  economic  cooperative 
scheme  known  as  the  Little  Entente,  the 
important  achievements  of  which  are 
now  well  known.  A  second  event,  less 
noticed  because  it  has  taken  place  gradu- 
ally, but  perhaps  of  even  more  portent, 
has  been  the  rise  of  the  peasantry  to  pol- 
itical activity  and  power.  In  each  of  the 
new  countries,  as  in  many  of  the  old,  the 
pea.sants  are  awakening  from  their  long 
political  night  and  gazing  open-eyed  at 
the  first  signs  of  the  approaching  day. 
And  with  the  realization  of  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  their  new-found  power  they 
are  beginning  to  meditate  to  what  uses 
they  shall  put  it.  There  is  no  lack  of  in- 
dications that  they  are  determined  to 
pursue  constructive  and  peaceful  ideals, 
to  develop  a  broad-minded  spirit  of  inter- 
class  and  inter-nation  cooperation. 

First  of  all  let  it  be  made  clear  that 
the  evolution  of  a  peasant  consciousness 
is  to  be  da.s.sed  as  a  distinctly  hopeful 
event.  In  our  world  there  are  left  only 
two  es.sentially  moderate  and  conser\'a- 
tive  forces — organized  religion  and  rural 
life.  Those  two  are  the  best  antidotes 
for  Bolshevism,  as  Lenin  knows  to  his 
grief.  The  Russian  Cooperatives  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  Ru.ssian  Ortho- 
dox Church  has  been  disestablished  and 
its  clergj-  stripped  of  iwwer;  yet  the  Ru.**- 
sian  Cooperatives  and  the  Ru.ssian 
Church  are  the  two  instrumentalities  of 
which  the  Bolshevist  leaders  stand  most 
in  fear.  And  of  the  two  they  rightly  con- 
sider the  Cooperatives  the  more  menac- 
ing to  their  dictatorship. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  organized  Com- 
munism the  strength  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation has  been  increasing  steadily 
throughout  Europe.  Whether  we  look  at 
Austria  or  Bulgaria  or  Bavaria  or  .Sicily 
or  the  Baltic  States  or  Posnania  or  Jugo- 
slavia or  Rumania,  the  picture  is  the 
same;  the  peasants  are  becoming  more 


prosperous,  more  self-assertive,  more  de- 
termined to  contnil  their  own  destinies 
and  take  a  share  in  ciintrolling  the  destiny 
of  the  state.  We  hrar  of  prosperous  Aus- 
trian country  folk  refusing  to  bring  their 
produce  into  Vienna  because  the  cur- 
rency provided  by  the  "city  government" 
is  worth  next  to  nothing  and  they  can 
make  out  very  well  on  their  own  account. 
Bavarian  farmers,  we  hear,  are  recalling 
many  arts  they  onte  knew  but  abandoned 
in  favor  of  their  city  cousins;  they  are 
again  tanning  their  own  leather  and 
making  their  own  shoes,  spinning  their 
own  cloth  and  weaving  their  own  linen, 
trapping  their  own  rabbits  to  manufac- 
ture the  skins  into  gloves  and  tippets  and 
to  trim  the  dresses  of  their  womenfolk. 
In  Bulgaria'an  out-and-out  Peasant  Gov- 
ernment, presided  over  by  a  peasant 
Premier,  controls  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  state,  makes  out  the  budget  and 
draws  up  trading  laws.  In  Jugoslavia  a 
new  party,  entirely  peasant  in  composi- 
tion and  leadership,  made  its  appearance 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and  after  a  short 
campaign  was  able  to  elect  39  deputies 
to  the  National  Assembly.  In  Switzer- 
land a  Peasants'  .-Association  has  been 
formed,  and  sent  delegates  to  the  confer- 
ence of  peasant  rei)resentatives  held  in 
Paris  last  November.  In  Rumania  and 
Czechoslovakia  the  expropriated  holdings 
of  the  big  landowners  are  being  divided 
up  among  the  actual  tillers  of  the  .soil. 
The.«e  are  not  mere  isolated  events;  they 
are  part  of  a  general  movement  which 
means  that  the  consciousness  of  the 
European  peasantry  is  awake.  We  may 
well  inquire  what  will  be  the  result,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  international  re- 
lations. 

The  possibilities  for  good  inherent  in 
the  peasant  movenunt  may  perhaps  best 
be  shown  by  describing  what  procedure 
it  is  following  in  one  of  the  countries, 
Jugoslavia,  where  its  growth  has  been 
most  rapid  and  where  intelligent  leaders 
have  drawn  up  .i  specific  programme. 
The  Jugoslav  Peasants'  League  ( the  word 
"party"  has  an  unpleasantly  political 
connotation  in  the  l'.,ilkans),  was  formed 
in  the  fall  of  I'.MO.  At  pre.sent  its 
strength  is  concentrated  in  the  provinces 
of  Serbia  and  Bosnia,  the  Croatian  peas- 
ants having  unfortunately  come  under 
the  influence  of  a  certain  ambitious  pol- 
itical demagogue  iiained  Stepan  Raditch, 
who  clamors  for  a  separate  Croatian  Re- 
public and  80  far  h.s  refu.sed  to  ally  him- 
self either  with   the  Coalition   Govern- 


ment, the  recognized  Opposition,  or  the 
independent  Peasants'  League.  It  has 
been  noticed,  however,  that  Raditch's  in- 
fluence has  been  on  the  decrease  since  the 
Peasants'  League  entered  the  political 
lists;  and  this  is  natural,  for  the  small 
farmers  of  Croatia  are  far  more  inter- 
ested in  ameliorating  their  economic  lot 
and  in  furthering  agricultural  coopera- 
tion than  in  political  intrigue.  The 
leader  of  the  Peasants'  League,  which  by 
the  way  is  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  united  Jugoslavia,  is  Mika 
Avramovitch,  long  the  director  of  the 
chief  union  of  cooperative  .societies 
("zadrugi,"  as  they  are  called  in  Serbia), 
at  Belgrade.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
has  worked  among  the  Serbian  farmers, 
and  to  his  efforts  may  be  traced  the  de- 
gree to  which  methods  of  agricultural  co- 
operation were  introduced  in  that  back- 
ward country  in  the  years  just  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  Wars.  The 
war  wiped  out  practically  all  the  800 
Cooperatives  which  existed  in  1914  in 
Serbia;  but  of  these  600  have  already 
been  restored,  and  300  new  ones  have 
been  organized. 

The  leaders  of  the  Jugoslav  cooper- 
ative movement  claim  that  in  a  land 
where  the  peasants  constitute  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  they  should  ex- 
ercise a  proportionate  degree  of  political 
control.  They  say  that  in  addition  to  be- 
ing the  backbone  of  the  domestic  social 
structure  the  peasants  are  inclined  by 
nature  as  well  as  interest  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  neighboring  peoples 
and  to  avoid  international  intrigues  and 
brawls.  Avramovitch  tells  the  Serbian 
farmers,  for  example,  that  their  tradi- 
tional enemies,  the  Bulgars,  are  after  all 
of  much  the  same  blood  as  they  them- 
selves, and  that  the  Bulgarian  peasants 
have  the  same  burdens  and  the  same 
hopes;  he  tells  them  that  the  politicians 
at  Sofia  have  led  the  Bulgars  into  com- 
mitting many  wrongs  against  Serbia,  but 
that  the  Belgrade  politicians  are  on  the 
whole  only  a  little  better  and  that  both 
should  be  reformed.  Avramovitch  does 
not  claim  that  the  industrial  class,  the 
capitalists,  the  intellectuals,  and  the  pro- 
fessional officials  are  ill-intentioned  or 
should  be  disfranchise*!,  but  that  they 
hold  a  disproportionate  .ind  undemocratic 
degree  of  power.  He  merely  preaches 
that  a  better  and  fairer  collaboration  be- 
tween all  classes  would  make  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  body  politic  as  well  as 
for  a  better  understanding  with  neigh- 
boring countries. 

The  general  platform  of  the  Jugoslav 
peasant  movement  is  made  up  of  twenty 
specific  pl.-inks  which  the  writer  is  able  to 
quote  here  through  the  help  of  one  of  Mr. 
A vramovitch's  associates : 

1.  The  people  should  be  divided  fur 
l>urposes  of  electing  representatives  not 
on  political  lines  but  according  to  then 
pursuits. 
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2.  Electors  should  have  the  right  of 
recalling-  representatives  who  prove  un- 
satisfactory. 

3.  Government  officials  should  be  well 
paid,  but  should  be  held  to  a  most  strict 
accountability. 

4.  Government  Ministers  should  be 
made  responsible  to  the  courts  rather 
than  to  Parliament. 

5.  All  litigations  should  take  place  be- 
fore "Courts  of  Good  Men."  (This  is  an 
old  Slavonic  custom.) 

6.  The  Government  should  provide 
public  defenders  as  well  as  public  prose- 
cutors. 

7.  Religious  and  military  courts  should 
be  abolished. 

8.  Police  power  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  local  authorities,  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  Government. 

9.  During  his  term  of  military  service 
a  man  should  be  taught  a  trade. 

10.  National  health  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  state's  greatest  capital 
wealth  and  the  service  of  doctors  and 
medicine  should  be  supplied  gratis  by  the 
state. 

11.  Education  should  be  shaped  so  as 
to  equip  the  student  for  a  definite  pro- 
fession. 

12.  Religion  should  be  a  private  rather 
than  a  state  affair. 

13.  Traditional  privileges  of  educated 
townsfolk  which  exist  at  the  expense  of 
country-folk  should  be  abolished. 

14.  Agricultural  land  should  be  di- 
vided among  those  who  work  it. 

15.  Agricultural  Cooperative  Organ- 
izations should  be  considered  worthy  of 
the  strongest  state  support. 

16.  Agriculture  should  be  recognized 
as  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
state's  economy. 

17.  Communication  routes  should  be 
developed  to  meet  equally  the  needs  of 
country  and  city. 

18.  The  state  should  care  for  invalids 
and  orphans. 

19.  Taxation  rates  should  be  gradu- 
ated proportionately  to  incomes. 

20.  The  principle  of  nationalization  of 
industries  should  be  recognized  and 
should  be  put  in  force  with  such  indus- 
tries as  are  ripe  for  it. 

The  Jugoslav  Peasants'  League  does 
not  believe  in  propagating  these  prin- 
ciples by  force  but  by  persuasion,  and  is 
careful  to  state  that  it  is  not  anti-dynas- 
tic, anti-national,  or  anti-social.  Perhaps 
the  most  radical  proposal  is  to  have  the 
laws  made  by  representatives  of  the 
classes  instead  of  by  professional  politi- 
cians. Such  a  momentous  change,  grant- 
ing it  were  desirable,  could  be  effected 
only  by  the  peasant  majority,  which 
stands  midway  between  the  capitalists 
and  the  communists  and  is  equally  opposed 
to  both  extremes.  Of  course  the  peasant 
politician  has  his  limitations  and  is  apt 
to  indulge  in  legislative  experiments 
which  produce  entirely  different  results 


from  those  he  desires.  But  we  must  ob- 
serve the  general  tenor  of  the  programme 
rather  than  any  particular  item. 

What  has  been  happening  in  Jugo- 
slavia has  been  happening  in  some  form 
or  other  in  all  the  countries  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Aegean.  During  the  past 
two  years  we  have  seen  two  great  oppos- 
ing international  systems  worked  for 
steadily  and  keenly — the  League  of  Na- 


tions and  the  Third  International.  To 
these  must  now  be  added  the  Green  In- 
ternational. It  is  still  loose  and  in- 
coherent because  its  component  units 
have  only  recently  been  organized  and 
are  still  in  process  of  crystallization,  but 
it  exists  as  a  political  and  economic  po- 
tentiality with  which  statesmen  will 
reckon  if  they  are  wise. 

Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong 


Plymouth  and  Her  Tercentenary 


I  HAD  never  visited  Plymouth  until  last 
week,  and  perhaps  I  had  no  right  to 
feel,  as  I  did  feel,  that  the  lazy,  kindly, 
slipshod  town  did  not  show  itself  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  upheavals  of  an  anni- 
versary. One  imagines  in  the  every-day 
Plymouth  not  the  dignity,  indeed,  that 
would  answer  to  its  memories,  but  at 
worst  the  repose  that  is  the  friend  of 
dignity.  Last  week  it  was  like  a  man 
neither  on  his  feet  nor  on  his  back, 
but  sitting  up  in  bed,  as  it  were,  and 
bowing  (between  nods)  in  half-drowsy 
alertness  to  in-pouring  visitors.  The 
streets  were  half-dazed  with  automobiles. 
They  bore  aloft,  picked  out  in  great  let- 
ters on  cheap  green  cloth,  the  names  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  This  hurt  the  vis- 
itors a  little;  the  streets  had  the  effect 
of  bawling  out  names  which  should  be 
uttered  only  with  high  decency  and 
grave  respect.  Much  better  were  the 
tablets  with  their  plain,  firm  records  of 
the  things  that  had  taken  place  upon 
their  sites.  The  commercialism  that  al- 
ways follows  sentiment  in  the  transport 
of  the  discovery  that  even  sentimental- 
ists retain  their  interest  in  food  and 
drink,  was  mildly  active  in  the  friendly, 
half-efficient  little  tovra.  I  lunched  in 
the  basement  of  a  Wesleyan  church. 
When  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  flut- 
tered waitress  that  in  point  of  fervor 
the  tea  which  she  served  was  hardly 
Wesleyan,  she  good-naturedly  offered  me 
a  little  more  of  the  same  brew.  I  found 
my  profit  in  that  lukewarm  tea;  it  sup- 
plied me  with  what  I  thought  was  an 
excellent  symbol  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
commemorations — double  measure  for 
half  quality. 

The  pageant  was  enacted  on  the  beach 
where  the  landing  took  place,  and  was 
viewed  by  an  assembly  disposed  in  a 
huge  semi-circle  on  a  wooden  scaffolding, 
facing  seaward,  without  roof.  At  8 
o'clock  I  found  myself  the  occupant  of 
a  seat  in  a  section  that  bore  the  placai'd 
"Reserved  for  the  Press."  The  seat  was 
intolerably  bad,  obliging  the  so-called 
sitter  to  stand  or  see  nothing,  and  the 
people  who  filled  the  section,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  were  women,  seemed 
to  be  as  innocent  of  pen-and-ink  as  Wil- 
liam of  Deloraine  was  of  letter  and  line. 
I  thought  there  had  been  a  mistake  and 


said  as  much,  and  the  breaking  waves 
of  my  protest  dashed  high  but  vainly 
on  the  stern  and  rockbound  coast  of  the 
density  of  the  attendants.  The  laxities 
in  management  became  transparent  in 
the  fact  that  from  neither  of  two  uni- 
formed and  highly  official-looking  door- 
keepers could  I  obtain  the  slightest  clue 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  head  usher. 
It  is  perhaps  a  small  triumph  for  the 
pageant  that  it  should  have  seemed  gen- 
uii  ely  worth  while  to  a  man  who  viewed 
it  from  an  impracticable  seat  in  an  em- 
bittered temper. 

At  this  performance  I  felt  as  never 
before  how  close  modern  lighting  comes 
to  the  supernatural.  The  setting  was 
three  centuries  old,  but  the  lighting  was 
pre-Adamitic;  it  took  us  back  to  the 
time  when  a  voice — still  audible  in  1620 
— said  "Let  light  be,"  and  a  hand— still 
palpable  to  our  forefathers — "divided  the 
light  from  the  darkness."  It  was  not 
merely  that  the  power  of  day  could  be 
flung  at  will  upon  a  tract  of  sea-beach, 
though  that  was  much ;  but  day  and  night 
could  divide  the  tract  between  them,  could 
divide  the  minutes  between  them,  check- 
ering or  latticing,  as  it  were,  both  time 
and  space  with  light  and  shadow.  Again, 
I  felt  in  the  pageant  as  never  before  the 
power  of  space  to  give  dignity  to  num- 
bers; I  grasped  the  force  of  the  word 
"many."  People  in  bulk  are  not  usually 
"many";  they  are  "much"  ("much 
people,"  says  the  English  Bible  shrewd- 
ly) .  A  crowd  is  a  crowd,  nor  from  num- 
bers, but  from  pressure.  Abolish  the 
pressure,  that  is  furnish  the  space,  and 
you  may  preserve  the  numbers  and  dis- 
solve the  crowd;  in  a  word,  you  may 
multiply  without  diminishing.  Bodies  of 
men  moved  largely  and  freely  across  the 
generous  and  liberative  space  in  a  fash- 
ion that  recalled  ancient  pa-storal  or  pa- 
triarchal times  before  hungry  mankind 
embanked  itself  along  the  beds  of  rivers. 
These  were  good  gifts  from  the  pageant, 
and  in  its  march  of  the  Dutch  cities  it 
linked  two  things  which  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  similarly  linked 
either  in  reality  or  in  mimicry  before — 
multitude  and  joy. 

In  this  pageant  an  historical  event  is 
depicted  in  a  setting  which  is  not  itself 
picture  but  actualitj-.     This,  of  course, 
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was  inevitable;  to  celebrate  at  Plymouth 
and  not  celebrate  at  Plymouth  Roik 
would  have  been  puerile.  To  mo.st  spec- 
tators, probably,  this  reality  was  the 
Kreat  thinjr.  and  it.s  tremendousne.s.s  was 
certain;  but  to  me  its  trcnieiuiou.-ines.s. 
amid  the  IiKHU'iits  and  imajfos  with  which 
it  wa.s  combined,  .seemed  rather  to  devas- 
tate than  to  as.sist.  Among  shadows  a 
reality  is  a  prodiRy,  an  enornnty;  it  an- 
nuls the  proportions  and  coherencies  of 
things.  So  far  from  serving  illusion, 
it  dispels  illusion  by  its  instant  estab- 
lishment of  a  severer  standard.  The 
reality  was  headstrong  even  when  the 
scene  was  Plymouth  ;  when  the  .scene  was 
Scrooby  or  Leyden,  it  became  ijuite  un- 
governable. Or  rather  it  would  have  be- 
come quite  ungovernable  but  for  the 
strangely  effective  counter-play  of  an 
opposite  and  neutralizing  fact.  Night, 
of  cour.se,  fell  upon  the  beach,  and  this 
put  the  .scene  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  lighting  apparatus.  Before  us 
was  a  tray  or  disk  of  earth;  the  lights 
gave  it  its  size,  gave  it  its  bounds,  gave 
it  its  shape,  gave  it  its  color,  gave  it  its 
being;  they  played  with  it  at  their  will. 
The  result  was  singular  in  the  extreme. 
From  the  most  rigid  of  stages  Plymouth 
Beach  became  the  most  plastic;  the  most 
concrete  of  .settings  was  transformed  into 
the  most  abstract.  We  started  with  lo- 
calization pushed  to  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  dangerous  of  e.xtremes; 
we  ended  in  space  divested  of  locality. 

"The  Pilgrim  Spirit,"  which  is  written 
and  produced  by  Mr.  George  P.  Baker, 
of  Harvard,  is  divided  into  four  "Epi- 
sodes," which  are  in  turn  divided  into 
.scenes,  ranging  in  number  from  three  to 
eight.  The  first  episode  deals  with  ex- 
plorers before  1620:  Thorwald,  Pring, 
Champlain,  ,Iohn  Smith,  Block,  Thomas 
Hunt,  and  Thomas  Dermer  are  among 
the  figures.  The  last  three  episodes  deal 
with  the  Puritan  movement  in  its  suc- 
cessive phases  in  Britain,  Holland,  and 
America.  I  think  Mr.  Baker  has  been 
happy  in  his  text,  particularly  in  the  last 
three  episodes.  He  has  written  in  wis- 
dom, for  he  has  written  in  humility.  He 
has  not  sought  to  tell  great  things 
greatly,  but  to  let  great  things  tell  them- 
selves simply,  and  not  to  get  in  their 
way.  He  is  at  no  pain.<  to  bedeck  the 
truth:  truth  herself  rarely  carries  either 
a  hand-gla.ss  or  a  pocket  comb.  Where 
the  words  of  his  characters  were  avail- 
able, he  has  taken  over  their  words; 
where  they  were  not,  he  has  tuned  his 
speech  to  theirs.  Longfellow  in  his  "Di- 
vine Tragedy,"  which  even  the  I>ong- 
fellowites  have  di.Hcardcd.  made  a  not  un- 
impressive drama  largely  by  turning 
Bible  verses  into  metre.  Mr.  Baker's 
practice  is  akin  to  this,  but  words  nut 
quoted,  or  at  least  not  so  marked,  .wme- 
times  show  all  the  thews  of  the  original. 
Could  Bradford  him.Helf  lie  more  Brad- 
fordian  than  the  dramatist  in  this  pas- 


sage: "Nay,  we  arc  knit  together  as  one 
body  in  a  most  sii,.t  and  sacred  cove- 
nant of  the  Lorii,  liy  virtue  whereof  we 
do  hold  ourselves  stiaitly  tied  to  all  care 
of  each  other's  good"?  Sometimes  the 
simple  words  disdo-^c  a  massive  sincerity 
such  as  Carlyle  praised  in  the  hardy 
Switzers  of  Schiller's  "William  Tell." 
Covernor  Carver  is  <ick  unto  death.  "We 
will  go  by  the  right,"  says  the  sturdy 
Standish,  "that  our  passing  may  not  dis- 
quiet the  Governor."  "He  hears  nothing." 
replies  Bradford,  without  the  leakage  of 
a  .syllable.  Mr.  Baker's  pro.se  seems  to 
me  more  to  the  point  than  the  verse  of 
the  poets  whom  hv  has  summoned  to  his 
assistance.  All  nt  them,  except  Mr. 
Fi-ost.  want  to  frill  a  little,  and  the  sit- 
uation hardly  calls  for  trills.  How  can 
.Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  for  instance, 
whose  verse  is  "lily-cradled"  1 1  mean 
just  what  1  say-  cradled,  undoubtedly, 
and  cradled  in  lilies)  become  spokes- 
wcmian  for  Eliza  Winslow  and  Priscilla 
.Mullins'.'  The  changes  of  three  hundred 
years  have  been  momentous.  What 
would  those  Pilgrims  have  done  if  they 
had  come  back  in  that  hour  to  that  spot'/ 
Their  first  iLct  would  have  been  to  stop 
the  pageant. 

Mr.  Baker,  then,  has  been  true  to  his 
theme,  but  truth  to  his  theme  has  drawn 
him,  blamelessly  liecause  unavoidably, 
into  a  kind  of  falsity  to  his  type.  This 
is  because  between  his  type,  the  pageant, 
and  his  theme,  the  Pilgrims,  there  is 
a  variance  which  amounts  to  conflict.  The 
essentials  in  the  Pilgrim  culture  were 
compression  and  inwardness;  the  strong 
things  in  a  pageant  are  breadth  ( expan- 
siveness)  and  externality.  There  is  in- 
deed a  savor  of  epic  in  the  landing  itself 
and  the  compacts  with  the  savages,  but, 
in  a  large  view,  the  point  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts venture  lies  largely  in  the 
contrast  between  its  grandeur  as  expe- 
rience and  its  insiKnificance  as  spectacle. 
A  state  was  born  in  a  cabin,  like  Jesus 
in  a  stable.  Now.  to  ask  a  pageant  to 
handle  effects  of  this  kind  is  ver>'  much 
as  if  one  asked  Froissart  to  write  "The 
Scarlet  Letter."  It  followed  that  the 
very  passages  which  were  most  vital  to 
the  theme  and  tnn>i  stirring  in  the  text 
were  least  effect  nc  in  the  presentation, 
whereas  the  part-  of  secondary  interest 
in  the  book,  the  <\pl<)rations  of  the  first 
episode,  which  were  happily  invented, 
and  the  offer  of  the  petition  to  King 
.lames,  took  on  liie  and  adequacy  in  the 
portrayal.  In  that  vast  amphitheatre  to 
which  the  horizon  >erved  as  rim  the  con- 
venticles of  the  Pilgrims  presented  al- 
most the  aspect  of  conclaves;  intimacy 
vanished;  the  sci,;itorial  and  the  forensic 
filled  its  place.  The  very  praiseworthy 
efforts  of  the  .-pi'akers  to  make  them- 
.selves  audible  to  the  uppermost  and  ut- 
termost rows  ot  seals  made  us  feel  as 
if  the  Pilgrims,  in  a  mood  of  dilated  self- 
consciousness,  were  shouting  to  posterity. 


Posterity,  in  fact,  was  there,  but,  like 
Elijah,  it  failed  to  find  God  in  the  thun- 
der. Nobody  was  to  blame  for  this;  the 
quarrel  lay  in  the  nature  of  things; 
only,  when  the  quarrel  lies  in  the  nature 
of  things,  the  peacemakers  have  a  hard 
time.  They  sought  to  make  amends  by 
offering  us  at  the  conclusion  a  grand 
review  in  which  all  the  characters  of  the 
jilay  marched  across  a  stage  bright  with 
the  flags  of  forty-eight  States  and  the 
standards  of  our  ?]uropean  allies.  This 
amused,  but  it  did  not  quite  con.sole.  The 
Mayflower  a  little  way  back  had  made  me 
think,  perversely  enough,  of  a  Venetian 
gondola;  this  spectacle  reminded  me  of 
May  fair. 

O.  W.  Firkins 

Correspondence 

Rational   Ilandlint:  of  tht^ 
Drink    Problem 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
The  Norwegians,  many  years  ago,  suf- 
fered from  the  excessive  consumption  of 
strong  drink.  Thereupon  they  adopted 
appropriate  legislative  remedies,  known 
to  all  students  of  the  subject  and  un- 
necessary here  to  recite,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors  decreased  to  reasonable  propor- 
tions. During  this  period,  whiskey  and 
the  like  were  not  readily  procurable  in 
the  smaller  hamlets  throughout  the  land, 
but  merely  beer  and  wine,  and  the 
heavier  drinks  were  to  be  obtained  in  the 
cities  at  a  few  controlled  establishments 
and  during  restricted  hours. 

Then  came  the  war  and  with  it  the 
usual  crop  of  millennium  chasers.  All 
alcoholic  beverages  except  light  wines  and 
beer  were  and  are  placed  under  the  ban. 
What  has  been  the  result?  Light  wines 
and  beers  may,  and  whiskey  may  not,  be 
bought  in  the  smaller  villages,  and  the 
latter  can  easily  be  secured  in  the  larger 
centres.  But  instead  of  going  to  a  public 
shop  under  strict  Governmental  sur- 
veillance as  before,  we  now  use  the  back- 
door method  and  pay  correspondingly 
higher  prices  for  the  highly  stimulating 
beverages  purchased.  It  is  said  that  as 
many  as  a  dozen  ships  a  week  leave 
neighboring  foreign  ports  for  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  to  deposit  there  their 
precious  cargoes  of  Scotch  and  gin  for 
which  the  market  is  ample.  The  Govern- 
ment loses  the  amount  of  the  tax  which 
the  smugglers  gain  several  times  over, 
and  nobody  seems  satisfied.  The  rich, 
not  being  seriously  inconvenienced,  con- 
sider the  whole  procedure  a  joke  and  the 
poor  pay  heavier  taxes  becau.se  of  the 
loss  of  revenue  and  the  extra  police  re- 
quired. The  use  of  physicians'  pre.scrip- 
tion  blanks  to  take  care  of  the  ailments 
requiring  alcoholic  remedies  thrcatetis  to 
establish  a  new  industry. 
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How  sensible  the  English  are  in  such 
matters!  A  bottle  of  sharply  underproof 
whiskey  which  sells  for,  say  $2.50,  pays  a 
tax  of  $1.65.  None  but  the  well-to-do  can 
afford  to  drink  too  much  of  it,  and  surely 
our  good  friends  the  world-improvers 
need  have  no  solicitude  for  this  fraction 
of  the  population.  The  poor  man  has  his 
beer  in  plenty.  Thinking  Americans, 
however,  know  that  the  millennium  will 
have  really  arrived  when  the  United 
States  adopts  such  a  rational  method  of 
handling  the  drink  problem,  which  with 
us  has  been  largely  obscured  by  senti- 
mentality and  religion. 

GUSTAV  BiSSING 

Loen,  Nnrdfjord,  Norivay,  July  30 

"American  Valuation" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
The  article  on  "American  Valuation" 
in  your  issue  of  July  30  sets  forth  a 
number  of  objections  to  this  innovation 
in  our  tariff  laws,  but  it  seems  to  me 
to  omit  the  most  vital  of  all.  Protective 
tariff  duties  are  presumably  levied  to 
equalize  the  difference  between  cost  of 
production  abroad  and  here,  and  to  en- 
able our  manufacturers  to  compete  with 
foreigners  in  the  home  market,  notwith- 
standing the  higher  scale  of  wages  pre- 
vailing in  this  country.  Hitherto  there 
has  been  no  attempt  to  levy  prohibitive 
duties  against  ordinary  articles  of  com- 
merce. Foreign  goods  might  enter  the 
country,  but  the  tariff  was  so  arranged 
that  they  could  not  be  sold  profitably  at 
lower  prices  than  our  own  goods.  Thjus, 
a  rate  of  duty  was  added  to  the  foreign 
cost  which  would  bring  the  price  here  to 
an  approximation  of  the  domestic  price 
of  similar  articles.  To  i-each  such  a  re- 
sult was  not  an  easy  task  in  normal  times, 
but  now,  with  the  derangement  of  for- 
eign currencies  and  other  abnormal  con- 
ditions left  by  the  war,  it  has  become 
extremely  difficult;  to  meet  the  difficulty 
the  House  has  evolved  the  apparently 
simple  device  of  "American  valuation." 
Yet  simple  as  it  seems,  it  changes  fun- 
damentally our  whole  tariff  policy  and 
transforms  a  protective  into  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff.  It  does  not  add  a  duty 
to  the  foreign  cost  so  as  to  bring  that 
cost  here  up  to  the  domestic  cost,  but  it 
takes  the  domestic  cost  (or  price)  as  the 
basis  and  adds  the  duty  to  that.  An 
illustration  may  make  my  meaning  clear. 
Suppose  at  present  I  can  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes  in  England  for  $50  and  pay  a  60 
per  cent,  duty  to  get  it  into  this  country. 
This  brings  it  to  $80,  or  about  the  Amer- 
ican price,  and  I  can  take  my  choice. 
Under  the  proposed  scheme  the  duty 
would  be  levied  on  the  American  price 
of  $80,  and  if  it  remains  at  60.  per  cent., 
my  English  suit  would  cost  me  here  $128. 
The  real  duty  would  not  be  60  per  cent, 
but  more  than  150  per  cent.  Could  there 
be  any  substantial  foreign   competition 


under  such  conditions'.'  Is  this  not  an 
embargo  under  another  and  misleading 
name?  And  if  foreign  competition  is 
thus  cut  off,  what  will  happen  to  do- 
mestic prices?  What  of  the  other  con- 
sequences which  inevitably  follow  the 
shutting  off  of  imports — the  ability  of 
our  foreign  debtors  to  pay  their  debts, 
among  other  things? 

The  difficulties  of  writing  a  just  tariff 
bill  under  present  abnormal  conditions 
are  undoubtedly  enormous,  but  they  can 
not  be  surmounted  by  the  adoption  of 
any  such  specious  device  as  this.  Why 
could  not  the  matter  be  solved  by  lodg- 
ing some  discretion  in  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  put  in  force  from  time  to  time 
such  rates  as  would  meet  the  changing 
conditions  assumed  to  be  due  to  fluctu- 
ating foreign  currencies?  If  discretion 
must  be  left  anywhere,  it  is  infiniiely 
better  to  have  it  in  a  responsible  expert 
body  like  the  Tariff  Commission  than  in 
the  ordinary  customs  officials. 

George  H.  Warrington 

Hot  Springs,  Va.,  At'gust  8 

[The  duty  in  the  American  valuation 
plan  is  based  on  the  American  cost,  but 
is  not  added  to  the  American  cost.  In 
the  instance  supposed,  the  duty  of  $48 
would  be  added  to  the  English  price  of 
$50  and  not  to  the  American  price  of 
$80,  making  the  total  cost  $98  and  not 
$128.  This  would  make  the  60  per  cent, 
duty  a  96  per  cent,  duty,  and  not  "more 
than  150  per  cent." 

In  the  editorial  referred  to,  we  took 
account  of  this  kind  of  effect  when  we 
stated  that  "the  public,  and  Congress 
it.self,  will  be  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
ratio  in  which  the  cost  of  an  article  is 
enhanced  by  the  duty;  30  per  cent,  on 
the  American  valuation  may  mean  60  per 
cent,  or  90  per  cent,  on  the  actual  cost 
of  the  article  abroad." 

We  consider  the  objection  thus  pointed 
out  in  the  editorial  a  very  important  one ; 
but,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Fordney  and  the 
Committee,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  they 
profess,  and  doubtless  honestly  profess, 
to  have  made  allowance  for  the  effect  in 
question  by  lowering  the  ad  valorem  rates 
in  a  corresponding  degree.  But  there 
can  be  no  assurance  that  this  has  really 
been  done;  and  in  any  particular  case 
the  public,  and  the  business  community, 
must  necessarily  be  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  actual  addition  is  made  to  the  for- 
eign price.— Eds.  The  Weekly  Review.] 

Lloyd  Mifflin 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
By  the  death  of  Lloyd  Mifflin  at 
his  country  place  near  Columbia,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  July  16,  the  world  has  lost 
probably  the  greatest  sonneteer  born  out 
of  Europe.  Owing,  however,  to  his  un- 
swerving dislike  of  publicity  and  the  rig- 
idly pure  classicism  of  nearly  everj-  verse 


he  wrote,  he  lived  to  be  seventy-five 
years  old  without  even  being  found  out, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  read  and  ad- 
mired, by  the  great  reading  public.  It 
is  unfortunate,  though  it  is  not  strange. 
Take  a  single  one  of  his  volumes  of 
poetry,  "Echoes  of  Greek  Idylls"  f  1899), 
dedicated  "To  the  Memory  of  Theocri- 
tus." Purer  sonnets  than  these  have  not 
been  written  in  the  English  language. 
But  they  have  to  do  with  such  characters 
as  Megara  and  Bion,  Hiero  and  Phereni- 
cus,  the  discus  thrower  and  the  chariot 
driver.  For  such,  men  of  his  day,  even 
those  of  sixty  years  ago,  have  had  no 
time.  Lloyd  Mifflin's  is  an  unfamiliar 
name   in   American   letters. 

In  the  winter  of  1913,  I  was  invited  to 
deliver  a  lecture  before  the  English  Club 
of  Barnard  College  on  a  subject  of  my 
own  choosing.  I  chose  Lloyd  Mifflin, 
feeling  that  anything  I  might  say  about 
him  would  be  information  to  my  youth- 
ful auditors.  I  found,  however,  some- 
what to  my  embarrassment,  that  there 
were  no  reference  books  on  him,  other 
than  his  own  volumes  of  verse.  And 
these,  I  admit,  appealed  to  me  as  rather 
austere  material  for  a  lecture  that  was 
to  be  delivered  in  the  evening  and  fol- 
lowed bj-  tea  and  conversacion. 

In  order  to  brighten  up  what  I  had 
to  say,  I  wrote  to  Lloyd  Mifflin  himself 
and  asked  him  the  following  questions, 
which  he  answered  in  the  following 
words : 

How  did  you  chance  to  become  interested 
in  the   sonnet? 

Through  Milton's  and  Wordsworth's. 

How  many  sonnets  have  vou  written? 

About   600. 

Whom  do  you  consider  the  greatest  son- 
neteer from  the  point  of  view  of  grace? 

Longfellow.  His  taste  was  exquisite,  he 
never  offends,  and   is  always   interesting. 

Wliom  do  you  consider  the  greatest  son- 
neteer  from  the  point  of  view  of  content? 

Wordsworth.  But  he  has  dreadful  levels 
of  mediocrity. 

W  hat  do  you  consider  the  main  virtue  of 
the   sonnet  ? 

The  sonnet  has  so  many  points  that  seem 
absolutely  essential  to  its  excellence  that  I 
find  it  most  difficult  to  name  its  "main  virtue." 

Have  you  published  anrthing  pertaining  to 
the  general  study  of  literature? 

Nothing.  The  poems  must  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Have  you  written  any  prose  fiction? 

Nothing  but  a  little  as  an  experiment,  and 
that  is  quite  worthless. 

What  was  the  first  published  sonnet  you 
wrote  ? 

-•V  sonnet  to  Melpomene,  now  entitled  "From 
Thy  Pierced  Heart"  and  to  be  found  on  p.  14 
of  the  volume.  "Flower  and  Thorn."  published 
by  Henry  Frowdc  in  1909.  This  sonnet  was 
written  in  18ti8.  the  sestet  having  been  some- 
what changed  in  1909.  There  occurred  then 
a  great  hiatus;  nothing  was  written  after  this 
lor  many,  many  years.  Health  failed.  Stud- 
ied art,  etc. 

A  writer  on  the  sonnet  says  the  first  quar- 
tet makes  a  statement,  the  second  proves  it : 
the  first  tercet  confirms  it.  the  second  draws 
the  conclusion.  Do  you  think  of  any  such 
formula  when  you  write?  Do  you  think  any 
real  sonneteer  does? 

No — not    in   this  age.     Milton    broke   an-ay 
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...    I".  V.     tiid  Words- 

r    Knglisli 

^ .  kics.      77i<' 

M  could  ncviT  h.ivc  l>ccn 

lis.  liad  he  not  npiiduitcd 

this  rcciii.     It  M.xiii>  to  me  an  c.NCclIcnt  rccii>c 

for  the  makinK  <'l  a  poetical  cadaver. 

When   you    write,    do   you    .  'v    pay 

Mention  to  rhynu-  schemes,  <1'  "  'ho 

subject    treated,    masculine    or    ^    cnd- 

ingi.  etc?  .      ,       r  ,  . 

\..  !,,,!  I  ,t  i.r  unconsciously  ot  later  years. 
il  dilTiculty  in  the  writing 
I  MuKJish  sonnets  is  to  lie 
iouiid  m  the  f^utity  of  adjtcthes  in  our  lang- 
uage, or  in  the  scarcity  of  available  rhymes. 
There  are  really  very  few  rhymes  that  can 
be  used,  with  appropriateness,  in  p<«try.  The 
tolling  of  the  same  bells  through  600  sonnets 
is  something  to  make  a  writer  apprehensive. 
With  the  traditional  explanatory  re- 
marks. I  knew  that  thi.s  would  till  up 
a  good  part  of  the  time  allotted  me, 
but  not  all.  I  wrote  Lloyd  Milllin  a^ain, 
lonsetiuently.  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
be  good  enough  to  send  me,  or  lend  me, 
a  .special,  unpublished  sonnet  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  request  was  a  bit  naive, 
l.loyd  Milllin.  however,  most  kindly  sent 
me  the  following  sonnet,  because,  as  he 
wrote  at  the  time,  he  felt  "it  would  ap- 
jieal  to  young  college  women."  His 
judgment  was  typical  of  the  man  as  a 
l>oet.  I  had  hoped,  of  course,  that  he 
would  write  a  sonnet  on  some  such  sub- 
ject as  "Going  to  College"  or  "The  Junior 
Prom."  He  wrote,  instead,  this,  based  on 
ancient  history  and  replete  with  philos- 
ophy : 
.\T     TWlLKiHT     ON     THE     ENGLISH 

HE.MM.AND 
The   twilight   declining   as   the   evening   sped. 
Mist    gloomed    the    uplands.      From    where    1 

stood. 
Tile  wraiths  of  LeKi<,ns  clashed  in  deadly  feud 
With  H'.rdes  infuriate;  then  1  heard  the  tread 
f)f  (  coming,  and  of  Captives  led, 

.■\iii!  .if  a  mangled  multitude. 

When.    Hu.-i    the    carnage    of    that    Field    of 

Blood. 
I  saw  the  Warrior-Queen  unchariotcd. 

The  Sea.  rcmeml>cring,  sobbed  round  shadowy 

ghosts 
Of  wandering  Kings  bewildered  by  their  doom, 
Searching  for  scqitre  and  for  crumbled  throne. 

While    over    them    advanced    the    Arthurian 

hosts. 
Spectral  and  vague  in  panoply  and  plume, 
l-cd    by    triumphant    clarions,    phantom-blown  1 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  manuscript 
Lloyd  Mifflin  wrote  at  the  time: 

"The  octave  of  this  sonnet — to  be  read 
before  the  cla.ss  at  Barnard  College,  New 
York,  March  .t,  101.3 — is  meant  to  recall 
in  a  poetical  way,  the  defeat,  by  Sueto- 
nius, of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea — 62 
A.  D. — and  the  veiled  purpose  of  the  last 
three  lines  of  the  .<«e.'»tet  is  to  give  a 
vague  hint  of  the  approaching  a-scendency 
of  Christianity  under  King  Arthur." 

On  in<iuir>'  from  Lloyd  Mifflin's  execu- 
tor. Dr.  Houston  Mifflin,  I  le.irn  that  this 
sonnet  ha.s  never  been  publi.-hed  in  this 
form.  As  was  his  inv.-iriabie  custom, 
Lloyd  Mifflin  subjected  it  to  infinite  re- 
vi.tion,  and  finally  brought  it  out  thus: 


ON   THE  IIKAULANDS 
rlirough  twilight  mist  ilic  West,  with  lurid  red, 
I'liisliid   all   the  uplaiuU.      There,    in   trance    1 

stixid 
And  watched  tlic  Vision,  saw  the  ensanguined 

feud  ,    , 

Rage  on  the  summits,  whence  was  heard  the 

tread 
Of   conipierors  coming   ;ind   of   captives  le<l, 
.•\nd  iui>,iiiings  of  a  m. muled  niullittide. 
Where,   mid  the  caniaci  >«n  that  field  of  blood, 
I   .saw  the  U'arrior-tjnien  uiicharioted. 

The    Sea,    remembering,    sobbed    around    her 

cipes 
Where    ghostly     kinus,    bewiUkrcd    at     their 

doom, 
.*^ought    the    lost    sceptre    and    the    crumbled 

throne : 
Then,  in  the  air,  irinniphant  spectral -shapes 
Arthurian,  passed  in  p.inoply  and  plume. 
Led   by   the   phantoni-lrnmpets,    faintly    blown, 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  original  ver- 
sion   is   the   better.      And   I    know   that 
Lloyd  Mifflin  was  one  of  our  great  poets. 
All£n  Wilson  Portkkkikld 
AVw  York,  Avyust  13 

Public  Spelling'  Book.s 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
On  the  heels  of  the  news  that  a  county 
school  superintendent  had  told  his 
teachers  that  they  need  not  correct  their 
pupils  for  saying  "It's  me"  and  "He 
don't,"  grammatical  use  being,  he  says, 
"outlawed  by  common  usage  and  sense 
of  good  form,"  so  that  "It  is  1"  sounds 
"stilted  and  even  egotistical,"  came,  a 
while  ago,  the  expressed  hope  of  a 
state  librarian  that  we  may  have  "a  new 
language  more  concise  and  forceful  than 
any  spoken,  composed  of  all  spoken 
languages  and  denominated  'American'," 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  we  already 
have  an  American  Imiguage,  perhaps  more 
than  one,  since  recently  a  volume  of  verse 
was  published  entitled  "In  American," 
and  we  are  told  that  "Americanese  is 
torturing  the  British  stage,"  while  in  a 
crowd  our  ears  report  a  language  com- 
posed of  the  lingoes  of  athletics,  movies, 
slang,  foreign  words  of  divers  kinds,  and 
mispronounced  English. 

Thinking  idly  of  these  matters  one  day 
in  a  street  car,  my  eye  fell  on  a  catchy, 
misspelled  advert Lsement,  then  on  an- 
other, and  still  another,  and  the  question 
arose:  "What  will  be  the  influence  of 
such  advertisements  on  those  trying  to 
learn  P2nglish7"  .My  attention  thus  fixed, 
they  stood  out  in  every  direction;  mis- 
spellings in  big  letters  in  the  street  cars, 
on  bill-boards,  in  the  periodicals,  on  in- 
numerable packages  containing  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  stenciled  on  shop 
windows,  even  in  shops  themselves,  as 
department  names,  and  on  trafflc  signs. 

Here  they  are,  big  spelling-books,  set 
before  the  people  .ill  the  time.  Must  they 
not  bejir  fruit  in  the  spelling  of  a  for- 
eigner struggling  to  learn  a  little  Eng- 
lish, or  inadvertently  learning  something 
so  called? 


After  a  few  days'  study  of  them  a 
letter  developetl  itself  in  my  mind.  I 
have  used  as  few  ordinary  words  as  pos- 
sible to  make  something  approaching 
sense.  Why  is  it,  one  stops  to  ask,  that 
the  much  abused  hyphen  and  simply 
changing  "C"  to  "K"  seem  so  satisfying 
to  the  advertiser?  It  is  observable  that 
"C"  only  appears  once  in  this  letter 
where  it  belongs,  and  once  as  a  symbol 
for  "see." 

Dear  Ki<l  C  K  going  iiitu  a  nu  bouse  and 
iiiiist  liav  some  nu  things.  1 1  C  want  to  Ix-  by- 
brow  and  thorobred  U  need  adjusto-lites,  prcst- 
o-lites,  kork-N-scals,  kwik-on-aii-offs  and  onli- 
woiis.  U  need  klcarflax  rugs,  restwcl  cushions, 
a  titc-top  bastcr,  nu-form  safetcc  glass,  it  kant- 
leek  and  U  Wan  c-thru-it.  Get  some  shi-nup  to 
keep  UR  keen  kutter  britc,  and  for  the  kiddies 
.nil  ovale  nurser,  slipovas.  a  kiddic-kar  and  a 
kiddie-koop.  (How  sad  it  is  that  our  children 
b.ive  all  v.inished.  like  Dr.  Jekyll  into  Mr. 
Hyde,  into  young  goats!) 

1  no  Uneeda  nu  coat  and  other  kloze ;  go 
slo,'  make  UR  own  kloze  and  B  shur  to  make 
tliiin  titrite.  rite-form,  in  the  nu  way;  don't 
kriiniple  tlicni ;  koveralls  will  keep  them  klean 
and  U  kan  put  them  al-lon.  Tak-hom-a  soiled 
waist  when  U  go ;  -.'Xunt  Jane  kan  klccn  kwik, 
she  will  klcnz-it-rite.  Get  EZ  stockings,  nota- 
semc  shoes,  then  U-put-on  heels  on  UR  old 
shoes  and  klcen  them.  I  kant  tcl-U-where  to 
get  all  these,  but  they,  with  kum-a-part  kuflf 
buttons,  will  make-UR-klozc  rite,  and  U  will  B 
reddy  and  kan  kcep-kool  when  the  days  R  brite 
and  fair. 

U-all-no  waxtite  packages  protexu,  so  go  to 
Krackcrland  and  cat  sealdswect,  sun-maid,  sun- 
kist  fruit,  krusty  bread  (spredit  with  krumples) 
liomadc  c.ike,  kape-kod-kippcrs.  and  korn-on- 
the-kob;  they  R  holsum,  In-B-twecn  times  U 
kanopcn  stanzalone  kaugbphy  and  drinket." 

Elizabeth  Richardson 
Boston,  July  29 


I 


Protiteorin^  in  Rooks 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
Shortly  before  sailing  for  England,  I 
ordered  through  my  bookseller  a  copy  of 
an  imported  book,  C.  E.  Gouldsbury's 
"Reminiscences  of  a  Stowaway,"  which 
from  the  notice  I  had  read  of  it  promised 
entertainment  on  the  voyage.  It  proved 
to  be  a  small  octavo  volume  of  293  pages, 
with  a  number  of  illustrations  from 
I)hotographs  of  little  interest,  and  was 
neither  particularly  well  written  nor,  to 
me,  particularly  entertaining.  But  it  cost 
$7.00.  The  English  publisher's  listed  re- 
tail price  is  fifteen  shillings,  less  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  than  three 
dollars.  Allowing  for  the  25  per  cent, 
tariff  and  the  freight  charges,  one  is  still 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  American 
price  should  be  133  per  cent,  more  than 
the  English  price. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  call  attention 
to  this  disparity  in  order  that  intending 
purchasers  of  English  books  may  con- 
sider whether  they  would  not  do  better 
to  order  them  directly  by  mail  rather 
than  submit  to  the  brigandage  of  Amer- 
ican profiteers. 

H.  N.  Gardiner 
London,  Juhi  7 
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New   Books  and   Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

The  Glass  ok   Fashion.     Some   Social 
Reflections,  by  A  Gentleman  with  a 
Duster.     Putnam. 
An   attack   upon  certain   figures 

and  tendencies  in  modern  English 

society. 

Sea-Power   in  the   Pacific.     A   Study 

of     the     American-Japanese     Naval 

Problem.      By    Hector    C.    Bywater. 

Houghton  Mifflin. 

A  naval   student's  discussion   of 

a  possible  conflict  in  the  Pacific. 

Mostly  About  Trout.     By  Sir  George 
.\.*t(in.      Houghton   Alifflin. 

Philosophies  of   a  fisherman. 

The  St,\tes.man's  yE.A.R-BooK  for  1921. 
Macmillan. 
One  of  the  most  seductive  of  the 
annuals — if  you  have  a  use  or  a 
passion  for  statistics  and  informa- 
tion. 


A  FAMILIAR  picture,  of  the  trial  of 
Effie  Deans,  has  acquainted  us  with 
the  appearance  of  a  high  court  of  justice 
in  Scotland,  a  century  and  more  ago.  The 
Judges  in  their  scarlet  robes,  the  can- 
dles (since  so  many  trials  lasted  all 
night),  and  the  other  impressive  sur- 
roundings must  have  affected  the  ac- 
cused person  with  a  sense  of  awe.  The 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Edinbor- 
ough,  on  Christmas  morning,  1828,  pre- 
sented an  unusually  strange  aspect.  It 
was  the  end  of  a  continuous  sitting  of 
twenty-four  hours,  during  which  a  large 
window  had  been  kept  open,  so  that  a 
current  of  cold,  damp  air  beat  upon  the 
heads  of  the  whole  audience,  mostly  ad- 
vocates and  Writers  to  the  Signet,  caus- 
ing them  to  wrap  their  gowns  and  hand- 
kerchiefs of  various  colors  about  their 
heads,  and  giving  them  "such  a  grim 
and  grisly  aspect"  that  they  resembled 
a  college  of  monks  or  inquisitors.  The 
jurj'  had  gone  out  at  eight-thirty  in  the 
morning,  having  listened  for  a  whole  day 
and  night  to  evidence  and  argument,  to 
speeches  for  the  defense,  which  began  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  the 
charge  of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  at  6 
A.  M.  The  occasion  was  the  trial  for 
murder  of  the  most  brutal  ruffian  known 
to  Scotch  criminal  annals,  William  Burke, 
and  his  wife  and  accomplice.  Charged 
with  three  murders  and  confessing  to 
sixteen,  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial 
made  Burke  seem  like  a  monster;  while 
the  appearance  against  him,  as  King's 
witness,  of  his  fellow-murderer,  the  re- 
pulsive Hare,  was  another  element  which 
has  caused  the  trial  to  be  described  as 
the  most  famous  in  the  judicial  records 
of  Scotland.  Burke  added  a  word  to  the 
English  dictionary,  and  influenced  legis- 


lation and  the  study  of  anatomy.  "Burke 
and  Hare"  (Wm.  Hodge  &  Co.,  Edinbor- 
ough),  the  present  report  of  the  trial, 
with  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  it,  has  been  edited  and 
prepared  by  Mr.  William  Roughead,  au- 
thor of  two  fascinating  volumes  of  legal 
and  antiquarian  interest,  "Twelve  Scots' 
Trials"  and  "The  Riddle  of  the  Ruth- 
vens."  The  editor  has  written  his  ex- 
cellent introduction  with  a.s  light  a  touch 
as  the  subject  permits.  He  relieves  the 
horror  of  the  story  by  an  occasional  bit 
of  grim  irony — as  when  he  speaks  of  the 
partnership  of  Burke  and  Hare  as  indis- 
soluble as  that  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan — 
when  they  fell  out  "the  charm  which 
they  jointly  exercised  was  broken  and 
the  tide  of  success  ceased  to  flow."  The 
story  of  Bui'ke  and  Hare  is  supposed  to 
have  given  Stevenson  the  idea  for  his 
grisly  tale,  "The  Body  Snatcher";  Sir 
Walter  Scott  witnessed  the  trial,  and 
probably  the  execution  of  the  sentence; 
and  a  whole  library  of  books  has  grown 
up  about  the  case.  A  bibliography  of 
these  books  has,  unfortunately,  been 
omitted  from  this  edition  and  included 
only  in  a  limited  edition,  which  contains 
legal  proceedings  preliminary  to  the  trial. 

In  "The  Glass  of  Fashion"  (Putnam) 
the  "Gentleman  with  a  Duster"  writes 
a  different  book  from  his  "Mirrors  of 
Downing  Street."  It  is  an  attack  upon 
the  new  English  society,  and  a  defense 
of  the  older  leaders  of  politics  and  so- 
ciety of  the  Victorian  tradition.  He  ad- 
dresses this  edition  especially  to  the 
American  reader,  ardently  hoping  for 
continued  good  understanding  with  the 
United  States.  He  believes  that  Eng- 
land has  been  scandalously  misrepre- 
sented by  such  books  as  Mrs.  Asquith's 
autobiography,  and  Colonel  Repington's 
war  diary,  and  he  wishes  to  show  Amer- 
ica another  land  than  that  which  they 
exhibited.  With  the  purpose  of  the  au- 
thor, and  with  some  of  his  indignation, 
his  readers  must  sympathize  as  they 
proceed  in  his  book.  As  the  writer  of 
head-lines  would  say,  he  "scores"  Mrs. 
Asquith  heavily.  But  it  is  possible  that 
he  over-rates  the  evil  effect  of  her  book 
— not  many  of  us  needed  to  be  told  that 
she  is  not  the  typical  Englishwoman. 
As  for  his  wrath  at  Colonel  Repington, 
he  certainly  picks  out  for  attack  a  few 
paragraphs  from  a  long  work,  and  gives 
them  great  emphasis.  It  is  almost  ridic- 
ulous to  complain  that  a  military  corre- 
spondent, recording  his  daily  observa- 
tions of  the  armies,  and  of  strategy,  gave 
"the  Cause  ...  no  expression."  The 
author  joins  hei"e  with  Sir  Philip  Gibbs, 
whose  pain  was  intense  because  com- 
manding generals  took  lunch  behind  the 
trenches,  and  did  not  expose  themselves 
to  mud,  wounds,  and  discomfort  in  the 
front  line.  I  read  the  greater  part  of 
Colonel    Repington's    diaries,    for   their 


military  and  political  comment,  as,  prob- 
ably, did  most  readers.  When  we  came 
upon  an  account  of  a  luncheon  in  Lon- 
don, together  with  the  Colonel's  observa- 
tions of  the  ladies'  costumes,  the  pas- 
sage may  have  made  us  smile,  but  I 
doubt  if  many  agreed  with  "A  Gentle- 
man with  a  Duster"  in  being  "not  only 
shocked  by  such  an  entry,  but  filled  with 
a  dull  nausea."  In  this  country,  at  any 
i-ate,  we  had,  after  the  war  started,  and 
especially  after  it  ended,  so  many  per- 
sons of  high  station  giving  "the  Cause 
expression,"  talking  endlessly  about 
"ideals,"  "vision,"  the  "hopes  of  human- 
ity," "the  Heart  of  the  World,"  and  so 
on,  that  we  became  thoroughly  fed  up. 
And  the  more,  because  this  talk  inva- 
riably came  from  responsible  persons 
who  had  been  for  years  coldly  indif- 
ferent to  the  hope  of  humanity,  had  dal- 
lied and  delayed  and  played  the  neutral 
until  the  cause  was  all  but  lost,  and  had 
failed  to  take  reasonable  precaution  and 
make  obvious  preparation. 

But  "The  Glass  of  Fashion"  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  read,  if  only  for  the  chapter 
on  the  Gladstones,  and  the  fine  section 
about  the  women  of  England  who  did 
genuine  and  self-sacrificing  work  in  the 
years  of  the  war.  I  wonder  if  this  pas- 
sage can  be  read  with  entire  seriousness 
in  the  country  whei'e  it  was  written: 
"Few  things  were  more  charmingly  char- 
acteristic of  the  old-fashioned  English 
home  than  the  affectionate  relations 
which  existed  between  the  family  and  its 
faithful  servants.  The  beautiful  old 
Duchess  of  Abercorn,  for  example,  was 
known  to  go  rat-hunting  with  a  stable 
boy  even  when  she  was  ninety  years  of 
age,  and  there  was  not  a  servant  in  her 
house  with  whose  family  affairs  she  was 
not  perfectly  and  even  affectionately  ac- 
quainted." 

A  college  student  was  sick  in  bed.  His 
friends  brought  him  books,  and  he  exer- 
cised his  right  of  criticism.  "What  did 
you  bring  me  this  thing  for?"  I  asked, 
pointing  to  a  sort  of  almanac,  called 
"The  Statesman's  Year-Book."  He  is  a 
pretty  serious  fellow,  and  he  answered: 
"Well,  it's  darned  interesting,  I  can  tell 
you.  Until  I  read  it,  I  never  knew  how 
many  gallons  of  alcohol  are  consumed 
per  annum  in  Finland." 

So  mocks  that  best  of  all  college  sto- 
ries, "The  Diary  of  a  Freshman,"  by 
C.  M.  Flandrau.  If  there  were  many 
novels  one-half  as  amusing  as  that,  I 
should  not  care  to  read  "The  Statesman's 
Year-Book."  But  the  state  of  fiction 
being  what  it  is,  even  with  my  mild  en- 
thusiasm for  statistics,  I  would  pick  the 
Year-Book  as  a  companion  for  a  rainy 
week,  in  preference  to  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  novels  now  being  published — not  to 
improve  my  mind,  mark  you,  but  for 
sheer  fun    and   amusement. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book   Reviews 

A  Brilliant    Ko-appraisal    of" 
\'ictt>ria 

QfEEN  V'ktowa.     By  Lytlon  Strachcy.     Xcw 
York :    Harouirt.  Brace  and  Company. 

THREE  years  ago  the  world  of  English 
letters  was  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  and  a  most  arrest injr  lit- 
erarj-  fipure.    "Eminent  Victorians"  pro- 
vided what  is  called  "a  sensation  of  the 
publishing   season"    in   London,   and    its 
author — like  Byron — awoke  one  morning 
to  find  himself  famous.   In  that  book  Mr. 
Lytton    Strachey    analyzed    the    careers 
and  estimated   the   significance   of   four 
notable  persons  of  the  Victorian  age  in 
England:    Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Florence 
Nightingale.  Cardinal  Manning,  and  Gen- 
eral Gordon.    The  analysis  was  mordant, 
the  e-stimate  passed  often  into  satire,  but 
the  reader's  attention  was  held  through- 
out by  the  ver>-  audacity  with  which  the 
popular    legend    about    these    idols    was 
challenged  and   traditions   that   had  be- 
come almost  sacred  were  profaned.    One 
heard  in  a  few  quarters  the  derisive  com- 
ment that  such  parado.\ical  indicting  of 
old  valuations  has  now  become  the  com- 
monest device  of  a  still  unknown  combat- 
ant who  has   to  earn   his  spurs   in   the 
tourney  of  criticism.    But,  if  the  tactics 
were  familiar,  they  were  at  least  em- 
ployed with   no  common  skill,   and   Mr. 
Strachey's  next  adventure  in  letters  has 
been  awaited  with  eagerness  by  all  who 
value  critical  originality. 

His  second  book  is  now  before  us,  re- 
minding us  of  his  first  both  by  its  re- 
semblances and  by  its  differences.    It  is 
another    study    of    the    Victorian    age, 
centring  this   time   upon   the   person   of 
Victoria  herself.    In  point  of  style  there 
is  the  same  extraordinary  gift  for  vivid 
narrative,  the  same  earrj'ing  on  of   in- 
terest as  the  thought  of  each  paragraph 
springs  with  exquisite  sequence  from  the 
thought   of   the   paragraph   which    pre- 
cedes, the  same  trick  of  cunning  linguis- 
tic   surprises,    the    same    picjuancy    of 
phrase,  the  same  power — like  that  of  a 
perfect   master  of   brush    or   r)encil — in 
presenting  a  character  with  a  few  rapid 
strokes,  so  that  one  turns  to  the  admir- 
able portraits  by  which  the  book  is  illus- 
trated and  seems  to  recognize  in  the  verj' 
physiognomy  the  qualities  that  have  been 
descril>ed.    Nothing  is   labored,  nothing 
■".ir  more  is  suggested  than  is 
.  and   we   feel  that  we  are 
niak;i>K    iiilimate   personal   actjuaintance 
with  the  Victorian  statesmen,  with   the 
Prince  Consort,  above  all  with  the  Queen. 
Thf'     more     acrid     features     of     Mr. 
.^   earlier  book   are    noticeably 
.........    There  is  les.s  of  the  mocker, 

less  of  the  impi.sh  detachment  that  irri- 
tated while  it  fascinated,  less  delight  in 


disillusioning  the  hero-worshipers,  more 
sympathy,  rising  at  times  to  a  chivalrous 
enthusiasm. 

Other  writers  have  sketched  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, Lord  Palnu'iston,  Lord  Beacons- 
lield  as  jwliticians ;  they  arc  shown  to  us 
here  personally,  shown  as  men — as  "hu- 
man, all  too  human."  We  have  Mel- 
bourne, that  typical  eighteenth  century 
spirit,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Reform- 
ers, yet  disbelieving  in  progress  of  any 
kind;  a  specialist  in  profane  swearing, 
yet  deeply  read  in  the  Church  Fathers 
and  often  lending  to  his  lady  friends 
some  learned  commentary  on  Revelation 
crammed  with  his  own  marginal  notes; 
falling  asleep  at  Cabinet  Councils,  yet  a 
shrewd  discriminator  in  policy;  twice  a 
co-respondent  in  the  divorce  court  and 
"a  cynic  whose  ribaldries  had  enlivened 
so  many  deep  potations,"  yet  from  the 
first  the  trusted  adviser  of  a  young 
Queen  who  was  the  very  pink  of  decorum 
and  before  whom  as  l)efore  others  he 
played  the  requisite  role  to  perfection. 
We  see  Palmerston,  with  his  jaunty  air 
and  his  dyed  whiskers,  who.se  life-long 
profession  had  been  the  government  of 
his  country,'  expressing  in  himself  with 
extraordinary  vigor  "the  fundamental 
qualities  of  the  English  race,"  delighting 
John  Bull  by  keeping  that  foreigner — 
the  Prince  Consort — properly  subor- 
dinate, the  idol  of  England  for  his  vigi- 
lant care  of  English  interests  abroad  and 
for  the  very  abruptness  of  his  dictatorial 
notes  to  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe, 
often  skating  on  the  thinnest  of  thin  ice, 
but  uniformly  regaining  his  prestige  by 
some  well-calculated  blazing  indi.scretion. 
We  watch  Beaconslield,  "the  strange  old 
comedian,"  who  could  always  read  in 
women's  hearts  as  in  an  open  book,  who 
conquered  Victoria's  affections  once  for 
ail  by  convincing  her  that  he  alone  had 
appreciated  the  unique  glories  of  the 
Prince  Consort  and  that  he  alone  among 
statesmen  was  ready  to  invest  her 
with  Elizabethan  prerogative,  who  even 
avowed  his  habitual  method  in  the 
famous  words  to  Matthew  Arnold: 
"Ever>one  likes  flattery,  and  when  you 
come  to  royalty  you  should  lay  it  on  with 
a  trowel."  And  we  have  a  perfect  por- 
trayal of  the  Prince,  with  his  strict 
Lutheran  upbringing,  his  indefatigable 
industry,  his  German  love  of  "categories," 
and  his  un-English  di.slike  of  sport,  his 
manners  so  stiff  that  "he  seemed  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  thick  hedge  of  prickly 
etiquette,"  his  intense  personal  ambition 
coupled  with  a  Puritan  au.sterity,  and  his 
occasional  spectacular  assertion  of  a  hus- 
band's control  even  over  a  wife  who 
chances  to  be  a  (^ucen. 

But  all  this  sketching  of  the  environ- 
ment is  to  make  the  central  figure  stand 
out  in  bold  relief,  .md  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  in  the  hook  is  that  it  gives 
us  beyond  doubt  tlic  keenest  psychologi- 
cal study  yet  available  of  the  growth  of 


Victoria's  own  mind.  It  is  the  mind  of 
the  woman  rather  than  of  the  Queen  that 
is  here  dissected.  Mr.  Strachey's  analy- 
sis is  of  high  value — even  for  those  who 
are  too  democratic  to  acknowledge  any 
interest  in  royalty — because  of  the  light 
it  casts  on  the  temper  of  that  great 
people  for  whom  such  a  woman,  after 
varying  periods  of  popularity  and  neg- 
lect and  disfavor,  became  in  the  end  the 
veiy  symbol  and  rallying  point  of  na- 
tional pride.  We  are  shown  her  petulant 
and  passionate  childhood,  with  its  un- 
canny assumptions  of  grandeur,  its  pre- 
mature emotional  excitement  over  a 
cousin  "with  large  blue  eyes,"  its  habit 
of  truthfulness  so  determined  that  the 
onlookers  took  it  for  a  portent.  "I  may 
call  you  Jane,  but  you  must  not  call  me 
Victoria"  were  the  words  of  the  princess 
just  six  years  old  to  her  playmate.  They 
help  us  to  understand  how  at  eighteen — 
the  day  after  her  accession — she  could 
magnanimously  set  Lord  Melbourne  at 
his  ease  on  his  first  audience,  with  the 
condescending  assurance,  "It  has  long 
been  my  intention  to  retain  your  Lord- 
ship and  the  rest  of  the  Ministry  at  the 
head  of  affairs."  The  developing  tem- 
perament is  traced  through  her  self-as- 
sertion against  her  own  mother,  her  tact- 
ful but  very  firm  resistance  to  her  wily 
uncle,  Leopold  of  Belgium;  her  battle 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  about  her  personal 
right  to  choose  the  ladies-in-waiting, 
and  her  caustic  rebukes  to  Lord  Palm- 
erston for  taking  too  much  upon  him- 
self. Mr.  Strachey  helps  us  to  guess  how 
much  of  this  display  was  her  own,  how 
much  was  prompted  by  Stockmar  or  by 
the  Prince.  Nor  does  he  hide  from  us 
those  ludicrous  episodes  into  which  his 
royal  but  very  feminine  heroine  was  be- 
trayed. We  hear  of  the  gossip  and  the 
small  scandal,  the  outburst  of  temper 
against  the  Uuke  of  Wellington  when  she 
refused  to  have  "that  old  rebel"  invited 
to  her  wedding,  the  invoking  of  a  Leader 
of  Opposition  whom  she  liked  against  a 
Premier  whom  she  detested,  the  refusal 
to  sign  public  documents  until  she  had 
twenty-four  hours  to  consider  their  con- 
tents, the  meddling  in  delicate  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  states,  the  intriguing 
to  have  her  husband  made  King,  and  the 
hiring  of  biographers  who  should  pro- 
duce a  life  of  the  Prince  that  was  eulogy 
from  beginning  to  end.  But  these  foibles 
fade  into  insignificance  as  we  are  shown 
how  intensely  she  strove — often  through 
blunders,  but  always  with  good  will — to 
discharge  what  she  judged  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  her  oHice,  and  the  rigid 
conscientiousness  that  becomes  all  the 
more  impressive  in  one  whose  tempestu- 
ous feelings  proved  her  "a  very  woman." 
The  pathos  and  thrill  of  her  love  story, 
which  was  al.so  in  a  very  real  sense  the 
story  of  her  life — told  here  as  it  has  not 
been  told  before — will  win  many  a  heart 
to  a  new  view  of  that  "stern  old  lady 
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on  the  throne."  Mr.  Strachey  pictures 
with  genuine  fidelity  and  insight  that 
family  devotion  which  so  transformed  the 
Court  as  to  make  the  Queen  appear  as 
the  ideal  wife  and  mother  to  her  people, 
which  shone  forth  in  such  amazing  con- 
trast over  against  the  shameful  tradi- 
tion of  the  Court  of  the  Georges,  and 
which  made  Victoria  so  justly  revered  as 
the  inaugurator  of  a  new  epoch  in  the 
British  monarchy. 

Thus,  following  his  own  method  of 
quick,  episodic  narration,  the  author  has 
given  us  a  book  of  great  substantial  value 
and  of  striking  literary  brilliance.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  any  man  should 
develop  a  new  geyire  either  in  purpose  or 
in  style,  and  the  type  of  art  exhibited 
in  "Queen  Victoria"  is  by  no  means  un- 
exampled elsewhere.  It  is  often  Macau- 
layesque,  for  instance,  with  Macaulay's 
faults  no  less  than  his  merits.  But  we 
have  just  now  few  who  practise  this  art 
at  all,  and  very  few  who  practise  it  with 
Mr.  Strachey's  success.  His  plan  is  to 
select  from  the  past  some  conspicuous 
figure  that  has  become  enshrined  in  the 
public  memory  and  whose  features  are 
transmitted  by  a  sort  of  general  agree- 
ment as  part  of  the  history  of  the  time. 
It  has,  as  a  rule,  been  "officially"  trans- 
mitted, but  this  author  has  none  of  the 
fetters  of  officialdom.  He  re-draws  the 
lineaments  of  the  traditional  picture,  that 
he  may  bring  it  nearer  to  what  he  judges 
the  unvarnished  truth,  making  it  here 
and  there  just  a  little  different,  and — 
though  each  alteration  taken  by  itself 
may  be  slight — the  total  effect  is  pro- 
foundly transformed.  A  turn  has  been 
given  to  the  kaleidoscope,  and  the  pat- 
tern rearranges  itself,  so  that  we  seem 
to  be  looking  at  a  different  scene.  We 
wonder  what  has  been  taken  out,  and 
what  has  been  added,  though  sometimes 
the  only  change  is  in  perspective.  As 
Rabindranath  Tagore  says  about  Mem- 
ory painting  pictures  upon  a  canvas,  "it 
makes  many  a  big  thing  small  and  many 
a  small  thing  big." 

This  somewhat  arbitrary  picking  and 
choosing  was  beyond  reproach  in  those 
short  studies  which  Mr.  Strachey  col- 
lected in  his  earlier  book,  for  these  were 
avowedly  essays.  It  is  more  open  to  ob- 
jection when  he  gives  us  what  looks  like 
a  systematic  biography.  But  even  here 
we  are  very  much  his  debtors.  We  have 
one  man's  view  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
of  some  chief  advisers  of  her  long  reign, 
a  view  based  on  thorough  investigation, 
and  developed  with  remarkable  power  in 
the  sifting  of  document.?.  The  lucidity 
with  which  the  whole  is  presented,  the 
clear-cut  personalities  of  Queen,  Prince, 
and  Ministers,  which  seem  to  look  out 
upon  us  from  the  page  in  unforgettable 
sharpness  of  outline;  the  persuasiveness 
with  which  the  facts  are  marshaled  to 
support  the  writer's  interpretations  of 
what  happened;  the  epigrammatic  terse- 


ness which  makes  the  reader  catch  his 
breath  and  turn  over  some  sentence  again 
and  again  in  his  mind,  only  to  discover 
much  more  in  it  than  at  first  met  the 
eye — these  and  many  other  tokens  of  the 
artist  in  words  are  everywhere  conspicu- 
ous. Nor,  in  his  apparent  effort  to  be 
more  charitable  than  he  was  in  "Eminent 
Victorians,"  has  he  quite  dropped  that 
tone  of  vitriolic  sarcasm  which  made  his 
foiTner  book  such  a  joy  to  some  though 
it  was  so  provocative  to  others.  It  is 
the  earlier  Mr.  Strachey,  for  instance, 
who  in  the  chapter  called  "Antecedents" 
has  described  that  strange  Court  of  just 
over  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
sovei'eign  was  hopelessly  insane,  the 
Prince  Regent  "a  preposterous  figure  of 
debauched  obesity,"  and  the  seven  Dukes 
of  the  blood  royal  such  that  the  public 
was  at  a  loss  to  decide  by  which  of  them 
the  country  would  be  the  most  deeply 
dishonored  if  accident  should  conduct 
him  to  the  throne.  And  it  is  the  earlier 
Mr.  Strachey  who  has  summarized  for 
us  that  most  singular  talk  when  the  Duke 
of  Kent  discussed  with  Mr.  Creevey  what 
allowance  he  might  fairly  expect  if  he 
sacrificed  his  celibate  happiness — and 
other  things  connected  therewith — by 
contracting  "a  marriage  for  the  succes- 
sion." 

But,  though  there  is  in  the  book  abun- 
dance of  both  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion, it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
writer  has  set  a  literary  pattern  in  which 
serious  danger  may  be  discerned.  What 
he  gives  is  no  complete  record  of  a  life, 
completely  documented,  setting  forth  in 
carefully  balanced  statement  the  points 
on  which  honest  and  capable  critics  may 
differ,  and  thus  even  where  some  thesis 
is  espoused  putting  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  that  are  against  it 
equally  with  those  that  are  for  it.  For 
this  kind  of  help  to  our  judgment  upon 
the  past  we  must  look  to  other  guides. 
Mr.  Strachey  has  surveyed  the  ground, 
has  formed  his  own  opinion,  and  pre- 
sents us  with  a  series  of  silhouettes  illus- 
trative and  corroborative  of  his  own  esti- 
mate regarding  Victoria  and  the  Victo- 
rian men.  That  these  snapshots  are 
selected  to  suit  the  estimate  is  obvious, 
and  the  choice  of  parts  for  special  em- 
phasis makes  us  wonder  about  the  parts 
that  are  chosen  to  be  ignored.  He  is 
sure,  for  instance,  that  the  Queen  was 
right  in  thinking  of  her  true  life  as 
ceasing  with  her  husband's;  so  the  period 
which  followed  is  summed  up  in  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  vol- 
ume. Her  "antecedents"  and  her  child- 
hood occupy  more  than  half  as  much 
space  as  the  forty  years  from  1861  to 
1901.  The  present  reviewer  believes  this 
judgment  to  be  just,  but  he  feels  the 
risk  of  having  this  one  and  others  like 
it  imposed  upon  readers  without  a  fuller 
citation  of  the  evidence.  It  was  for  this 
kind    of    practice    that    Macaulay    was 


spoken  of  as  having  made  his  History  a 
"Whig  party  pamphlet,"  and — though  the 
author  of  "Queen  Victoria"  does  not 
serve  the  cause  of  either  Whig  or  Tory — 
he  might  be  blamed  for  having  written 
a  Strachey  pamphlet.  An  unkind  way 
of  pressing  home  this  criticism  would  be 
to  say  that  in  him  the  historian  is  often 
lost  in  the  brilliant  satirist,  and  that  if 
the  "novel  with  a  purpose"  is  bad  art,  a 
far  stronger  case  might  be  made  out 
against  the  "biography  with  a  purpose." 
For  the  novelist  at  least  gives  us  warn- 
ing that  he  is  going  to  choose  his  facts 
and  his  perspective  at  will,  while  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  biographer 
will  impartially  record.  It  is  worth  no- 
ticing, too,  that  among  the  profuse  and 
in  general  well-merited  encomiums  which 
Mr.  Strachey  has  received,  one  enthusiast 
has  told  him  that  his  book  is  "as  inter- 
esting as  a  novel."  Without  doubt  the 
compliment  was  sincere,  but  the  subtle 
might  detect  in  it  an  ambiguous  sug- 
gestiveness  which  our  author  would  do 
well  to  lay  to  heart.  It  is  just  such  an 
innuendo  as  he  would  delight  to  use 
against  some  victim  of  his  own  criticism, 
for  we  have  to  go  back  to  "Tristram 
Shandy"  if  we  would  find  a  parallel  to 
the  malicious  double  entente  of  Mr. 
Strachey's  crisp  and  cryptic  phrases. 
When  he  reads  that  his  "Queen  Victoria" 
has  the  interest  of  a  novel,  will  he  recall 
and  reconsider  what  Victor  Hugo  meant 
when  he  said  of  Lamartine:  "He  has 
raised  history  to  the  level  of  fiction"? 

But,  though  we  have  to  take  Mr.  Stra- 
chey's word  for  a  good  deal,  if  we  read 
his  book  alone,  that  word  is  here  well 
considered,  and  our  fear  is  not  of  him- 
self but  of  those  who  will  form  their 
style  after  his  model  and  succeed  only  in 
mimicking  him.  For  this  sort  of  writing 
is  infectious,  especially  when  it  is  exe- 
cuted with  such  consummate  deftness  of 
touch,  and  of  late  the  contagion  seems 
to  have  become  international.  "The  Mir- 
rors of  Downing  Street,"  for  example, 
has  already  a  rival  in  "The  Mirrors  of 
Washington,"  and  reviewers  seem  to 
agree  that  both  must  be  read  with  cau- 
tious reserve.  Before  long  we  may  ex- 
pect that  "Eminent  Victorians"  and 
"Queen  Victoria"  will  call  forth  some 
American  counterpart,  in  which  the  shin- 
ing figures  of  the  American  imagination 
will  be  dimmed  with  caustic  irony.  If 
his  imitators  can  follow  Mr.  Strachey  in 
his  unquestionable  power  not  less  than 
in  his  quite  questionable  method,  and  if 
the  reader  can  bear  in  mind  that  what 
he  has  before  him  is  not  biography  but 
a  piece  of  critical  appreciation — launched 
for  what  it  is  worth  and  to  be  judged 
by  reference  to  the  sources,  both  those 
cited  in  the  foot-notes  and  others  not 
cited  there — we  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain.  The  notable  persons  discussed 
will  at  least  be  made  more  human,  more 
like   living  flesh   and   blood,   when   they 
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are  shown  with  the  frank  outspokenness 
of  satire  than  when  we  have  to  view 
them  either  in  a  cold  chronicle  of  events 
or  under  the  limits  of  conventional  pane- 
g>Tic.  To  those  who  cannot  preserve  the 
appropriate  precautions  in  such  reading 
it  must  be  said  that  such  books  are  not 
for  them,  and  upon  those  authors  who 
abuse  the  satirist's  or  the  essayist's  li- 
cense the  retribution  of  the  critic  should 
descend  without  mercy.  But  it  will  not 
be  Mr.  Strachey's  fault  if  his  example 
is  i)erverted.  Our  best  protection  lies  in 
the  fact  that  most  of  those  who  would 
use  it  ill  are  without  the  gift  to  u.^e  it 
effectively  at  all.  and  that  in  general  they 
will  save  us  from  their  deceit  by  their 
dullness. 

Herbert  L.  Stewart 

Tlic  Minute  and  Beyond 

The  Death  of  Society.  A  Novel  of  Tomor- 
row. By  Romcr  Wilson.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Se\-entii  .\nc:ei_  By  Alexander  Black. 
New  York:    Harper  and  Brothers. 

"npHE  Death  of  Society"  has  so  much 
JL  the  air  and  the  gesture  of  meaning 
something,  or  of  being  about   to   mean 
something,  that  the  normal   reader  will 
turn  the  last  page  with  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration if  not  of  defraudment.    This,  to 
be  sure,  is  a  novel  of  to-morrow.     Per- 
haps we  may  best  take  it  as  a  fantasy 
(ironic    or    otherwise)    dealing    with    a 
world    wherein    society    will    have    died 
— from  which,  that  is,  all  traditional  con- 
ventions and  inhibitions  will  have  van- 
ished— and  in  which  free  men  and  wo- 
men will  therefore  be  able  to  do  as  they 
like   without   remorse   or   satiety.     The 
fable     is     beautifully     "written."     The 
reader  keeps  thinking,  "This  is  remark- 
ably  well   said,"  or   "This   has   really  a 
fresh  touch";  and  it  is  only  at  the  end, 
at  the  turning  of  that  la.st  inconclusive 
page,  that  he  finds  himself  stripping  off 
the  graces  and  ingenuities  of  style  from 
a     trumper>'     action.     An     Englishman 
named  Smith  happens  upon  the  country 
retreat,   in  remote  Norway,  of  Ingman, 
a  noted  critic.     Ingman  has  a  garrulous 
tongue,  a  beautiful  and  mysterious  wife, 
Ro.sa.  much  younger  than  he,  and  a  beau- 
tiful and   innocent  daughter,    Nathalia. 
Smith  gets  drunk  with  the  old  hu.sband 
ever>'  night,  and  makes  love  to  the  wo- 
men  by   day.     He  only   plays   with   the 
daughter,  but  Rosa  is  a  different  matter: 
"He   knew  that   he  loved  her  as  surely 
as  he  knew  that  he  existed,  and  that  by 
the  mysterious  laws  of  attraction  he  and 
she  were  most  certainly   united.     This 
unity  had  the  perfect  symmetry  of  an 
arc;  it  stood  above  his  life  like  a  pure 
rainbow,  .'ind  as  yet  it  was  only  chimeri- 
cal, with  no  more  substance  than  a  rain- 
bow, with   no  less  actuality."     In  other 
terms,  he  wants  her,  and  means  to  have 
her.    She  is  willing,  and  they  have  their 


day  of  "love";  aftor  which  he  goes  his 
way  (forgiven  1'  the  old  husband), 
mouthing  large  words  about  the  knowl- 
edge of  heaven  and  the  love  of  man;  "and, 
proudly  numberii  ir  himself  among  the 
angels,  he  prepanil  himself  to  wait  in 
patience  and  humility  for  an  age  that  he 
might  never  see--:iii  age  of  which  he  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  but  which  he 
knew  would  never  dawn  or  ever  bo  estab- 
lished until  after  the  Death  of  Society." 
What  we  have,  in  !<hort,  is  the  gay  flesh 
of  a  Boccaccio  talc  decked  with  the  pre- 
tentious flummcr\  of  the  new  psycho- 
socio-eroticism. 

"The  Seventh  .Angel"  is  a  novel  of  to- 
day, of  "the  minute."  if  not  of  to-mor- 
row.   It  shows  all  that  musing  sensitive- 
ness to  the  conditions  and  problems  of 
our  time,  our  decade,  our  year,  which 
di5/i:iny'«hed  "The  Great  Desire,"  and  is 
c*!t    the    tru' catch-penny   tricks   of  plot 
'Unxl    situation    wliich    may   or    may    not 
have  helped  win  that  book  its  popularity. 
The  method  is  the  pseudo-autobiographi- 
cal method  of  the  earlier  story.    In  both 
instances  the  narrator  has  the  role  of 
bystander;  though  in  "The  Great  Desire" 
( doubtfully  to  anybody's  advantage)  the 
bystander  steps  into  the  centre  of   the 
romantic  scene  at   fall  of  curtain.     For 
the  young  author-cripple  of  "The  Great 
Desire"  we  have   here  an  elderly  jour- 
nalist-philosopher.    The  real  hero  is,  as 
it  were,  the  girl  Ann  Forest,  in  whom 
Mr.  Black  seems  to  embody  the  spirit  of 
the    time — that   is,   the   ardent,   wistful, 
self-con.scious,  cocksure  and  blundering, 
but  often  sincere,  and  therefore  pathet- 
ically beautiful  radicalism  of  these  after- 
war  years.     It  is  a  radicalism  touched 
with  feminism,  and  perhaps  essentially 
feminine   in  the  new  style — the  affair, 
that  is,  of  Her  who,  just  come  into  her 
inheritance,  is  beginning  to  wonder  what 
to  do  with  it.    Mr.  Black,  or  Mr.  Black's 
nice    elderly   commentator,    adores   Ann 
Forest.     His  favorite  pastime  is  sitting 
back  and  watching  her  smoke  (noun,  not 
verb).     He   thinks   her  very  wonderful 
and  very  beautiful,  and  we  almost  take 
his  word  for  both.     She  may  stand,  at 
all  events,  for  tho  spirited  creature  Wo- 
man, who,  havinjr  escaped  from  the  past, 
is  now  (by  all  accounts)  so  excitedly  bent 
upon  discovering  and  regulating  the  fu- 
ture— at  some  expense,  perhaps,  to  the 
present.     She  h  the  woman  who  gives 
rather  than  the  woman  who  takes;  it  is 
the  question  as  to  who  shall  be  the  major 
beneficiary  of  her  [priceless  gift  that  al- 
most overwhelm.*;  hor.    If  you  only  knew 
what  you  wanted  to  do.  it  would  be  so 
much   easier  to   begin   doing   it!     Ann 
Forest  perceives  that  the  world  is  a  mess, 
and  that  it  is  her  job  to  set  it  right.    The 
past  can  tell  her  nothing;  she  has  only 
her  own   conscieiup  and   mind   to   guide 
her.     .She  does  what   she  can,  but  looks 
on  the  whole  rather  foolish  in  the  proc- 
ess,  to   those  of   us   who  cannot   share 


the  elderly  commentator's  enjoyment  of 
her  physical  and  personal  charm.  But 
we  share  his  pleasure  in  the  spectacle 
of  her  eventual  stooping  to  private  hap- 
piness as  something  more  than  a  solace 
upon  her  public  or  self-appointed  way. 

As  a  study  of  current  problems  and 
tendencies  as  tackled  and  followed  by  the 
more  responsible  young  radicals  of  the 
metropolitan  sector,  this  book  is  notable. 
It  reflects  the  sympathetic  but  .slightly 
sceptical  reactions  of  one  who  neither 
forgets  the  lessons  of  a  past  the  young 
fry  never  saw,  nor  sneers  at  enthusiasms 
which  he  him.self  happens  to  have  out- 
lived. Its  pictures  of  places  and  people 
in  New  York  of  the  hour  are  alone 
"worth  the  price  of  the  book." 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 

A  Critique  of  Allied  Strategy 

.•\t  the  SrpREME  War  Counciu  Bv  Captain 
I'eWT  K.  Wright.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

THIS  is  a  startling  and  even  .shocking 
book,  but  the  shock  apparently 
comes  from  unwelcome  truth.  The  au- 
thor was  an  interpreter  and  secretary  to 
the  Supreme  War  Council  and  is  explicit 
as  to  his  verbal  and  written  sources. 
Broadly  the  book  is  a  eulog>'  of  the  strat- 
egy of  Foch  and  an  arraignment  of  his 
opponents  and  rivals  in  the  Allied  camp. 
Among  these  Sir  William  Robertson, 
Briti.sh  Chief  of  Staff,  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
and  Marshal  Petain  are  prominent.  It 
is  a  shabby  story  of  insubordination  and 
even  intrigue  by  these  generals,  prompt- 
ed by  desire  to  retain  power,  dictated  by 
defective  militarj'  judgment,  and  directed 
not  merely  against  their  civil  but  also 
against  their  military  superiors. 

As  for  Sir  William  Robertson,  full 
credit  is  given  to  him  for  his  effective 
reorganization  of  a  military  administra- 
tion left  in  chaos  by  Lord  Kitchener. 
But  he  was  an  unstrategic  mind  in  a 
post  requiring  strategy.  Early  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  simple  theor>-  of 
attrition.  Victory  was  solely  a  question 
of  man  power  enough  to  leave  a  few 
Allies  survivors  after  the  Germans  were 
exterminated.  Against  such  "Buffalo 
strategy"  (Foch's  word)  Lloyd  George 
revolted.  Result — Robertson  worked  co- 
vertly against  Lloyd  George,  freely  re- 
vealed military  secrets  to  his  journalistic 
amr  damncr.  Col.  Repington,  who  in  turn 
published  them,  being  willing  to  risk  giv- 
ing aid  to  the  enemy  if  so  he  might  over- 
throw the  Premier.  Captain  Wright 
makes  these  allegations  chiefly  to  show 
the  harm  of  having  narrow,  opinionated, 
and  unimaginative  men  in  charge  of 
strategy,  and  as  an  argument  for  peace- 
time training  in  the  diflicult  art  and 
science  of  high  comm.'ind. 

The  background  of  Captain  Wright's 
harsh  criticism  of  Haig  and  Pt'tain  is 
the  Allied  conduct  of  the  war  in  France 
in  1917.    Through  the  year,  the  French 
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and  English  had  a  superiority  of  seven 
to  four  combatant  troops  and  an  advan- 
tage of  a  sixth  in  artillery,  yet  no  one 
made  any  good  use  of  this  superiority. 
We  had  the  Somme  and  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  tremendous  sacrifices  for  slight 
tactical  gains.  The  resources  to  win  the 
war  in  the  west  were  there,  but  no  com- 
manding mind  to  use  them. 

It  was  Caporetto,  in  October,  1917,  that 
revealed  in  disaster  the  need  of  treating 
the  North  Sea-Adriatic  front  as  one,  un- 
der a  single  command.  To  achieve  this 
end  was  not  easy.  The  commanders-in- 
chief  who  for  sacrificing  their  men  need- 
lessly by  the  million  had  become  heroic 
and  beloved  figures  were  unwilling  to 
accept  a  superior.  From  London,  Rob- 
ertson, through  Repington,  ridiculed  the 
plan  to  the  point  of  disloyalty.  Never- 
theless, a  plan  of  campaign  was  worked 
out  by  the  Supreme  Council,  and  a 
scheme  for  unity  of  command  which  re- 
spected the  authority  of  the  actual 
commanders-in-chief  was  adopted. 

The  strategy  of  1918  was  to  hold  de- 
fensively in  the  West  against  the  rapidly 
increasing  Germans,  while  pressing  the 
aggressive  in  Syria  and  Greece.  The 
plan  for  modified  unity  of  command  was 
an  Executive  War  Board  consisting  of 
Foch,  Wilson,  Bliss,  and  Cadorna.  Its 
function  was  solely  to  direct  a  general 
strategic  reserve,  leaving  Haig,  Petain, 
and  Diaz  still  in  their  supreme  com- 
mands, and  in  full  charge  of  operations. 
The  reserve  plan  and  the  strategic  plan 
were  promptly  attacked  and  made  acces- 
sible to  all  comers  by  Repington.  Hav- 
ing, in  this  reviewer's  opinion,  amply 
deserved  incarceration,  he  was  let  off 
with  a  fine;  policy  dictated  the  minimiz- 
ing of  his  disclosures. 

The  Executive  War  Board  was  formed 
at  the  end  of  January,  1918.  February 
14  Sir  William  Robertson  was  relieved 
by  Sir  Henry  Wilson.  Lloyd  George  had 
prudently  removed  the  most  implacable 
foe  of  Foch  and  unity  of  command.  On 
February  6,  Foch  requested  the  three 
commanders-in-chief  to  allocate  to  the 
Executive  War  Board  one-seventh  of 
their  forces,  thirty  divisions  in  all,  as 
a  strategic  reserve.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  whole  defensive  programme  de- 
pended on  the  existence  of  such  a  re- 
serve. The  bulk  of  it  was  to  be  held  near 
Paris,  where  it  could  readily  be  sent  to 
any  weak  part  of  the  line.  Without  such 
reserve,  Hindenburg,  whose  mass  of  ma- 
noeuvre was  rapidly  approaching  one  hun- 
dred divisions,  could  break  through  where 
he  wished.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Haig 
and  Petain  prepared  the  way  for  just 
such  a  disaster  when  they  quietly  wrecked 
the  plan  for  Foch's  general  reserve.  In 
what  proportions  mere  vanity,  jealousy, 
and  simple  stupidity  mingled  in  their 
decision  we  shall  never  know.  Let  us 
stick  to   the   facts. 

Haig  and  Petain  had  been  present  at 


the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council 
which  constituted  the  new  Executive 
War  Board.  Neither  protested  in  any 
way  at  the  slight  diminution  of  his  au- 
thority implied  in  the  move.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22,  however,  Haig  and  Petain  met 
at  Great  Headquarters  and  between  them 
concocted  a  new  plan  which  nullified  the 
general  plan  of  campaign  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Council  and  the  Executive 
War  Board,  incidentally  crippling  the  lat- 
ter. Tacitly  they  agreed  not  to  supply 
reserves  to  Foch — Petain  had  promised 
them  three  days  earlier;  next  they  agreed 
to  limit  their  support  of  each  other  to 
mere  extension  of  their  respective  lines, 
that  is  to  meet  the  impending  attack 
without  a  defensive  mass  of  manoeuvre. 
Even  this  mutual  reinforcement  was 
strictly  limited.  Petain  was  not  to  be 
obliged  to  extend  his  line  if  Haig  were 
attacked  at  the  join  of  the  two  armies. 
In  short.  Sir  Douglas  had  deliberately 
committed  himself  to  meeting  the  entire 
German  onrush  alone,  and  as  well  had 
explicitly  excused  the  French  from  re- 
inforcing the  weakest  and  the  critical 
portion  of  his  line.  Having  unwittingly 
made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  disaster  before  Amiens,  Sir  Douglas, 
on  March  2,  having  let  a  month  elapse, 
notified  Foch  that  he  could  and  would 
send  no  reserve  divisions.  Hereupon  the 
Italians  withdrew  their  promised  divi- 
sions. Petain,  who  with  fair  promptness 
had  promised  and  even  indicated  the  re- 
quested divisions,  simply  never  fur- 
nished them.  Meanwhile  Haig,  who  had 
taken  over  more  front,  put  practically  all 
his  reserves  into  the  line.  Haig  had 
waited  till  the  eve  of  the  battle  before 
committing  himself,  and  the  Supreme 
Council  had  to  sanction  a  complot  which 
virtually  annulled  both  their  military 
plan  and  their  administrative  reforms. 
Had  Haig  and  Petain  planned  to  bring 
about  what  soon  happened  before 
Amiens,  they  need  not  have  changed  their 
plan  a  jot.     Our  author  writes  justly: 

"Hardly  any  disposition  of  the  Allies 
could  have  been  better  calculated  to  as- 
sist him  (Ludendorff)  in  overwhelming 
Gough  and  reaching  Amiens  than  those 
adopted  by  Petain  and  Haig.  The  mili- 
tary student  will  surely  come  to  consider 
St.  Quentin  as  a  model  of  what  a  defeat 
ought  to  be,  a  sort  of  classical  example, 
with  a  complete  perfection  of  its  own, 
a  flawless  jewel  of  incompetence,  sur- 
passing even  masterpieces  of  the  same 
kind  like   Cambrai." 

The  rest  is  known.  Gough  was  over- 
whelmed and  virtually  deserted  by  his 
high  commander  both  on  the  field  of 
arms  and  on  that  of  soldierly  repute. 
Foch  was  called  in  tardily  to  avert  dis- 
aster and  soon  converted  it  into  victory. 
Strategy  replaced  suicidal  "Buffalo"  tac- 
tics, and  the  decision  which  had  seemed 
impossible  when  the  Allies  fought  at 
nearly  two  to  one  came  easily  when  they 


were   barely    on    equal    terms    with   the 
Germans. 

Captain  Wright's  vividly  written 
pages  sometimes  push  emphasis  very  far 
and  often  pass  discretion  in  the  imputa- 
tion of  motives.  His  facts,  however, 
seem  incontrovertible,  and  his  opinion 
that  victory  was  long  delayed  through 
jealousy,  small-mindedness,  and  lack  of 
real  military  imagination  in  the  British 
and  French  high  command  is  likely  tc 
remain  the  verdict  of  history.  Possibly 
he  is  right,  also,  in  restricting  the  clear- 
eyed  will  to  win  the  war  in  the  larger 
sense  to  the  Americans,  who  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  disinterested,  and  to 
Lloyd  George  and  Foch,  who  rose  above 
personal  and  even  national  interests  to 
the  vision  of  the  path  to  victory  in  the 
World  War  as  a  whole.  This  brilliant 
book  points  an  old  lesson — that  the  real 
pi'oblem  of  war  is  to  produce  magnanim- 
ity, force,  and  imagination  in  the  high 
commanders,  and  that  this  can  only  be 
done  by  proper  education  in  time  of 
peace. 


Music 


Caruso   and  the   Future   of 
Grand  Opera 

I  HAD  been  planning  a  brief  visit  to 
Caruso  on  his  Italian  farm,  when  in 
the  Temps  last  night  I  read  that  he  was 
dead.  The  most  wonderful  singer,  of  our 
time  will  sing  no  more  to  thousands  here 
on  earth  who  loved  his  voice. 

Had  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  counted  seri- 
ously on  the  return  of  the  great  singer, 
he  would  never  have  engaged  this  and 
that  former  member  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  He  did  quite  wisely  in 
adding  Titta  Ruffo  to  his  forces.  In  the 
absence  of  Caruso,  as  he  knew,  he  would 
need  many  new  stars  to  offset  his  loss. 

Caruso  had  a  place  all  by  himself.  He 
had  a  voice  such  as  no  singer  in  the  world 
for  fiftj'  years  or  more,  perhaps,  had 
owned.  He  was  not,  in  a  high  sense,  an 
accomplished  artist.  Not  for  a  moment 
did  he  rank  as  an  interpreter  with  Jean 
de  Reszke.  He  owed  his  triumphs  to  one 
fact  alone — his  voice;  not  to  his  grace,  or 
charm,  or  style,  or  fine  intelligence.  And 
something  he  owed  to  his  "personality," 
which,  although  crude,  was  also  very 
pleasing.  He  was  a  singer  of  the  people, 
for  the  people.  He  did  not  take  New 
Yorkers  quite  by  storm  when,  eighteen 
years  ago,  in  the  warm  flush  of  his  young 
manhood,  he  appeared,  as  the  wild  Duke, 
in  "Rigoletto."  Though  loudly  heralded 
and  famous  in  some  countries,  he  had  to 
justify  his  reputation.  It  was  as  Nemor- 
ino  in  "L'Elisir  d'Amore"  that  he  first 
won  us  all.  We  had  never,  till  we  heard 
him,  felt  how  lively  that  old  opera  could 
seem,  or  cared  much  for  the  sentimental 
nonsense  of  "una  furtiva  lagrima."    In 
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those  days  he  could  play  upon  his  voice 
as  Kreisier  now  plays  on  his  violin.  He 
could  diaj:  out  his  phrases  without  plan 
or  effort,  prolong  his  tones,  and  fill  them 
all  with  sweetness.  The  tenor  whom  we 
applauded  later  on  was  not  the  Caruso 
of  our  earlier  i)eriod.  He  had  matured, 
but  he  was  slightly  scant  of  breath.  His 
golden  tones  had  an  alloy  of  bronze.  But, 
to  the  masses,  he  has  always  been  Caruso. 
The  masses  of  New  York  are  seldom 
critical. 

And,  as  the  years  ran  on,  what  vocal 
charm  he  lost  he  atoned  for  by  improve- 
ments in  his  acting.  In  certain  parts, 
among  them  the  Canio  of  "Paglincci," 
the  Elzear  of  "La  Juive."  the  Radames 
of  "Aida."  he  seemed  incomparable.  In 
others  he  was  not  perhaps  contenting. 
He  made  one  smile  as  the  Chevalier  of 
"Manon,"  and  as  the  rejuvenated  Faust 
of  Gounod's  opera.  He  was  absurd  in 
many  ways  as  Julien  and  too  heavy  for 
the  Cru.>yider  of  "Armide." 

He  had  ver>-  often  a  rough-and-ready 
humor,  which  he  indulged,  at  times  too 
frankly,  on  the  boards.  His  gambols  in 
the  first  part  of  "Pagliacci"  often  pained 
the  judicious.  But  they  delighted  the 
unthinking  in  his  audiences. 

Caruso  needed  roles  of  a  rude  kind. 
WTien  he  attempted  to  assume  more  dig- 
nified characters,  he  set  old  opera-goers 
sighing  for  .some  singers  who  many  years 
before  had  left  the  boards.  He  could  not 
touch  the  part  of  Raoul  in  "Les 
Hugenots"  and  he  was  trivial,  although 
tuneful,  when  he  grappled  with  the  Jean 
de  Leyde  of  "Le  Prophete."  To  those 
who  could  and  would  look  back  to  "Jean," 
his  simple  style  (if  one  could  call  it 
style)  was — well,  disconcerting.  He 
lacked  courtliness,  the  bearing,  the  in- 
stinctive chivalry,  which  shone  through 
Jean  de  Re.szke's  nobler  efforts.  He 
might  have  made  us  laugh  outright  as 
Romeo.  As  Siegfried  he  would  have  been 
quite  preposterous. 

"Jean,"  on  the  other  hand,  could  pass 
with  ea.se  from  Siegfried  to  Don  Jose 
and  to  Romeo.  He  had  the  poetry  one 
niis.sed  in  iwor  Caruso — the  poetry  of 
which  one  can  find  proof  in  "Jean's"  suc- 
cessor, the  Frenchman  Muratore,  of  the 
Chicago  company. 

But  "Jean's"  voice  was,  as  we  all  knew, 
not  a  true  tenor.  It  had  been  fa.shioned 
out  of  what  had  nnrp  Iteen  a  real  bari- 
tone. Caruso  a  real,  natural 
tenor,  one  of  th'  which  are  given 
by  God.  And  for  that  lu.scious  voice, 
which  ravished  most  of  us,  the  public 
ceased  to  think  of  finer  matters.  It  took 
Caruso  to  its  careless  heart,  forgetting 
art  and  seeking  only  tones.  For  seven- 
tf  had  the  allure  which 
M  .iv,  in  days  gone  by. 
Ti  rarely  went  out  of  their  way 
to  '■  him.  Thvy  knew  that  they 
would  i)e  wasting  words. 

With  the  removal  <•<'  r.ruso  from  '<'- 


boards,  the  Metropolitan  will  have  to 
face  new  problems.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Gatti-Ca.sazza  will  not  trust  in  future 
to  the  star  system  only.  The  aim  of  oper:i 
managers  in  year.>i  to  come  should  be  to 
promote  a  wide-spread  love  of  lyric 
drama;  not  to  entourage  a  cheap  love 
of  stars,  but  to  toach  people  to  enjoy 
great  lyric  works.  A  Wagner,  or  a  Verdi, 
or  a  Mozart,  shoulil  count  for  more  than 
mere  interpreters.  We  .should  cease  to 
babble  about  casual  singers  and  learn  to 
love  the  works  of  the  immortal  masters. 
We  have  too  long,  after  all,  been  in  the 
thrall  of  singers,  who  are  only  useful 
instruments.  What  is  a  Farrar,  or  an 
Amato,  or — yes,  even  a  Caruso,  weighed 
in  the  scales  with  \'erdi  or  with  Wagner? 

The  mission  of  the  operatic  manager 
should  be  to  a.ssure  us  honest  and  well- 
balanced  renderings  of  lyric  dramas;  to 
worry  less  about  this  star  or  that,  and 
to  concern  himself  with  giving  opera.  In 
Paris  and  in  all  artistic  cities,  the  public 
does  not  swear  by  stars,  but  by  works. 
The  casts  are,  as  a  rule,  of  less  import- 
ance than  the  constitution  and  the  inter- 
pretation, by  a  capable  company,  of  the 
repertory..  We  have  been  hugging  to  our 
souls  for  generations  the  vain  fallacy 
that  we  are  more  artistic  than  those  luck- 
less foreigners  because  we  could  afford 
to  pay  for  stars. 

1  grieve,  like  everyone,  for  poor 
Caruso.  We  have  been  indebted  to  him  for 
enchanting  hours.  We  have  revelled  in 
his  tones  and  applauded  him  unstintingly 
and  with  unfailing  gratitude.  We  may 
not  ever  hear  his  like  again.  And  often, 
as  we  listen  to  "Pagliacci"  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan, our  eyes  will  be  a  little  dim, 
maybe,  as  we  hark  back  to  nights  when 
he  sobbed  out  his  soul  as  Canio. 

But  what  he  stood  for  was  a  mistaken 
system,  which  set  interpreters  above 
creators.  To  hear  his  voice  we  swallowed 
many  operas  which,  of  themselves,  did 
not  deserve  to  live.  Art,  genius,  music, 
drama,  should  mean  more  to  us  than  the 
most  luscious  voice  or  the  most  skilful 
singer.  The  takiiig  off  of  the  admired 
Caruso  should  mark  a  return  to,  or  the 
birth  of,  a  better  system,  the  substitution 
of  a  love  of  opera  for  the  weak  adulation 
of  a  few  spoilt  singing  stars. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzer 

Paris,  August  3 

A  !)()() k  L()\crs' 
Corner 

'■pilE  average  book  borrower  has  a  very 
■I-  elastic  conscience.  There  is  .some- 
thing selfish  in  refusing  to  lend  a  book, 
especially  when  it  is  not  a  rare  or  costly 
one,  but — !  At  any  rate,  e.xperience  does 
teach  the  trustful.  The  book-lover's  dis- 
position may  have  changed  since  the  fnr- 
'■<y  days  when  he  wrote  on  the  flv-leaf  of 


his  volume  a  kind  of  notice  for  the  care- 
less borrower 

If  thou  art  borrowed  by  a   friend, 

Right  welcome  will  he  be 
To  read,  to  study,  not  to  lend, 
But  to  return  to  me, 
or  this  other  one,  which  was  pasted  on 
to   the   fly-leaf  of   books    in    the   school 
library: 

Read  slowly,  pause  often,  think  seriously. 

Keep  cleanly,  return  duly. 
With  the  edges  of  the  leaves  not  turned 
down. 

He  may  feel  more  inclined,  now,  to  make 
use  of  that  doggerel 

This  book  is  John  Smith's, 
My  fist  is  another. 

You  touch  the  one. 

And  you'll  feel  the  other. 
After  having  experienced  the  forget- 
fulness  of  friends  to  return,  sometimes 
even  to  remember  the  possession  of  the 
borrowed  volumes,  there  comes  a  time 
when  an  opposite  meaning  can  be  got 
out  of  what  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
praiseworthy  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
celebrated  book  collector  Grolier.  He  had 
his  splendid  books  inscribed  with  the 
words:  "Jo.  Grolierii  et  amicorum." 
Grolier  surely  was  something  of  a  satur- 
nine wit  in  implying  that  his  books  were 
for  the  use  of  his  friends  as  well  as  him- 
self. Mayhap,  he  also  had  suffered  de- 
predations. One  famous  American  book- 
lover  of  a  past  generation,  F.  Dimmick, 
indulged  in  no  such  .sophistry.  Copies  of 
his  books  bear  the  quotation:  "1  Thess. 
V.  21."  Reference  to  the  first  epistle  of 
Thessalonians  gives  his  position  plain 
enough,  for  the  twenty-first  verse  of  the 
fifth  chapter  runs,  "Prove  all  things; 
hold  fa.st  that  which  is  good."  And 
"good"  in  his  instance  is  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  quotation  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries inscribed  on  his  books:  "Go 
ye  rather  to  them  that  sell  and  buy  for 
yourselves   (Matt.  x.xv.  9)." 

The  truth  is,  when  a  friend  borrows  a 
valuable  book,  its  owner,  if  he  be  pru- 
dent, ought  to  revert  to  media'val  usage. 
During  the  centuries  preceding  printing, 
so  scarce  and  precious  were  the  manu- 
script volumes  it  sometimes  happened 
that  if  a  religious  council  was  as.sembled 
and  wanted  to  consult  the  works  of  the 
Fathers,  they  had  to  send  to  a  consider- 
able distance  and  borrow  them,  giving  a 
heavy  security  for  their  safe  return.  Of 
course,  a  certain  amount  of  wisdom  may 
have  to  be  exercised  if  this  method  be 
carried  out.  Did  not  Heber,  the  great 
Briti.sh  book-collector,  intend  to  be- 
queath his  extensive  library  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  but  altered  his  will  in  con- 
sequence of  the  British  Museum  au- 
thorities refusing  to  lend  him  a  work 
which  he  wishe<i  to  compare  with  one  in 
his  possession,  he  being  sick  and  unable 
to  go  to  the  library?  Prudence,  then, 
has  to  be  tempered  with  discretion,  or 
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your  borrower  may  strike  you  out  of  his 
will.  Perhaps  the  safer  plan  is  to  bor- 
row from  him  in  return. 

What  does  add  insult  to  injury  is  to 
find  your  friend  has  lent  your  volume  to 
a  friend  of  his  own.  What  writes  Charles 
Lamb  to  Coleridge :  "Why  will  you  make 
your  visits,  which  should  give  pleasure, 
matter  of  regret  to  your  friends?  You 
never  come  but  you  take  away  some 
folio,  that  is  part  of  my  existence.  I  had 
no  right  to  lend  you  the  book  you  have 
just  taken.  I  may  lend  you  my  own 
books,  because  it  is  at  my  own  hazard, 
but  it  is  not  honest  to  hazard  a  friend's 
property;  I  always  make  that  distinction." 

Yet,  when  "Elia"  himself  is  a  sinner 
in  not  returning  a  volume — he,  to  whom 
books  were  part  of  his  existence — what 
are  common  mortals  to  do?  Did  he  not 
forget  to  send  back  to  young  Harrison 
Ainsworth  that  black-letter  treasure, 
Warner's  "Syrinx,"  1597,  which  Ains- 
worth had  lent  him — a  circumstance  that 
caused  the  young  man  some  trouble  with 
his  father's  friend  Dr.  Hibbert-Ware, 
from  whom  Ainsworth  had  previously 
borrowed  it?  "Elia"  lent  the  book  to 
another  "friend,"  who  left  the  country 
subsequently  for  New  York.  The  "Sy- 
rinx" never  again  saw  its  fond  owner, 
but  landed  in  the  U.  S.  A.  "Any  one  may 
bon-ow,  but  a  gentleman   returns." 

After  all,  though,  it  seems  rather 
churlish  to  decline  lending  a  book  to  a 
friend  who  simply  wants  to  read  and 
perhaps  study  it.  The  selfish  book-owner 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  case  of  the 
poor  student  at  college  who  sent  a  note 
to  one  of  his  professors,  asking  the  loan 
of  a  book.  The  professor's  reply  was  that 
he  never  lent  books  to  any  one  but  that 
the  student  was  welcome  to  come  to  his 
library  and  read  all  day  long.  Soon 
after  this  refusal,  one  very  frosty  morn- 
ing, the  professor,  not  being  able  to  get 
his  logs  to  burn,  sent  to  the  student  to 
borrow  his  bellows.  "No,  I'm  sorry," 
came  the  reply,  "I  never  lend  my  bellows 

to  any  one;  but  Professor  is  quite 

welcome  to  come  to  my  room,  and  blow 
my  fire  all  day  long." 

"He  that  lendeth  a  book  loseth  it  to 
a  friend" — a  saying  older  than  printing 
itself.  It  all  is  well  summed  up  in  the 
more  than  century-old  dirge  of  a  lender: 

How  hard,  when  these  who  do  not  wish 

To  lend — that's  lose — their  books, 
Are  snared  by  anglers — folk  that  fish 

With  literary  hooks; 
Who  call,  and  take  some  favorite  tome, 

But  never  read  it  through : 
They  thus  complete  their  set   at  home. 

By  making  one  at  you. 

The  best  way  is  to  turn  it  off  like  gen- 
erous-hearted Sir  Walter  Scott.  "Ah," 
quoth  he,  "though  most  of  my  friends  are 
bad  arithmeticians,  they  are  all  good 
book-keepers !" 
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W/^E  ARE  confident  that  we  make 
no  mistake  in  attributing  to 
the  coming  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Washington  an  ovei-whelming  im- 
portance and  the  greatest  of  poten- 
tialities for  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  provided  its  tasks  be  under- 
taken in  the  spirit  which  its  high 
purpose  demands.  It  is  therefore 
with  the  keenest  satisfaction  that  we 
note  the  tone  of  the  letter  in  which 
the  British  Government  accepts  the 
invitation.  Lord  Curzon,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  writes : 

It  is  with  sincere  gratification  that  I  have 
the  honour  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment to  request  Your  E.xcellcncy  to  convey 
to  the  United  States  Government  our  ready 
acceptance  of  their  invitation  to  take  part  in 
this  auspicious  meeting,  with  the  objects  of 
which  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
British  nation  arc  in  whole-hearted  sympathy. 

It  is  the  earnest  and  confident  hope  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  that  this  conference,  ap- 
proached, as  it  will  be.  by  all  concerned  in  a 
spirit  of  courage,  friendhness,  and  mutual 
understanding,  may  achieve  far-reaching  re- 
sults that  will  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
and  peace  of  the  world. 


Of  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
this  utterance  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the 
great  undertaking. 

CHOCKING  bad  taste  is  not  the  only 
^  charge  that  can  be  brought 
against  Mr.  Fordney's  wanton  and 
violent  onslaught  upon  President 
Wilson  in  the  opening  debate  on  the 
tax  bill  last  week.  iMr.  Wilson  is 
physically  a  broken  man ;  and,  what- 
ever his  faults  or  errors,  he  spent 
himself  without  stint  in  the  service 
of  the  nation.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  leader  of  the  domi- 
nant party  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  should  have  ex- 
hibited so  gross  a  disregard  of  the 
decencies  which  most  Americans  ob- 
serve in  such  a  situation.  But  there 
is  even  graver  reason  than  this  for 
regretting  such  an  outbreak.  Our 
country  is  on  the  eve  of  attempting 
a  great  and  desperately  needed  work 
for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  If  that  at- 
tempt is  to  have  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, it  is  essential  that  there  shall 
be  in  the  nation  a  .spirit  of  help- 
fulness and  harmony  that  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  of  those  whom  it  will 
enlist  in  the  effort.  At  a  time  like 
this,  to  rekindle  old  flames  of  par- 
tisan bitterness,  to  reawaken  the  ani- 
mosities that  marked  the  melancholy 
failure  of  two  years  ago,  is  an  act 
of  wicked  folly  for  which  no  man 
who  has  any  sense  of  political  re- 
sponsibility could  willingly  make 
himself  responsible. 

TN  the  fourth  number  oiihis Review, 
the  issue  for  June  7,  1919,  the 
leading  editorial  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  "What  Constitutional  Pro- 
hibition   Means."     After    citing   the 


cardinal  provision  of  the  bill  which 
had  been  introduced  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
— the  bill  that  has  since  become  the 
Volstead  act — we  said : 

If  the  United  States  wishes  to  go  in  earnest 
into  the  business  of  extirpating  the  drinking 
of  intoxicants  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  will 
naturally  go  about  it.  This  was  of  course  in 
the  mind  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  of 
the  active  promoters  of  the  Constitutional 
prohibition  in  general,  all  along.  Many  who, 
H-liile  the  Amendment  was  being  put  through, 
looked  on  with  a  half-asleep  complacency  may 
not  have  realized  that  this  is  what  it  meant. 
But  there  was  never  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  is  what  its  chief  promoters  intended  to 
effect.  With  such  a  law  on  the  statute  books, 
search  and  seizure,  every  device  and  apparatus 
of  inquisitorial  control,  will  be  part  of  the 
regular  functions  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Any  community,  such  as  that  of 
New  York  City  for  example,  regardless  of 
the  opinions  or  predilections  of  its  inhabitants, 
will  be  subjected  to  all  the  rigors  of  Federal 
administration  of  a  law  affecting  their  daily 
life  and  habits.  Nothing  even  remotely  ap- 
poaching  a  condition  of  this  kind  has  ever 
been  tried  in  this  country;  or,  in  time  of 
peace,  in  any  country  of  the  modern  world. 
\et  if  we  really  want  national  prohibition, 
this  is  what  we  must  have. 

That  the  nation  does  not  really  want 
national  prohibition,  in  the  sense  in 
which  its  chief  promoters  have  want- 
ed it,  and  at  the  cost  which  its  en- 
forcement in  that  sense  necessarily 
imposes,  is  beginning  to  be  strikingly 
evidenced.  From  the  first,  no  serious 
effort  has  been  made  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  of  the  making  of  liquors 
for  home  use ;  and  now  comes  a  most 
startling  admission  that  in  the  future 
no  such  effort  will  ever  be  under- 
taken. With  the  tacit  consent  of  Mr. 
Volstead  himself,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  added  to  the  provi- 
sion in  the  pending  supplementary  en- 
forcement bill  which  forbids  search 
of  homes  without  warrant  the  fur- 
ther provision  that  no  warrant  shall 
be  issued  "unless  there  is  reason  to 
believe  such  dwelling  is  used  as  a 
place  in  which  liquor  is  manufactured 
for  sale,  or  sold."  If  this  provision 
remains  in  the  bill  it  will  convert  into 
an  accomplished  and   admitted   fact 
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the  nullification  of  a  part  of  the  Vol- 
stead act  which  has  hitherto  been 
-et  at  naupht  with  impunity  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  homes,  but 
which  was  unquestionably  an  essen- 
tial part  of  (he  purpose  of  the  law. 
That  thereafter  that  part  of  the  law 
will  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  dead 
letter  poes  without  sayinp. 

fT  IS  particularly  gratifying  that 
^  Congressmen  are  beginning  to 
realize  how  pernicious  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 
Senator  Reed  of  Missouri,  who  for 
all  his  obstructive  tactics  can  some- 
times hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  pic- 
tured the  situation  in  a  way  which 
came  home  to  Congress:  "Here  we 
have  three  bodies  of  the  Legislature, 
one  the  House,  another  the  Senate, 
and  the  other  the  Anti  -  Saloon 
League."  And  Senator  Ashurst, 
though  pointing  to  his  record  as  a 
consistent  prohibitionist,  implied 
that  any  organization  which  would 
deprive  citizens  of  their  fundamental 
rights  under  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
.\mendments  in  order  to  advance  its 
own  cause  would  be  working  to  the 
everla.sting  shame  of  this  country. 
Our  representatives  in  Congress 
have  never  won  the  reputation  of 
being  wi.se  political  philosophers,  yet 
it  appears  that  they  are  learning 
wisdom,  if  in  no  other  way,  through 
personal  inconvenience.  The  thought 
of  having  one's  house  entered  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night  without  just 
warrant  is  too  much  for  even  a  pro- 
hibitionist. 

IT  IS  perhaps  too  soon  to  venture 
■^  an  opinion  on  the  fitness  and 
ability  of  Chairman  La.sker  to  clean 
out  the  Augean  stables  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  The  public  and  Con- 
gress are  displaying  a  commendable 
patience  in  the  matter,  for  it  is 
realized  that  he  has  tackled  a  situa- 
tion of  unexampled  extravagance, 
incompetence,  and  graft.  That  pa- 
tience will  not  long  continue,  how- 
ever, if  the  Chairman  continues  to 
ask  enormous  amounts  from  Con- 
gress to  liquidate  a  business  that  it 
;s  felt  should  liquidate  itself,  after 
charging  off  the  major  portion  of 
the   investment.     The  affair  of  the 


United  States  Mail  Steam.ship  Com- 
pany is  now  before  the  courts.  It  is 
unfair  to  prejudge  the  case,  but  it 
would  not  appear  that  the  Chairman 
had  handled  it  with  particular  skill 
or  discretion.  On  the  face  of  it  this 
company  is  only  one  of  numerous  or- 
ganizations that,  po.ssessing  little  or 
no  real  capital,  obtained  the  lease  ot 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  ship- 
ping from  the  Government  at  the 
latter's  risk.  The  result  was  va.st 
loss  to  the  Government,  which  could 
not  collect  even  the  inadequate 
amounts  due  under  the  ruinous  con- 
tracts. 

'yHE  wor.st  blunder  of  the  Ship- 
ping  Board  was  the  decision, 
in  the  face  of  expert  warnings,  to 
build  useless  wooden  ships,  of  which 
some  28.5  were  constructed  at  an 
average  cost  of  $800,000.  It  is  now 
announced  that  205  of  these  are  to  bo 
sold  at  $2,100  each.  This  is  liquida- 
tion with  a  vengeance,  and  while  it 
may  be  argued  that  it  is  better  to 
give  the  ships  away  rather  than  to 
continue  paying  for  their  upkeep  in 
idlene.ss,  it  does  not  indicate  good 
.salesmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  for  there  must  me 
some  use  to  which  they  can  be  put; 
the  engines  alone  ought  to  bring 
many  times  the  sale  price.  It  is  not 
a  promising  beginning  and  Chair- 
man Lasker  must  give  better  evi- 
dence of  business  efficiency  if  he  is 
to  retain  and  justify  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  President. 

'T'HP]  mystery  of  the  authorship  of 
^  "The  Mirrors  of  Washington" 
still  engages  the  Capital.  We  under- 
stand that  Senator  Johnson,  believ- 
ing that  he  had  uncovered  the  author, 
addressed  a  pungent  note  to  a  cer- 
tain prominent  Wa.shington  cor- 
respondent, protesting  against  the 
harsh  treatment  accorded  him  in  the 
book.  It  is  related  that  the  cor- 
respf)ndent  replied  promptly  to  the 
effect  that,  while  he  agreed  perfectly 
with  the  estimate  contained  in  the 
chapter  in  question,  it  was  quite  ob- 
vious that  he  was  not  the  author,  for 
if  he  were  he  would  not  have  in- 
cluded the  Senator  from  California. 
And  Washington  laughed. 


'^pilE  following  point  is  made,  with 

■*■       reference     to     the     American 

Treaty  with  Germany,  in  an  editorial 

in  the  New  York  Tii)u>': 

Jii>t  what  i(  is  to  cover  is  as  yet  kept  secret, 
lleiicc  the  tears  of  some  indiscreet  Kepublican 
Senators.  They  have  worked  themselves  up 
into  such  a  virtuous  raRe  over  1 'resident  Wil- 
.^on's  secrecy  in  the  matter  of  treaties  that 
their  accumulated  steam  continues  to  hiss  from 
their   boilers. 

As  a  passing  pleasantly  this  does  well 
enough ;  as  serious  argument  it  is 
puerile.  President  Wilson  was 
taxed  because,  after  vigorously 
championing  the  principle  of  "open 
covenants  openly  arrived  at,"  he 
submitted  to,  and  it  is  said  even 
urged,  great  secrecy  in  the  delibera- 
tions at  Ver.'^ailles.  Considering  the 
preliminary  stand  which  he  took, 
Mr.  Wilson  did  not  receive  a  full 
measure  of  criticism  on  this  ques- 
tion of  secrecy,  since  most  men  ap- 
preciated that  important  diplomatic 
proceedings  carried  on  in  every  in- 
stance in  open  assembly  would  most 
probably  have  defeated  some  of  the 
highest  purpo.ses  striven  for.  Enter- 
prising as  is  the  press  these  days,  it 
could  at  best  give  to  the  public  but  a 
fraction  of  the  intercourse  between 
diplomats  in  meetings  of  such  great 
moment.  Even  so,  Mr.  Wilson,  as 
the  Times  well  knows,  laid  himself 
open  to  criticism  by  a  foolish  over- 
statement of  what  the  new  diplomacy 
was  to  be;  the  present  Administra- 
tion never  professed  to  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  open  discussion  carried  to 
such  limits. 

/  \XE  of  the  hopeful  signs  in  the 
Irish  situation  is  the  force  of 
public  sentiment  which  is  now  being 
exerted  by  the  British  Dominions. 
In  both  South  Africa  and  Au.stralia 
the  responsible  press  thinks  it  in- 
conceivable that  de  Valera  proposes 
to  plunge  Ireland  back  into  strife. 
It  throws  up  its  hands  at  the  in- 
sistence upon  secession  and  wonders  t 
by  what  God-given  right  Ireland 
plumps  for  this  principle,  over  and 
above  the  rights  of  the  Briti.sh  colo- 
nies. Mr.  de  Valera  will  alienate  such 
a  large  body  of  .sentiment  at  his  peril, 
nor  can  he  hope  that  unreasonable 
demands  will  continue  to  enlist  the 
active  .sympathy  of  any  considerable 
group    of   persons    in    this   countrj-. 
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He  may  floiu-ish  his  grandiose 
phrases  until  shortly  before  the  time 
is  set  for  a  definite  decision;  but,  if 
he  has  any  sense  of  responsibility  for 
his  action,  he  will  not  wish  to  have 
the  blame  generally  placed  upon  him 
for  closing  the  door  to  a  peaceful 
settlement.  Already  there  is  indica- 
tion that  his  last  word  has  not  been 
said  and  that  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  referendum  is  taking  place  in 
Ireland. 

'T'HE  disabilities  under  which  our 
foreign  trade  is  now  laboring 
are  well  illustrated  in  a  I'ecent  com- 
petition for  an  order  of  steel  rails 
by  the  Dutch  Government  for  de- 
livery in  Java.  The  regular  Ameri- 
can price  at  the  time  was  $45  per 
ton,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  but  a  special 
bid  of  $36  was  offered,  which,  after 
adding  freight  charges,  made  the 
final  price  $49,  c.  i.  f.  Batavia.  The 
German  manufacturers,  however, 
made  a  bid  of  $19.84,  f.  o.  b.  Rotter- 
dam and,  as  the  freight  charges  from 
Rotterdam  were  but  slightly  above 
those  from  New  York,  the  German 
price  was  only  $35,  c.  i.  f.  Batavia. 
Naturally,  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  the  German  firm,  as  in  many 
similar  cases  that  could  be  cited. 
Unquestionably,  the  German  ex- 
porters have  a  double  advantage  in 
that  the  wages  of  German  labor  are 
relatively  low,  and  in  that  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  mark  has  fallen 
more  rapidly  than  its  purchasing 
power  in  the  home  market.  This  is 
probably  only  a  temporary  lagging 
of  prices  behind  the  fall  in  value  of 
the  mark,  but  in  the  meantime  it 
makes  the  German  manufacturers' 
costs  unusually  low.  Obviously,  if 
we  are  to  retain  our  export  trade, 
wages  and  other  items  of  cost  must 
be  reduced  to  something  like  the  pre- 
war level,  and  credit  must  be  ex- 
tended to  our  foreign  customers, 
else  they  cannot  buy  our  raw  ma- 
terials, not  to  mention  manufac- 
tured goods.  Such  extension  of 
credit  will  also  raise  the  rates  of 
German  and  other  foreign  exchange, 
and  thus  partially  remove  the  tem- 
porary handicap  against  which  we 
are  now  struggling.  It  is  often  said 
that    we    cannot    afford    to    extend 


further  credit  to  our  foreign  debtors, 
but  the  fact  is  that  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  do  it.  Bankrupts,  as  every- 
body knows,  are  a  menace,  not  only 
to  their  creditors  but  to  their  com- 
petitors as  well. 

IV-QTWITHSTANDING  the  bad 
condition  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  business,  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  than  five  and  a  half 
millions  unemployed  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Gompers  continues  to 
declare  that  there  can  be  no  further 
reductions  in  wages.  If  that  is  the 
case,  we  may  as  well  abandon  our 
export  trade  in  manufactured  goods, 
and  that  will  bring  no  relief  to  the 
unemployed.  And  if  wages  and  other 
manufacturers'  costs  are  to  stay 
where  they  are,  domestic  trade  also 
will  remain  stagnant,  for  the  farmers 
can  not  and  will  not  buy  at  any 
prices  at  which  the  manufacturers 
can  afford  to  sell  —  there  is  no  help 
for  the  unemployed  in  this  direction. 
This  is  no  fault  of  the  manufac- 
turers, for  just  now  it  is  not  they 
but  the  farmers  who  dominate  the 
situation,  because  of  the  tremendous 
fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products,  and  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  the  farmers'  purchasing 
power.  They  have  already  taken 
their  losses,  and  now  they  are  ask- 
ing everybody  else  to  do  the  same. 
Certainly,  they  are  not  paying  last 
year's  wages  for  agricultural  labor, 
and  if  Mr.  Gompers  could  have  com- 
pelled them  to  do  so,  they  would 
have  left  vast  tracts  of  land  untilled 
and  many  thousands  of  laborers  un- 
employed. The  farmers  can  buy, 
but  only  at  low  prices ;  they  can  em- 
ploy, but  only  at  low  wages ;  and  the 
case  of  the  manufacturers,  though 
more  complicated,  is  not  essentially 
diflferent.  We  are  going  back  to 
normal  conditions,  and  anybody  who 
blocks  the  way  by  tiying  to  per- 
petuate war-time  inflation  is  making 
trouble  for  all  concerned. 

'T'HE  part  which  the  church  is  to 
-*■  play  in  industrial  relations  is  a 
question  which  can  not  be  decided 
overnight.  A  statement  which  must 
command  the  hearts,  if  not  the  entire 
conviction,  of  all  good  people  has  been 


given  out  by  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  Fedei-al  Council  of 
Churches  of  America:  "The  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  factors  that  con- 
dition the  lives  of  men  and  women, 
and  help  to  make  them  what  they  be- 
come, are  ...  as  much  a  concern  of 
the  church  as  any  phase  of  their 
moral  environment.  An  industrial 
practice  that  cramps  and  devitalizes 
human  things  is  a  foe  of  religion." 
With  this  every  one  must  agree.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  church's  activity 
which  is  in  dispute.  If  industries 
sanction  practices  which  are  mani- 
festly cruel  or  unfair  to  the  em- 
ployees, it  is  the  church's  business  to 
enlist  popular  sentiment  against  such 
evils.  The  church  can  safely  and 
eflfectively  discuss  ethical  principles. 
Can  it  afford,  as  many  would  have  it 
do,  to  concern  itself  w-ith  the  actual 
details  of  industrial  practice?  Can  it 
afford  to  attempt  to  arbitrate  strikes, 
as  certain  leaders  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  were  so  set  upon 
doing?  These  for  the  whole  future  of 
the  church  are  most  delicate  and  im- 
portant questions.  Let  it  immerse 
itself  in  the  specific  discussions  of  in- 
dustrial problems,  and  it  is  very  likely 
to  lose  the  religious  and  moral  in- 
fluence which  is,  or  should  be,  its  real 
strength. 

T/'ING  Peter  of  Serbia  is  dead. 
-•■^  The  new  king  Alexander,  Re- 
gent since  1914,  is  in  a  hospital  in 
Paris  recuperating  from  an  attack 
of  appendicitis.  It  took  a  long  time 
for  Peter  to  live  down  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  privy,  if  not  consenting, 
to  the  murder  of  Alexander,  last  of 
the  Obrenovich  dynasty,  whom  he 
succeeded.  The  suspicion  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  un- 
grounded. Peter  was  a  man  of  in- 
trepidity and  a  scrupulously  con- 
stitutional King.  Though  just  be- 
fore the  Great  War  he  had  surren- 
dered his  royal  functions  to  Prince 
Alexander  on  account  of  old  age,  he 
shared  in  the  most  desperate  hard- 
ships of  the  Serbian  forces  through- 
out the  war.  Out  of  the  twilight  of 
the  kings  he  goes,  little  marked  except 
by  his  own  people,  who  have  in  grate- 
ful recognition  named  him  The  Great 
and  Liberator. 
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Washington  and  the 
Worlds  Dcsiro 

jyTEARLY  three  years  have  passed 
^*  since  Germany  laid  down  arms 
and  acknowlcdped  defeat.  Two  years 
have  pa.>;sed  since  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Yet  the  world 
is  far  from  peace  and  the  assurance 
itf  peace.  A  lew  nations  arc  tMijragod 
in  open  warfare,  while  for  others 
there  exists  an  armed  truce,  troubled 
l)y  the  .spectre  of  jealousy,  hatred, 
and  conflict  of  interest.  Already  the 
world  seems  drifting  back  into  the 
situation  that  marked  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  great  war  and  the  coun- 
•!'r<.  already  overburdened  with  war 
11-  I'ts  and  pensions,  hard  put  to  it  to 
find  capital  for  reconstruction,  are 
impelled  to  fresh  expenditures  for 
armament.  It  is  this  situation  that 
gives  to  the  Conference  that  is  to 
meet  at  Washington  on  Armistice 
Day  a  potential  importance  that  can 
-carcely  be  overestimated.  It  may, 
on  the  one  hand,  mark  a  turning  point 
in  hi.story,  laying  the  foundations  for 
enduring  peace,  or  at  least  relieve 
the  awful  strain  and  give  a  suffering 
and  distraught  world  a  chance  to  re- 
cover; or,  on  the  other,  it  may  simply 
add  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  futile 
tfTorts  which  have  tended  to  di.scour- 
age  to  the  point  of  pessimism  the 
aspirations   and   hopes   of   mankind. 

The  responsibility  for  success  or 
failure  is  a  heavy  one,  and  it  rests  not 
more  upon  the  delegates  themselves 
than  upon  the  press  and  the  leaders 
of  opinion  in  the  countries  repre- 
sented, and  especially  in  America. 
P'or  our  own  part  we  feel  it  a  duty 
to  endeavor,  in  the  coming  weeks,  to 
-et  forth  clearly  and  fearlessly  as  we 
see  them  the  conditions  that  make  for 
and  against  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ference, to  analyze  dispa.ssionately 
the  problems  that  confront  it,  and 
to  point  out  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
^reneral  lines  of  policy  best  calculated 
to  achieve  the  aim.s  for  which  the 
Conference  has  been   summoned. 

The  meeting  which  is  to  take  place 
in  Washington  has  been  popularly 
tt-rmed  the  Di.sarmament  Conference, 
■■■•■.  '  its  immefliate  aim  is  ofcnur.se  the 
i.:i.itation  of  armament  and  the  .sav- 


ing of  the  world  from  the  crushing 
burden  of  military  expenditure  which 
now  impedes  its  iionomic  recovery 
and  which  indeed  threatens  eventual 
bankruptcy.  How  great  the  burden 
and  how  threatening  the  menace. 
Lord  Bryce  portrayed  most  elo- 
quently in  his  recent  address  at  Wil- 
liamstown.  Of  the  pressing  need  of 
relieving  this  situation  no  sane  or 
thoughtful  man  has  any  doubt — it  is 
not  open  to  argument.  The  problem 
is  how  to  relieve  it.  There  are  of 
course  people  who  visualize  it  as 
simply  a  matter  of  getting  together 
and  bargaining  on  respective  military 
and  naval  budgets  and  programmes. 
You  cut  your  militaiy  budget  to  two 
hundred  millions  and  we  will  cut  ours 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty;  or  you  agree 
to  lay  down  no  battleships  for  three 
years  and  we  will  stop  building  sub- 
marines. Such  a  bargained  agree- 
ment would  be  no  solution  at  all.  It 
would  simply  intensify  the  struggle 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  armed 
strength  within  the  limits  set  and 
would  increase  rather  than  lessen 
mutual  suspicion  and  distrust.  Com- 
petitive armament  is  an  evil  that  can 
be  alleviated  or  lured  only  by  re- 
moving the  cau.ses  that  induce  it. 
President  Harding,  therefore,  has 
very  wisely  included  within  the  scope 
of  the  Conference  a  consideration  of 
those  problems  which  are  at  present 
a  source  of  irritation  and  possible 
estrangement,  notably  those  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  To  have 
excluded  them  from  the  agenda  would 
have  condemned  the  Conference  to 
futility  from  the  beginning.  Solve 
these  problems,  and  the  question  of 
limitation  of  armament  will  present 
no  great  difficulties. 

The  causes  of  the  disea.se  of  com- 
petitive armament  are  distrust  and 
fear;  and  these  in  turn  are  stimu- 
lated and  aggravated  by  conflicts  of 
material  interest  as  well  as  by  irri- 
tations of  national  sentiment.  The 
first  e.s.sential  to  a  cure  is  the  e.stab- 
li.shment  of  an  atmosphere  of  confi- 
dence in  the  good  faith  and  honest 
intention  of  the  several  nations;  the 
second  consists  in  meeting  the  con- 
crete problems  in  a  spirit  of  justice, 
and  not  in  a  spirit  of  diplomatic  bar- 
gaining and  jockeying  for  advantage 


Does  this  appear  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion? We  do  not  think  .so.  The  issue 
is  80  vital  and  the  stakes  of  success 
.so  great  that  we  can  not  imagine  any 
delegate  willing  to  purchase  any  tem- 
porary national  advantage  or  per- 
sonal triumph  at  the  cost  of  failure 
of  the  larger  aim,  once  a  basis  of 
common  understanding  has  been 
e.stabli.shed ;  and  there  would  be  rea- 
.son  to  despair  of  human  intelligence 
if  such  men,  with  the  support  of  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  could  not 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  special  problems  involved. 

The  proposed  Conference  inevita- 
bly invites  comparison  with  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris  and  especially 
with  the  League  of  Nations  project, 
which  was  so  prominent  a  feature  of 
it.  There  are  some  in  America  who 
profess  to  .see  in  the  summoning  of 
a  fresh  Conference  by  President 
Harding  an  attempt  to  approach  the 
League  of  Nations  project  anew  but 
by  a  Republican  door.  They  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  Republican 
leaders  prevented  our  entrance  into 
the  League  out  of  hostility  toward 
Wilson,  and  that  now,  realizing  the 
necessity  of  such  a  League,  they  seek 
to  cover  their  error,  save  their  face, 
and  secure  the  glory  for  themselves. 
Indeed,  this  idea  lurks  behind  many 
an  editorial  in  certain  newspapers 
that  strongly  supported  President 
Wilson  and  the  League.  Against  this 
attitude  we  protest,  not  only  because 
it  is  obviously  not  founded  in  fact,  as 
a  slight  examination  of  the  evidence 
will  show,  but  even  more  because  the 
propagation  of  such  an  idea  can  not 
but  work  again.st  the  succe.ss  of  the 
coming  Conference.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  us  do  the  ardent  supporters 
of  the  League  of  Nations  the  justice 
of  believing  that  they  were  actuated 
by  the  highe.st  motives  and  a  fine 
idealism,  and  ask  them  not  to  sulk  in 
their  tents  but  to  join  wholeheartedly 
in  the  effort  to  make  this  undertaking 
a  succe.ss. 

The  situation  in  which  the  League 
of  Nations  project  finds  it.self  to-day 
.should  not  be  permitted  to  block,  but 
should  prove  most  instructive  in 
guiding  aright,  the  deliberations  at 
Washington.  Happily  the  lapse  of 
time    has    a.ssuaged    somewhat    the 
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acerbity  of  war  psychology.  The 
place  of  meeting  is  far  removed  from 
the  local  quan-els  of  Europe,  permit- 
ting a  truer  perspective.  We  have 
learned  to  distrust  the  efficacy  of 
bargained  covenants  lacking  moral 
sanction,  and  the  value  of  certain  easy 
generalizations  as  a  basis  for  settling 
the  affairs  of  nations  and  peoples. 

The  les.son  is  before  us  and  thei'e  is 
no  excuse  for  disregarding  it.  We  can 
best  play  our  part  by  establishing  a 
spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  good 
will,  unhampered  by  any  artificial 
and  rigid  compact  that  ties  our 
hands,  limits  our  freedom  of  action, 
enmeshes  us  in  quarrels  and  intrigues 
which  are  not  our  concern,  and  sub- 
jects our  decisions  to  an  outside  tri- 
bunal. What  we  hope  for  from  the 
Conference  is  an  entente  rather  than 
an  alliance,  an  understanding  rather 
than  a  covenant,  an  adjustment  of 
conflicting  interests  on  the  basis  of 
justice  rather  than  bargaining,  and 
the  lightening  of  the  burden  of  com- 
petitiv-e  armament  by  the  removal  of 
the  causes  that  give  rise  to  it. 


1  he      I  imcs 
Anniversary 

'X'HE  celebration  by  the  New  York 
Times  of  the  completion  of 
twenty-five  years  under  the  present 
management  comes  most  opportunely. 
"Capitalist"  newspapers  the  country 
over  have  for  some  time  been  charged 
with  so  many  perversities,  and  even 
crimes,  that  an  invitation  to  review 
the  record  of  the  leading^"capitalist" 
paper  of  the  land  should  be  welcome 
to  all  who  earnestly  desire  to  see  our 
news  service  honestly  maintained. 

The  charge  has  been  insistently 
brought  against  conservative  news- 
papers that  they  are  using  their  vast 
resources  to  conceal  from  the  people 
the  truth  about  the  great  strides 
made  by  radical  sentiment  all  over 
the  world.  By  means  of  suppression, 
by  unduly  playing  up  radical  re- 
verses, and  in  general  by  distorting 
the  values  of  present  movements  it 
is  alleged  that  such  newspapers  have 
been  untrue  to  their  high  calling.  On 
this  important  question  we  have  had 


much  to  say.  It  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  a  responsible  paper  like 
the  Times,  while  human  enough  to 
seize  upon  items  of  news  which  ap- 
pear to  confirm  its  policies  and  fore- 
casts, is  entirely  free  from  any  sys- 
tematic endeavor  to  withhold  from 
the  public  or  to  color  news  of  what- 
ever sort.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
pointed  out  again  and  again  how  the 
Times,  if  possessed  of  any  such  mali- 
cious intention,  has  shown  the  great- 
est stupidity  by  featuring  radical 
items  which  many  of  its  readers 
must  have  regarded  as  of  doubtful 
value.  It  is  quite  within  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  Ti)iies  has  often 
seemed  to  lean  backwards  in  its  ef- 
fort to  be  "straight"  in  the  handling 
of  news. 

The  point  is  one  which  should  be 
insisted  upon  in  season  and  out,  not 
only  in  justice  to  the  Times,  but  much 
more  because  the  agitations  of  such 
radicals  as  Upton  Sinclair  have  un- 
questionably succeeded  in  strengthen- 
ing latent  suspicions  on  this  subject. 
As  early  as  the  spring  of  1917,  a 
respected  American  diplomat  was 
heard  to  say  that  the  capitalist  press 
had  without  doubt  forced  this  country 
into  the  war.  When  questioned  as  to 
his  reasons  for  so  thinking,  he  could 
only  reply  that  the  thing  was  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  in  informed 
circles.  Such  vague  misgivings,  long 
held,  have  been  immeasurably  in- 
creased by  the  irresponsible  attacks 
on  the  press  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  it  is  hence  a  satisfaction 
to  have  a  fresh  opportunity  to  show 
by  reference  to  the  long  record  of  the 
most  outstanding  of  the  papers  under 
attack  how  unjust  is  this  easy  impu- 
tation of  misconduct. 

There  is  one  notable  feature  in  the 
magnificent  growth  of  the  Times  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter-century  which  in 
itself  should  remove  the  suspicion  of 
dishonesty.  The  Times  has  consist- 
ently fought  sensationalism.  Before 
the  war,  which  has  made  the  use  of 
large  headlines  universal,  its  display 
of  news  was  always  moderate  and  re- 
strained. There  was  no  desix'e  to 
force  the  reader's  attention  against 
his  will.  Even  to-day,  except  in  the 
Sunday  Supplement,  there  are  no  pic- 
tures.    This  surely  would  not  be  the 


practice  of  a  paper  which  had  as  one 
of  its  aims  a  campaign  to  make  the 
public  read  the  news  in  a  partisan 
way.  The  Times' s  very  conception  of 
the  public  clearly  points  in  the  oppo- 
sition direction.  It  has  trusted  to  the 
people's  good  sense  and  honesty,  be- 
lieving that  they  could  be  counted 
upon  to  recognize  and  to  reward  gen- 
uine enterprise  without  the  stimulus 
of  sensational  or  salacious  suggestion. 
Its  practice  represents  a  fundamental 
belief  in  the  soundness  of  the  people's 
minds  and  hearts  which  could  never 
be  cherished  if  the  Times  went  in  for 
an  unfair  handling  of  the  news. 

The  result  has  been  a  most  ex- 
traordinary spreading  before  the 
public  of  reports  of  the  world's  ac- 
tivities. So  fully  has  this  been  done 
that  the  files  of  this  great  newspaper 
are  commonly  recommended  in  the 
libraries  of  the  country  as  one  of  the 
best  works  of  reference.  It  may  be 
stated  in  this  connection  that  without 
the  files  of  the  Times  historians  of 
radical  movements  throughout  tlie 
country  would  be  greatly  handi- 
capped— a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
charge  of  systematic  suppression  is 
absurd.  Indeed,  the  main  fault  which 
some  readers  find  to-day  is  the  ten- 
dency to  provide  too  much  news.  In 
their  opinion  the  paper  has  become 
unwieldy  on  that  account.  But  this 
is  a  fault  which  may  charitably  be 
set  down  as  an  excess  of  virtue. 

We  have  considered  onlj'  the  news 
pages  of  the  paper.  The  editorial 
page  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  question  here  discussed.  Yet 
we  can  not  refrain  from  expressing 
the  wish  that  the  admirable  fairness 
displayed  in  the  Timcs's  handling  of 
news  might  be  matched  by  an  equally 
admirable  interpretation  of  it.  There 
has  been  a  partisanship,  especially 
with  reference  to  everything  concern- 
ing I\Ir.  Wilson,  which  has  greatly 
impaired  the  paper's  reputation  as  an 
independent  organ.  Excessive  bias 
is  seen,  to  be  sure,  on  the  editorial 
pages  of  very  many  newspapers,  yet 
the  nation  feels,  or  should  feel,  a  sense 
of  pride  in  the  Times  as  a  great  insti- 
tution, and  should  demand  of  its  edi- 
torials something  decidedly  better 
than  the  not  unusual  practice  of  daily 
papers. 
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Monirolia  and  The  Viw 
Eastern  Republic' 

npHK  .situation  in  Mongolia  i.s  a.s 
-'■  obscure  as  the  plot  of  a  Broad- 
wa.v  nui.>;i<.al  comedy.  A  Rijra  dis- 
patch [Walter  Duranty  in  the  New- 
York  Times]  gives  extracts  from  a 
note  of  Chichcrin,  in  reply  to  an 
appeal  to  Moscow  from  the  "Soviet 
Republic  in  Mongolia"  for  the  aid  of 
Red  Troops.     Says  Chicherin: 

Till-  Soviet  liuviTiimcnt  and  tlio  .nllii-il  Far 
Eastern  KciniMic  li.ive  ordered  troops  to  defend 
the  provisional  People's  Government  in  Mon- 
golia, and  utterly  to  crush  the  common  foe, 
(icneral  UnuernSternherg,  who  .ittempted  to 
enslave  the  Mongolians,  seized  their  territory 
and  thre.iteiied  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  with  deep 
sati-  ;t  the  Soviet  (iovernnient  accedes 

to  I  in  request  lor  aid  and  promises 

its    ■  ■    not    leave    Mongolia    imtil    the 

last  ■   L"ngerirs  forces  are  eliminated. 

The  .  .  .  ' ,  >vcrnment  is  convinced  that  the 
common  cttorts  both  against  the  Czarist  gen- 
erals and  foreign  exploitation  will  l>e  crowned 
with  success  in  the  near  future  and  allow  free 
rlev!r>nmcnt  of  the  Mongolian  people  on  an 
us  basis  through  organization  of  the 
■  evolutionary  republic.  On  that  basis 
tii'Ti  wiil  be  formed  a  firm  and  lasting  alli- 
ance with  the  Soviet  Government. 

This  is  Chicherinian  and  therefore 
delightful,  but  it  leaves  us  to  .'^eek  as 
to  the  facts.  By  "foreign  exploita- 
tion" we  take  it  Japan  is  delicately 
glanced  at ;  by  "Czarist  generals" 
Ungern-Sternberg  is  referred  to — 
possibly  also  Hero  Semenov,  who 
seems  to  have  once  more  disappeared 
into  the  Siberian  murk,  but  who  may 
still  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  Soviet  Government  of  sorts  some- 
where in  Mongolia,  at  any  rate  in  the 
Chicherinian  .sen.se;  maybe  not  much 
more  than  a  committee,  but  po.ssibly 
of  some  temporary  importance 
through  the  activity  of  Muscovite 
agitators.  As  to  the  .scope  of  Baron 
Ungern-Sternberg's  activities,  we 
are  in  the  dark.  One  astoni.shing  re- 
port describes  him  a.s  a  true  successor 
to  the  role  of  Kolchak,  directing  ten 
"armies"  which  are  operating  all 
over  Siberia  and  in  Mongolia.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Sternberg's 
efforts  have  been  confined  mostly  to 
Mongolia  and  Transbaikalia.  One 
day  dispatches  will  .show  him  badly 
beaten  —  "eliminated,"  f'hichcrin 
would  say ;  the  ne.xt  he  is  everywhere 
triumphant.  The  very  late.st  dis- 
patches tell  how  Red  troops  retreat- 


injr  westward  from  Chita  were  over- 
taken near  Irkutsk  and  defeated  by 
the  Baron;  and  how  the  Chita  Gov- 
ernment has  been  (^erthrown  by  an 
uprising  of  the  anti-Bolshevist  part 
of  the  Chita  population  in  which  at 
least  part  of  the  republic's  forces 
joined,  and  in  which  Ungern-Stern- 
berg's inspiration  is  seen ! 

A  little  strange;  for  only  the  other 
day  the  Crane  party  arriving  at  Riga, 
returning  from  China  via  the  Trans- 
Siberian,  reported  things  fairly  nor- 
mal in  the  Far  Eastern  Republic; 
trains  running  on  all  lines;  Russian 
steamers  plying  on  the  Amur;  a  suf- 
ficiency of  food  and  other  necessary 
commodities  at  fair  prices  (they 
found  plenty  of  food  all  along  the 
railroad  in  Siberia)  ;  in  Chita  itself 
perfect  order  and  no  sign  of  discon- 
tent; money  in  use,  private  property 
fully  recognized,  the  only  definitely 
communis^  feature  of  the  republic 
being  posse.ssion  of  all  land  bj'  the 
state.  But,  as  the  train  carrying  the 
Crane  party  was  pulling  out  of  the 
territory  of  the  Far  Eastern  Repub- 
lic, it  was  attached  to  a  train  cariy- 
ing  Red  soldiers  wounded  in  fighting 
against  Ungern-Sternberg.  These 
men  declared  that  Ungern-Sternberg 
had  been  badly  beaten. 

As  to  Mongolia,  one  wonders  {pace 
Chicherin's  boastful  tone)  how  many 
Red  troops  are  really  there  and  how 
they  fare.  We  are  sadly  constrained 
at  last  to  accept  the  oft-repeated  re- 
port that  "The  Living  God"  is  dead; 
an  unhappy  gentleman  whom  Seme- 
nov groomed  for  his  sacred  function 
and  whom  he  and  later  Sternberg 
"worked"  very  effectively  to  win  tln' 
allegiance  of  the  tribesmen.  In  all 
this  talk  of  Mongolia,  China  is  seldom 
mentioned;  China,  which  claims  to 
be  suzerain  of  Mongolia.  I.,ittle  Hsu's 
expeditionary  fbrce  .seems  to  have 
vanished.  Old  Chang  Tso-lin,  we  be- 
lieve, just  before  Sun  Yat-sen  kicked 
up  the  row  on  the  "^'angtze,  was  con- 
templating sending  some  of  his  choice 
Manchurians  to  reassert  Chinese  au- 
thority. What  between  local  Soviets, 
Red  troops.  Baron  Ungern-Sternberg, 
the  .lapanese  (suggested  sinisterly  in 
the  background),  and  other  bizarre 
elements,  we  repeat  that  the  situation 
re.«embles  the  plot  of  a  musical  com- 


edy. 0  Inke  Semenov  I  Inke  Seme- 
nov! What  are  you  doing?  What 
has  become  of  your  project  of  a 
League  of  Unspoiled  Nations,  of 
which  Mongolia  was  to  be  the  nucleus 
and  you,  Inke  (Duke)  of  Mongolia, 
to  be  the  refulgent  head? 

The  other  day  Japan  had  a  special 
envoy  at  Chita,  negotiating  with  a 
view,  it  was  averred,  to  evacuation 
of  the  Japanese  troops  from  the  F'ar 
Eastern  Republic  before  the  Wash- 
ington Conference;  some  little  mat- 
ters (minimized  in  official  Japanese 
reports),  involving  concessions  and 
guarantees,  had  to  be  settled  first,  of 
cour.se.  It  is  a  pity  the  Far  Ea.stern 
Republic  should  be  overthrown  just 
as  that  agreement  (doubtless  benev- 
olent and  beneficent  on  Tokio's  part) 
was  being  consummated.  We  take  it 
that  Count  Okuma  (who  seems  to  rep- 
resent the  minority,  but  the  most 
highly  organized  and  still  most  effect- 
ive body  of  public  opinion  in  Japan)  is 
glad  to  have  the  question  of  an  agree- 
ment postponed.  He  says:  "Siberia 
is  so  vitally  connected  with  South 
Manchuria"  [South  Manchuria,  mind 
you,  nominally  Chine.se]  "that 
Japan's  special  position  in  Siberia 
should  be  accorded.  Japan's  dele- 
gates to  the  coming  conference 
must  insist  on  the  right  to  ex- 
istence of  the  Japane.se  people."  Must 
insist,  that  is,  to  Japan's  right  to 
maintain  a  .strangle-hold  on  Siberia 
as  well  as  the  Chinese  province  of 
Manchuria.  Premier  Hara  (a  true 
Liberal,  we  are  inclined  to  think) 
puts  the  case  hone.stly  as  well  as 
neatly  for  himself  and  the  majority 
opinion  of,  Japan  when  he  says: 
"Japan  desires  to  evacuate  Siberia 
as  .soon  as  po.ssible,  but  is  embar- 
rassed by  the  rapid  changes  of  situa- 
tion in  that  country." 

If  our  handling  of  the  above  ma- 
terial .seems  haphazard,  it  .so  seems 
through  our  artistic  intention.  Every- 
thing in  that  quarter  of  our  orb  seems 
haphazard,  at  sixes  and  sevens,  in 
"much  admired  confusion."  [A  dis- 
patch from  Harbin,  just  received, 
states  that  the  Chita  Government 
has  not  been  overthrown.  If  it  has 
not,  we  are  only  the  more  confused; 
confusion  is  the  character  of  the 
piece.] 
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The  Economics  of" 
Communism 

W/"ITH  all  the  increase  in  population 
"  and  wealth,  the  wants  of  man 
seem  to  have  increased  more  rapidly 
than  his  means  of  satisfying  them. 
This  largely  accounts  for  the  social  un- 
rest and  increasing  discontent,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  prosperous  coun- 
tries. Socialism,  as  the  expression  of 
this  discontent,  is  a  protest  against  in- 
equality in  material  conditions  and 
a  plan  or  scheme  for  a  totally  differ- 
ent system  of  production  and  distri- 
bution, coupled  with  a  belief  that 
capitalism  is  bringing  about  its  own 
destruction.  According  to  this  san- 
guine pessimism,  when  capitalism 
collapses  the  working  class  will  build 
the  new  social  order  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old. 

Socialists  of  the  Marxian,  or  "sci- 
entific," school  have  usually  refrained 
from  depicting  with  any  detail  their 
vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  but  it 
may  be  inferred  from  their  most  au- 
thoritative writings  that  most  of 
them  have  in  mind  a  fully  democratic 
organization  of  workers  in  all  coun- 
tries, owning  and  operating  the 
means  of  production  and  distributing 
the  product  in  some  equitable  way — 
following,  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
classical  formula :  "From  everyone 
according  to  his  ability,  to  everyone 
according  to  his  needs." 

Realizing  the  impossibility  of  in- 
augurating the  ideal  order  immedi- 
ately after  the  disorder  of  the  social 
revolution,  socialists  in  recent  years 
have  made  much  of  the  transition 
period  or  intermediate  stage  fore- 
shadowed by  Marx  and  Engels,  dui'- 
ing  which  a  "determined  minority" 
should  control  the  emancipated  wage- 
slaves  and  guide  them  toward  the 
promised  land.  In  this  time  of  trial 
and  probation  the  leaders,  standing 
in  the  place  of  the  old  bourgeois  state 
and  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
letariat, should  have  large  control ; 
there  should  be  perfect  discipline  and 
subordination  until,  after  a  time,  the 
state  should  "die  out"  or  "wither 
away,"  and  the  proletarian  democ- 
racy, come  to  man's  estate,  should 
manage    its   own    affairs.      This,    of 


course,  is  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat or,  as  in  Russia  to-day,  the 
dictatorship  of  the  small  band  of 
prophets  and  evangelists  who  control 
the  Communist  party. 

In  view  of  such  ideals  and  prophe- 
cies and  in  the  light  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Russia,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  the  criticism  and  counter-fore- 
cast of  the  German  economist  Schiif- 
fie,  written  in  1884  and  later  pub- 
lished in  English  as  "The  Impossi- 
bility of  Social  Democracy"  (1892). 
Trying  to  visualize  in  some  detail  the 
vague  outlines  of  social  democracy, 
Schaffle  saw  that  it  would  fail  griev- 
ously on  the  side  of  production  be- 
cause of  its  impracticable  ideals  of 
distribution,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  guarantee  against  paralysis  of 
trade,  exploitation,  the  suppression 
of  personal  freedom,  or  other  acts  of 
tyranny  by  the  controlling  powers. 
On  the  question  of  production  in  gen- 
eral he  said : 

Collective  production  on  a  democratic  basis 
is  impossible.  On  a  basis  of  authority  it  is 
possible,  and  even  in  part  actually  existing, 
but  as  such  it  is  non-democratic,  and  has  no 
charms   for  the  proletariat. 

Schaffle's  forecast  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  peasant  to  socialism  has 
been  strikingly  fulfilled  in  Russia. 
He  said : 

Collective  production  in  agriculture,  however 
unproductive,  and  therefore  unadvisable, 
would  be  in  the  presence  of  any  authoritative 
organization  not  inconceivable.  But  under  a 
democratic  system  of  organization,  it  would  be 
quite  inconceivable.  .  .  .  But  the  peasant  will 
hold  his  own,  and  in  face  of  the  anti-collectiv- 
ist  proclivities  of  his  sturdy  brain,  and  the 
force  of  his  red-coat  sons,  social  democracy 
will  inevitably  fall  to  pieces  at  last,  even 
though  it  start  with  the  most  successful  revo- 
lution ever   achieved. 

Equal  distribution,  or  distribution 
according  to  needs,  Schiiffie  held, 
would  be  quite  impracticable,  without 
compulsion  and,  if  enforced,  would 
cause  endless  strife  and'  hopeless  con- 
fusion, by  destroying  the  incentives 
to  individual  effort  and  by  thus 
breaking  the  mainspring  of  pi'oduc- 
tive  activity.  To  be  in  any  measure 
successful  the  social  democracy  must 
encourage  creative  ideas  and  ade- 
quately recognize  and  reward  aris- 
tocracy of  merit — but  this  it  will  not 
do.  Yet  without  such  reward  and 
retribution,  not  only  will  the  Social- 
ist promises  of  fabulous  production 
and  universal  prosperity  remain  un- 
filled, but  the  social  democracy  will 


not  even  distantly  approach  in  effi- 
ciency the  capitalistic  system  of  to- 
day. 

On  the  subject  of  exploitation, 
which  to  the  Socialist  is  the  most 
damning  feature  of  capitalism,  Schaf- 
fie's  criticism  is  still  more  pertinent 
and  prophetic: 

Collectivism  would  open  a  far  wider  field 
for  exploitation  than  any  hitherto  known  sys- 
tem of  production,  for  communism  is  a  thor- 
oughgoing and  gigantic  system  of  appropria- 
tion of  the  increment.  .  .  .  The  private  capi- 
talist, of  course,  could  no  longer  exploit  the 
wage-laborer,  since  ail  private  capital  would 
be  over  and  done  with.  But  laborer  could  very 
readily  exploit  laborer,  the  administrators 
could  exploit  those  under  them,  the  lazy  could 
exploit  the  industrious,  the  impudent  their 
more  modest  fellow-workers,  and  the  dema- 
gogue those  who  opposed  him.  Under  such 
a  system  above  all  others  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  set  any  limits  to  this.  .  .  .  Things 
might  reach  such  a  pitch  that  Marx's  vampire, 
"the  Capitalist,"  would  show  up  as  a  highly 
respectable  figure  compared  with  the  Social 
Democratic  parasites,  hoodwinkers  of  the 
people,  a  majority  of  idlers  and  sluggards. 
The  state  would  be  the  arch-vampire. 

But  Socialists  have  always  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  these  and  similar  criti- 
cisms and  warnings — offered,  as  they 
say,  by  parasitic  economists,  unbe- 
lieving professors  of  the  "dismal 
science" — and  they  have  gone  their 
own  way,  hoping  for  the  breakdown 
of  capitalism  and  working  toward 
that  end.  Desiring  an  ideal  distri- 
bution, they  have  been  willing  to  de- 
stroy the  present  system  of  produc- 
tion, by  which  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  are  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered 
at  a  standard  of  comfort  unknown  to 
any  previous  age  or  to  non-capital- 
istic countries  of  the  present  day. 
They  have  not  realized,  perhaps,  that 
before  the  chaos  of  revolution  could 
pass  and  the  new  order  could  be 
established,  millions  of  people  would 
die  of  starvation;  and  that,  if  the 
new  experiment  proved  a  failure,  as 
Bertrand  Russell  puts  it,  "civiliza- 
tion might  go  under  for  a  thousand 
.vears." 
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What  the  World  Is  Doint'- 


(Til.-  f. .Il..«"iii.-  is  a  vcn-  brief  snmm.ir)'  "f 
the  '   lu-w*  iif  tlic  world  for  thr 

<.c\<  \iH{ii>t  it).  I 

THE  WASHIiNGTON  CONFER- 
ENCE: "It  is  the  earne.^t  wish  of  this 
Government."  so  the  formal  invitations 
to  the  Wa.-<hinjrton  Conference  read,  "that 
it  may  be  possible  to  find  a  solution  of 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems  of 
unquestioned  importance  at  this  time 
.  .  .  matters  which  have  been  and  are 
of  international  concern."  Tokio,  we 
take  it,  is  not  so  keen  about  the  matters 
which  have  been. 

"It  is  not  the  purpo.se  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  define  the  scope  of 
the  discussion  in  relation  to  the  Pacific 
and  Far  East,  but  rather  to  leave  this 
to  be  the  subject  of  suggestions  to  be 
exchanged  before  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference." Does  it  really  seem  probable 
that  the  agenda  can  be  arranged  by  dip- 
lomatic exchanges  before  the  Conference 
meets  on  November  1 1  ? 

One  only  specific  suggestion  as  to 
agenda  do  the  invitations  contain;  a  sug- 
gestion which  we  greet  with  a  cheer.  "It 
may  be  found  advisable  to  formulate  pro- 
posals by  which  the  use  of  new  agencies 
of  warfare  may  be  suitably  controlled." 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE:  After  lis- 
tening to  innumerable  voices  prophesy- 
ing disaster  to  the  British  Raj  in  India, 
it  is  plea.'iant  to  read  a  letter  from  a 
British  Indian  to  the  New  York  Times 
(verj-  well  written),  praising  that  Raj 
and  the  new  Constitution  of  India.  The 
writer  denies  a  statement  which  has 
found  general  currency,  to  the  efTect  that 
Ix)rd  Reading  sued  to  Gandhi  for  an 
interview:  .-iaying  that  Gandhi  did  the 
suing.  And  as  to  the  statement  that  the 
two  redoubtable  Mohammedan  brothers 
Ali  are  backing  Gandhi  to  the  limit,  he 
says  that  these  gentlemen  have  "jointly 
issued  a  statement  in  the  Indian  press 
expressing  regret  at  the  strong  language 
they  used  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  promising  to  mend 
their  ways."  It  is  well  to  hear  both 
sidefl  of  a  question. 

RUSSIA:  After  eleven  days  of  bluff- 
ing, at  last,  on  the  20th,  M.  Litvinov 
signed  the  agreement  embodying  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  gov- 
ern the  administration  of  American  re- 
lief. Litvinov  had  hopc<l  to  create  a  re- 
lationship with  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration which  might  be  construed 
a.-t  implying  a  qua-si-recognition  by  the 
American  Government  of  the  Mo.scow 
Government.  He  failed;  but  still  hopes. 
Having  signed  the  agreement,  M.  Litvi- 
nov made  a  characteristic  speech,  end- 
ing thus:  "I  hope  thi:<  first  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  two  great  coun- 


tries will  be  followed  by  others.  Each 
fresh  meeting  will  bring  us  closer  to- 
gether and  make  us  understand  that,  if 
we  have  been  kepi  apart,  it  is  due  to 
misunderstandings  and  differences  that 
can  be  readjusted."  O  incorrigible  Lit- 
vinov, always  feeding  propaganda  crumbs 
to  the  universal  gull! 

We  can  not  forbear  an  expression  of 
admiration  for  the  ingenious  mendacity 
of  the  following,  excerpted  from  a  wire- 
less sent  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Third  International  to  that  elegant 
journal  the  London  Daily  Herald: 

Capit.'»li>t  States  ami  c.ipitnlist  Govcrnnunts 
will  now  attempt  to  in.ikc  use  of  the  fainiiic 
in  Russia — alter  being  (Ufeatcd  by  tlie  arms  of 
the  Red  army  and  the  stnigKlc  of  the  Euro- 
pean proletariat,  in  their  attacks  upon  Russia — 
to  reorganize  this  attack  under  the  mask  of 
charity  an<l  benevolence.  Part  of  the  capitalist 
press  declares  openly  and  cynically.  "Let  the 
masses  perish  from  famine  it  they  will  not  rise 
against  the  Soviet  Government."  The  French 
Im|>erialist  Government  sends  troops  and  mu- 
nitions to  Poland  to  preiiare  a  base  for  another 
attack  on  Soviet  Russia,  which  shall  start  in 
at  the  momen't  of  deepest  distress.  The  French 
diplomats  are  endeavoring  to  involve  Rumania, 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  Little  Entente  in  these 
criminal   designs. 

This  is  a  classic  specimen  of  the  vien- 
daciiincidum. 

NEAR  EAST:  According  to  the  des- 
patches, four  Greek  columns  are  press- 
ing toward  Angora  and  one  toward 
Ismid.  Of  the  former,  one  is  crossing 
the  Salt  Desert  south  of  the  bend  of  the 
Sakaria  River,  to  take  the  Turks  in  flank. 
Part  or  all  of  the  other  three  columns 
seem  to  have  got  across  the  Sakaria 
(Sangarius)  without  serious  opposition 
from  the  Turks.  This  .seems  a  little 
queer;  for  the  Sakaria  is,  we  under- 
stand, deep,  and  was  not  bridged,  and 
the  Turks  had  prepared  strong  positions 
on  the  east  bank.  Fighting  is  in  process 
east  of  the  river,  where  Mustapha  Kemal 
is  said  to  have  concentrated  60,000  men. 
Be  wary,  Constanline!  Profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  Murena,  Pompey,  and  Cras- 
sus.  Let  not  your  head  be  turned  by 
that  letter  of  congr.itulation  from  Wil- 
liam of  Hohenzollern.  We  confess  to  a 
.soup<;on  of  apprehen.-iion  on  thy  account. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA: Hooray  for  the  Senate!  And 
may  they  stand  firm  in  their  refusal  to 
accept  any  softening  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Campbell-Willis  Anti-Beer  bill 
which  they  pas.sed  unanimously;  which 
amendment  reaffirms  and  gives  a  specific 
interpretation  to  the  guarantees  pre- 
•sented  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  prescribes  suitable 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  right.s, 
privileges,  and  immunities  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  Strange  that  such  re- 
affirmation and  interpretation  should  be 


necessary!  The  Fathers  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  right  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  in  their  persons,  hou.ses  and 
effects  against  searches  and  seizures 
without  warrant  issued  upon  probable 
cause,  was  .so  perfectly  understood  that 
it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  include  a 
clause  to  that  effect  in  the  Constitution; 
but  some  people  quickly  foresaw  the 
plentiful  crop  of  jackasses,  fanatics,  and 
enemies  of  liberty  and  the  human  race 
we  were  destined  to  produce — whence 
the  Fourth  Amendment;  for  which  fore- 
sight much  thanks. 

The  Washington  meeting  of  officials 
of  the  Public  Health  Ser\-ice,  health  of- 
ficers of  the  Southern  Slates,  and  others 
seems  to  have  found  a  serious  increase  in 
the  number  of  pellagra  cases  in  the  South 
during  the  past  six  months.  Pellagra  is 
one  of  the  few  mysteries  (in  a  world 
grown  poor  in  mysteries)  we  are  anxious 
to  see  cleared  up.  Another  such  is  the 
mind  of  the  Prohibitionist,  and  another 
is  why  the  New  York  proletariat  or 
canaille  (in  one  of  which  categories  we 
belong)  do  not  rise  and  abolish  the  pri- 
vate automobile  in  New  York  City.  We 
e.scaped  death  by  only  the  narrowest  of 
margins  twenty-five  several  times  last 
week. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  On  the  last  day 
of  the  recent  session  of  the  Supreme 
Council  it  was  decided  to  refer  to  League 
arbitration,  in  the  last  resort,  disputes 
between  the  Allies  concerning  division 
of  reparation  sums  received  from  Ger- 
many. League  stock  has  gone  up  five 
hundred  per  cent.  Take  notice,  Wash- 
ington! 

We  have  little  information  of  develop- 
ments in  the  Irish  situation.  Mr.  de 
Valera  is  or  is  not  bluffing.  The  action 
of  the  Dail  Eireann  (now  in  session) 
upon  the  British  propo.sals  is  awaited. 
It  is  said  that  an  important  correspond- 
ence is  going  on  between  Ulster  and  the 
Republicans  at  Dublin;  but  whether  be- 
tween the  principals,  does  not  appear. 

We  learn  with  delight  that  the  French 
wheat  crop  promises  to  be  very  good 
indeed,  despite  the  drought.  It  is  esti- 
mated at  80  million  quintals,  only  15 
millions  short  of  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. I  A  (juintal  is  220  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois. 1  AI.so  the  vintage  is  to  be  the  finest 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Alas!  that 
such  cele.stial  news  should  mean  so  little 
to  us. 

King  Peter  of  Serbia  is  dead.  Alex- 
ander, the  new  King,  is  in  Paris,  recov- 
ering from  an  atl.ick  of  appendicitis.  He 
should  be  a  good  king;  he  has  had  ex- 
perience under  the  most  trjing  condi- 
tions, having  been  regent  since  just  be- 
fore the  Great   War. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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Racial  Equality 


ONE  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Imperial 
("ouncil  of  Premiers  and  representa- 
tives of  India,  before  their  recent  ad- 
journment, was  to  pass  a  resolution  that 
British  Indians  should  be  conceded  full 
rights  of  citizenship  throughout  the  Em- 
pire. Only  Premier  Smuts,  for  South 
Africa,  dissented;  the  representatives  of 
India  "expressed  their  profound  concern" 
thereat.  One  wonders  whether  the  Pre- 
miers of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  voiced  the  majority  sentiment 
of  their  countrymen  in  voting  the  reso- 
lution, which  has  the  appearance  of 
being  quite  the  most  important  action 
taken  by  the  Council,  if  we  except  the 
decision  not  to  denounce  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Treaty. 

Of  late  Premier  Hughes  of  Australia 
has  been  declaring,  with  ever-increasing 
passion  and  frequency,  that  Australia  is 
to  be  a  White  Man's  Country.  Perhaps 
he  has  been  superficially  studying  the 
chart  on  page  149,  Vol.  I.,  of  Mr.  Wells's 
History,  and  has  convinced  himself  that 
the  British  Indians  are  all  whites,  fair 
or  dark.  But  Mr.  Wells's  text  will  tell 
him  of  a  great  Mongoloid  admixture  in 
India,  from  successive  invasions  (and  we 
know  Mr.  Hughes's  feeling  about  Mon- 
goloids), and  Ml-.  Madison  Grant  will 
tell  him  of  a  very  substantial  Negrito 
substratum  in  India.  I  am  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  how  Mr.  Hughes  came  to  assent 
to  the  resolution  cited.  Free  admission 
of  British  Indians  to  Australia  might 
solve  the  problem  of  "exploitation"  and 
settlement  of  that  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  Australia  which  is  absolutely  un- 
suited  to  settlement  by  Europeans.  All 
the  implications  of  the  resolution  re- 
ferred to  being  freely  allowed,  why 
should  not  within  a  few  years  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Canada  (now  so  sparse- 
ly settled)  be  controlled  by  immigrants 
from  India?  One  wonders  whether 
those  who  voted  the  resolution  perceived 
its  logical  implications,  or,  if  they  per- 
ceived them,  intended  that  they  should 
have  scope.  One  can  not  help  wondering 
whether,  after  all,  the  resolution  was  not 
merely  a  sop  to  Indian  sentiment,  just 
now  in  a  very  inflamed  state. 

The  racial  question  is  the  grand  ques- 
tion of  the  future.  It  is  a  question  so 
dangerous,  so  portentous,  that  the  Impe- 
rial Premiers  did  not  dare  to  face  it 
boldly.  One  reason  for  perpetuation  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  is  to  evade, 
to  postpone,  the  racial  issue.  While  the 
alliance  continues,  the  Japanese  {for 
value  received  or  promised)  forbear  to 
insist  on  free  admission  of  Japanese  into 
the  British  Dominions,  refrain  from  pan- 
Asian  or   pan-Mongoloid   propaganda. 

Suppose  the  Japanese  were  to  insist 
on   making   the   racial   issue  the  central 


issue  of  the  Washington  Conference.  It 
is  Japan's  great  card.     Will  she  use  it? 

If  the  British  go  back  on  their  Japa- 
nese allies  at  the  Conference,  if  they 
permit  inquisition  into  Japan's  affairs  to 
be  carried  to  the  wrecking  point,  the 
Japanese  are  likely  to  use  that  card  for 
all  it  is  worth;  knowing  that,  though  at 
present  they  may  be  foiled  by  a  concert 
of  America  and  Europe,  they  may  con- 
fidently hope,  by  astute  championship  of 
this  principle  of  racial  equality,  to  be- 
come the  recognized  leaders  of  Asia  in 
a  movement  to  expel  Europeans,  to  purge 
Asia  of  Occidentalism;  a  movement 
which  only  needs  competent  leadership  to 
surpass  the  menace  of  Genghis  Khan  or 
Tamerlane. 

If  the  British  stand  by  the  Japanese 
at  the  Conference,  the  latter  may  yet  use 
the  racial  equality  issue,  but  only  as  a 
bluff.  They  may  say :  "As  to  'a  common 
understanding  on  principles  and  policies 
in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East' — that 
is  the  American  phrase — we  are  glad  to 
take  part  in  a  general  discussion  looking 
to  such  a  general  understanding.  Our 
principles  and  policies  are  benevolent  and 
contemplate  protection  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  against  European  aggression 
and  exploitation,  and  championship  of 
the  Asiatic  against  European  and  Amer- 
ican assumption  of  his  inferiority,  and 
consequent  discrimination  against  him. 
We  have  even  proposed  the  compliment 
of  imitating  the  great  republic,  by  play- 
ing in  Asia  a  role  similar  to  that  played 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  We  are,  we  repeat,  ready 
to  join  in  a  general  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples and  policies  which  should  govern 
in  the  Pacific  and  Far  East,  hoping  that 
the  other  participants  in  this  Conference 
will  fall  into  our  benevolent  views.  But 
when  it  comes  to  inquisition  into  the 
acts  we  have  performed,  the  rights  and 
concessions  we  have  acquired,  pursuant 
to  our  benevolent  purposes,  while  in  the 
interest  of  world  harmony  forbearing  to 
characterize  such  an  attempt  as  imper- 
tinent and  insolent,  we  must  oppose  it." 
[Here  we  may  imagine  the  faint  Japa- 
nese equivalent  of  a  wink  at  the  British 
delegates.]  "No,  we  might  assent  to  it 
on  one  condition — a  subscription  in  writ- 
ing by  the  other  Powers  represented  at 
this  Conference  to  the  principle  of  racial 
equalitj-,  and  an  agreement  in  writing 
by  these  Powers  to  admit  Asiatic  immi- 
gration into  their  territories  on  exactly 
the  same  terms  as  other  immigration." 

We  may  imagine  the  spokesman  of  the 
American  delegation,  after  a  somewhat 
dazed  interval,  replying:  "The  principle 
of  racial  equality  and  the  matter  of  im- 
migration are  questions  to  be  discussed 
at  another  time;  with  an  open  mind,  we 


assure  you,  on  our  part.  For  obvious 
reasons  we  can  not  consent  to  discuss 
them  now.  Moreover,  we  are  not  seek- 
ing a  definite,  certainly  not  a  written 
agreement,  upon  Far  East  and  Pacific 
matters.  We  are  seeking  something  new 
in  the  world.  We  are  looking  for  a 
voluntary,  but  complete,  expose  by  the 
Powers  concerned  of  their  positions  in  the 
Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  of  the  conces- 
sions, privileges,  etc.,  they  have  acquired, 
of  their  past  behavior  and  present  poli- 
cies, even  though  such  expose  should  in- 
volve confession  of  mistakes,  be  it  of 
crimes  even;  so  that  we  may  undo  the 
wrongs  and  make  a  fresh  start  with  a 
gentlemen's  understanding  as  to  the  fu- 
ture. I  presume  that  we  may  count  on 
the  cooperation  of  the  British  delega- 
tion." 


Now  let  us  imagine  (for  it  seems  to 
us  plausible)  the  British  spokesman 
standing  forth  and  saying :  "I  fear  that 
the  American  delegate  entertains  a 
slight  misapprehension.  The  British 
Empire  (to  be  perfectly  candid)  must 
have  concrete  and  reliable  engagements 
and  guarantees.  We  have  one  instru- 
ment of  such — the  Japanese  Treaty.  We 
should  be  very  glad  to  broaden  that 
treaty — the  Japanese  also  are  willing — 
to  include  the  United  States,  provided  the 
engagements  thereunder  shall  be  concrete 
and  the  guarantees  binding,  and  provided 
that  under  the  treaty  Japan  and  our  Em- 
pire shall  enjoy  advantages  equal  to  those 
which  are  secured  to  us  by  the  dual  ar- 
rangement. The  United  States  declines 
such  a  treaty.  We  can  not  afford  to 
abandon  concrete  advantages  and  guar- 
antees for  the  vague  and  precarious  ad- 
vantages proposed  by  the  American  con- 
ception of  a  'common  understanding'  of 
five  or  more  nations.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  supplemental  common  under- 
standing arrived  at  through  a  general 
discussion;  but  such  an  understanding 
would  not  be  forwarded  by  an  inquisition 
into  the  past,  by  a  narrow  examination 
of  the  faits  accomplis  on  the  Asian  con- 
tinent. I  think  that  the  French  dele- 
gates have  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  general  understand- 
ings in  lieu  of  definite  alliances.  We 
stand  by  the  Japanese  on  this  issue." 

So  there  you  are.  The  Conference  at 
an  impasge?  Now,  I  am  among  those 
who  expect  profit  from  the  discussion  of 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  at  the 
Conference.  I  have  merely  been  trying 
to  set  forth  vividly  some  of  the  tremen- 
dous difficulties  in  the  way  of  substantial 
achievement.  I  am  counting  on  Mr. 
Hughes  to  find  a  magic  formula  for 
breaking  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  argument.  I  expect  Mr. 
Hughes  to  persuade  the  British  and  Japa- 
nese of  the  material  advantages,  in  the 
sequel,  of  abandoning  their  selfish  and 
exclusive    alliance,    of    laying    all    their 
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cards  on  the  table,  of  wiping  clean  the 
slate  and  start injt  anew,  of  a  candid  ad- 
mission that  it  is  a  new  world,  to  be  run 
on  new  and  jren'^'ous  principles.  Some- 
thintr  of  that  sort  is  «iuite  possible,  if 
Mr.  Hughes  is  the  man  I  take  him  to 
be,  and  if  the  delegates  in  general  are 
chosen  for  their  liberal  and  benevolent 
views. 

Let  us  a.«sume  that,  instead  of  thrust- 
ing forward  the  racial  equality  issue,  and 
thus  obstructing  the  Conference,  the 
Japanese  consent  to  postpone  considera- 
tion of  it;  trusting  to  Mr.  Hughes's  as- 
surance that  we  will  discuss  it  hereafter 
with  an  open  mind.  Let  us  suppose  the 
Conference  a  complete  success;  the  An- 
glo-Japanese alliance,  in  consequence, 
dead.  Well,  then  the  racial  equality 
issue  will  become  at  once  out  of  com- 
parison more  acute  than  ever  before. 
In  India  first;  where  the  Indians  will 
insist  that  the  logical  implications  of  the 
resolution  above  cited  shall  be  given  full 
scope.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
claims  of  the  Hindu  will  be  supported  by 
the  Japanese  press  and  Japanese  public 
opinion.  Next  Japan  will  say:  "Surely 
we  have  shown  our  good  faith  and  benev- 
olent intentions.  We  have  repudiated 
empire.  We  have  sacrificed  our  special 
interests  in  Asia.  We  have  opened  to 
you  the  prospect  of  untold  wealth.  We 
are  now  in  a  position  (assuming  your 
professions  of  liberality  to  be  genuine) 
to  ask  for  a  suitable  return.  Inciden- 
tally we  may  mention  that  our  conges- 
tion of  population  is  due  to  our  accept- 
ance, under  pressure,  of  your  Western 
economic  system.  The  notion  of  our  in- 
feriority is  e.xploded;  it  has  no  scientific 
basis.  We  must  have  outlets  for  our 
population  or  we  are  ruined.  It  is  per- 
fectly selfish  and  illiberal  for  you  to 
e.Tclude  Japanese  immigration.  We  have 
hitherto  forborne  to  use  the  weapon  of 
propaganda.  We  have  trusted  to  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  decency  and  fair- 
mindedness  amongst  you  for  the  solution 
'if  this  racial  problem  in  our  favor. 
.Should  we  resort  to  propaganda,  it  would 
quickly  undo  all  the  results  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference." 

O  this  racial  issue,  destined  to  be  the 
.".it  i.ssue  of  the  near  future!  Well, 
•'  .-  much  comfort  may  be  suggested. 
Ivook  at  Mr.  Wells's  chart  on  page  40, 
Vol.  I.,  of  his  Histor>',  and  you  will  find 
it  .shown  there  that  the  Mongoloid,  the 
Nordic,  and  the  Mediterranean  or  bru- 
nette peoples  are  all  sprung  from  a  com- 
'""11    fr  r.      It    is    bad 

•  ■>:■■'■,:■>  ■  patient  work 
"I'  I'                 '  lofi  there  .•'hould  be  a  gen- 

•  li'l  ire  and  return  to  a  common 
•ype  of  all  the  Cromagnard  varieties.  If 
r„,iiti,-.i  nr.,)  «ocial  developments  continue 

•  line-H,  it  will  come  to  that. 

I  '        resolution    of   the    Imperial    Pre- 

•  rs.  if  it  is  to  be  made  efTeclive,  marks 

.1  long  step  in  that  direction.    We  fancy 


we  have  all,  however  reluctantly,  come 
to  admit  the  extreme  likelihood  of  such 
fusion.  Yet,  after  all,  that  is  not  the 
worst  possible.  Surely  the  fusion  will 
stop  there;  and  the  standardized  Cro- 
magnard type  may  turn  out  not  so  bad 
a  type  after  all. 

But  will  the  fusion  stop  there?  I 
fear  not.  I  fear  that  the  passion  for 
equality,    for   standardization,    for  com- 


monness will  insist  on  a  further  fusion 
of  the  standardized  Cromagnard  type 
with  the  Grimaldi  races;  and  then  we 
shall  be  about  where  we  were  how  many 
thousand  years  ago,  before  Nature  be- 
gan her  delicate  and  elaborate  work  of 
(lifTerentiation  of  that  strange  creature, 
primitive  Itomn  Sapiois.  into  types  and 
thence  into  varieties. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 


Venice 


ANYBODY  who  is  anybody  in  Italy  to- 
day is  trying  to  spend  these  dog- 
days  at  the  sea-side,  the  three  favourite 
re.sorts  being  Venice.  Rimini,  and  Viareg- 
gio.  And  of  these  the  greatest,  of  course, 
is  Venice.  Every  schoolboy  is  aware  that, 
while  Venice  is  on  an  island,  or  rather 
many  islands,  it  is  nevertheless  not  on 
the  sea;  it  is  surrounded  by  lagoons 
which  are  landlocked,  with  narrow  chan- 
nels to  the  sea.  However,  there  is  a  spit 
of  land,  just  across  the  main  lagoon  from 
Venice,  called  the  Lido,  which  boasts  of 
the  best  bafhing  and  the  best  hotels  in 
Italy,  a  claim  that  is  certainly  justified. 
You  have  magnificaiit  sands  and  safe 
bathing  at  the  door  of  your  hotel;  if  you 
have  come  to  Venice  to  show  yourself  off 
in  a  smart  new  bathing-dress,  which  will 
not  stand  exposure  to  sea-water,  you  can 
loll  on  the  plage  and  be  sure  to  make  some 
friends  of  the  opposite  sex.  (For  Venice 
has  a  bad  reputation  to  maintain.) 
Then,  when  the  sun  goes  down,  you  re- 
turn to  your  hotel  and  watch  the  light- 
ning quivering  over  the  Adriatic  while 
you  eat  the  best  dinner  that  is  obtainable 
in  all  Italy.  Incidentally  you  pay  for 
these  luxuries.  I  rei'kon  that  you  may 
stay  at  the  one  really  excellent  hotel  on 
the  Lido  for  a  trifle  over  500  lire  a  day. 
According  to  the  exchange,  this  is  not 
very  terrifying;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bere<l  that  most  of  the  visitors  are  after 
all  Italians,  for  whom  this  sum  still  rep- 
resents twenty  English  pounds  or  a  hun- 
dred American  dollars.  It  may  be  asked 
how  the  inhabitants  of  a  bankrupt  coun- 
try, or  one  nearly  so,  can  afford  such 
prices. 

The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  because  a 
few  Italian.<i  can  afford  these  sums  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  not  merely 
poor,  but  violently  angry  at  its  poverty. 
The  Italians  whom  one  sees  at  the  Lido 
are  the  very  lucky  few  who  have  either 
made  fortunes  out  of  the  war,  or  have 
succeeded  in  more  or  less  unusual  ways 
in  maintaining  their  fortunes  during  it. 
When  the  Italian  gentleman  at  the  next 
table  to  yourself  cuts  himself  when  he 
eats  the  green  peas  that  have  Ijeen 
brought,  with  other  choice  foods  out  of 
.season,  from  enormous  distances  at  huge 
expense,  you  guess  rightly  that  his 
wealth  is  a  novelty  to  him.  And  when  you 


learn  that,  even  before  the  war,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venice 
were  paupers,  while  now,  on  account  of 
the  price  of  living  having  ri.sen  seven 
times,  they  are  so  to  a  still  greater  de- 
gree, you  begin  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  Italy  presents  a  spectacle  of  inter- 
class  enmity  unequalled  west  of  Russia. 
It  is  true  that,  on  top  of  your  bill,  you 
pay  a  luxury  tax  of  at  least  ten  per  cent., 
and  another  tax  for  stamps,  and  another 
yet  for  the  "right  to  sojourn"  at  the 
Lido  at  all,  and  then  more  and  more  in- 
genious taxes  of  various  kinds — you  pay 
a  tax  in  Italy  now  for  everything,  even 
doubtless  for  the  privilege  of  paying  the 
other  taxes;  but  this  does  not  directly 
affect  the  hundred  and  one  people  in  re- 
duced circumstances  whom  you  come 
across  at  every  step.  And  so  you  have 
your  Communists,  and  their  counterparts 
on  the  Right,  the  Fascisti. 

Thanks  to  these  warring  parties,  it  is 
not  entirely  safe  even  to  be  a  tax-paying 
tourist  in  Italy  to-day.  You  are  likely 
at  any  moment  to  find  yourself  in  the  line 
of  fire  of  groups  of  fighting  Communists 
and  anti-Communists.  Communists  are 
not  expected  to  obey  bourgeois-made 
laws;  but  it  comes  as  rather  a  shock  when 
you  find  pasted  up  all  round  the  famous 
Piazza  San  Marco  incendian.-  Fascisti 
proclamations,  calling  for  vengeance  for 
the  blood  of  Signor  So-and-so  who  has 
just  been  killed  at  Fiume  in  a  fight  with 
the  police.  You  are  informed  gravely  that 
the  Government  at  Rome  consists  of 
traitors,  and  that  it  is  your  right,  nay, 
your  duty  even,  to  take  up  arms  in  de- 
fiance of  the  (Jovernment  and  its  laws! 
But  even  on  this  jiroclamation  one  finds 
the  ubiquitous  revenue  stamp;  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  its  ounce  of  blood  even 
from  .seditious  placards.  Side  by  side 
with  these  placards  are  other  placards — 
I  for  these  printed  messages  seem  to  have 
a  fa.scination  for  the  Italian;  your 
Italian  can  not  resist  the  lure  of  large 
letters  in  public  places;  every  wall  in  the 
country  has  its  "Viva  I>enin"  and  "A 
Morte  d'Annunzio,"  or  rife  verna,  .scrib- 
bled on  it,  the  "Viva"  conveniently  ex- 
pre.Hsed  by  a  "W"  and  the  "A  Morte"  by 
the  .same  letter  inverted.)  The.se  other 
placards  will  probably  turn  out  to  be 
pious  effusions  of  Catholic  societies  urg- 
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ing  citizens  to  sink  their  quarrels  and 
look  to  the  Church  for  guidance.  If  not 
this,  then  they  will  be  exhortations  from 
the  same  source  urging  you  not  to  let 
your  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  wear 
indecent  clothes — a  failing,  by  the  way, 
to  which  Italian  womanhood,  at  least  in 
the  North,  does  not  seem  to  be  much  in- 
clined. Other  placards,  also  stamped  of 
course,  urge  you  to  patronize  somebody 
or  other's  shop,  where  alone,  it  would  ap- 
pear, good  and  genuine  Venetian  glass  is 
to  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.  Of 
these  last  let  the  visitor  beware. 

I  do  not  know  anything  more  infuriat- 
ing than  discovering  a  Venetian  glass 
shop  which  seems  rather  more  moderate 
than  the  others,  and  purchasing  some 
glass  there,  only  to  find  ne.\t  day  that 
one  could  have  bought  the  same  things  at 
half  the  price  at  the  little  shop  next  door. 
The  worst  offenders  seem  to  be  the  big 
"old-established"  firms;  presumably  they 
too  are  helping  the  visitor  to  pay  for  the 
w'ar,  and  they  prefer  to  do  it  out  of  your 
pocket  rather  than  out  of  their  own. 
Therefore,  let  the  visitor  beware  of  the 
"respectable"  shops,  and  try  his  luck  in 
more  modest  establishments.  Incidentally 
most  of  the  "Venetian  glass  from  our 
own  factories"  shown  in  Venice  is  not 
Venetian  at  all,  but  is  cheap  stuff  im- 
ported from  Germany. 

The  German  is  indeed  omnipresent 
nowadays  in  Italy.  You  will  be  met  at  the 
station  or  on  the  boat  by  a  hotel  porter 
in  a  hat  which  proclaims  him  to  repre- 
sent a  "Deutsches  Haus,"  and  he  will 
mutter  sweet  gutturals  in  your  ears  to  at- 
tract you.  You  will  find  his  countrymen 
everywhere  in  the  streets,  and,  even  if 
most  of  the  shops  have  removed  the  sign 
that  announced  that  "German  is  spoken 
here,"  you  have  only  to  enter  to  find  that 
the  fact  has  remained  the  same.  It  is  a 
reconciliation  that  would  be  pleasanter 
if  it  were  not  combined  with  a  definite 
popular  feeling  of  hostility  to  Italy's 
allies.  But,  fortunately  the  English- 
speaking  Allies  are  not  the  worst  disliked. 

When  one  gets  tired  of  other  visitors, 
whatever  their  nationality — a  "Russian 
prince"  was  arrested  the  other  day  for 
not  paying  his  hotel  bill,  and  proved  to 
be  a  gentleman  from  Saxony — and  of 
guides,  and  glass-shop  touts,  and  pigeons, 
and  gondoliers,  and  so  on,  there  is  noth- 
ing pleasanter  than  a  ramble  through  the 
bye-ways  of  Venice.  The  dry  part  of 
Venice  consists  of  a  maze  of  beautiful  old 
squares,  which  are  anything  but  square, 
joined  one  to  another  by  romantic  narrow 
lanes  with  high  stone  walls. 

One  is  reminded  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  a  huge  and  ingeniously  constructed 
maze,  with  the  canals  as  obstacles.  You 
turn  out  of  a  square,  hesitating  whether 
to  take  the  first,  second,  or  third  turning 
on  your  right.  By  experiment  you  dis- 
cover that  the  first  and  second  turnings 
end    abruptly    at    the    water's    edge.     A 


floating  dead  dog  warns  you  to  keep  your 
eyes  open  and  not  to  hurry  along  blindly. 
Then,  when  at  last  you  have  found  the 
right  way  out  of  the  square,  you  are 
again  faced  with  the  alternative  of  turn- 
ing up  several  side  lanes,  all  looking  ex- 
actly alike,  all  extremely  picturesque,  but 
most  of  them  leading  to  nowhere  at  all. 
It  is  possible  in  Venice,  by  taking  the 
wrong  turning,  to  find  oneself  going  in 
precisely  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
in   which  one   imagines  one   is   moving, 


without   there   being   anything  to   warn 
one  of  the  error. 

Altogether,  the  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  the  visitor  to  Venice  is  not  to 
do  any  of  the  things  that  he  is  sup- 
posed to,  but  to  enjoy  himself  in  the 
water  on  the  Lido  and  on  the  dry  land 
at  Venice,  and,  above  all,  to  try  to  look 
cheerful  as  he  pays  for  the  war,  stamp 
by  stamp. 

C.  E.  Bechhofer 

Venice,  July  20 


"The  Heresy  of  the  Didactic" 


ALTHOUGH  the  orthodox  text  for  a 
sermon  on  didacticism  in  art  used 
to  be  found  in  Horace,  it  is  now  generally 
taken,  by  Americans  at  least,  from  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Reacting  against  the  Pur- 
itanism of  American  letters,  Poe  rightly 
condemned  the  artist's  moral  purpose, 
and  wrongly  championed  Beauty  as  the 
sole  concern  of  art.  From  Poe's  day  to 
ours,  we  have  witnessed  a  desultory  con- 
flict between  the  apostle  of  the  moral  and 
the  apostle  of  the  purely  aesthetic,  be- 
tween the  Puritan  and  the  Aesthete.  As 
this  conflict  has  grown  more  intense, 
there  have  not  been  lacking  signs,  espe- 
cially since  the  time  of  Croce  and  the 
Russian  upheaval,  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Eesthete,  who  has  been  gaining  in 
numbers  and  prestige  despite  the  efforts 
of  a  few  critics  and  the  hostility  of  the 
inert  mass  of  Puritan  America.  While 
the  ordinary  citizen  goes  about  his  ma- 
terial business  with  a  virtuous  conscious- 
ness of  his  inherited  moral  rightness,  the 
aesthete  shouts  frantically,  incensed  at 
the  great  dull  beast  that  he  would  guide 
to  the  waters  of  the  Aesthetic  Emotion. 
If  any  voice  is  raised  in  opposition,  that 
voice  is  perforce  Puritan  and  predestined 
to  be  wrong.  "Art" — to  anyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken,  for  in- 
stance— "is  a  temptation,  a  seduction,  a 
Lorelei,  and  the  Good  Man  may  safely 
have  traffic  with  it  only  when  it  is  broken 
to  moral  uses — in  other  words,  when  its 
innocence  is  pumped  out  of  it,  and  it  is 
purged  of  gusto." 

Mr.  Mencken  simplifies  the  issue;  but 
the  truth  is  always  complex.  The  reader 
or  the  critic  is  under  no  compulsion  to 
choose  between  an  ascetic  hostility  to 
beauty  and  an  unbridled  pursuit  of  the 
aesthetic  emotion.  Blind  indeed  is  the 
critic  who  fails  to  perceive  and  deplore 
the  lack  of  innocence  and  gusto  in  Amer- 
ican literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
present  (in  comparison,  say,  with  the 
honest  confrontation  of  life  in  Russian 
literature)  ;  but  still  blinder,  perhaps,  is 
the  critic  who  does  not  look  beyond  in- 
nocence and  gusto  to  other  and  larger 
values. 

The  typical  critic  of  our  times,  how- 
ever, is  worse  than  blind;  often  he  has 


seen  the  larger  values  and  blithely  cast 
them  aside.  "We  have  done  with" — so, 
magisterially.  Professor  Spingarn  begins 
an  essay  on  modern  criticism;  we  have 
done  with  well-nigh  everything,  it  ap- 
pears, and  are  happy  in  our  aboriginal 
nakedness.  The  age  has  done  with  stand- 
ards, with  principles,  with  ideas,  with 
logic,  with  ethics,  with  aesthetic  genres, 
with  everything  save  life  (whatever  that 
may  mean)  and  beauty  (whatever  that 
may  mean).  The  natural  man,  shorn  of 
the  so-called  wisdom  of  the  ages,  once 
more  stands  unabashed  before  the  chal- 
lenging universe.  The  secular  progress 
of  the  gospel  of  freedom  can  not  well  go 
farther.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to  consider 
whether  the  casting  off"  of  all  bonds, 
inner  as  well  as  outer,  does  not  result 
in  the  most  intolerable  slavery. 

At  least  one  can  sympathize  with  the 
revolt  against  literary  genres,  the  sacred 
"forms"  of  expression,  with  their  accom- 
panying "rules."  In  the  mechanical  nine- 
teenth century,  literary  forms  retained 
much  of  the  odor  of  sanctity,  despite  the 
onslaughts  of  the  romanticists.  The 
sonnet,  the  drama,  even  the  novel,  must 
be  so  and  not  otherwise.  In  our  univer- 
sities, courses  on  litei-ature  when  not 
based  on  the  mechanical  principle  of 
chronology  have  been  based  on  the  vastly 
more  mechanical  principle  of  the  literary 
form.  One  studied  the  drama  or  the 
novel,  the  short  story  or  the  essay,  the 
prose  of  the  Victorian  era  or  its  poetry. 
Happily,  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  these  forms  are  only  the  more  or 
less  accidental  result  of  artistic  experi- 
ment, which  should  never  cease.  Our 
contemporary  poets,  indeed,  are  so  intent 
upon  experimentation  with  forms  of  ex- 
pression that  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
is  often  suffered  to  be  scarcely  worth  ex- 
pressing— a  bit  of  sensation  rather  than 
anything  one  might  call  an  emotion  or  a 
thought.  If  we  have  temporarily 
neglected  the  justifications  for  fixed 
forms — that  they  are  tested,  perfected 
media  whose  best  uses  have  been  defined 
by  centuries  of  use,  and  that  they  leave 
the  artist  freer  for  the  expression  of  his 
conception  by  supplying  him  with  a 
vehicle  ready  to  hand — we  may  still  take 
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satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  new  and  use- 
ful forms  may  issue  from  our  furious 
experimentation. 

The  revolt  ajrainst  the  moral  and  didac- 
tic, however,  is  a  far  more  serious  mat- 
ter, resting  either  on  a  misuse  of  terms 
or  a  false  view  of  art.  1  should  like  to 
do  something,  if  I  can,  to  throw  light  on 
this  confusion,  and  this  I  can  do  best,  I 
think,  by  making  a  distinction  lietween 
purpose  and  result  as  applied  to  litera- 
ture. 

The  artist's  purpose  is  to  communicate 
his  pleasure  to  others,  and  since  these 
others  are  men  and  not  artists  the  pleas- 
ure they  receive  is  not  a  duplicate  of  the 
artist's  pleasure.  For  if  the  artist  is  in 
love  with  beauty,  the  man  is  in  love  with 
life.  As  a  man,  he  cares  tremendously 
for  values  for  which  the  artist,  it  may  be, 
cares  little.  If  one  may  still  avail  one- 
self of  the  convenient  ancient  trinity,  the 
man  cares  at  least  as  much  for  truth  and 
goodness  as  for  beauty,  and  refuses  his 
highest  praise  to  any  object  of  art  that 
signally  fails  to  satisfy  his  evolving  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  really  true  and  what 
is  really  good,  however  graceful  or  vivid 
or  otherwise  captivating  it  may  be.  To 
him,  art  is  not  a  thing  apart,  but  one  of 
several  visions  of  life,  each  of  which,  in 
its  highest  expression,  approaches  final- 
ity. To  him,  a  poem  or  novel  that  vio- 
lates the  general  human  consciousness 
of  the  fundamentals  of  character,  mind, 
or  spirit  is  inferior,  no  matter  how 
"powerful,"  or  how  technically  perfect, 
it  may  be.  It  must  not  aim  at  morality, 
else  it  is  not  art;  but  it  must  not  vio- 
late morality,  else  it  is  not  human. 

"It  must  not  violate  morality" — there 
is  the  grand  affront  to  the  contemporary 
poet  and  his  impressionistic  critic- 
shadow.  He  will  have  none  of  your 
moralities,  and  you  are  a  Puritan  and 
a  Philistine.  He  is  partly  right  in  this 
hatred  of  a  moral  standard,  and  mainly 
wrong. 

He  is  partly  right,  because  nine-tenths 
of  the  applications  of  ethics  to  art  are, 
in  our  time,  Puritan  and  Philistine — the 
moral  judgments  arising  from  an  incom- 
plete view  of  life,  the  legacy  of  an  age 
that  prized,  with  unimaginative  inflexi- 
bility, one  special  aspect  of  life  and 
needed  correction  by  a  future  age.  This 
correction  has  taken  place,  at  least 
among  the  "intelligentsia";  it  was  vig- 
orously institute<l  by  Rousseau  and  other 
ts  and  romanticists  of  the 
..nd  nineteenth  centuries,  and 
has  l)een  completed  by  the  enfranchised 
spirits  of  the  twentieth,  who  have  plainly 
tended,  while  extirpating  Puritanism,  to 
extingui.sh  the  moral  sense  itself.  Among 
the  masses,  it  is  true,  in  England  and 
illy  in  America,  this  eman- 
made  slow  progress ;  but 
they  are  nuw  rapidly  coming  abreast  of 
their  leaders.  "The  problem,  therefore, 
has  shifted:  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 


destroying  the  narrow  Puritanism  of 
America  or  the  respectability  of  Victo- 
rian England,  but  of  reas.sertiiig,  amonn 
thr  iiitiUiiicntsia,  tlu'  inalienable  right  of 
humanity  to  the  puisuit  of  goodness. 

Mainly  wrong,  then,  one  must  assert, 
are  the  contemporary  artist  and  his  hot- 
headed critical  supporter,  who  refuse  to 
distinguish  between  Turitanism  and  Vic- 
torianism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  morality 
on  the  other.  There  are  bad  moral  cri- 
teria of  literature — let  us  call  them  di- 
dactic. There  are  also  good  moral  cri- 
teria— let  us  call  them  human.  All  great 
art  will  satisfy  the  human  moral  criteria. 

The  greatest  art  is  always  moral,  as 
it  is  beautiful,  as  it  is  true.  It  alto- 
gether satisfies,  because  it  satisfies  all 
of  man's  nature.  It  is  like  science  and 
philosophy,  in  that  it  convinces  the  mind; 
it  is  like  religion,  in  that  it  convinces 
the  spirit.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  precious 
than  science  or  philosophy  or  religion, 
since  it  knows  no  limits  but  is  all-com- 
prehensive. Even  religion  fails  to  do 
this — religion,  with  its  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  weaken  man's  attachment  to 
the  world  of  sense — though  it  must  be 
confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
most  art  the  world  of  sense  is  likely 
to  proclaim  its  validity  rather  too  ur- 
gently. But  at  its  best — in  "(Edipus 
Tyrannus,"  in  "Hamlet,"  in  "Paradise 
Lost,"  to  take  literary  examples — art  at- 
tains a  universality  nowhere  else  to  be 
found.    In  it  is  the  highest  happiness. 


Art  is  never  pure  beauty,  but  the  beau- 
tiful embodiment  of  ideas,  ideas  given 
physical  form,  manifested  to  the  senses. 
The  form  is  beautiful  when  it  is  ade- 
quate to  the  idea  embodied,  and  most 
beautiful  when  a  supreme  idea  is  bodieil 
forth  with  supreme  adecjuacy.  We  have 
every  right  and  every  need,  therefore, 
to  consider  the  validity  of  the  idea  as 
well  as  its  body,  just  as  we  are  con- 
cerned with  a  man's  mind  and  charac- 
ter as  they  are  expressed  in  his  face  and 
form.  It  is  true  that  our  standards  of 
judgment,  in  considering  the  validity  of 
ideas,  are  pitifully  uncertain.  When  all 
is  .said,  man  knows  nothing  with  abso- 
lute certainty.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks 
he  knows  a  great  deal,  after  centuries  of 
recorded  experience,  and  it  is  obvious  to 
him  in  all  his  saner  hours  that  he  has 
no  choice  but  between  chaos  and  a  pro- 
visional but  genuine  acceptance  of  what 
experience  seems  to  have  taught  him. 
He  may  discard  theological  systems  and 
moral  codes  at  will,  but  never  religion 
and  morality.  Unless  his  choice  is  chaos, 
he  will  never  assert  the  right  to  discard 
morality  itself  or  to  inaugurate  a  new 
morality.  There  is  no  new  morality, 
though  there  may  be  new  moral  codes, 
new  fashions  in  the  application  of  eternal 
principles.  Let  the  apostles  of  the  new- 
ness remember  this  when  they  would  ex- 
patiate on  "the  heresy  of  the  didactic." 


Norman  Foersteb 


Correspondence 


"The  Economic  Ideal" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

Heretofore  I  have  been  recommending 
to  my  friends  your  weakly-named,  but 
forceful  publication,  on  the  ground  that 
its  economic  articles  are  always  keen, 
sound,  and  cogent.  Now  I  shall  have 
to  go  slow  on   that   theme. 

Having  turned  hopefully  to  a  fea- 
tured article  with  the  ambitious  title 
"The  Economic  Ideal."  bewilderment  de- 
scended upon  me.  1  read  half  way 
through  with  mild  nmusement,  suppos- 
ing I  was  reading  some  involved  sar- 
casm, the  real  point  of  which  would  ulti- 
mately leap  out  with  a  burst  of  humor. 
At  the  end,  however,  I  found  only  the 
truism,  pensively  .set  forth,  that  slow 
death  may  be  peaceful  and  violent  death 
is   usually   horrible. 

(  Incidentally,  the  author  seems  to  be 
serious  in  regarding  economic  world- 
union  as  a  "leveling  and  vulgarizing 
ideal,"  and  substitution  of  boycott  for 
war  as  brutal  or  inhuman.) 

Aiiparently  the  etnnomic  ideal  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Moses  is  a  hermit  nation.  So 
far  as  his  article  has  ;iny  thesis,  it  seems 
to  be  that  the  manufacturing  nations, 
which  he  calls  "the  old  nations"  (in  con- 


trast, perhaps,  to  China,  Persia,  and 
Egypt),  ought  to  abandon  manufactur- 
ing and  foreign  trade  enough  to  make 
themselves  "independent"  agricultural 
nations.  Otherwise,  he  argues,  they  are 
sure  to  have  trade  rivalries  leading  to 
"mortal  combat." 

I  wish  you  would  ask  him  about  the 
case  of  some  of  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, who  are  manufacturers  and  busi- 
ness men.  By  allowing  their  back-yards 
to  be  made  into  lawns  and  flower-beds, 
they  have  failed  to  "develop  their  natu- 
ral resources."  They  have  acquired 
wealth  at  the  cost  of  becoming  "depend- 
ent" upon  the  farmers  and  other  sup- 
pliers of  resources.  How  pitiful  is  their 
lot  as  compared  with  any  backwoodsman 
hermit,  who  retains  "material  and  spir- 
itual independence"  and  "develops  along 
lines  indicated"  by  his  personal  idiosyn- 
crasies and  refrains  from  any  dealings 
with  other  people! 

As  long  as  the  farmers  continue  will- 
ing to  sell  farm  produce,  my  friends 
"may  continue  to  live."  But  "one  can 
not  predict  the  time  when  the  conflict 
among"  these  manufacturers  "will  be- 
come a  mortal  combat."  Some  of  them 
appear  to  be  destined  to  the  ultimate 
fate  of  other    friends   of   mine,    whos< 
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lives  ended  by  dying  or  being  killed.  If 
these  men  do  not  promptly  abandon  their 
businesses  and  take  to  growing  vege- 
tables in  the  back-yard,  must  they  not 
surely  resort  to  daggers  and  hack  each 
other  to  pieces  "in  the  struggle  among 
themselves  for  the  favors"  which  the 
farmers  "are  able  to  bestow"? 

Please  ask  Professor  Moses  about  this. 
Some  of  these  manufacturers  are  sub- 
scribers to  your  magazine.  I  think  you 
owe  it  to  your  readers  to  save  them  from 
the  bloody  tendencies  and  violent  end 
which  his  arguments  prove  inevitable 
for  those  who  turn  from  agriculture  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  to  "eco- 
nomic dependence." 

If  the  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  be- 
come more  and  more  dependent  upon 
trade  and  economic  union  "presumes"  an 
orgy  of  acute  homicide  in  "seeking  sup- 
plies," the  sooner  we  know  it  the  better. 

George  S.  Hornblower 
Syosset,  L.  I.,  August  19 

[Professor  Moses's  speculative  article 
is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  eco- 
nomic independence  or  self-sufficiency  of 
nations,  for  which  a  strong  case  may  be 
made.  Certainly,  as  the  manufacturing 
nations  grow  in  population  and  wealth 
their  dependence  on  the  agricultural  na- 
tions increases,  the  competition  for  raw 
materials  becomes  more  keen,  and  they 
are  tempted  to  use  their  military  and 
naval  power  to  secure  a  more  favorable 
position  in  foreign  trade,  if  not  to  take 
colonies  and  trade  away  from  other  na- 
tions. Unquestionably,  such  motives  had 
something  to  do  with  the  world  war,  and 
may  cause  trouble  in  the  future.  This, 
apparently,  is  Professor  Moses's  main 
thesis.  That  there  is  a  close  relation 
between  mercantilism  and  militarism  can 
hardly  be  denied.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  alternative  of  universal  free  trade 
as  well  as  that  of  economic  independence, 
as  Professor  Moses  is  doubtless  well 
aware. — Editors  The  Weekly  Review.] 

"Queen  Victoria" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
I  agree  with  almost  every  word  in  Mr. 
Stewart's  luminous  and  generous  review 
of  Lytton  Strachey's  "Queen  Victoria," 
in  a  recent  issue,  but,  to  my  mind,  there 
is  still  more  to  be  said.  Mr.  Strachey's 
book  is  both  instructive  and  destructive, 
and  it  profits  by  the  twofold  fact  that 
instruction  is  among  the  first  of  goods 
and  destruction  among  the  liveliest  of 
pleasures.  His  control  of  facts  is  re- 
markable; indeed,  one  is  a  little  worried 
by  their  submissiveness.  He  has  an  as- 
tute reticence;  he  is  quite  willing  to  let 
the  fact  speak  for  him,  provided  it  will 
speak  for  him  trenchantly — a  proviso 
that  in  itself  is  reconstitutive  of  the  fact. 


His  strokes  are  consummate;  they  are 
more  consummate  than  his  picture.  He 
does  not  finally  create;  his  Victoria  is  not 
alive  in  her  own  right;  the  traits  are 
the  Queen's,  but  the  breath  is  Mr.  Stra- 
chey's. 

It  seems  to  me,  again,  that  he  has 
played  his  game  with  more  skill  than 
equity.  All  popular  notions  of  great  per- 
sons are  half  wrong,  not  so  much  because 
biographers  deceive  as  because  the  public 
has  to  simplify,  and  to  simplify  grossly, 
before  it  can  admit  a  picture  to  its  mind. 
There  is  a  three-fold  process.  Instinct 
falsifies;  scholarship  undeceives;  judg- 
ment combines  scholarship  and  instinct 
in  a  new  total.  We  view  the  picture  cas- 
ually at  a  distance;  we  step  forward  to 
get  precision;  we  step  backward  to  re- 
gain perspective.  Now  in  relation  to 
characters  which  have  become  public 
property,  especially  those  which,  in  an  in- 
tellectual sense,  may  be  called  the  riches 
of  the  poor,  there  is  a  certain  injustice 
and  inhumanity  in  separating  the  second 
of  these  processes  from  the  third.  I  will 
not  say  that  this  third  survey,  the  ulti- 
mate clarity  which  views  the  facts,  not 
in  their  defection  from  a  tawdry  precon- 
ceived ideal,  but  in  their  parity  or  dis- 
parity with  rational  possibility  and  just 
expectation,  is  quite  absent  fi-om  Mr. 
Strachey's  work;  I  believe  it  is  there  for 
the  seeker;  it  is  there  almost  in  defiance 
of  Mr.  Strachey.  View  this  woman — for- 
getting that  she  was  a  nation's  doll — in 
relation  to  that  terrible  family  with  its 
densities,  its  insanities,  and  its  lubrici- 
ties; view  her  in  relation  to  her  place, 
with  its  fripperies,  its  sycophancies,  and 
its  routine,  and  ask  yourself  if  what  Mr. 
Strachey  himself  has  given  us  be  not 
a  picture  of  emergence,  self-winnowing, 
and  self-retrieval,  a  process  inspiring 
when  largely  and  discreetly  viewed,  and 
not  the  less  inspiring,  perhaps,  that  it 
remains  so  humanly  and  touchingly  in- 
complete. Surely  such  a  portrayal  is  a 
higher  service  than  either  painting  a 
character  or  stripping  off  its  paint.  You 
may  find  it  if  you  will  in  Mr.  Strachey; 
that  is  the  book's  inner  value.  But  you 
may  miss  it  if  you  will;  that  is  the  book's 
and  the  author's  limitation.  If  the  im- 
plications of  the  book's  facts  restore  and 
edify,  the  implications  of  its  tone  dis- 
integrate. Mr.  Strachey  rarely  troubles 
himself  to  arraign  or  censure;  that  is 
needless  for  a  man  who  is  master  of 
a  silence  that  corrodes.  His  intention, 
as  it  finally  shapes  itself  i-ather  in  the 
reader's  feeling  than  his  thought,  is  a 
passive  mockery  of  the  Queen  which  re- 
bounds from  the  Queen  to  her  wor- 
shipers : 

0  Nineveh,  was  this  thy  god, — 
Thine  also,  mighty  Nineveh? 

0.  W.  Firkins 
New  York,  August  20 


The  Case  for  the  Single  Tax 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

Whether  you  call  it  single  tax,  double 
tax,  or  any  other  kind  of  tax,  there  are 
certain  things  about  land  taxation  or  ex- 
emption of  land  taxation  that  the  com- 
mon man,  the  man  in  the  street,  does  not 
like.  He  does  not  concern  himself  about 
the  land  in  the  country,  but  confines  his 
speculations  to  city  property  and  to  what 
he  sees  under  his  very  nose. 

For  example.  Some  sixty  years  ago 
Grandpa  bought  a  piece  of  land  in  a  vil- 
lage and  held  on  to  it  all  his  life  as  a 
speculation.  His  son  did  the  same.  His 
grandchildren  do  the  same.  In  the  mean- 
while the  town  grew  and  grew.  Grand- 
father and  his  descendants  did  very  little 
towards  building  up  the  town;  they  sat 
tight  and  held  on  to  that  piece  of  land. 
It  became  enormously  valuable  because 
others  needed  it.  The  present  owner  de- 
rives a  fat  income  from  it  and,  so  far  as 
the  plain  man  can  see,  renders  no  ade- 
quate return  to  society  in  return  for  the 
contributions  of  society  to  his  wealth. 

Put  in  the  plainest  terms,  your  ordi- 
nary man  is  not  distressed  that  Smith's 
wife  wears  diamonds,  because  Smith 
made  a  success  with  a  rolling  mill. 
Brown's  family  rides  in  a  limousine,  but 
Brown  made  a  success  with  a  department 
store.  Jones  is  a  big  lawyer  and  he  has 
an  excuse  for  having  a  fine  house.  But 
what  did  Robinson  ever  do? 

Your  ordinary  American  is  not  strong 
on  theories;  in  fact  he  is  apt  to  despise 
them.  He  has  no  use  for  fine  drawn  dis- 
tinctions or  economic  jargon.  He  does 
not  see  very  far,  but  what  he  sees  under 
his  nose,  he  sees  pretty  plainly.  He  may 
be  a  little  lax  in  his  moral  standards. 
So-and-So  made  a  fortune  in  a  street  con- 
tract, but  he  had  a  close  shave  with  the 
penitentiary,  but  he  "got  away"  with  it. 
The  performance  was  a  little  shady,  but, 
anyway,  he  did  something,  and  there  is 
the  street  that  he  built  and  he  didn't  get 
in  jail  over  it,  either.  The  public  has 
got  something  to  show  for  its  money  and 
the  street  is  a  great  convenience.  So- 
and-So  ran  a  drug  store  with  a  back  room 
attachment  about  which  the  least  said  is 
the  soonest  mended.  He  got  suspiciously 
rich,  but  at  least  he  did  something.  But 
what  did  Robinson  do,  either  good  or 
bad?     Nothing. 

What  the  rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar 
man,  thief,  doctor,  lawyer,  Indian  chief, 
butcher,  baker  and  candlestick  maker  in 
American  cities  would  like  to  see  is  a  tax 
clapped  on  Robinson's  land  sufficient  to 
enable  Robinson  not  to  live  in  idleness 
and  luxury  off  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of 
his  fellows.  And  it  doesn't  make  a  par- 
ticle of  difference  whether  you  call  it 
single  tax  or  not. 

E.  L.  C.  Morse 

Chicago,  July  1 
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New    Books   and    Old 


BtK)k.s  ut  tlic  \N  cck 

l\i  s.-iA  FmiM  TiiK  Amkruas  Kmbvssv. 
liy  David  K.  Francis.  Scrilmcr. 
By  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Russia  while  that  country  was  an 
Empire,  a  Provisional  Republic, 
and  under  the  rule  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists, 1916-1918. 

.■\      JolKNAL     l)F     THK     (jKE-M      \V.\B.     1).V 

Charles    Ci.    Dawes.      Two    volumes. 

Iloiisliton   MilTlin. 
On   General    Dawes'   services    in 
France  as  Chairman  of  the  General 
Purchasing  Board.  «S:c.  A  long  work, 
but  far  from  dull. 


H.MilUKT  PKKSCOTT  SPOFFOKD 
died  recently  at  her  home  on  Ueer 
Island  in  the  Merrimac  River.  To  people 
of  my  generation  who  were  her  neigh- 
bors, she  was  the  typical  literary  woman 
and  poetess,  living  in  a  picturesque  and 
beautiful  place,  with  a  brilliant  past,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  great  figures  of 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  group  of  writers  of 
.-sixty  years  ago.  She  was  already  known 
as  a  brilliant  young  author  when  our 
father.^  and  mothers  were  young:  Whit- 
'ier  had  written  poems  to  her;  her  epi- 
grams were  familiar  to  all  of  us;  her 
reputation  for  wit  rested  on  no  mere 
tradition,  but  on  present  fact.  What  a 
charmer  she  was,  how  delightful  she 
was  at  the  age  of  se\'enty-five  and  be- 
yond! If  I  were  not  sceptical  about  the 
great  women  of  the  French  salons,  about 
•heir  witty  conversation  and  charm,  they 
.vr>iild  naturally  suggest  themselves  as 
n.<  to  her.  She  attracted  the 
of  James  Russell  Lowell  in 
\So\);  half  a  centur>-  and  more  later  she 
was  a  frail,  delicate,  but  infinitely  en- 
ergetic figure,  with  more  fire  and  vivacity, 
more  sparkling  humor  and  gayety  than 
could  be  found  in  any  girl's  school  or 
college  in  the  land.  It  would  be  worth 
whijp  joining  all  the  poetry  societies,  if 
i  be  found  in  them 
lus,  as  gay,  as  rad- 
ical, as  level-headed,  and  withal  as 
fa.«cinating  as  that  little  woman  in  black, 
whom  her  intimates  still  called  "Hal" 
Spofford  when  she  was  past  eighty ! 

From  the  autumn  catalogue  of  Boni 
and  Liveright  some  of  the  announce- 
ments which  interest  me  especially  are 
Hendrik  Willem  \'an  I^oon's  "The  Story 
of  Mankind";  Ivan  Narodny's  "The 
Dance,"  with  its  promise  of  excellent  il- 
lustrations; Kenneth  Macgowan's  "The 
Theatre  of  Tomorrow";  and  Albert 
.Mordell's  "The  Literature  of  Ecstasy." 

.Mfrcil  A.  Knopf's  new  list  of  books 
)ii  .11,.-.  -  "A  Penny  Whistle"  by  the  late 
liert   L.   Taylor,   the   "B.    L.   T."  of   the 


Chicago  Tribune — a  collection  of  light 
verse:  "The  Briary-Bush"  by  Floyd 
Dell;  "The  Crow's  Nest"  by  the  author 
of  "This  Simian  World,"  Clarence  Day, 
Jr.;  "London  River"  by  H.  M.  Tomlin- 
son;  an  American  edit  ion  of  "My  Diaries" 
by  Wilfrid  Blunt:  and  a  new  edition  of 
II.  L.  Mencken's  best  liid  for  fame — "The 
American  Language." 

The  opening  pages  of  Henry  Holt  and 
Company's  autumn  list  include  attractive 
items  like:  "Edge  of  the  Jungle"  by 
William  Beebe;  "The  Beginning  of 
Wisdom"  by  Stephen  \'incent  Benet — an 
author  in  who.se  favor  I  am  prejudiced, 
because  when  he  occupies  the  tennis  court 
ne.\t  to  mine  he  is  scrupulously  honest 
with  stray  tennis  balls;  and  "Of  All 
Things!"  by  Robert  Benchley. 

When  some  Christopher  Columbus 
among  my  acquaintances  tells  me  that  he 
has  discovered  a  particularly  amusing 
writer  named  Benchley  "who  writes  such 
good  things  about  books  and  plays  in  Life 
or  in  the  World,"  I  usually  plume  myself 
on  the  fact  that  I  have  been  enjoying  those 
good  things  ever  since  they  used  to  come 
out  in  the  Tfibune,  before  Mr.  Benchley's 
Vanity  Fair  days.  He  used  to  be  particu- 
larly good  in  puncturing  the  bubble  of 
the  Tired  Business  Man,  and  in  discuss- 
ing such  city  nuisances  as  the  paging  of 
guests  in  a  hotel.  Apparently  some  of 
these  excellent  early  sketches  are  to  be 
in  his  book,  "Of  All  Things!"  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Menzies,  who  as  "A 
Woman  of  no  Importance"  wrote  two 
books  of  "Indiscretions,"  is  the  author 
of  "Modern  Men  of  Mark"  ( Herbert 
Jenkins),  which  contains  biographical 
sketches  of  English  captains  of  industry 
like  Lord  Leverhulme,  Lord  Xorthcliffe, 
Sir  Jo.seph  Lyons,  Lord  Rhondda,  and 
others. 

The  best  of  modern  poetry  by  English 
poets  is  in  "An  Anthology  of  Modern 
Verse"  Olethuen  &  Co.)  chosen  by  A. 
Methuen,  with  an  introduction  by  Robert 
Lynd.  The  compiler  does  not  use  the 
word  "modern"  in  the  restricted  and  cant 
sense  as  describing  the  verse  by  .some 
new  school  of  poets,  but  in  its  real  mean- 
ing. The  selection  is  therefore  catholic 
and  repre.sentative,  and  the  little  book 
itself  is  also  physically  attractive. 

Large  countries  possess  force  and 
wealth;  small  countries  have  neither. 
Therefore  large  countries  can  not  pro- 
duce great  men  (because  they  have  force 
and  wealth  behind  them),  while  .small 
countries  may  do  very  well  at  it.  This 
form  of  rea.soning  is  well  known.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  the  only  great  men 
at  the  Versailles  conference  were  from 
small  countries;  the  smaller  the  better. 
1 1  wonder  if  Andorra  was  represented?) 
Venizelos  was  one  of  these,  and  the  "Life 


of  Venizelos"    (Constable)    may  now  be 
read.   It  is  by  S.  B.  Chester. 

The  life  of  Cardinal  Manning  is  de- 
scribed from  all  angles,  as  student, 
churchman,  and  politician,  in  "Henry 
Edward  Maiming;  his  Life  and  Labours" 
(  Burns  Gates  &  Washbourne,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don), by  Shane  Leslie. 

These  are  waters  far  too  deep  for  me 
to  swim  in,  but  there  are  many  persons, 
doubtless,  who  will  be  glad  to  know  of 
their  existence.  Viscount  Haldane  has 
written  a  large  volume  on  "The  Reign 
of  Relativity"  (Murray),  and  I  discover 
that  Chapter  VIII,  on  "Meaning  as 
Entering  into  Reality,"  begins  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  "The  T,  with  my  reference 
of  my  experience  to  it,  is  the  foundation 
of  congruence  in  the  various  forms  of 
that  experience."  Once  I  roomed  with  a 
man  at  college  who  used  to  read  just  that 
.sort  of  thing. 

Charles  Kingston  has  assembled,  in 
"Remarkable  Rogues"  (John  Lane),  sto- 
ries of  "the  careers  of  some  notable 
criminals  of  Europe  and  America."  His 
rogues  are  from  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
and  include  a  number  of  poisoners,  swin- 
dlers, and  assorted  folk  of  evil  commu- 
nications. There  is  the  curious  story  of 
Madame  Rachel,  who  set  up  in  London 
over  fifty  years  ago  as  a  beauty  special- 
ist, but  was  really  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. Mrs.  Cassie  Chadwick,  of  Amer- 
ican financial  fame,  is  given  what  sounds 
like  a  rather  modified  tribute,  while 
Adam  Worth,  the  celebrated  crook  who 
lifted  the  Gainsborough  "Duchess  of 
Devonshire,"  has  a  chapter  to  himself, 
and  an  interesting  one  it  is.  Mr.  Kings- 
ton's method  of  relation  is  just  a  bit 
disappointing.  Perhaps  it  suffers  by 
comparison  with  the  delicate  art  of  Mr. 
Roughead,  that  master  of  criminal  nar- 
rative and  biography,  but  I  constantly 
felt  that  lack  of  space  or  lack  of  gusto 
for  his  subject  had  hampered  the  author 
and  compressed  his  story.  He  was,  also, 
often  impelled  to  remind  us  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  that  murder  is  very 
wicked,  and  that  these,  his  subjects,  are 
a  terribly  bad  lot.  Now,  in  writing 
about  criminals  you  do  not  need,  unless 
you  are  composing  a  sermon,  a  Sunday 
.school  book,  or  an  address  to  the  jury 
in  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  to  tell  your 
listeners  that  you  are  awake  to  the  moral 
turpitude  of  your  ra.scals.  Your  reader 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have 
no  .secret  .sympathy  with  the  higher  tlim- 
11am,  with  ladies  who  feed  arsenic  to 
their  husbands,  or  with  gentlemen  who 
pursue  body -snatching  as  a  career.  Mr. 
Roughead,  .Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  the  late 
H.  B.  Irving,  and  .Mr.  Arthur  Train  ex- 
hibit their  villains  and  murderesses  as 
an  exhibitor  displays  his  prize  orchids. 
Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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The  New  Nomads 


THERE  have  been  those  who  have 
^  spoken  with  contempt  concerning 
our  habits  of  life,  contrasting  them  with 
those  of  a  ruder  and  simpler  day,  when 
a  man's  home  was  the  ground  on  which 
he  spread  his  blanket;  and  his  hearth, 
not  the  curves  and  complexities  of  radia- 
tors and  electric  ranges,  but  the  three 
stones  over  which  he  smoked  his  evening 
meal.  There  is  something  enormously 
alluring  in  the  phrase,  "God's  out  of 
doors,"  that  in  spite  of  its  trite  cant 
drives  one  at  certain  seasons  to  the  pages 
of  Outinci  and  Adventure.  There  we 
contrast  our  life  in  narrow  steam-heated 
apartments  with  that  of  the  savage  pitch- 
ing his  tent  where  he  wills,  or  of  the 
patriarch  moving  as  caprice  directs 
across  the  face  of  a  continent;  and  go 
to  bed  wondering  if,  after  all,  we  are 
not  paying  a  higher  price  than  the  deal- 
ers' for  our  Kostmore  mattresses  and 
Sleepwell  pillows. 

At  least  we  were  wondering  yester- 
da5'.  But  to-day,  if  only  we  have  the 
price  of  a  Lizzie  and  a  spai-e  tire  or  two, 
and  can  look  the  gasoline  dealer  in  the 
face  without  a  quiver,  we  may  be  as 
nomadic  as  we  please,  barring  exigen- 
cies of  marked  roads  and  bewildered 
farmers'  boys,  and  that,  too,  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  vagrant  beasts  of 
prey  or  profiteering  landlords. 

"It  costs  no  more  than  to  live  at  home," 
a  mechanic  from  an  Ohio  garage,  whom 
I  found  touring  with  his  family  in  the 
Yellowstone,  whispered  to  me  in  a  burst 
of  confidence.  With  an  eye  to  the  sec- 
ond chance,  he  had  equipped  his  car 
with  a  flamboyant  sign — Automobile  Re- 
pair Mechanic — and  when  the  family 
purse  was  lean  he  camped  near  the  side 
of  a  frequented  road.  There  was  plenty 
of  business — and  he  was  seeing  what 
was  once  one  of  the  most  inaccessible 
playgrounds  and  show  places  of  America. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  certain  discom- 
forts. The  milieu  is  a  little  disconcert- 
ing to  a  novice  who  has  never  slept  nearer 
than  six  stories  to  the  ground — one 
should  on  such  a  trip  sleep  on  the  ground, 
and  not  on  the  compromise  and  com- 
promising camp  cot.  On  a  barren  hill- 
side after  midnight  even  a  simple- 
minded  and  curiosity  driven  cow  becomes 
a  monatrum,  horrendum,  ingens.  The 
howl  of  a  coyote  freezes  the  soul  with 
terror,  and  that,  too,  of  one  who  would 
face  an  armed  burglar  or  cross  Fifth 
Avenue  with  nonchalance.  One  woman 
confe.ssed  that  after  hearing  that  there 
were  rattle-snakes  in  Wyoming  she  had 
slept  for  two  nights,  or  tried  to  sleep,  in 
the  car,  perched  day-coach  wise  among 
suit-cases  and  fishing  rods.  She  later 
came  down  to  earth  and  liked  it  eight 
hours  at  a  stretch.  To  me,  until  my 
first    trip,   the   story   of   Jacob   and   the 


stone  he  selected  for  a  pillow  had  always 
been  a  hard  saying,  unworthy  of  accept- 
ance. 

There  is  really  not  much  equipment 
one  needs  for  an  outing  of  this  sort— 
an  automobile  tent  that  can  be  rolled 
up  and  thrust  behind  the  spare  tires, 
and  at  night  thrown  over  the  car  and 
pegged  alongside  in  a  jiffy;  a  roll  of 
blankets,  a  feather  or  pneumatic  mat- 
tress or  two  that  can  be  rolled  up  with 
the  blankets  and  carried  on  the  running 
board;  a  camp  kit  and  basket  for  pro- 
visions; a  water  container,  and  the  nec- 
essary suit-cases.  A  small  gasoline  camp 
stove  may  help,  but  it  is  much  more 
fun  to  make  a  fire,  for  there  are  few 
places  where  some  kind  of  wood  can  not 
be  procured.  One  need  not,  for  a 
month's  outing  even,  give  the  impression 
that  the  car  is  a  moving-van.  Yet  we 
saw  cai's,  hundreds  of  them,  that  it  would 
be  a  good  half-day's  labor  to  unload — 
some  with  springs  mounted  on  top,  men- 
acing tent-poles  pointed  ahead  like  a 
Saracen's  lance,  and  a  man-sized  gasoline 
stove  strapped  on  and  bringing  up  the 
rear — all  the  comforts  of  a  home  to  make 
the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  places 
glad.  Next  year  we  shall  look  for  the 
family  electric  washer  and  vacuum 
cleaner.  They  will  be  needed  and  ap- 
preciated on  the  alkali  deserts  of  Nevada 
and  Arizona. 

There  is  something  deliciously  uncon- 
ventional about  all  camp  costumes.  A 
man  never  lays  away  a  worn  suit  with- 
out the  thought  that  it  can  be  used  next 
summer  on  a  fishing  trip.  There  are  men 
who  under  this  pretext  have  saved 
trunks  of  old  coats  and  trousers,  which 
the  war  mercifully  diverted  to  Belgium 
or  Armenia.  There  used  to  be  variety 
at  least  in  our  costumes.  This  year, 
however,  camping  has  been  militarized. 
You  can  tell  the  old  soldier  or  near- 
soldier  by  his  shirt,  breeches,  and  put- 
tees, and  all  the  uniforms  that  the  army 
has  salvaged  have  apparently  been 
bought  up  by  women.  There  are  dan- 
gers, if  not  compensations^you  may  ask 
a  woman  of  si.xty  for  a  match  to  light 
your  cigarette.  But  the  Western  tourists 
have  been  regimentalized,  men  and  wo- 
men— by  their  trouser  flares  and  wrap 
puttees  ye  shall  know  them,  even  if  they 
wear  them  with  a  difference.  It  is  cu- 
rious, though,  to  see  a  khaki  trouser-leg 
and  puttee  end  in  a  patch  of  silk  stock- 
ing and  a  patent  leather,  high-heeled 
pump  of  last  year's  hai-vest.  The  horror 
of  this  post-war  reconstruction  is  too 
amazing  to  describe,  intimately.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  picture  of  the  Yellowstone 
I  saw  somewhere  in  my  youth.  In 
the  foreground,  grouped  admiringly 
around  some  considerately  spouting  gey- 
sers was  a  galaxy  of  silk-hatted,  frock- 


coated  gentlemen  and  parasoled  and  pan- 
niered  ladies.  The  geysers  spout  to- 
day— but  at  longer  and  more  reluctant 
intervals. 

The  auto-camper,  the  new  nomad,  is 
becoming  the  latest  American  institu- 
tion. Nearly  every  city  and  even  village 
in  the  West  has  recognized  his  ubiqu- 
ity and  hastened  to  turn  it  to  account. 
City  parks  and  vacant  lots  have  been  set 
apart  for  him,  equipped  with  the  latest 
improvements.  There  are  laundries  and 
shower  baths,  free  gas  ranges,  and  water 
• — evei-ything.  You  drive  in  on  an  eve- 
ning, set  up  your  tent,  tumble  out  your 
supplies,  cook  and  eat  at  tables  prepared 
— I  have  not  yet  seen  linen  and  silver, 
but  they  will  be  supplied  ere  long — wash 
your  socks  and  take  a  shower,  indulge 
in  road  gossip  over  a  pipe  with  a  neigh- 
bor camper  from  Maine  or  New  Mexico, 
and  turn  in.  Next  morning  the  milk  boy 
or  grocer's  clerk  is  around  to  discuss 
the  breakfast  rations. 

The  only  trouble  with  these  places 
where  the  tribes  mingle  is  that  they 
are  too  efficient.  They  have  all  the  con- 
veniences of  one's  back-yard  and  all  the 
privacy  of  a  fair  ground.  To  try  to 
shave  while  your  neighbor  does  up  her 
hair  or  hangs  out  the  baby's  linen,  takes 
the  edge  off  the  zest  of  camping.  It  is 
nut  the  true  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
wild. 

To  get  the  full  joy  of  a  month  in  the 
open  eschew,  as  you  would  the  plague, 
these  haunts  of  travelers  from  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  As  the  sun  be- 
gins to  di'aw  near  the  horizon  seek  some 
quiet  spot,  with  wood  and  water  if  pos- 
sible-, not  too  far  from  a  farm  house, 
if  you  want  milk  and  eggs;  off  the  public 
highway  is  best,  for  there  you  will  be 
undisturbed,  except  by  ants  and  mos- 
quitoes; pitch  camp  and  build  a  fire. 
There  is  no  music  sweeter  in  the  world 
than  the  sizzle  of  bacon  over  a  wood  fire, 
while  the  stars  stoop  to  listen;  and  no 
odor  quite  so  inviting  as  that  of  the 
evening  coffee.  You  are  glad  after  a 
pipe  or  two,  perhaps  three,  to  turn  in; 
and  gladder  with  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  to  get  up,  for  you  are  stiff,  and 
a  day  of  real  work  and  much  detail  lies 
ahead.  But  while  here  you  are  alone. 
Your  domestic  economies  are  your  own, 
they  offend  no  one,  nor  are  you  offended 
by  human  irrelevancies. 

It  is  curious  what  a  feeling  of  cama- 
raderie one  begins  on  such  a  trip  to  have 
for  the  faithful  car,  which  may  in  places 
be  the  sole  link  that  binds  one  to  life 
and  civilization.  A  breakdown  may  spell 
disaster,  and  even  death.  It  comes  to 
have  almost  human  characteristics,  and 
one  plays  to  its  humors  more  than  one 
would  to  an  invalid's  or  a  baby's.  Its 
daily  drink,  its  pulse,  its  breathing,  be- 
come matters  of  momentous  considera- 
tion, and  the  subject  of  endless  conver- 
sation.   After  it  has  skirted  a  dangerous 
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titude  of  admirers.     She  was  a  rough, 
coarse  woman  with   a  touch  of  genius, 
■  •   intoned  ""La  Glu"  of  Riche- 
ered      Rut  think  of  Delna, 
the  '  :'a  star,  appearing 

as  a   '  ;  •         -a I 

Meanwhile  some  other  star  of  far  less 
power    is    singing    Dido    at    the    Paris 
Opera.     The   revival   at  that   house   of 
'^     'oz'     "Trojans"       or     rather     "Les 
-ns  a  Carthage."  the  second  of  the 
parts   into  which  that   work   is  di- 
i',    has   lent    lu>Te.    with    the    per- 
formances  of   "Antar."   to   the   current 
season. 

The  Opera-Comique.  on  the  other  hand, 
has  not  been  idle.    It  has  produced  what 
I  am  told  is  a  most   interesting  opera. 
-  ■  by  de  Mu-.-et's  "Lorenzaccio." 

given  son.e  excellent  perform- 
uf     "PeII6as."     "Le     Roi     d'Ys," 
..se,"  and  other   favorites.     And   it 
will  shortly  put  back  on  the  bills  that 
melodic  masterpiece  of  Herold.  "Le  Pre- 
au.x-Clercs,"  which  though  too  long  neg- 
lected   land  unknown   in  America)    was 
long  the  most  popular,  and  rightly  pop- 
ular, of  the  jrorks  in  the  Opera-Comique 
repertory'.    ~" 

There  is  more  talk  here,  too,  of  the 
possible  production   in   the  near  future 
of  Charpentier's  now  completed  operas, 
"Julie"  I  a  sequel,  of  the  "Twenty  Years 
After"  kind,  to  "Louise")  and  "L'Amour 
au  Faubourg."     Both  these  works  were 
begun  when  the  composer  was  compara- 
tively  young.     They   may   prove   vastly 
more    impressive   when    we    hear    them 
than  his  "Julien."     The  Opera-Comique, 
though,  for  the  moment  has  gone  back, 
in  the  accustomed  way,  to  stock  operas, 
like  the  "ilanon"  and  "Werther"  of  Mas- 
senet, the  "Madame  Butterfly"  of  Puc- 
cini, and  the  "Mireil'.e "  of  Gounod.   This 
is,  of  course,  a  con.e.-sion   to   the  pro- 
vincials, who.  at  this  season,  throng  the 
boulevards  of  Paris. 

"The  Six,"  as  a  peculiar  little  group 
of  ultra-modem  compo.sers  name  them- 
selves, are  turning  out  mad   futuristic 
And  Florent-Schmitt   is  adding 
-  fame,  if  not  hi-  fortune,  with  new 
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business    man — are    pitching    tents    and 

opening  tin  cans  where  once  bison,  elk, 

or  mountain  lion  fed  undisturbed. 

Philo  31.  Buck,  Jr. 

.^Iusic  and  other  Arts 
in  Paris 

IN  the  confu.«ion  and  the  unrest  of  the 
hour,  art  has  to  struggle  for  a  chance 
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the  two  sides  of  the  proscenium.  In 
London,  at  Covent  Garden  under  the 
stage  management  of  a  gifted  woman, 
Seraphine  Astafieva.  whom  1  met  there 
lately,  the  wish  of  the  composer  that  the 
roles  should  be  sung  as  well  as  mimed  by 
the  same  interpreters  was  respected. 

Walter  Damrosch  has  been  visiting  the 
new  Academy,  or  Con.servatory.  for 
American  students  which  has  been 
founded  at  Fontainebleau.  He  seems 
satisfied  with  the  progre.ss  of  that  insti- 
tution— in  which  foreign  art  will  be  en- 
couraged at  the  expense  of  national  art. 
The  absurdity  of  bringing  Americans  all 
the  way  to  France  to  learn  music,  when 
professors  might  be  conveyed  to  America 
for  the  same  purpose,  may  or  may  nnt 
have  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Dam 
But  Fontainebleau  is  a  delightful 
more  restful  than  Chicago  or  New  York, 
and  much  more  beautiful. 

The  realities  of  the  late  war  have,  for 
the  time  being,  scotched  the  activities  of 
the  Cubists;  and  one  hears  little  just  at 
present  of  the  Dadaists,  though  no  doubt 
they  are  still  painting.  Maeterlinck,  who 
seems  rather  out  of  date  since  his  fia.'sco 
in  the  United  States,  and  Flammarion 
have  just  published  books  dealing  with 
Death  and  the  Beyond  and  other  mys- 
teries. But  the  cost  of  publishing  to-day 
is  so  e.xcessive  that  few  are  rich  enough 
to  pay  the  price  of  books. 

As  for  the  theatres  given  up  to  plays— 
to  comedies  and  tragedies  and  dramas — 
they  offer  little  here  that  .seems  to  call 
for  comment.  The  Grand-Guignol,  some- 
how, lives  and  thrives.  "La  V'erite  tout 
Nue"  has  been  the  attraction  of  the 
season  at  the  Vaydeville.  At  the  Odeon, 
"L'Arlesienne"  still  packs  the  house  from 
time  to  time.  And  at  the  Fran?ais  they 
are  performing  the  old  classics.  This  is 
the  silly,  but  yet  charming,  Paris  sum- 
mer, when  the  Parisians  flee  the  town 
and  leave  the  boulevards  to  the  inv:-. 
tourists.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  si: 
in  the  cafes  in  July  and  August  than  to 
disturb  one's  soul  even  with  master 
works.  But  Montparna.sse  is  just  as 
bright  as  usual.  And  at  Montmartre  the 
annual  fair  is  drawing  crowds. 

Chari.es  Henry  Meltzer 

Paris,  July  21 

Little  good  can  be  said  of  "A  Short 
Histor>-    of    Russian    Literature,    t 
lated  from  the  Rus«ian  of  .Shakhn^ 

•'ter  by  Serge 
i  -        It  is  a  dry 

chronicle,  written  without  accurate 
scholarship,  generalizing  power,  critical 
originality,  or  literary  charm.  The  fol- 
lowing .sentence  is  nearly  as  erroneous 
as  pos.sible:  "The  oldest  monuments  of 
S"  h  are  the  Ontmmir  (jn-i.il, 

'■  ■'    Sfff   f.'-ii'Hjtii    (the  trial 

•    I  in  the  Car- 
■  /'iients   of   the 

Vth  centur>'"  (p.  2). 
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Book  Reviews 

"Literary  Chapels" 

Les  Chapelles  Litteraires.     By  Pierre  Las- 
serre.     Paris :  Libraire  Gamier  Freres. 

IN  M.  Lasserre's  very  interesting  book 
nothing  perhaps  is  quite  so  interest- 
ing as  the  preface,  unless  it  be  the  title. 
In  three  essays  on  Claudel,  Jammes,  and 
Peguy,  he  was  rash  enough  to  discrimi- 
nate. He  was  asked  by  sympathetic 
friends  to  whom  his  life  was  valuable: 
"What  will  their  friends  say?"  M.  Las- 
serre,  unaware  of  the  abrogation  of  free 
speech  in  France,  was  surprised  at  the 
question.  Each  of  these  authors,  it  ap- 
peared, had  an  intellectual  bodyguard. 
Now,  a  bodyguard  in  politics  or  letters  is 
suspect ;  ever  since  the  times  of  the  wily 
Pisisti-atus,  it  has  been  feared  as  the 
prologue  to  tyranny.  Tyranny  is,  indeed, 
the  exact  word  employed  by  M.  Lasserre 
in  his  preface ;  "tyrannies  of  clan  and  of 
sect,  these  organizations  of  intolerance, 
which  have  taken  the  place  for  twenty 
years  more  or  less  ...  of  the  free  opin- 
ion of  air  worthy  men"  (page  x).  That 
Claudel,  Jammes,  and  Peguy  all  became 
Catholics  no  doubt  inflames  the  par- 
tisanship and  gives  point  to  the  title, 
"Les  Chapelles  Litteraires."  That  parti- 
sanship goes  a  long  way.  It  includes  even 
the  style  of  its  apostles.  A  certain  Fa- 
ther Taylor  in  Emerson's  time  was  said 
to  have  lost  his  nominative  case,  but  to 
be  getting  to  Heaven  all  the  same.  The 
theory  of  the  literary  chapels  appears 
to  be  that  in  present-day  France  no  nomi- 
native case  can  be  lost  on  the  route  to 
Heaven.  The  sacrilege  of  M.  Lasserre 
in  suggesting  that  the  French  of  Jammes 
pagan  was  more  succulent  than  that  of 
Jammes  convert  was  trenchantly  rebuked. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  in  Scrip- 
ture the  gift  of  tongues  followed  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  grammar  and  diction  shall  be 
added  unto  you.  M.  Lasserre  points  out 
that  these  methods  involve  a  danger  not 
only  to  the  health  of  criticism  but  to  the 
very  reputations  thus  devoutly  shielded. 
It  is  unsafe  to  say  that  all  sides  of  your 
hero  are  equally  good.  Diogenes,  look- 
ing at  some  particularly  dilapidated  side, 
might  mutter  "Quite  so." 

It  is  not  M.  Lasserre,  however,  who 
will  play  Diogenes.  M.  Paul  Claudel  is 
chastised  with  amenity;  M.  Francis 
Jammes  is  rather  stroked  than  beaten; 
M.  Charles  Peguy  is  tenderly  corrected. 
For  criticism  M.  Lasserre's  temperament 
is  nearly  ideal.  There  are  men  for  whom 
admirations  are  payments,  not  to  say 
losses,  and  others  for  whom  they  are  pos- 
sessions; M.  Lasserre  is  one  of  the 
others.  Some  men  are  just;  a  few  are 
just  and  kind;  fewer  still  are  just  and 
generous;  M.  Lasserre  is  just  and  affec- 


tionate. The  combination  is  seldom  par- 
alleled. It  is  hard  to  name  another  man 
in  whom  reason  is  so  gracious  or  genial- 
ity so  rational.  Almost  no  other  critic 
could  have  so  searched  and  winnowed 
M.  Claudel  without  becoming,  as  it  were, 
enamored  of  his  own  severity.  We  other 
critics  in  the  presence  of  a  sinning  writer 
are  like  boys,  who,  starting  a  fire  to  con- 
sume rubbish,  are  so  bewitched  by  the 
flame  that  we  end  by  throwing  in  the  fur- 
niture as  fuel.  M.  Lasserre  is  above  these 
juvenilities.  His  temper  is  markedly  in- 
tellectual, but  his  intellectuality  is  singu- 
larly vital.  Discrimination  Is  thought  to 
be  a  tepid  and  lifeless  virtue.  M.  Las- 
serre discriminates  with  an  alacrity,  we 
had  almost  said  an  ardor,  which  makes 
the  process  in  its  way  exciting.  He  finds 
scope  enough  for  this  gift  in  relating  in- 
novation to  tradition.  He  is  a  tradition- 
alist if  you  please,  but  a  traditionalist 
capable  of  saying:  "Literature  and  the 
arts  live  only  by  novelty"  (page  xxx) . 
In  a  word,  he  believes  in  an  elastic  tradi- 
tion. He  observes  profoundly  that  in  a 
truly  beautiful  product  of  the  mind  one 
notices  neither  originality  nor  rules 
(page  xxxii).  There  is  a  sense  for  him 
in  which  the  whole  past  of  French  lit- 
erature does  not  so  much  constitute  as 
indicate  or  prefigure  a  boundary  for  its 
whole  future ;  the  horizon  in  front  is  des- 
ignated by  the  horizon  at  our  backs,  since 
both  are  arcs  of  the  same  circle.  M. 
Lasserre  will  follow  French  literature 
gladly  in  its  advances;  only  he  asks  that 
it  be  literature,  and — if  we  won't  think 
him  too  greedy — that  it  be  French. 

M.  Lasserre  has  a  theory  that  aims  to 
explain  in  part  why  Claudel,  Jammes, 
and  Peguy  went  back  to  Catholicism. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  heart  was  intimi- 
dated by  the  intellect  ("intimidated"  is 
our  word,  not  the  critic's),  and  the  par- 
tial discredit  into  which  the  intellect  has 
lately  fallen  through  Bergsonism,  prag- 
matism, and  other  cults  named  by  M. 
Lasserre,  has  removed  or  reduced  one 
barrier  to  the  adoption  of  Catholicism. 
Doubtless  these  forces  act  and  act  to  this 
end,  but  possibly  their  strength  is  over- 
rated. One  doubts  if  the  intellect  even 
fifty  years  ago  was  more  successful  in 
keeping  true  worshipers  out  of  pews  than 
in  keeping  libertines  out  of  brothels  or 
drinkers  out  of  taverns.  The  passions 
are  shrewder  than  the  intelligence. 
Other  forces,  to  omit  the  great  thing, 
the  pathetic  and  recurrent  needs  of  the 
human  heart,  have  favored  the  religious 
reaction  as  much  perhaps  as  the  twilight 
of  the  intellect.  Catholicism,  right  or 
wrong  as  idea,  remains  a  great  fact,  and, 
even  for  those  who  see  fallacy  in  its  idea, 
its  weight  as  fact  may  transcend  its 
levity  as  error.  The  oldest  and  the 
youngest  opinions  are  the  most  attract- 
ive. Catholicism  is  young  beside  evolu- 
tion, the  process,  but  is  old  beside  evo- 
lution, the  doctrine,  and  while  evolution 


loses  year  by  year  the  power  of  its  nov- 
elty, Catholicism  preserves  and  increases 
year  by  year  the  strength  of  its  age. 
Excitement  counts  for  much — for  more 
than  it  ought  to  count.  The  youth  nour- 
ished on  a  creed  finds  sensation  in  the 
acceptance  of  rationality,  but,  conti'^ri- 
wise,  the  later  youth  nourished  on  ra- 
tionality finds  excitement  in  the  adoption 
of  a  creed.  The  hardest  test  to  which 
any  article  of  faith  can  be  subjected  is 
the  practical  experience  of  the  little  it 
can  do  for  us;  but  that  is  likewise  the 
severest  test  to  which  any  philosophical 
negation  can  be  subjected.  The  descend- 
ant of  apes  finds  himself  not  so  much 
better  off  than  the  progeny  or  handiwork 
of  God  in  his  grapplings  with  the  riddle 
of  the  painful  earth.  "We  live  and 
learn,  and  then  do  not  learn  much,"  af- 
firms a  correspondent.  Science  and  re- 
ligion— and  here  perhaps  we  return  by 
a  circuit  to  M.  Lasserre's  explanation — 
seem  but  two  shades  of  ignorance.  Is 
the  difference  really  so  momentous?  Then 
again,  for  a  Frenchman,  Catholicism  has 
this  indefeasible  peculiarity:  like  Notre 
Dame  it  is  always  there;  and  the  ages 
nest  like  pigeons  in  its  towers. 

0.  W.  Firkins 

Anglo-American  Goodwill 

The  Axglo-American  Future.  By  A.  G.  Gar- 
diner.    Xew  York :  Thomas  Seltzer. 

BRIEF  books  ai-e  usually  the  best,  and 
to  discuss  "The  Anglo-American  Fu- 
ture," as  Mr.  Gardiner  has  done,  in  one 
hundred  and  ten  short  pages  is  a  great 
achievement.  Not  once  has  he  cramped 
the  admirable  breadth  of  his  style,  and 
he  has  found  room  for  apt  anecdote  and 
quotation.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Mr. 
Gardiner  edited  the  Daily  Neivs  of  Lon- 
don— a  newspaper  founded  by  Charles 
Dickens  as  a  Liberal  organ.  During  the 
Civil  War  this  was  almost  the  only  con- 
spicuous journal  in  England  that  stead- 
ily supported  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
American  unity.  It  is  this  fine  and  sane 
tradition,  immortalized  by  John  Bright 
and  Richard  Cobden,  that  Mr.  Gardiner 
perpetuates,  and  there  is  a  certain 
piquancy  in  his  reminder  that  even  the 
Times,  sixty  years  ago,  advocated  prick- 
ing "the  bubble  of  the  Republic!"  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  been,  perhaps,  the  only 
critic  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  fears,  but 
from  such  political  controversy  this  book 
is  entirely  free.  In  it  we  find  an  ample 
wisdom  and  a  calm,  generous  outlook 
which  lift  the  argument  to  the  level  of 
a  great  diplomatic  document.  No  states- 
man and  no  editor  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic  should  grudge  the  hour  or  two 
demanded  of  one  who  reads  this  volume. 
On  page  after  page  there  is  said  pre- 
cisely enough,  and  not  too  much. 

In  reviewing  the  long  peace  between 
our  two  countries  Mr.  Gardiner  recog- 
nizes two  truths:  first,  that  the  respect- 
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ive  Governments  have  had  to  face  "con- 
stant menace  and  friction";  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  our  common  languajre — some- 
times "reckless  and  otTensive" — has  not 
alv  cd    friendship.     Year   by 

Vi  .   decade.  Anfflo-American 

tranquility  has  had  to  be  won  as  well  as 
assumeti.  and  many  times  trouble  has 
been  preventetl  by  the  emergence  of 
simple  common-sen.se.  Plain  men  in  both 
nations  insisted  that  the  wrangling  over 
some  jwint  must  cease.  Neither  by  na- 
ture nor  experience  is  Mr.  Gardiner  a 
blind  optimist.  No  one  living  in  the  Old 
World  can  be  this  without  betraying  a 
frivolity  of  soul.  But  there  is  a  welcome 
line  to  be  drawn  between  his  restrained 
cautions  and  the  gloomy  prognostications 
of  war  which  intellectuals  like  George 
Bernard  Shaw  and  Norman  Angell  issue 
to  the  world.  Because  mankind  may  not 
agree  entirely  with  Norman  Angell  and 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  of  us  intend  to  commit  suicide. 
Mr.  Gardiner  as  a  disciple  of  President 
Wilson  believes  profoundly  that  free 
peoples  must  be  drawn  together  by  a 
liberal  faith,  and  he  sees  in  British  Torj*- 
ism,  with  its  hereditary  titles,  outworn 
ribbons  and  medals,  and  contempt  for 
"colonials,"  a  real  obstacle  to  complete 
accord  within  the  "English-speaking" 
brotherhood.  In  this  he  is  right,  but 
there  are  always  divergences,  not  less  se- 
rious, between  British  Liberalism  and 
Ljibor,  and  prevailing  American  opinion. 
It  ha.s  not  been  easy  for  many  people  in 
England  either  to  understand  or— may 
I  add  it? — to  accept  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  the  League 
of  Nations  on  which  they  based  such 
hopes.  The  fact  that  the  American 
Army  under  a  Republican  administra- 
tion is  not  one-third  of  the  army  for 
which  Mr.  Newton  Baker  asked  appro- 
priations has  not  yet  dawned  on  the  ad- 
vanced political  thinkers  of  England,  for 
whom  Republicanism  is  associated  with 
imperialist  aims  and  tendencies. 

Mr.  Gardiner  pleads  earnestly  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Irish  Question,  and  not 
less  eame.stly  does  he  argue  against  a 
renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japane.se  Alliance. 
Here,  al.so.  his  doctrine  is  wholesome. 
With  .Mr.  Hearst  and  .Judge  Cohalan,  he 
deal.s  faithfully,  but  in  terms  not  to  be 
regarded  as  abusive.  It  is  evident  that 
the  election  of  President  Harding  deeply 
di.sappointed  him.  "No  one,"  he  writes, 
"can  see  the  pre.sent  tendencies  in  Amer- 
ica without  concern."  That  was  .said 
before  the  invitations  to  a  Conference 
at  Washington  were  issued  and  accepted. 
Mr.  Gardiner  ha.n  always  been  a  strong 
party  man,  and  he  finds  it  hard  to  think 
even  of  American  politics  in  other  than 
party  terms.  The  fact  is,  of  cour.se.  that 
there  is  no  correspondence  at  all  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
in  the  New  World  and  the  Liberal  and 
Con.>«er\ative  parties  in  the  Old.    As  Mr. 


Gardiner  accurately  observes,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  from  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  League  was 
advocated  here,  not  by  "reactionaries" 
merely  or  mainly,  but  by  Liberal  intel- 
lectuals whose  view  was  guided  by,  or, 
at  any  rate,  corresiwnded  with,  that  of 
Mr.  Keynes.  If,  then,  this  book  is  to 
be  commended,  the  reason  is  not  that 
every  verdict  it  contains  will  be  accepted 
without  qualification.  It  is  the  temper 
and  knowledge  displayed  by  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner that  entitle  him,  in  this  as  in  his 
previous  books,  to  a  hearing.  He  elimi- 
nates from  the  discussion  every  element 
save  that  of  genuine  good  will.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  United  States,  and  treats 
the  country  with  a  serious  and  a  sincere 
respect,  although  of  some  phenomena 
here  he  is  frankly  critical.  But  he  has 
criticism  also  for  his  own  country.  And 
his  criticisms,  like  his  appreciation,  are 
inspired  by  an  obvious  wish  to  be  fair. 
P.  \V.  Wilson 

The  Philos()i)Iiy  of  Rhythm 

KnvTiiM.  Mrsic  .\.vu  Eihtaiion.  liy  Emilc 
JacqiicS'-Dalcrozc.  Translated  by  Harold 
F.  Kiilitnstcin.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

RHYTHM,  said  an  artisan  of  epigrams, 
is  the  (lance  of  sound.  In  similar 
phrase  we  have  been  informed  that  danc- 
ing is  the  poetry  of  motion.  Yet  it  is  in- 
contestable that  both  dancing  and  music 
demand  perfection  of  rhythm  much  more 
than  poetry  does,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  allow  far  larger  developments  of  it. 
Indeed,  in  the  externals  of  musical  archi- 
tecture, the  expansion  of  a  rhythmic 
motive  or  pattern  into  an  entire  sym- 
phonic movement,  rhythm  is  a  vital  and 
dominating  means  of  expression.  The 
symphonic  dance  is  the  choreographic 
companion  of  the  symphonic  movement. 
It  is  an  exposition  of  thought  and  feeling 
by  means  of  rhythmic  movements  com- 
bined in  poetic  developments. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  crude  sum- 
mary of  the  art  principles  propounded  by 
M.  Emile  .Jacques-Dalcroze.  It  was  a 
happy  thought  to  make  this  stimulating 
and  suggestive  book  accessible  to  those 
who  read  only  English.  The  author  is  a 
clear  thinker  and  tht'refore  a  clear  writer. 
The  reader  will  find  no  verbal  dilficulties 
in  the  path  of  his  comjirehension.  Nor 
will  he  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  some 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  rhythmic  art 
as  enunciated  by  .M.  Jacques-Dalcroze. 
For  example,  the  author  lays  much  stress 
on  continuity,  and  illustrates  his  point 
by  referring  to  the  (J reek  vase  groupings 
used  by  Nijinsky  in  his  "1/  Apres-.Midi 
d'un  Faune."  The  radical  error  in  the 
choreographic  method  wa.s  want  of  con- 
tinuity and  hence  absence  of  a  logically 
developed  artistic  design.  The  dancers 
formed  them.selves  into  picture  groups 
and     remained    motionless    for    a     few 


moments  that  the  spectators  might  con- 
template them.  Then  they  resumed 
movement.  The  author  in  another  place 
pregnantly  emphasizes  the  function  of 
the  chord  in  counterpoint.  Polyphonic 
art  does  not  consist  of  chords  strung 
upon  a  chain  of  counterpoint,  but  of  end- 
le.ss  movements  of  [larallel  voices  which 
make  chords  from  time  to  time  appar- 
ently without  intent  and  with  the 
charm  of  the  unexpected.  This,  although 
the  author  has  not  mentioned  it,  was  one 
of  the  supreme  merits  of  the  counter- 
point of  Palcstrina. 

The  importance  of  such  relations  be- 
tween music  and  the  "moving  plastic"  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  author's  tabulated 
list  in  Chapter  XII,  in  which  musical 
construction  (form)  is  the  parallel  of 
"distribution  of  movements  in  space  and 
time"  in  choreography.  It  is  in  this 
same  chapter  that  the  author  correctly 
says  that  "all  the  rhythmic  elements  of 
music  were  originally  formed  after  the 
rhythms  of  the  human  body."  To  be  "a- 
rhythmic  is  to  be  incapable  of  following 
a  movement  in  the  exact  time  required 
for  its  normal  execution."  Alas!  the 
million  pianists  of  whom  the  critics  .say 
their  rhythm  was  bad!  And  neither  they 
nor  their  friends  know  what  the  critics 
mean.  But  .M.  Jacques-Dalcroze  coldly  as- 
serts that  most  dancers  can  not  walk  in 
time,  and  the  first  thing  he  teaches  is 
walking.     Fox-trotters  think  it  is  easy! 

The  author  says  some  pertinent  things 
about  dance  music,  and  composers  would 
profit  by  study  of  his  assertions.  "Once 
it  is  admitted  that  bodily  movements 
.should  be  controlled  by  musical  rhythms, 
it  becomes  important  that  the  latter 
should  be  susceptible  of  corporeal  realiza- 
tion. If  we  examine  the  present-day 
ballet  music,  we  find  that  the  time  units 
are  commonly  too  short  to  enable  legs 
and  arms  to  express  them  synchronically, 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  composers 
of  ballet  are  unacquainted  with  the  in-  \ 
strument  for  which  they  are  writing,  and  | 
are  producing  music  the  greater  part  of  ' 
which  is  impracticable  for  its  proclaimed 
purpose.  They  accumulate  technical 
musical  devices  to  dissimulate  their  lack 
of  untlerstanding  of  the  human  body  and 
its  potentialities  of  expression." 

M.  Jac(iues-Dalcroze  refers  here  to  the 
conventionalized  ballet-forms  with  which 
opera-goers  have  so  long  been  familiar. 
It  is  incontestable  that  music,  such,  for 
example,  as  Meyerbeer  wrote  for  the 
ballets  of  "Les  Huguenots,"  has  no  pur- 
po.se  whatever  except  to  beat  time  for  J 
the  astonishing  leaps  and  postures  of  the  !| 
dancer.s.  But  the  author  might  surely 
convince  himself  that  many  compo.sers 
would  be  glad  to  cofiperate  with  a  master 
of  bodily  expression  in  the  creation  of  a 
ballet  in  which  there  should  be  an  or- 
ganic union  between  music  and  move- 
ment. The  difTiculties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  e.stablishing  such  an  art  form  on 
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the  stage  are  perhaps  not  formidable. 
The  Russian  ballet  prepared  the  public 
mind  for  it  and  a  progress  almost  im- 
perceptible to  the  typical  opera  or 
theatre-goer  would  lead  to  a  substitution 
of  a  truly  expressive  dance  in  the  place 
of  the  present  spectacular  variety. 

Meanwhile  M.  Jacques-Ualcroze's  ad- 
mirable book  may  be  heartily  recom- 
mended to  all  those  who  give  thought  to 
art  in  its  numerous  forms. 

W.  J.  Henderson 

Hamsun   Again 

Shallow  Soil.  By  Knut  Hamsun.  Translatod 
from  the  Norwegian  of  Knut  Hamsun  by 
Carl  Christian  Hyllested.  New  York  -. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

P.'^N.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian  of 
Knut  Hamsun  by  W.  \V.  Worster.  Witb 
an  Introduction  by  Edwin  Bjorknian. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf. 

THE  authorized  American  publisher  of 
Hamsun  has  now  issued  four  of  his 
works,  and  six  more  are  promised. 
"Hunger"  and  "The  Growth  of  the  Soil" 
represent  his  earliest  and  latest  periods. 
"Pan"  and  "Shallow  Soil"  fall  between, 
"Shallow  Soil"  being,  we  take  it,  the 
earlier.  In  the  "introduction"  to  "Pan" 
(^ which  makes  no  mention  of  "Pan"), 
Edwin  Bjfirkman  alludes  to  "Shallow 
Soil"  and  "Editor  Lynge"  as  merely 
novels  "dealing  sarcastically  with  the  lit- 
erary Bohemia  of  the  Norwegian  capital. 
They  were,  on  the  whole,  failures — artis- 
tically rather  than  commercially.  They 
are  among  his  poorest  books."  On  the 
other  hand  the  German  critic  Carl  Mor- 
burger  is  cited  in  the  Translator's  Pre- 
face to  the  current  version  of  "Shallow 
Soil"  as  calling  it  Hamsun's  most  signi- 
ficant work,  "a  book  of  exquisite  lyric 
beauty,  of  masterly  psychology,  of  fin- 
ished form."  The  truth  for  me  lies  be- 
tween these  superlatives.  It  surely 
reaches  beyond  sarcasm  to  satire,  not  only 
in  its  treatment  of  the  young  literary 
idols  of  Christiania  at  a  certain  period, 
but  in  its  diagnosis  of  the  national  dis- 
ease which  makes  their  pretentious  ab- 
surdities possible.  The  literary  coterie  of 
mutual  praisers  if  not  admirers,  of  petty 
egotisms  and  jealousies,  of  boundless  con- 
ceit and  total  irresponsibility,  is  pre- 
sented as  a  sort  of  national  indulgence  on 
the  part  of  a  land  which  is  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  old  sturdy  virtues,  char- 
acter, honesty,  labor,  and  of  setting  in 
their  place  false  genius,  selfish  independ- 
ence, and  immune  immorality.  Chris- 
tiania pets  and  admires  her  literary 
clique,  who  meet  and  pose  every  day  on  a 
certain  corner.  They  do  little  and  pretend 
much  but  are  taken  at  their  own  reck- 
oning by  their  bemused  fellow-country- 
men. Only  Coldevin,  the  uncouth  tutor 
from  the  country,  sees  and  judges  them 
frankly  as  pretenders  and  wasters  and 
parasites:  infinitely  beneath  the  mer- 
chants on  whom  they  so  insolently  sponge. 


Not  apart  from  this  idea,  but  giving  it 
life  and  "human  interest,"  is  the  stoiy 
of  Henriksen  and  Tidemand.  Merchants 
of  large  and  varied  activities,  to  their  lit- 
erary idols  they  are  merely  "useful 
peddlers"  whose  money  and  women  are 
to  be  appropriated  at  will.  A  single  idle 
coxcomb  like  Irgens,  gilded  with  the 
name  of  poet,  can  easily  seduce  the  wife 
of  Tidemand  and  the  betrothed  of  Hen- 
riksen; and  we  leave  him  in  the  end 
preening  himself  among  his  fellow- 
Bohemians  on  the  accustomed  corner,  to 
the  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens  of 
both  sexes.  Tidemand's  Hanka  awakes 
in  time  to  salvage  something  of  her  own 
and  her  husband's  happiness.  Henrik- 
sen's  Aagot  is  of  feebler  though  sweeter 
feminine  stuff,  and  there  is  little  to  hope 
for  when  Irgens  shall  be  done  with  her. 

Lieutenant  Glahn  in  "Pan"  is  another 
sort  of  devastating  male.  Blind  Nature 
moves  him,  not  greed  or  pride.  He  is  in- 
genuous, uncouth,  through  the  endless 
day  of  the  Nordland  he  passes  like  a 
blundering  shadow.  He  has  taken  his  hut 
by  the  sea  for  a  long  summer  holiday. 
There  with  his  dog  he  for  a  time  lives 
innocently  and  gaily,  loving  sea  and  wood 
and  solitude.  But  Pan,  his  master,  is  no 
solitary:  ice  melts,  days  lengthen,  green- 
ery appears:  "The  spring  was  urging, 
and  the  forest  listened."  It  is  mating 
time,  the  peace  of  winter  is  gone,  and 
what  can  the  servant  of  Pan  do  but  obey 
the  wild  summons?  Two  women  are  at 
hand,  as  they  are  bound  to  be  when  the 
hour  is  ripe.  Eva  the  blacksmith's  wife  is 
a  child  of  Pan  purely.  Her  gift  is  with- 
out stint  or  remorse.  Edwarda's  need  is 
subtler.  She  could  mate  only  with  a 
prince,  a  man  of  princely  soul;  and  as 
soon  as  she  perceives  poor  Glahn's  spirit- 
ual limitations  she  is  done  with  him. 
Glahn  is  responsible  for  Eva's  death  and 
for  Edwarda's  final  disillusioning.  If  he 
were  purely  Pan's  child  his  Nordland 
summer  would  end  without  anguish  if  not 
without  chagrin.  But  there  is  a  torturing 
angel  in  him  which  will  not  let  him  for- 
get the  hapless  Eva,  or  ignore  his  irre- 
mediable loss  in  losing  Edwarda.  There- 
fore he  methodically  goes  to  the  dogs, 
hoping  for  release,  and  in  the  end  con- 
trives to  be  shot  by  a  hunting  companion 
whom  he  has  deliberately  goaded  to  the 
act. 

The  final  episode,  the  account  of 
Glahn's  last  days  given  by  the  man  who 
has  killed  him,  is  a  finished  story  in 
itself.  Here,  one  might  say,  was  no  need 
of  fresh  characterization,  our  concern  be- 
ing simply  with  the  circumstances  of 
Glahn's  death.  But  Hamsun  in  summing 
up  one  character  creates  a  totally  new 
one.  One  can  feel  his  enjoyment  of  this 
self-portrait  of  the  feeble  and  conceited 
person  who  is  the  ironic  instrument  of 
Glahn's  release. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 


A  Book  Lovers' 
Corner 

Books  and  Gardens 

EVERYWHERE  in  Life  and  Letters, 
says  Sieveking,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Time  and  of  the  Garden  walk  hand  in 
hand  and  cast  their  spell  over  our  souls 
and  bodies.  The  love  of  gardens  is  no 
new  thing.  It  is  a  heritage  from  an- 
tiquity as  those  Rei  Rusticas  Scriptores, 
Virgil,  Hesiod,  and  Varro  attest,  a  love 
that  increaseth  as  the  centuries  attain 
their  fulfillment. 

I  often  picture  to  myself  the  joyous 
pleasure  those  old-time  garden  lovers  ex- 
hibited on  discovering  the  first  things 
that  peeped  up  through  the  soft  earth 
of  their  gardens  after  winter's  blanket 
had  been  folded  away — the  coming  upon 
the  first  buds  of  the  crocus,  the  hya- 
cinth, the  narcissus,  the  gold  of  the  first 
daffodils,  the  flame  of  the  first  tulip,  the 
fragrance  of  the  first  rose  in  bloom,  and 
then  the  discovery  of  the  season's  first 
ear  of  corn,  the  first  melon  to  ripen,  the 
ruddy  apple  ready  at  last  to  reward  the 
patient  palate!  Of  all  delectable  garden 
things,  what  are  comparable  with  the 
first   blossoms,   the  first   fruits ! 

To  one  who  loves  to  browse  in  the 
garden  of  old  books,  who  loves,  too,  old 
books  of  gardens,  what  delight  is  greater 
than  the  coming  upon  those  first  flowers, 
those  first  fruits  of  old-time  garden 
writers,  the  incomparable  editio  prin- 
ceps,  unexpectedly  found  lurking  on  the 
crowded,  dusty  shelves  of  some  old  book- 
shop. The  presiding  genius  of  that  shop 
is  so  blessedly  ignorant  of  the  lore  of 
Saint  Phocas,  Patron  Saint  of  Gardeners, 
as  not  to  realize  that  it  is  certainly  nap- 
ping to  let  a  black-letter  copy  of  Thomas 
Hill's  "The  Gardener's  Labyrinth," 
printed  by  Henry  Dethicke  of  London, 
1577,  part  company  with  one's  shelves 
for  five  dollars.  The  descriptive  title 
alone  ought  to  be  worth  that! — "A  Dis- 
course of  the  Gardener's  Life,  In  the 
Y'early  Travels  to  be  Bestowed  on  his 
Plot  of  Earth,  for  the  use  of  a  Garden, 
with  instructions  for  the  choice  of  Seeds, 
apt  times  for  Sowing,  Setting,  Planting, 
and  Watering,  and  the  vessels  and  instru- 
ments serving  to  that  end  and  purpose, 
wherein  are  set  forth  divers  Herbers, 
Knots,  and  Mazes  cunningly  handled  For 
The  Beautifying  of  Gardens;  also  the 
Physick  benefit  of  each  Herb,  Plant, 
Flowre,  with  the  Virtues  of  distilled  wa- 
ters of  every  one  of  them,  as  by  the 
Sequele  may  further  appeare,  gathered 
out  of  the  best  approved  writers  of  Gar- 
dening,  Husbandrie,  and   Physicke." 

Do  not  tell  me,  Gentle  Reader,  that 
you,  if  you  love  a  garden,  could  have 
resisted  this  enticing  "Labyrinth"  after 
that — nor  could  I !  Perhaps  for  myself, 
having   for   the   moment   no   garden   of 
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the  hero  of  this  novel  appeals.  Tlic 
analogy  between  Cleranibault,  the 
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The  tenni5  season  is  approaching  its  greatest  height;  lennis  has, 
for  the  moment,  eclipsed  all  other  sports.  It  is  the  game  of  the 
day. 
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jjrowinj?  things  to  wait  my  pleasure, 
there  was  excuse  for  yielding  to  the 
temptation  of  this  inviting  tome.  From 
books  on  gardens  one  constructs  with 
the  imagination  a  marvelous  realm 
wherein  the  fountains  of  pleasure  play 
to  the  soul's  delight,  and  fair-fruiting 
trees  that  grow  in  the  mind's  eye  do 
give  one  food  for  thought  a.s  truly  as 
the  pleasaunce  of  Sir  William  Temple's 
gardens  at  Sheen  yielded  peaches  which 
the  French  found  "as  good  as  any  .  .  . 
eaten  in  France,  on  this  side  of  Fontaine- 
bleau." 

What  gardens  one  can  lay  out  a-day- 
dreaming  from  these  great-grandfatherly 
books  like  this  "Labyrinth";  the  "Herb- 
all"  of  John  Gerard  of  London,  1597  (the 
year  of  Bacon's  essay  "Of  Gardens")  ; 
John  Parkinson's  "Paradisi  in  Sole  Para- 
disus  Terrcstris,  or  a  Garden  of  all  .sorts 
of  pleasant  flowers  which  our  English 
ayre  will  permitt  to  be  nourished  up," 
1629;  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "The  Gar- 
den of  Cyrus,"  1654 ;  John  Evelyn's 
"Sylva,"  the  "Pomona,"  and  the  "Kalen- 
darium  Hortense,"  1664;  Evelyn's  "Ace- 
taria,  A  Discourse  of  Sallets,"  1699; 
John  Worlidge's  "Systema  Horticultu- 
rae,"  1677;  Sir  William  Temple's  "Upon 
the  Garden  of  Epicurus,"  1685;  John 
Abercrombie's  "Every  Man  His  Own 
Gardener,"  1766;  Horace  Walpole's  "Es- 
say on  Modern  Gardening,"  1770;  and 
a  host  of  others,  every  one  of  which 
adorns  the  library  of  my  friend  Phocas 
Junior,  every  one  of  them  but  the  "Laby- 
rinth"! When  I  showed  my  treasure  to 
him,  he  looked  upon  it  generously. 
There  was  not  a  glint  of  ill-natured  cov- 
etousness  in  his  eye.  Instead,  he  smiled 
approvingly  on  this  instance  of  my  bil)- 
liophilic  prowess  as  we  settled  down  in 
a  corner  to  chat. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Phocas  Junio"-,  "of 
a  precious  jewel  long  lost  from  the  crown 
of  Pomona,  if,  in  truth,  it  ever  found 
its  intended  place  there.  It  is  a  gem 
over  whose  disappearance  or  non-ap- 
pearance no  liook  lover's  hue-and-cry,  cu- 
riously enough,  has  ever  been  rai.sed,  .so 
far  as  I  know.  But  every  collector  of 
old  garden  literature  should  join  in  a 
hunt  for  it,  the  first  l)ook  on  gardening 
written  and  published  in  America,  a 
Treatise  'By  a  Lady'  which  was  adver- 
tised in  a  South  Carolina  newspaper  for 
July  4.  1786,  the  Charleston  Gazette. 
Whether  this  book  was  actually  i5.sued 
and  suppressed,  or  the  plan  of  its  print- 
ing never  carried  out.  is  unknown,  but 
the  'Lady'  was  .Mrs.  .Martha  Daniell  Lo- 
gan, daughter  of  Colonel  Robert  Daniell, 
one  of  the  proprietary  Governors  of 
South  Carolina,  and  wife  of  George  Lo- 
gan, son  of  Colonel  George  Logan.  She 
died  in   1779  at  the  age  of  77." 

.Not  long  after  my  curiosity  was  thus 
whetted,  I  came  upon  a  copy  of  Robert 
S(|uibbs's  "The  CJardener's  Kalendar  for 
South    Carolina    and    North    Carolina," 
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printed  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1787.  In 
this  I  found  a  srarden  essay  which  sug- 
gests the  likelihood  of  its  having  been 
from  Mrs.  Logan's  pen  or  derived  from 
the  "lost"  treatise  advertised  in  the 
Charleston  Gazette,  no  other  trace  of 
which  book  have  I  been  able  to  find  in 
any  of  the  private  or  public  collections 
in  which  I  have  .searched.  But  even  this 
clue  from  Squibbs's  "Kalendar"  seems 
promising.  Perhaps,  lurking  away  in 
some  unexplored  Southern  library,  Mar- 
tha Daniell  Logan's  posthumous  book 
will  one  day  be  found,  in  manuscript, 
if  not  in  duodecimo,  and  it  will  then  take 
its  rightful  place  as  the  first  indigenous 
horticultural  book  published  in  America, 
a  place  now  held  by  John  Gardiner  and 
David  Hepburn's  "The  American  Gar- 
dener," printed  in  Washington,  1804.  In 
the  1806  edition  of  David  Ramsay's  "His- 
tory of  South  Carolina"  one  finds  a  cop- 
perplate map  of  the  city  of  Charleston 
wherein  may  be  found  noted  the  exact 
location  of  Mrs.  Logan's  garden.  Ram- 
say refers  to  those  colonial  Charleston- 
ians  "who  cultivated  gardens  on  a  lai'ge 
scale  both  for  use  and  pleasure.  The 
first,"  says  he,  "that  can  be  recollected 
is  Mrs.  Lamboll,  who,  before  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  century  improved  the 
southwest  extremity  of  King  Street,  in 
a  garden  which  was  richly  stored  with 
flowers  and  other  curiosities  of  nature, 
in  addition  to  all  the  common  vegetables 
in  family  use.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Logan  and  Mrs.  Klopston,  who  culti- 
vated extensive  gardens  in  Meeting, 
George  and  King -Streets,  on  the  lands 
now  covered  with  houses."  Ramsay  also 
says  that  Mrs.  Logan  "reduced  the 
knowledge  she  had  acquired  by  long  ex- 
perience and  observation  to  a  regular 
system,  which  was  published  after  her 
death,  with  the  title  of  'The  Gardener's 
Kalendar';  and  to  this  day  regulates  the 
practice  of  gardens  in  and  near  Charles- 
ton." With  all  reverence  to  John  Gardi- 
ner and  David  Hepburn,  the  gallantry 
of  our  age  responds  to  the  tempting  mys- 
tery of  Mistress  Martha's  book,  which 
we  would  that  we  could  coax  forth  from 
its  limbo  of  invisibility  to  lend  grace  to 
our  continued  giving  of  plcu;e  aux  dames. 
Gardner  Teall 
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Capitalism    is    not 

the    Root    of    Wa  r 
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"W7"ITH  characteristic  promptness 
and  energy  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration,  under  Mr. 
Hoover's  direction,  has  attacked  the 
appalling  problem  of  bringing  suc- 
cor to  Russia's  starving  millions. 
The  promptness  and  efficiency  with 
which  food  cargoes  were  started  on 
their  way  and  organizing  agents 
sent  into  Russia  are  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  dilatory,  intriguing  tactics 
of  the  Soviet  authorities  in  negociat- 
ing  the  relief  agreement.  It  is  now 
clear  that  the  awfulness  of  the  Rus- 
sian famine  has  not  been  exag- 
gerated. It  is  one  gigantic  night- 
mare of  horror.  On  one  point  Amer- 
ican opinion  needs  to  be  corrected. 
We  have  noted  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  appealed  to 
for  aid  to  answer  that  the  Russian 
people  are  only  getting  their  deserts 
for  following  the  false  god  of  Bolshe- 
vism. It  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  the  Russian 
people  are  bitterly  opposed  to  Bolshe- 


vism and  had  its  horrible  soul  and 
body-destroying  tyranny  forced  upon 
them  by  a  ruthless  minority  at  a  time 
of  demoralization.  Remember  that 
the  Russians  are  the  victims,  not  the 
authors,  of  Bolshevism  and  that  the 
aid — to  the  giving  of  which  the  heart 
is  moved  by  their  awful  sufferings 
— is  the  surest  means  of  enabling 
them  to  cast  off  the  incubus  of  Soviet 
rule. 

W7"E  regret  to  note  a  revival  in 
"  this  country  of  pro-Bolshe- 
vist propaganda  of  a  particularly 
subtle  and  insinuating  sort,  and  in 
quarters  hitherto  unsuspect.  Pro- 
pagandist activities  of  the  radical 
kind  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have 
died  out.  Socialists  are  registering 
disillusion,  and  professional  apostles 
of  uplift  who  "prate  about  the  poor 
and  prowl  about  the  rich"  have  lost 
much  of  their  enthusiasm.  Circum- 
stantial reports  reach  us  that  the 
Bolshevist  funds  devoted  specially  to 
promoting  revolution  are  running 
low.  The  new  propaganda  is  directed 
towards  the  business  world  and  finds 
expression  frequently  through  con- 
servative and  capitalistic  organs. 
The  tenor  of  the  propaganda  is  some- 
what as  follows :  Lenin  and  his  fol- 
lowers now  recognize  frankly  the 
failure  of  the  Communist  experiment 
and  admit  that  capitalism  alone  can 
save  Russia  from  utter  collapse. 
They  have  given  up  their  campaign 
for  world  revolution.  If  the  Soviet 
regime  falls,  there  is  nothing  to  take 
its  place,  and  general  anarchy  will 
ensue.  Therefore,  recognize  the 
Soviet  Government,  make  a  ti'ade 
convention  with  it,  and  marvelously 
rich  plums  will  fall  to  American 
capital  in  the  way  of  concessions  and 
contracts.  All  this  is  interesting, 
but  rather  crudely  false,  nor  are  the 
source  and  purpose  far  to  seek. 


TF  the  Soviet  regime  falls,  the  hun- 
dred  million  peasants  who  are 
today  running  their  own  affairs  in- 
dependently of  Soviet  authority  will 
continue  as  now,  and  there  will  be 
less  anarchy,  rather  than  more.  That 
the  communist  experiment  has  failed 
is  rather  obvious,  as  is  also  the  fact 
that  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
bureaucracy  of  Moscow  would  fail 
likewise  in  the  attempt  to  run  a 
capitalistic  experiment.  No  Ameri- 
can capitalist  in  his  sober  senses  is 
likely  to  invest  real  money  in  enter- 
prises whose  very  safety,  let  alone 
profitable  operation,  depends  on  the 
honesty  and  stability  of  a  regime 
resting  on  terror,  and  bitterly  hated 
by  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  people. 
Some  unscrupulous  financiers  are, 
however,  willing  to  gamble  on  deals 
which  they  have  arranged  with  the 
scoundrels  and  are  not  averse  to 
spending  money  freely  if  they  can 
get  the  deals  legalized  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Government.  Na- 
turally, the  Soviet  leaders  ardently 
desire  the  same  thing  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  "cash  in"  on  their  con- 
fiscations. 

'TiHE  heads  of  five  great  oil  com- 
panies  who  have  gone  to  Mexico 
to  confer  with  Obregon  and  his  Gov- 
ernment constitute  an  unofficial  dip- 
lomatic mission  of  very  great  im- 
portance. Primarily,  of  course,  their 
object  is  to  effect  an  amelioration  of 
the  tax  regulations  as  to  exports  of 
oil  so  as  to  make  possible  the  resump- 
tion of  shipments.  This  should  not 
be  difficult,  for  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  learned  to  its  cost  that  it 
is  the  height  of  stupidity  to  tax 
out  of  existence  its  most  important 
source  of  income.  The  mission,  how- 
ever, has  in  all  probabilitj-  not  gone 
to  Jlexico  for  this  purpose  alone;  if 
has  not  made  this  pilgrimage  ■with- 
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out  Batisfactor>-  assurances  that  the 
Government  would  welcome  a  dis- 
cussion of  larger  issues.  It  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
these  discussions  may  pave  the  way 
to  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  Government  as  to  both  the 
interpretation  and  application  of 
Article  XXVII  of  the  Constitution 
and  as  to  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  Americans  and  the  satisfaction  of 
their  just  claims,  which  will  lead  to 
early  recognition.  Meanwhile,  of 
course,  the  radicals  will  as  usual  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  the  oil  men  and 
prate  about  their  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  our  southern  neighbor  and 
their  exploitation  of  her  riches. 

'T'HE  National  Conference  on  Un- 
employment  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Washington  at  an  early  date  will 
be  confronted  with  a  very  diflicult 
situation.  Already  between  five  and 
SL\  million  persons  are  out  of  work, 
and  the  slackening  of  farm  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  of  canning  and 
sugar  factories  and  other  activities 
subsidiarj-  to  agriculture,  will  soon 
drive  many  more  laborers  to  the 
cities,  which  normally  have,  during 
the  winter  months,  all  the  unem- 
ployed that  they  can  handle.  The 
Government,  capital,  and  labor  will 
be  represented  at  the  Conference, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  parties 
will  put  aside  their  differences,  and 
will  modify  the  rigidity  of  their 
principles,  in  order  to  meet  the 
emergency  in  the  proper  spirit.  As 
to  what  the  representatives  can  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  they  will 
probably  unite  in  exhorting  business 
men  to  carry  on  as  usual,  and,  where 
possible,  to  expand  their  operations 
in  expectation  of  better  times  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  this  is,  of  cour.'^e, 
the  doubt  as  to  whether  liquidation 
has  yet  run  its  course,  for  it  is  hard 
to  do  business  on  a  falling  market. 
In  view  of  such  obstacle.'*  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  rep re.se n tat ives  of 
labor  shall  meet  the  employers  half 
way,  until  the  bad  corner  can  be 
turned.  If  they  do,  they  will  lose 
nothing  in  the  long  run.  Apart  from 
this,  the  most  promising  remedy  that 


has  been  suggested  is  the  carrying 
on  of  construction  work  of  one  kind 
and  another,  esperially  in  Southern 
regions,  where  the  winter  climate  is 
relatively  mild.  The  railways,  if 
properly  backeil  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment, can  do  much  along  this  line. 
Then,  too,  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  Governments  will  doubtless  be 
advised  to  make  permanent  and 
profitable  improvements  —  roads, 
bridges,  irrigation  and  drainage 
works,  harbor  improvements  and  the 
like  —  so  as  to  obviate,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  need  for  direct  relief. 
Yet  after  all  has  been  said  and  done, 
we  are  likely  to  see  long  bread  lines 
in  many  cities  before  the  winter  is 
over. 

TN  A  TIME  of  unemployment  and 
wide-spread  distress  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  as  to  whether 
the  popular  maxim,  "work  and 
save,"  is  still  valid,  or  whether  it 
should  not  be  suspended  for  the  time 
being  in  favor  of  more  liberal  spend- 
ing and  giving.  John  Stuart  Mill 
used  to  say,  paradoxically  :  "Demand 
for  commodities  is  not  demand  for 
labor" ;  but  certainly,  if  many  people 
were  to  stop  spending  just  now, 
business  would  be  worse  than  it  is 
and  there  would  be  less  demand  for 
labor.  Conversely,  if  people  who 
have  purchasing  power,  either  in 
cash  or  in  credit,  would  spend  more 
freely  during  the  coming  winter, 
business  would  improve  and  there 
would  be  fewer  unemployed.  The 
truth  is  that  demand  for  commodities 
i.s  demand  for  labor,  but  the  buying 
of  some  commodities  does,  in  the  long 
run,  employ  more  labor  than  the  buy- 
ing of  others.  What  Mill  really 
meant  to  say  was  that  it  is  better  to 
spend  more  on  permanent  sources 
of  satisfaction  and  revenue  than  on 
the  pleasure  of  a  day  or  an  hour, 
which  is  sage  advice.  But  the 
present  emergency  is  —  let  us  hope 
—  a  short-time,  not  a  long-time  af- 
fair; and,  although  some  forms  of 
spending  are  better  than  others,  this 
is  no  time  to  advise  undue  frugality 
on  the  part  of  people  who  can  per- 
fectly well  afford  to  spend,  or  who 
might  give  of  their  surplus  so  that 
others  may  spend. 


r>EADERS  have  written  on  one  or 
^  two  occasions  to  ask  why  we 
have  never  shown  warmth  towards 
the  project  of  Irish  independence, 
holding  that  the  idea  behind  it  is 
comparable  with  that  which  resulted 
in  the  American  Republic.  As  this 
view  is  shared  by  many  persons  to 
whom  the  Irish  problem  appears  in 
the  simplest  terms,  it  is  well  to  point 
out  a  few  of  its  complexities.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  day  to  consider 
Irish  aspirations  entirely  apart  from 
the  age-long  struggle.  The  most  that 
Ireland's  great  Nationalist  leaders 
hoped  for  in  the  past  was  an  ar- 
rangement which  would  place  that 
country  on  an  equality  with  the  Brit- 
ish Dominions.  And  in  spite  of  all  the 
recent  talk  about  self-determination 
— a  conception  which  in  practice  has 
done  quite  as  much  to  confuse  as  to 
clarify  political  philosophy  —  the 
Irish  problem  can  not  be  bodily 
yanked  out  of  its  former  setting.  So 
to  deal  with  it  would  be  to  create  for 
England  a  precedent  which  might 
conceivably  shake  her  entire  Empire. 
For  if  complete  independence  were 
to  be  granted  to  Ireland,  what  would 
prevent  any  or  all  of  the  Dominions 
from  asking  for  similar  concessions? 
Gi-anting  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  they  are  all  entitled  to  complete 
independence,  the  world  in  its  present 
unsettled  state,  let  alone  England,  is 
certainly  not  prepared  for  the  addi- 
tional complexity  of  a  British  Empire 
broken  up  into  bits.  We  have  not 
mentioned  the  most  vital  considera- 
tion of  all,  geographical  position,  but 
have,  we  trust,  touched  on  certain 
phases  which  in  themselves  should 
give  pause  to  any  who  see  in  the  pro- 
ject of  an  Irish  Republic  a  very 
simple  question  of  right  and  wrong. 

npHE  peace  treaty  between  the  So- 
cialists  and  the  Fascisti,  signed  in 
Rome  on  August  3,  may,  at  least  mod- 
erate, even  if  it  does  not  conclude, 
the  brutal  strife  which  these  parties 
have  been  waging  against  each  other. 
It  may,  moreover,  impress  its  lesson 
upon  the  radical  and  "liberal"  ele- 
ments in  the  United  States.  That 
lesson,  older  than  Nineveh,  but  inter- 
mittently forgotten  by  new-worlders  J 
generally,  is  that  "direct  action"  is  a     " 
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game  that  more  than  one  can  play. 
In  days  not  so  long  ago  the  Socialists, 
Communists,  and  Anarchists  of  Italy 
were  wont  to  give  frequent  and  dra- 
matic exhibitions  of  what  is  colloqui- 
ally known  as  "rough-house."  They 
sought  by  these  methods  to  impress 
upon  the  rest  of  Italy  their  demands 
for  what  they  termed  liberty,  equal- 
ity, fraternity,  peace,  and  justice. 
The  effect  in  Italy  was  one  thing,  the 
effect  in  certain  circles  in  America 
quite  another.  One  could  search  in 
vain  the  columns  of  all  of  our  organs 
of  radicalism,  "liberalism,"  or  what 
you  will,  for  any  specific  denunciation 
of  these  tactics.  Usually,  in  these 
journals,  the  comment  was  that  of  at 
least  implied  approval.  Were  not 
these  tactics  noble  illustrations  of  the 
"revolutionary  working-class  spirit" 
of  Italy?  Did  they  not  bode  ill  for 
capitalism  and  all  its  works?  And 
were  they  not  eloquent  evidences  of 
the  better  day  to  be?  They  were  all 
that — and  something  beyond.  But 
when  these  tactics  grew  intolerable  to 
the  rest  of  Italy,  and  up  came  the 
Fascisti  with  the  proof  that  they 
could  retaliate  with  even  greater  vio- 
lence, our  forward-looking  press 
changed  its  tune.  The  Fascisti  were 
a  thoroughly  bad  lot,  no  better  than 
Ku-Kluxers,  Night  Riders,  and  such 
like,  and  their  tactics  an  affront  to 
civilization.  And  as  the  Fascisti  have 
now  forced  the  Socialists  to  a  stipu- 
lated peace,  the  glamor  of  "direct  ac- 
tion" is  again,  for  the  time  being, 
dispelled. 

wrHAT  lost  the  English  coal  miners 
"  their  strike?  asked  the  execu- 
tives at  the  recent  annual  conference 
at  Llandudno,  and  they  answered 
their  own  question  with  an  admirable 
clarity  and  precision.  There  were 
several  causes,  but  the  one  which  was 
decisive  was  the  alienation  of  public 
sympathy  through  the  withdrawal  of 
the  safety  men  from  the  mines.  Both 
Herbert  Smith,  the  acting  president, 
and  Frank  Hodges,  the  secretary,  em- 
phasized this  point.  The  destruction 
of  property  during  a  labor  dispute, 
though  highly  commended  as  a  tactic 
by  a  certain  sort  of  labor  leaders  and 
thrillingly  applauded  by  the  parlor 
revolutionists,  is  not  yet  a  virtue  in 


the  eyes  of  the  general  public.  With 
most  sections  of  the  public — prole- 
tarian as  well  as  professional,  petty 
boui-geois  and  capitalistic — there  is 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  capitalist 
property,  no  matter  who  owns  it,  is 
social.  It  is  the  means  by  which  so- 
cial wealth  is  created,  and  its  de- 
struction or  impairment  is  a  loss  in 
which  all  share.  Society  may,  or 
may  not,  in  time  make  revolutionary 
changes  in  its  forms  of  ownership ; 
but  nothing  can  conceivably  be  gained 
for  any  class  or  section  by  sabotage- 
ing  the  industrial  plant  by  which  the 
world  lives.  The  proletarian  radicals, 
the  parlor  revolutionists,  and  the  edi- 
tors of  uplift  may  some  time  learn 
this  rather  obvious  fact;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  rest  of  the  world 
recognizes  it,  and  every  attempt  to 
disregard  it  inevitably  reacts  against 
the  violators. 

TT  was  a  moving  appeal  which  the 
recent  Detroit  convention  of  the 
Socialist  party  of  America  sent  out 
to  the  faithful  for  funds.  The  na- 
tional office  was  $21,000  in  debt, 
creditors  were  importunate  and  peev- 
ish, and  something  substantial  had 
to  be  done  at  once.  A  minimum  of 
$20,000  was  asked  for,  and  a  quota 
of  the  sum  was  fixed  for  each  State. 
"We  must  have  the  money,  or  stop 
the  show,"  read,  in  effect,  the  appeal. 
"We  raise  this  minimum  of  $20,000 
within  not  more  than  thirty  days  or 
the  National  Office  quits  its  activities 
and  closes  its  doors."  But,  in  spite  of 
the  tragic  alternative  threatened,  the 
fund  has  not  been  raised.  About  a 
quarter  of  it  has  come  to  hand,  but 
where  the  other  three-quarters  is  to 
come  from  not  the  vdsest  of  the  So- 
cialist leaders  is  able  to  guess.  Will 
the  national  office  quit?  According 
to  its  own  solemn  warning  it  ought 
already  to  have  disappeared,  but  at 
last  accounts  it  was  still  desperately 
holding  out.  The  propaganda  of  pro- 
Germanism  and  pro-Bolshevism  has, 
in  this  case,  brought  poor  returns; 
and,  though  circumstances  have  re- 
cently forced  the  party  to  discard  its 
pro-Bolshevism  and  to  denounce  the 
leaders  of  the  Third  International, 
the  action  comes  too  late  to  help  a 
distressingly  bad  situation. 


/  iUR  Chadbandian  contemporary 
^^  gladdens  us  with  this  gem :  "The 
New  Republic  has  steadily  main- 
tained a  friendly  and  hopeful  attitude 
toward  President  Obregon."  We  do 
not  question  the  assertion.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  point  out  the  art  with 
which  for  so  long  a  time  it  dissembled 
its  deep  regard,  the  restraint  with 
which  it  avoided  an  acknowledgment. 
For,  if  one  judges  by  the  printed 
word,  the  New  Republic's  man  was 
Carranza,  and  nobody  else  counted. 
All  it  could  see  in  Obregon  was  one  of 
a  cabal  of  rebellious  generals,  wag- 
ing a  petroleum-lubricated  campaign 
against  the  savior  of  Mexico.  It 
could  see  no  signs  of  a  successful 
revolution,  and  the  event  brought 
forth  from  it  an  exclamation  of 
amazement.  For  weeks  thereafter, 
though  it  accepted  de  la  Huerta,  it 
sternly  forbore  to  say  anything  of 
Obregon  which  even  the  most  per- 
spicacious of  its  readers  could  inter- 
pret as  either  friendly  or  hopeful. 
But  all  this,  we  now  learn,  was 
merely  journalistic  coyness.  The 
New  Republic  was  true  to  Obregon 
from  the  start. 

'T^HERE  is  fashion  in  words  and 
phrases  as  well  as  in  dress,  which 
is  not  strange.  It  is  just  now  the 
fashion  for  bankers  and  other  finan- 
cial people  to  talk  of  "frozen"  assets 
and  credits,  as  though  property  could 
really  freeze  in  such  weather  as  this. 
Yet  commercial  bankers,  whose  lia- 
bilities are  mostly  of  the  pay-or-de- 
mand  variety,  love  quick  or  liquid  as- 
sets which  they  can  turn  into  cash — 
the  most  liquid  of  all — at  a  moment's 
notice,  or,  at  the  latest,  in  thirty, 
sixty,  or  ninety  days.  Crops  are 
raised  for  the  market ;  goods  are  made 
to  sell ;  and  the  national  income,  which 
is  our  daily  bread,  our  clothes,  our 
shelter,  comes  to  us  in  a  thousand 
streams.  But  when  the  streams 
freeze  up.  their  flow  is  retarded  or 
stopped  altogether,  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers are  deprived  of  the  things 
they  need.  The  producers  cannot  get 
their  pay,  and  the  bankers  cannot 
liquidate  their  bills.  The  great  puzzle 
is  to  find  out  what  causes  the  streams 
to  freeze  and  how  to  make  them  thaw 
out  again  without  inundation. 
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Nationalism    and    En- 
liufli toned  Selfishness 

T  AST  week,  under  the  caption  of 
^  "Washington  and  the  World's  De- 
sire," we  discussed  the  cominp  Con- 
ference at  Washingrton  in  general 
terms,  pointing  out  its  large  import- 
ance and  its  splendid  possibilities. 
We  laid  especial  emphasis  on  two 
main  conditions  which  we  deem  es- 
sential for  success:  first,  that  an  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  confidence  should 
be  established,  a  task  which  in  no 
small  degree  depends  upon  the  press ; 
and  second,  that  the  settlement  of  the 
concrete  problems  which  are  the  un- 
derlying concern  of  the  Conference 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  jus- 
tice rather  than  of  bargaining.  We 
realize  that  the  character  of  this  ap- 
peal will  cause  some  to  charge  us 
with  being  visionaries,  a  charge 
which  is  the  less  palatable  to  us  be- 
cause we  have  in  the  past  had  occa- 
sion to  impeach  many  a  scheme  for 
world  peace  or  social  betterment  that 
seemed  to  rest  on  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial than  impractical  idealism. 
This  appeal,  however,  we  believe  to 
be  intensely  practical,  for  it  is  made 
not  to  altruism,  but  to  enlightened 
egoism.  There  are  proposed  no  ideal- 
istic formulas,  such  as  self-deter- 
mination or  what  not,  by  which  to 
make  world  settlements. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
conference,  public  or  private,  can 
achieve  satisfactory'  results  or  con- 
clude valid  and  lasting  agreements 
unless  the  participants  meet  on  a 
common  ground  of  respect  for  each 
other's  honest}'  of  purpose  and  ap- 
proach the  points  at  issue  in  a  spirit 
of  fair  play.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  this  of  the  coming  Conference. 
The  delegates  are  not  ingenuous 
youths  to  be  swayed  by  generous 
emotions  contrary'  to  the  interests 
they  represent;  neither  are  they 
sharpers  and  pickpockets,  as  one 
might  be  led  to  infer  from  some  of 
the  pre-judgments  of  correspondents 
and  editors.  Good  sense  and  enlight- 
ened national  self-interest  demand 
that  the  stage  be  set  as  for  a  friendly 
suit  in  which  the  ablest  legal  counsel 
is  engaged  to  seek  a  sound  and  last- 


ing adjudication,  rather  than  a  litiga- 
tion in  which  unscrupulous  advocates 
strive  to  score  an  advantage  fair  or 
foul.  The  old  diplomacy  must  pass, 
not  because  human  nature  has 
changed,  but  becau.-ie  we  have  become 
more  practical  and  far-sighted.  It  is 
no  longer  good  politics. 

To  ask  that  the  principle  of  justice 
be  accepted  as  the  basis  for  making 
.settlements  is  neither  to  seek  the  mil- 
lennium nor  to  indulge  in  empty  gen- 
eralities; it  is  to  recognize  an  ad- 
vance that  is  taking  place  in  the 
enlightened  selfishness  that  actuates 
nations  as  it  actuates  individuals. 
We  are  harking  back  to  the  notable 
achievement  of  Elihu  Root  at  the 
Second  Hague  Conference,  when  his 
enunciation  of  this  principle  of  jus- 
tice as  the  basis  of  decisions  and  its 
acceptance  marked  an  important  ad- 
vance in  the  conception  of  interna- 
tional law  and  its  sanction.  It 
signified  a  departure  from  a  view  of 
international  law  as  a  code  of  inter- 
national politeness  or  a  body  of  pre- 
cedents devoid  of  the  sanction  of 
force,  the  sanction  of  the  police  power 
behind  municipal  law.  It  accepted 
the  principle  of  the  sanction  of  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind,  the  principle 
which  Germany  violated  to  her  cost. 

The  evolution  of  governing  ideas  of 
equity  and  morality  in  individual  re- 
lationships, expressed  in  law  and  en- 
forced by  police  authority  to  be  sure, 
but  in  reality  by  public  opinion,  has 
been  a  slow  process,  an  age-long  evo- 
lution from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
selfishness.  For  a  century  we  have 
been  able  to  observe  the  same  process 
working  out  in  the  relationships  and 
conduct  of  corporations.  This  pro- 
cess, which  was  exceedingly  slow  for 
a  long  time,  has  in  recent  years  made 
rapid  strides,  and  to-day  there  is  a 
potent  sense  of  equity  and  justice,  an 
ethical  code  of  corporations  and  their 
relations  with  the  public.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  attitude  toward 
railway  rebates.  It  was  not  so  long 
ago  that  it  was  considered  simply 
clever  busine.ss  to  secure  preferential 
treatment  through  a  pull  with  the 
directors  of  a  railroad ;  tn-day  it  is  re- 
pugmant  to  our  .sense  of  justice.  Ob- 
viously this  development  of  the  ethics 
of  corporate  relations  has  lagged  far 


behind  the  ethics  of  individual  con- 
duct, but  it  is  a  very  real  force.  Simi- 
larly there  is  developing  an  analogous 
ethical  sense  in  the  relations  of  na- 
tions, a  recognition  of  moral  prin- 
ciples and  a  respect  for  the  conscience 
of  mankind  that  is  becoming  an  ever 
stronger  sanction  for  international 
law.  The  greatest  adver.se  influence 
to  this  was  Prussianism,  which  held 
that  a  nation  was  bound  by  no  law 
save  that  of  force,  a  view  that  con- 
ceived of  the  world  as  made  up  of 
mutually  antagonistic  groups,  each 
striving  to  survive  by  the  domination 
or  extermination  of  its  neighbors. 
The  primitive  and  barbaric  fallacy  of 
Prussianism  brought  its  logical  pun- 
ishment, and  the  world  is  now  ready 
to  take  a  step  forward  in  its  concep- 
tion of  international  relations.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference to  make  good  this  advance. 
Particularly  in  the  settlement  of  the 
three  great  and  vital  questions  of  the 
safeguarding  of  the  integrity  of 
China,  the  trusteeship  of  the  inter- 
ests of  Russia  during  the  period  of 
her  disability,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
Japan's  needs  for  an  outlet  for  her 
surplus  population,  will  come  its 
unique  opportunity. 

The  formal  replies  of  acceptance 
thus  far  received  breathe  a  fine  spirit 
of  high  purpose,  loyal  cooperation, 
and  hopefulness.  We  do  not  share  the 
views  of  those  who  profess  to  see  in 
them  merely  perfunctory  expressions 
of  amity  and  good  will  which  serve  to 
conceal  an  attitude  of  cynical  scepti- 
cism. Such  is  not  the  mood  of  these 
Governments  to-day,  and  we  prefer 
to  accept  the  replies  as  expressions  of 
a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Our  Government  did  not  sum- 
mon the  Conference  from  any  ul- 
terior or  ignoble  motive,  and  we  see 
no  reason  for  not  giving  our  guests 
credit  for  sincerity  and  good  faith  in 
their  acceptance,  for  they  have  even 
more  at  stake  than  we. 

With  reference  to  the  actual  con- 
duct of  the  Conference  a  trivial  and 
irrelevant  issue  has  been  raised  in 
Congress  and  more  or  less  re-echoed 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  the 
issue  of  the  .secrecy  or  publicity  of  its 
proceedings    and     negotiations.      It 
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would  of  course  be  impertinent  and 
insulting  to  the  foreign  Governments 
concerned  for  the  Senate  to  attempt 
to  impose  upon  the  Conference  any 
such  condition  as  that  of  publicity  or 
to  determine  the  methods  of  its  de- 
liberations. That  is  a  matter  which 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  must  rest 
entirely  with  the  Conference  itself. 
Success  is  conditioned  upon  frank- 
ness and  plain  speaking,  and  this  is 
possible  only  if  the  delegates  have  the 
assurance  that  confidences  will  not  be 
violated.  Make  these  discussions 
public,  and  each  delegate  must  per- 
force address  his  words  not  to  his 
fellow  delegates,  but  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen, which  means  of  course  play- 
ing to  the  gallery  and  getting  further 
and  further  from  any  agreement. 
The  general  trend  of  the  negotiations 
will  naturally  be  kno\\Ti  and  it  will  be 
to  the  interest  of  the  delegates  as  a 
whole  to  keep  the  public  informed  as 
to  progress.  It  is  not  conceivable 
that  the  Conference  should  attempt  to 
effect  any  secret  agreements  or 
treaties — the  United  States  could  not 
be  a  party  to  any  such  by  reason  of 
Constitutional  limitations,  and  the 
other  nations  are  not  likely  to  jeop- 
ardize future  good  relations  with  us 
by  attempting  this  behind  our  back. 
The  agitation  against  "secrecy"  set 
on  foot  by  Senators  Borah  and  Har- 
rison strikes  us  as  actuated  by  cheap 
demagoguery,  or  more  likely  is  the 
result  of  sheer  ignorance. 

It  is  already  indicated  that  the 
participating  countries  will  send  to 
Washington  imposing  delegations 
headed  by  men  of  great  prominence. 
And,  certainly,  President  Harding 
will  net  repeat  Mr.  Wilson's  error  of 
naming  a  mediocre  delegation.  Sec- 
retajy  Hughes  will  naturally  head  the 
American  d<;legation  and  Senator 
Lodge,  as  Chaii'man  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  will 
properly  be  included.  We  should  like 
to  see  also  the  names  of  Elihu  Root 
and  George  Sutherland  "among  those 
present."  And  when  the  President 
turns  to  the  Democratic  side,  may  we 
respectfully  ask  him  to  consider  the 
names  of  John  W.  Davis  and  Norman 
H.  Davis,  as  men  singularly  qualified 
by  character,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence for  the  high  task. 


The  German  Treaty 

'X'HE  signing  of  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  has  not 
caused  the  uproar  which  was  pre- 
dicted by  the  devoted  followers  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  thought  of 
such  a  separate  peace  was  held  by 
some  whose  views  were  continually 
heard  to  be  so  ridiculous  that  they 
refused  to  entertain  it.  Picture  the 
difficulties  of  negotiating  a  separate 
treaty,  and  only  fancy  how  Germany 
would  ease  off  the  case  against  her- 
self; imagine  how  our  allies  would 
feel  to  be  thus  deserted !  These  were 
some  of  the  exclamations  uttered  by 
those  who  meant  to  force  the  League 
down  our  throats  willy  nilly. 

Well,  the  treaty  has  been  negoti- 
ated with  consummate  ease;  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  coming  to  us 
under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  are 
guaranteed  to  us  still,  and  we  ai-e  re- 
leased from  the  sweeping  obligations 
prescribed  by  the  League  Covenant ; 
there  has  been  no  cry  of  despair  by 
the  Allies  that  the  United  States  has 
deserted  them ;  there  is  in  this  coun- 
try a  general  feeling  of  relief  that  an 
anomalous  state  of  war  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  peace  treaty  which  per- 
mits Germany  and  the  United  States 
to  go  about  the  business  of  handling 
the  confusion  attendant  on  the  war. 
In  short,  the  impression  is  very  real 
that  our  State  Department  is  again 
operating  in  ways  that  the  plain 
American  can  easily  understand  and 
approve. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  tne 
methods  now  being  employed  by 
Secret f.ry  Hughes  are  bringing  u.',  Id 
a  moe  solid  international  ur.der- 
standing  than  could  have  been 
efrotted  by  the  operation  of  all  Mr. 
V/'lson's  world-sweeping  formulas. 
Americans  are  easily  stirred  by  the 
(j'pression  of  noble  generalities;  but 
their  genius  has  lain  in  the  concrete. 
And  Mr.  Wilson,  though  professing 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ma- 
jority sentiment  of  the  country, 
clearly  misread  it  in  attempting  at 
Versailles  to  remake  the  world,  in- 
stead of  attending  first  to  the  more 
immediate  business  in  hand.  In  the 
first  issue  of  this  journal  we  pointed 
out  the  mistake  of  intertwining  the 


treaty  and  the  Covenant,  believing 
that  any  attempt  to  effect  a  union  of 
the  nations  should  be  postponed  until 
it  could  be  undertaken  more  deliber- 
ately and  in  the  absence  of  the  pan- 
icky fears  and  suspicions  which  were 
the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  war. 

How  mistaken  the  adopted  plan 
was,  is,  in  our  judgment,  now  becom- 
ing clear.  Suppose  the  treaty  to  have 
been  drawn  up  in  the  winter  of  1918- 
19.  As  it  stands,  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles is  not  perfect,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  have 
been  more  objectionable,  so  far  as 
practical  settlements  are  concerned, 
if  drav^Ti  up  unencumbered  by  the 
Covenant.  The  important  point  is 
that  such  a  treaty  would  have  been 
promptly  signed  by  the  United 
States,  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  also  have  been  willing  to  assist 
the  Allies  in  executing  the  terms. 
For  why  not?  This  engagement 
would  not  have  committed  the  United 
States  to  any  broad  policy  of  med- 
dling in  European  affairs,  but  would 
have  indicated  merely  that  the  coun- 
try meant  to  finish  the  job  which  it 
began  on  April  6,  1917. 

What  a  contrast  the  spring  of  1919 
would  have  presented  to  what  actu- 
ally went  on  in  that  season !  There 
would  have  been  differences,  no 
doubt,  as  to  the  best  ways  of  making 
Germany  live  up  to  the  peace-terms. 
But  there  would  at  least  have  been 
the  picture  of  the  United  States 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  its 
allies  on  a  job  which  all  would  have 
admitted  had  to  be  done.  And  this 
cooperation  might,  quite  conceivably, 
'lave  prepared  the  United  States  for 
the  consideration  of  some  permanent 
agreement  looking  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  If,  after  all  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  past  two  years  and 
more,  we  are  approaching  a  disarma- 
ment conference  without  misgivings, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  our  coopera- 
tion with  the  Allies  under  the  plan 
here  outlined  as  a  sequel  to  the  war 
would  have  made  us  even  more  ready 
for  it.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  over- 
look the  part  which  IVIr.  Wilson 
played  in  warming  our  hearts  to  the 
idea  of  a  secure,  world-wide  peace. 
But  the  American  people  had  already 
been  made  sick  of  war  by  the  tre- 
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mendous  calamity  through  which 
they  and  their  allies  had  just  passed; 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  infer  that 
without  his  high  utterances  the  coun- 
try would  have  fallen  back  into  the 
old  ways  of  pre-war  times. 

What  actually  happened  in  the 
spring  of  1919  makes  melancholy 
reading  now.  The  American  people 
were  asked  to  join  a  League  of  Na- 
tions which  the  European  Powers  had 
accepted  only  because,  through  it, 
they  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
President  American  cooperation  in 
settling  the  world's  affairs.  Although 
they  had  been  eager  to  turn  to  the 
treaty  first,  in  the  manner  which  we 
have  indicated,  by  the  interposition 
of  one  man,  speaking  confusedly  for 
the  most  mighty  nation  on  earth,  they 
were  lured  into  the  broader  pro- 
gramme. There  followed  the  bitter 
struggle  in  the  Senate  and  the  repu- 
diation of  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  election 
of  1920.  Meanwhile,  suspicions  of 
England  and  France  were  engen- 
dered by  the  speeches  of  extremists, 
and  even  the  President  unmistakably 
slapped  France  in  the  face  by  refer- 
ring to  her  as  a  militaristic  nation.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Allies  felt  that 
they  had  been  deserted  by  America 
and  that  the  feelings  of  warm  friend- 
ship, as  towards  comrades  working 
with  a  single  purpose,  had  altogether 
di.sappeared. 

All  this  might  have  been  avoided  if 
the  plan  had  been  followed  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  treaty  first.  The  friend- 
ships and  common  understandings 
bred  of  the  war  would  then  have  been 
con.solidated,  and  our  work  alongside 
the  Allies  in  attending  to  the  settle- 
ment."? which  were  necessarj'  to  make 
a  peace  treaty  ."^cure  would  have  fur- 
ni.shed  Americans  with  the  interna- 
tional outlook  which  is  so  nece.ssary 
at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Wilson — 
despite  his  many  inspiring  ideals — 
willed  otherwi.se,  and  by  his  self- 
will  retarded  the  progre.ss  of  the 
world  enormously.  Americans  are  at 
length  beginning  to  appreciate  what 
a  magnificent  record  thi.*?  country 
might  have  made  for  it.self  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  if  .some  one  of 
Mr.  Hughes's  talent  and  common 
sense  had  been  our  plenipotentiary  at 
Paris. 


VVa^es  and  Fneni- 
ployinent 

ALTHOUGH  there  are  millions  of 
unemployed  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  with  the  prospect 
of  much  distre.ss  during  the  coming 
winter,  Mr.  Gompers  protests  against 
any  more  cutting  of  wages  until  the 
cost  of  living  comes  down.  Business 
men  retort  that  the  cost  of  living  can 
not  come  down  as  it  should  until 
wages  have  been  still  further  re- 
duced. Thus,  in  the  centre  of  a 
vicious  circle  stand  the  agents  of  un- 
employed labor  and  unsalable  goods, 
solemnly  bowing  to  each  other  and 
saying,  "after  you,  Alphonse,"  "after 
you,  Gaston,"  the  while  readjustment 
of  business  waits  until  they  can  agree 
on  the  order  of  precedence. 

Our  foreign  customers,  upon  whom 
we  have  always  depended  to  buy  our 
surplus,  and  to  whom  we  have  ex- 
tended enormous  credits  in  recent 
years,  have  had  no  such  compunction 
about  breaking  the  deadlock.  They 
have  tried  to  reduce  their  buying  and 
increase  their  selling,  so  that  they 
might  begin  to  pay  their  debts  and 
check  the  demoralization  in  rates  of 
exchange.  As  a  result  of  this,  there 
has  been  in  this  country  a  tremendous 
drop  in  prices  of  cotton,  wheat,  and 
other  agricultural  products ;  and,  al- 
though the  farmers  were  selling  be- 
low cost,  they  had  to  take  their  losses, 
since  the  crop  of  1920  had  been  har- 
vested and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  holding  it  over  to  another 
.season.  Fortunately  for  the  farmers, 
they  were  able  to  raise  this  year's 
crop  at  lower  co.sts;  for  they  have 
done  more  work  than  usual  them- 
selves, and  what  labor  they  have  em- 
ployed has  cost  them  far  less  than 
last  year — in  many  cases  not  more 
than  half  as  much.  If  agricultural 
labor  had  been  unionized  and  had  in- 
sisted on  standard  wages  and  hours, 
much  land  would  have  remained  un- 
tilled,  crops  would  have  been  less  and 
prices  higher,  and  many  more  la- 
borers would  have  been  out  of  work. 
The  slump  in  foreign  buying  has 
affected  our  manufacturers  also, 
though  in  a  somewhat  different  way; 
because,  as  prices  fell,  and  it  was  not 


easy  to  reduce  wages  and  other  costs, 
it  was  yet  possible  to  run  factories  on 
part  time  or  to  close  down  altogether. 
In  this  way  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
finished  products  was,  in  many  cases, 
retarded,  although  the  prices  of  raw 
materials  were  still  further  de- 
pressed, and  the  number  of  the  un- 
employed increased.  While  it  would 
be  unfair  to  blame  the  unions  for  all 
of  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  so  far  as  they  have  prevented  rea- 
sonable adjustment  of  wages — such 
as  h'as  taken  place  in  agriculture — 
they  have  made  it  difficult  for  the 
manufacturers  to  reduce  prices,  to 
hold  their  share  of  foreign  trade,  to 
keep  their  works  running  and  their 
laborers  employed. 

At  the  present  time,  our  European 
customers,  with  all  their  debt  and 
poverty,  and  the  American  farmers, 
with  large  crops  but  lessened  pur- 
chasing power,  have  the  whip-hand 
and  are  making  the  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  laborers  come  to 
terms.  It  is  a  buyer's  market,  and 
the  sellers  of  both  goods  and  services 
must  cut  their  prices,  if  they  wish  to 
sell.  Assuming  that  the  necessary 
financial  arrangements  can  and  will 
be  made,  the  foreign  market  can  still 
absorb  the  normal  surplus  from  farm 
and  factory,  but  at  prices  fixed  by 
competition  in  a  world  market.  The 
farmers  can  still  buy  manufactured 
goods  and  coal  and  railway  transpor- 
tation much  as  usual,  but  at  prices 
that  bring  these  things  within  their 
reach.  In  brief,  when  the  prices  of 
goods  and  services  come  down  to  the 
liquidation  point  they  will  be  sold,  but 
until  then  there  will  be  surplus 
stocks,  idle  factories,  and  laborers 
unemployed. 

Mr.  Gompers's  objection  to  further 
reduction  of  wages  on  the  ground 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  still  high, 
especially  in  rents,  has  much  force, 
and  yet  the  case  of  rents  is  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  diflliculties 
involved  in  readju.';tment.  Rents  are 
high  because  houses  are  scarce, 
houses  are  scarce  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  materials  and  labor;  and 
building  is  not  likely  to  be  resumed 
on  a  large  scale  until  these  costs  go 
down  .still  further,  or  until  the  la- 
borers, e.'»pecially  those  in  the  build- 
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iiig  trades,  determine  to  give  a  fair 
(lay's  work  for  whatever  wages  they 
may  receive.  Indeed,  a  revival  in 
building  just  now  would  do  much 
to  reduce  unemployment  during  the 
coming  wintei-,  and  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  housing  prob- 
lem. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Gompers  says  that 
labor  is  not  a  commodity,  that  wages 
should  be  determined  by  needs,  and 
that  wage-reduction  means  reduction 
in  purchasing  power  which  will  re- 
turn as  a  boomerang  upon  the  busi- 
ness men,  whose  goods  the  laborers 
will  be  unable  to  buy.  All  this  is  too 
academic  and  theoretical  for  the 
present  emergency — and  not  good 
theory  at  that.  With  all  due  respect 
to  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  Clayton  Act, 
it  must  be  said  that  labor  is  a  com- 
modity in  so  far  as  it  is  bought  and 
sold,  and  that  no  valid  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  labor  and  the 
product  of  labor,  both  of  which  are 
affected  with  a  human  interest.  Also, 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  wages  according 
to  needs  at  a  time  like  this,  without 
regard  to  the  employers'  ability  to 
pay  and  the  customers'  ability  to  buy. 
Then,  too,  the  decrease  in  purchasing 
power  caused  by  a  reduction  in  wages 
sufficient  to  absorb  most  of  the  unem- 
ployed would  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  increase  in  purchasing  power  of 
those  now  unemployed  and  by  the  in- 
creasing value  of  money  wages  as 
production  should  augment  and  prices 
fall.  Such  drastic  liquidation  of  la- 
bor, however,  could  only  be  thought 
of  as  a  last  resort. 

So  now  the  farmers,  who  are  selling 
wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  corn  at 
forty  cents  a  bushel,  and  cotton  at 
twelve  cents  a  pound,  are  calling  upon 
the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
employees  of  every  kind,  who  have 
already  made  sacrifices,  to  go  still 
further  in  the  same  direction,  for  the 
general  good  and  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage. Whether  the  employers  and 
employees  go  one  after  the  other,  or 
all  together,  the  farmers  do  not  care, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  debate  too 
much  upon  the  order  of  their  going. 
If  Gaston  will  not  precede  Alphonse, 
nor  Alphonse  Gaston,  possibly  they 
can  arrange  a  sliding  scale  on  which 
they  may  go  arm  in  arm. 


The  Moplah  Rising 
and  Indian  Unrest 

'T'lIE  native  uprising  in  southwest 
India  along  the  Malabar  Coast, 
accompanied  by  general  looting  and 
violence  to  Europeans,  is  indicative 
of  more  or  less  general  unrest  in 
India,  but  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  Nationalist  movement. 
Doubtless  the  hand  of  Soviet  agita- 
tors is  to  be  seen  in  it,  as  well 
as  the  popular  effect  of  Gandhi's 
non-cooperation  propaganda.  The 
Friends  of  Freedom  for  India,  an 
association  in  America  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  hostility  to 
England  and  incidentally  serving  the 
aims  of  Moscow,  gloat  over  the  up- 
rising and  see  in  it  a  blow  to  British 
prestige.  In  reality  the  Moplahs,  or 
Mohammedans  of  Arab  descent, 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
British  troops  to  attack  the  Hindus, 
rioting  in  mobs,  looting  municipal 
treasuries  and  private  shops,  and 
incidentally  doing  violence  to  Euro- 
peans. Although  caught  unawares, 
the  British  moved  quickly,  and  the 
latest  reports  indicate  that  order  is 
being  restored,  though  at  consider- 
able loss  of  life.  This  outbreak 
throws  light  on  a  phase  of  the 
British  occupation  of  India  little 
understood  by  the  public  in  America, 
where  there  is  much  glib  talk  of 
British  oppression  and  the  struggle 
for  freedom.  It  is  owing  to  the  im- 
portant task  performed  by  the 
British  Raj  of  keeping  the  Moham- 
medans and  Hindus  from  flying  at 
each  other's  throats  that  India  has 
enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  these 
many  years,  instead  of  the  inter- 
necine wars  that  ravaged  the  land 
from  north  to  south,  from  east  to 
west,  before  the  British  came.  It 
makes  one  shudder  to  picture  the 
desolation  and  bloodshed  that  would 
ensue  were  that  authority  to  be  with- 
drawn and  racial  and  religious  an- 
tagonisms given  full  swing. 

The  present  Moplah  uprising  is 
not  likely  to  advance  the  Nationalist 
movement  of  Gandhi.  It  is  rather 
calculated  to  cause  the  less  aggres- 
sive of  his  followers  to  pause  before 
the  prospect  of  civil  war  and  of  turn- 


ing from  King  Log  to  King  Stork. 
Gandhi  himself  is  showing  signs  of 
uncertainty  and  a  willingness  to 
compromise.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  leader,  whose  influence 
among  his  people  has  grown  to  large 
dimensions,  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
personal  force  and  character.  His 
reputation  is  that  of  a  holy  man,  a 
miracle-worker  and  prophet.  His 
programme,  however,  is  impractical, 
and  the  theory  he  has  announced  not 
only  of  non-cooperation  with  the 
British,  and  of  doing  away  with  all 
the  evidences  of  modern  civilization, 
such  as  railroads  and  machinery, 
telegraphs  and  printing  presses,  is 
beginning  to  meet  with  native  op- 
position. It  does  not  add  to  his 
prestige  that  he  himself  uses  an 
automobile  to  rush  about  India,  nor 
did  the  destruction  of  large  amounts 
of  British-made  textiles  at  Bombay 
the  other  day  produce  the  effect  in- 
tended. Furthermore,  the  period  of 
a  year  which  he  set  as  the  time  with- 
in which  he  was  to  achieve  his  ap- 
pointed task  of  driving  the  British 
out  of  India  lacks  but  a  couple  of 
months  of  completion,  and  the  pro- 
spects of  fulfillment  are  growing 
dim.  Those  who  know  Gandhi  per- 
sonally say  that  while  he  is  a  sincere 
fanatic  he  is  not  entirely  unreason- 
able and  that  he  is  suspectible  to  in- 
fluence on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
whom  he  takes  a  liking.  Thus,  they 
remark  that  personal  friendship  for 
Lord  Chelmsford  led  him  to  aid  in 
recruiting  for  the  war,  although  he 
is  by  profession  a  non-resistant 
pacifist.  Much,  therefore,  is  ex- 
pected of  his  intimate  private  inter- 
view with  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Read- 
ing. It  may  prove  to  be  more  ef- 
fective than  whole  armies  for  bring- 
ing peace  and  quiet  to  India. 
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What  tlie  World   Is  Uoin^r 


(The  followinR  i<  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  most  important  news  nf  tin-  world  for 
the  seven  days  ended  August  27.  | 

THE  WASHINGTON  CONFER- 
ENCE: Except  Italy,  the  Powers  in- 
vited to  take  pai^  in  the  Wa.shington 
Conference  have  accepted.  The  extraor- 
dinary cordiality  of  the  Japanese  note  of 
acceptance  is  seriously  qualified  l>y  the 
followintf: 

"The  Japanese  Government  Kindly  con- 
cur in  the  proposal  of  the  United  States 
that  the  scope  of  the  di.scussion  of  Pa- 
cific and  Far  Eastern  problems  shall  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  free  exchange  of 
views  prior  to  the  assembly  of  the  con- 
ference. They  hope  that  the  aycnda  of 
the  Conference  will  in  this  way  be  ar- 
ranged in  harmony  with  the  suggestion 
made  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Japa- 
nese Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  July 
26,  1921,  bearing  on  the  same  subject, 
in  order  that  the  labors  of  the  Confer- 
ence may  meet  speedily  with  the  fullest 
measure  of  successful  achievement." 

The  "suggestion"  is  as  follows:  "In 
order  to  insure  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Japanese  Government  deem 
it  advisable  that  introduction  into  the 
agenda  of  problems  such  as  are  of  sole 
concern  to  certain  particular  Powers 
or  such  matters  as  may  be  regarded  as 
accomplished  facts  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided." 

Now,  what  are  those  problems  and 
matters  which  "should  be  scrupulously 
avoided?"  An.swer  us  that.  Monsieur 
Quidnunc! 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE:  Is  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  rumored,  to  attend 
the  Washington  Conference  as  a  spec- 
tator? We  hope  so  for  the  Prince's  sake, 
provided  he  confines  himself  pretty 
closely  to  following  the  business  of  the 
Conference  and  can  e.scape  the  attentions 
of  American  .society,  which  dearly  loves 
a  prince.  Should  the  Prince  attend  and 
attend  strictly,  he  would  have  a  rare 
chance  for  a  close  look  at  statesmen  and 
statecraft  in  extraordinary  variety. 

No  prince,  we  suppose,  excepting 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  ever  had  such  ed- 
ucational opportunities  as  this  t2dward 
of  Wales  has  had.  But,  (harming  youth 
though  he  is,  we  have  fiftcn  wondered 
what  might  have  been  made  of  him  had 
Professor  MahafTy,  say,  or  .some  other 
like  him  of  nearly  the  first  cla.ss.  been 
his  private  tutor.  We  lH;lieve  Alexan- 
der's greatne.ss  largely  due  to  Aristotle's 
instruction.  The  Prince.ns  Elizal^eth  ( la- 
ter the  great  Queen)  was  rarely  taught. 
The  lofty  tone  of  so  many  Romans  of 
the  great  days  was  due  to  Grt't-k  tutors. 
We  offer  this  thought  to  those  who  dote 
(.11     H      <'.      \\'<'\\t.       TVk'     IliirriuM     Ktn|iiro 


maintained  itself  so  long  and,  on  the 
whole,  so  gloriously  Ijecause  of  the  great 
number  of  men  in  its  service  trained  in 
the  fine  intellectual  tradition  of  Greece. 

The  Dail  Eireann  has  unanimou.sly  re- 
jected the  proposals  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  de  Valera  proposes  to  ne- 
gotiate for  a  peace  "on  the  basis  of  the 
broad  guiding  principle  of  govenmienl 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed."  Noth- 
ing could  be  vaguer. 

Lloyd  George,  replying,  recites  the  rea- 
sons why  the  British  tJovernment  can  not 
for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  .sepa- 
ration of  Ireland  from  the  Empire.  If 
Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  colleagues  are 
willing  to  examine  with  him  how  far 
Irish  asi>irations  can  be  reconciletl  with 
the  principle  of  inclusion  of  Ireland  with- 
in the  Empire,  he  will  be  glad  to  meet 
them.  But  the  truce  is  precarious  be- 
cause of  hotheads.  He  can  not  continue 
the  correspondence  unless  Mr.  de  Valera 
will  come  to  a  point. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  encouraged  from 
noting  thai-Mr.  de  Valera  does  not  men- 
tion a  republic  and  Lloyd  George  does  not 
declare  that  he  will  make  no  further  con- 
cessions. The  precariousness  of  the 
truce  is  a  compelling  reason  why  Mr. 
de  Valera  should  state  the  Sinn  Fein  po- 
sition definitely. 

GERMANY:  A  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  has  been 
signed  by  Commissioner  IJresel  for  the 
United  States  and  the  German  Foreign 
Minister  for  Germany.  It  incorporates 
those  sections  of  the  recent  peace  declara- 
tion which  apply  to  Germany,  and  binds 
Germany  to  acceptance  thereof.  It  speci- 
fies those  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  by  which  the  United  States 
consents  to  be  bound,  and  from  which 
she  consents  to  profit,  and  those  by  which 
and  from  which  she  does  not  consent 
ditto.  "The  United  States  shall  not  be 
bound  by  any  action  taken  by  the  Leiigue 
of  Nations,  or  by  the  Council  or  the  As- 
sembly thereof,  unless  the  United  States 
shall  expressly  give  its  assent  to  such 
action."  The  treaty  merely  secures  rec- 
ognition by  Germany  of  our  rights  aris- 
ing out  of  the  war.  A  similar  treaty 
with  Austria  was  signed  during  the  past 
week,  and  another  with  Hungary  is  to  be 
concluded  this  week. 

Mathias  Erzberger  was  assassinated 
on  Friday.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
two  assassins  will  be  caught,  and  that 
the  Government  will  have  the  courage 
to  probe  the  affair  to  the  bottom.  Erz- 
berger is  thought  to  have  Warwick'd 
Wirlh  into  ortice,  to  have  inspired,  if 
not  to  have  formulated,  Wirth's  economic 
programme,  to  have  been  the  most  pow- 
erful champion  of  the  policy  of  energetic 
reparation    full'illment.      He   was   propos- 


ing to  emerge  from  the  retirement  into 
which  his  enemies  had  driven  him;  his 
|)ermanent  retirement  was  doubtless  the 
object  of  the  murder.  Whatever  his  char- 
acter (as  to  which  opinions  are  various), 
he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  minds 
of  Germany.  Not  impo.ssibly  his  aswas- 
sination  may  have  con.sequences  of  the 
lirst  magnitude. 

SOVIET  RUSSIA:  Ur.  Nan.sen,  head 
of  the  alliance  of  European  charitable 
organizations  which  are  proposing  to 
help  Russia,  has  gone  to  Mo.scow  to  deal 
directly  with  the  Soviet  authorities.  He 
thinks  that  the  thing  of  greatest  imme- 
diate importance  is  to  rush  seed  grain 
for  winter  sowing  to  the  famine  area. 
He  lacks  money,  but  hopes  to  get  the 
seed  on  credit  from  the  Baltic  states. 
Since  the  winter  sowing  must  be  com- 
pleted by  September  1.5,  hardly  can  Dr. 
Nansen  accomplish  his  purpose. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA: During  investigation  of  the 
Mingo  coal  fields  situation  by  a  Senate 
committee,  one  of  the  operators  testified 
as  follows:  "For  twenty  years,  until  the 
United  Mine  Workers  sought  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  field,  miners  lived  in  peace 
with  the  employers  under  a  .scale  of 
wages  that  permitted  an  efficient  man  to 
earn  from  ?400  to  $700  a  month."  If 
the  old  conditions  are  restored,  we  shall 
look  for  a  job  in  the  Mingo  district. 

We  have  not  heard  the  result  of  the 
Senate  investigation;  perhaps  it  still 
continues.  Recent  developments  in  the 
disturbed  area  are  ob.scure  and  bizarre. 
At  least  this  democratic  truth  has  been 
demonstrated:  that  miners  as  well  as 
royalty  may  march  up  a  hill  and  then 
march  down  again.  The  five  thousand 
or  so  miners  who  were  marching  on 
Mingo  to  protest  against  continued  op- 
eration of  martial  law  have  been  per- 
suaded to  turn  back,  but  reports  arriv- 
ing as  we  wVite  indicate  that  they  are 
not  dispersing  (juite  peaceably.  It  is 
about  time  that  peiu-e  (a  just  peace) 
were  established  in  that  district. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  There  is  little  to 
report  of  the  war  in  Anatolia.  The 
Turks  have  been  heavily  reinforced  and 
a  violent  struggle  is  on. 

Prince  Faisal  has  assumed  the  crown 
of  Irak.  Dost  thou,  inscrutable  one,  still 
cherish  thy  dream  of  Arabistan?  That 
report  which  alleged  that  old  Hu.ssein  of 
Hejaz,  Faisal's  royal  parent,  had  pro- 
claimed a  holy  war  to  assist  the  Turks, 
seems  to  have  had   no  foundation. 

Panama,  spoken  to  "for  the  last  time" 
by  SecreUiry  Hughes,  leaves  Coto  sulk- 
ing and  muttering. 

Hf.nry  W.  RlINN 
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The  Institute  of  Politics 


AT  the  last  morning  session  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Politics  I  was  listening 
to  an  English  commissioner's  description 
of  a  plebiscite  taken  in  the  remote  dis- 
trict of  Carinthia.  If  you  climb  a  dozen 
mountain  ranges  northeastward  from 
Trieste  there  is  some  chance  of  your  find- 
ing yourself  in  this  tiny  community — a 
region  of  scattered  farms  and  hamlets 
with  a  few  villages  about  the  size  of 
Williamstown.  They  are  even  more  re- 
motely hidden  than  the  Berkshire  vil- 
lages, but  because  they  lie  on  the  borders 
of  Austria  and  Jugo-Slavia  they  recently 
became  important  to  all  Europe,  and 
therefore  to  the  world.  So  the  world  in 
the  shape  of  an  international  commission 
went  into  Carinthia  and  sat  down  there, 
and  after  much  research  and  argument 
attempted  to  settle  an  important  matter. 
The  fundamental  reason,  however,  for 
this  solicitude  was  not  just  to  discover 
whether  the  Carinthians  inclined  to  be 
Austrian  or  Serb,  but  to  make  certain 
that  the  Carinthians  became  part  of  the 
world,  part  of  the  whole  world,  and  that 
as  such  they  should  adjust  their  affairs 
amicably. 

For  a  similar  kind  of  reason  the  world 
during  these  last  four  weeks  has  come  to 
Williamstown  to  join  itself  together  in 
the  little  Berkshire  valley  in  an  effort  to 
see  its  affairs  as  a  whole.  Carinthia  and 
Williamstown  alike  discover  for  it  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  its  unity — one  in  a 
practical  piece  of  business,  the  other 
more  ideally,  more  academically,  in  a 
broad  political  mirror.  Indeed,  the  Insti- 
tute has  appeared  to  me  as  a  great  mirror 
of  politics,  to  be  seen  in  its  various  as- 
pects, its  conferences  and  minute  inves- 
tigations, its  general  lectures  and  its 
dinner  tables,  now  as  a  mirror  cracked 
into  a  hundred  pieces  and  again  as  a  mir- 
aculously mended  and  polished  whole. 
But  this  double  aspect  is  not  due  to  the 
excellent  system  on  which  the  Institute 
is  conducted.  It  is  due  to  the  more  hu- 
man reason  that  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitute themselves,  the  hundred  pieces  of 
the  mirror  reflecting  every  variety  of  pol- 
itical opinion  and  representing  half  the 
countries  on  the  globe,  have  been  intent 
on  a  common  object  and  have  had  to  a 
large  extent  a  common  method,  the  crea- 
tion or  discovery  of  a  human  unity  of 
feeling. 

The  plan  of  the  Institute  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  effective  imaginable.  Five 
courses  of  public  lectures  by  European 
authorities  like  Lord  Bryce  and  Professor 
I'anaretolf ;  eight  round-tables  limited  to 
enrolled  members  of  the  Institute,  pre- 
sided over  and  conducted  by  American 
authorities  such  as  Professor  Taussig 
and  Mr.  Norman  Davis;  and,  thirdly,  the 
hospitality  of  Williams  College  and  Will- 
iamstown with  the  dormitory  life  and  the 


Commons  dining-room.  Of  these  three 
factors,  all  essential,  the  round-table 
conferences  have  undoubtedly  proved  the 
most  interesting  and,  for  the  funda- 
mental object  of  the  Institute,  the  most 
valuable.  The  character  of  the  formal 
lectures  and  of  the  social  life  is  readily 
imaginable.  Let  me  briefly  indicate  the 
tone  of  the  round-tables. 

Figure  to  yourself  an  airy  lecture- 
room  with  long  narrow  tables  arranged 
to  form  a  hollow  square  about  which 
some  forty  men  and  women  are  sitting. 
You  do  not  need  to  know  who  they  are; 
they  look  academic,  diplomatic,  military, 
persons  of  some  assurance  and  position, 
and  they  themselves  seem  pleasantly  un- 
aware of  their  particular  identity.  They 
are  here  converged  upon  a  special  sub- 
ject, upon  the  ta.sk  of  finding  out  some- 
thing and  getting  rid  of  vague  and  un- 
manageable notions  about  it.  The  leader, 
an  authority  perhaps  not  the  most  dis- 
tinguished present,  has  been  explaining 
the  general  nature  of  the  topic.  He  has 
given  the  fundamental  information  re- 
garding the  nature  of  mandates  or  ship- 
ping subsidies  or  the  nationalist  senti- 
ments in  Galicia.  He  has  been  inter- 
rupted half  a  dozen  times  by  questions, 
by  more  specific  information  which 
somebody  who  has  just  spent  a  year  in 
Galicia  or  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
shipping  board  can  furnish,  information 
given  briefly  and  without  egotism.  At 
length  he  appeals  for  general  discussion. 
Now  the  thing  that  strikes  you,  if  you 
know  about  learned  gatherings,  is  that 
here  very  little  time  is  wasted.  The  pal- 
aver of  courtesy  dispensed  with  allows 
essential  courtesy  to  remain — in  spite  of 
flat  contradiction,  in  spite  of  sharp  quiz- 
zing of  the  elder  members  by  the  younger; 
in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  international 
banter.  A  human  humor  modulates  the 
affair.  Somebody  is  trying  to  make  a 
working  definition  of  nationality  for  a 
Galician  Pole  who  has  raised  the  question, 
and  he  rather  fumbles  it.  A  Jewish  rabbi, 
a  Japanese  professor  of  history,  an  Epis- 
copalian clergyman,  and  a  United  States 
army  officer  successively  take  a  hand  at  it. 
The  door  opens  and  Lord  Bryce  comes  in ; 
before  he  has  found  a  seat  the  question 
is  shot  at  him.  He  does  not  ask  what  the 
discussion  is  all  about.  He  has  spent  his 
life,  he  says,  trying  to  make  ^  satisfac- 
tory definition  of  nationality,  and  though 
he  insists  that  the  thing  can't  be  done,  he 
forthwith  gives  his  notion,  in  two  min- 
utes, pat,  conclusive,  apparently  capping 
all  previous  ideas.  But  somebody  is  not 
satisfied,  and  presently  you  can  see  Lord 
Bryce  learning  something,  something 
more,  at  his  four-score  years,  from  a 
youth  of  fifty  from  Illinois.  The  sight  is 
part  of  the  purpose  of  the  Institute. 
Henry  Adams,  in  his  Autobiography,  de- 


scribed the  ideal  condition  of  instruction: 
two  lecturers  in  dispute,  not  one  holding 
forth  unanswerable.  This  condition  has 
prevailed  at  Williamstown. 

A  great  many  notes  are  taken  by  a 
college  president  who  rarely  speaks  and 
by  a  Japane.se  student  who  likes  to  have 
his  say.  But  the  real  result  of  such  talk 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  fountain  pens. 
This  result,  brought  about  through  a  con- 
course of  people  of  many  nationalities 
and  callings — French,  Italian,  Polish, 
Russian,  Hungarian,  Hindu,  Chinese; 
professors,  military  agents,  diplomats, 
statisticians,  topographers  —  this  im- 
measurable result  is  what  was  spoken  of 
at  the  final  banquet  on  Friday  evening  of 
last  week  by  President  Garfield,  by  Mr. 
Root,  by  Lord  Bryce,  as  "the  mutuality 
of  our  undertaking,"  as  "a  remarkable 
community  of  interest,"  as  "an  unpre- 
cedented arousal  of  intellectual  curiosity 
— unparalleled  even  in  Scotland."  It  is 
the  sense,  ineradicably  got  by  personal 
contact  with  some  hundreds  of  American 
and  foreign  thinkers,  that,  given  ideal 
conditions  for  a  political  di.scussion,  the 
ideal  object  can  be  constantly  kept  in 
view — truth,  many-sided  and  many-col- 
ored, recognizable  as  truth  through  its 
multiplicity  of  color  and  form. 

Balzac  has  somewhere  remarked  that 
the  art  of  making  a  novel  lies  in  the 
ability  to  look  into  a  corner  and  .see  the 
whole  world.  At  the  Williams  Institute 
the  study  of  politics,  detailed  and  specific 
though  it  has  necessarily  been,  has  in- 
evitably led  to  a  broad  view.  Indeed,  the 
art  of  politics  may  be  said  to  lie  in  look- 
ing at  any  single  pi'oblem  and  perceiving 
all  its  contingencies.  Nor  is  this  sym- 
bolic comparison  with  fiction  to  be 
dropped  at  this  point.  For,  in  the  rather 
obvious  reasons  why  there  are  so  few 
great  novels  is  also  an  indication  of  the 
more  obscure  reason  why  there  are  al- 
most no  great  statesmen.  The  reason  is 
that  the  art  of  perceiving  and  creating 
unity  is  supremely  difficult.  It  is  the  art 
of  being  at  once  an  idealist  and  a  min- 
utely practical  man — a  great  imaginator 
and  a  master  of  detail.  A  great  no\-el  is 
not  a  "Main  Street,"  which  is  only  tech- 
nically vivid  and  accurate,  but  an 
"Eugenie  Grandet,"  which,  while  concen- 
trating on  an  even  smaller  corner  of  na- 
ture, becomes  imaginatively  comprehen- 
sive. A  great  statesman  is  not  a  man  who 
settles  a  problem  for  the  moment  by 
isolating  it,  but  one  who  constructs  and 
orders  a  problem  by  attaching  it  squarely 
to  as  many  other  problems  as  it  will 
properly  involve. 

So  if  there  is  one  political  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  courses  of  study  and 
from  the  infinitely  various  opinions  afloat 
in  Williamstown,  it  is  the  old  one:  that 
things  are  of  a  piece;  that  the  great 
man's  eye  serenely  perceives  them  to  be 
so;  that  the  smaller  man's  eye  wanders 
distractedly  among  the  differences.  It  is 
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the  lesson  that  the  opiHUliinity  to  .sec  the 
world  whole  i.x  not  exactly  the  oppiirtim- 
ily  to  take  it  to  piete.s  uiui  put  it  together 
ajrain.  It  i.x  the  lesson  that  praitiie  at  this 
does  not  make  inrfect,  and  that  no  im- 
aginable succession  of  Vienna  and  Ver- 
sailles Conferences  will  put  the  last  piece 
into  the  puzzle  as  it  oujrht  to  ro.  And, 
finally,  it  is  the  hope  that  in  such  an  edu- 
cational opportunity  as  the  Institute  it- 
self presents  lies  a  democratic  and  pro- 
Ijressive  substitute  for  the  hi>rh-handed 
failures  of  the  international  jwliticians. 
That  Williams  ColleKC  should  have  be- 
pun  this  type  of  Institute  is  itself  not 
without  a  picturesque  and  striking  sig- 
nificance. I  am  writinK  these  wor^s  in 
the  shadow  of  the  old  stone  monument  set 
up  on  the  coUeRC  campus  to  commemorate 
the  purpose  of  five  young  men  who  de- 


cided, one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago, 
to  devote  their  lives  to  the  world.  The 
fuld  is  till'  iroiiil.  That  was  their  motto 
now  inscribed  on  the  monument  iibove  a 
relief  of  the  famous  haystack  where  they 
had  held  their  memorable  conversation. 
On  top  of  the  monument  is  a  geographic 
globe,  symbol  of  this  human  idealism 
which  then  founded  the  Society  of  For- 
eign Missions.  Many  a  young  man  has 
since  gone  out  from  this  little  valley  to 
fulfill  this  idealism  in  regions  more  re- 
mote than  Carinthi:i  and  to  attempt  a 
greater  kind  of  plebiscite.  To-day  the 
world  has  come  to  Williamstown  to  found 
an  Institute  of  Politics,  likewise  a  re- 
ligious organization,  having  as  its  in- 
evitable purpose  the  promotion  among 
men  of  good  will  and  jxjace. 

Richard  Ashley  Rice 


Germany's    Tliirteenth    Chancellor 


FRANCE,  with  a  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, has  had  sixty-two  premiers 
in  the  last  fifty-years.  Germany  has  had 
thirteen  in  the  same  time,  eight  under 
the  empire  and  five  since.  Jo.sef  Wirth, 
the  present  incumbent,  is  the  thirteenth. 
Rumors  are  thick  to  the  effect  that  his 
days  are  numbered.  \Miere  did  he  come 
from,  how  did  he  chance  to  be  elected, 
and  who  is  he? 

But  first,  though  quite  briefly,  who 
have  been  his  predecessors?  We  think  of 
Bismarck  (1871-90)  primarily  as  the 
man  of  "blood  and  iron,"  forgetting  that 
he  cautioned  three  German  Emperors  in 
succession  against  too  great  familiarity 
with  Russia  and  advised  them  to  main- 
tain England's  good  will  at  all  hazards. 
It  was  this  more  than  anything  else  that 
persuaded  the  present  wood-chopper  of 
Doom  to  ask  him  for  his  resignation.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Caprivi  f  1890-94),  who 
had  a  military  record  equal  almost  to  his 
own,  but  who  has  gone  down  in  history 
as  having  obtained  Heligoland  from 
England  in  exchange  for  some  German 
claims  in  Zanzibar  and  Witu,  places  that 
have  not  figured  thus  far  very  prom- 
inently in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

After  Caprivi  came  Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingsftlrst  (1894-1900),  who  entered  the 
office  with  a  noted  diplomatic  career  be- 
hind him.  He  had  been  Bavarian  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  German  Am- 
ba.x.iador  at  Paris,  and  Governor  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  After  him  Prince  von 
Bulow  0900-09)  shed  lustre  on  the  po- 
sition as  the  KaLser  saw  it,  principally 
because  of  his  relation  to  M.  Delca8s6 
and  his  connection  with  Morocco  and 
Algeciras. 

His  successor,  Bethmann-Hollweg 
(  1909-17),  was  a  bureaucrat  out  and  out. 
For  the  first  five  years  of  his  term  he 
studied      Kant,      Schopenhauer,      and 


Johannes  Brahms  in  his  leisure  hours, 
and  acknowledged  honors  from  the  Kaiser 
and  worried  the  Social  Democrats  when 
not  actually  engaged  in  signing  docu- 
ments. He  fell  just  at  the  moment  when 
he  thought  he  was  most  secure. 

This  brings  us  to  "modern  times." 
Georg  Michaelis  (.July  14.  1917-Xov.  2, 
1917)  was  not  even  a  pood  stop-gap. 
When  he  rose  in  the  Reichstag  to  make 
his  maiden  speech  men  looked  at  each 
other,  smiled,  and  said:  "Who  is  the 
little  fellow  with  the  weazened  face"? 
There  are  dependable  Germans  who  con- 
tend that  the  joke  cost  Germany  two 
years  of  war  and  thousands  of  victims. 
And  with  him  and  after  him  German 
chancellors  have  come  and  gone  like  so 
many  unpleasant  thoughts. 

There  was  Count  Hertling,  who  was 
nearly  dead  when  he  took  over  the  office 
— on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  also 
Minister  of  Prussia,  as  in  the  good  old 
days — and  who  soon  resigned  in  favor  of 
Prince  Max  von  Baden,  who  lasted  six 
weeks.  Friedrich  Ebert,  the  saddler,  took 
up  where  Maximilian  of  many  stars  and 
orders  left  off,  but  a  still  higher  posi- 
tion, that  of  President  of  the  National 
Assembly,  calle<l  him,  and  he  handed  the 
reins  over  to  Philipp  Scheidemann,  who 
was  soon  and  easily  di.scredited,  almost  as 
soon  and  easily  as  his  successor,  the  So- 
cialist Gustaf  Adolph  Bauer,  he  with  the 
vertical  wiry  hair  and  trade-union  ideals. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Germany,  how- 
ever, that  she  has  shown  marked  ability 
and  determination  to  get  over  this  fly- 
by-night  period  and  to  settle  down  to  the 
real  business  of  reconstruction.  Bauer, 
the  boss,  was  succeeded  by  Konstantin 
Fchrenbach  of  the  Centrist  party,  who 
was  uncjuestionably  an  able  man.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  influence  of  Dr.  Simons 
and    the   still    greater   power   of    Hugo 


Stinncs,  Kehrenbach  might  still  be  in  of- 
lice.  Hut  Article  .')4  of  the  ('onstilution 
reads:  "The  ("hancellor  and  Ministers  of 
the  Realm  re(iuire  the  confidence  of  the 
Reichstag  for  the  exercise  of  oflice.  Any- 
one of  them  must  resign  should  the 
Reichstag  withdraw  its  confidence  by  ex- 
press resolution."  After  repeated  bicker- 
ing and  ill-advised  dickering  at  Spa, 
Brussels,  London,  and  elsewhere,  the 
Reichstag  saw  that  a  change  was  neces- 
sary. P'ehrenbach  saw  that  it  was 
imminent.    It  came. 

Dr.  Wirth,  like  his  predeces.sor  Fehren- 
bach,  comes  from  Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 
Born  in  1879,  he  is  the  youngest  man  to 
have  held  the  office.  He  is  also  young  in 
politics.  Just  l)cfore  the  war  he,  then 
instructor  in  mathematics  at  the  rral- 
(Itrmnasium  of  his  native  town,  was 
elected  to  the  Parliament  of  Baden.  A 
little  later  he  was  sent  to  the  Reichstag. 
But  he  remained  in  the  background. 
Erzberger  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
Centrist  party,  and  in  his  presence  the 
most  a  mere  school  teacher  could  do  was 
to  cast  a  shadow. 

Then,  slowly  and  quite  unpretentiously. 
Dr.  Wirth  began  to  be  noticed.  Tho.se 
who  worked  with  him  on  committees  saw 
that  he  had  a  remarkably  clear  head  for 
figures;  that  he  knew  a  good  deal  about 
money;  and  that  he  was  far-sighted  and 
clear-sighted  in  political  realities.  He 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
but  he  did  not  shine;  he  merely  did  an 
uncommon  amount  of  mute,  inglorious 
work.  The  elections  of  June,  1919,  fol- 
lowed, with  the  result  that  Dr.  Wirth 
entered  Fehrenbach's  Cabinet  as  Min- 
ister of  Finance. 

His  day  had  come.  He  at  once  attracted 
attention  by  his  policies  with  regard  to 
taxation  and  by  his  attitude  toward  the 
general  and  vexatious  question  of  repara- 
tions. As  to  taxation,  he  hardly  fits  in 
with  the  Centrist  party ;  he  has  a  pro- 
nounced leaning  toward  the  ideals  of  the 
Left.  He  believes  in  direct  taxes,  a 
policy  that  has  won  for  him  the  consol- 
idated antagonism  of  the  Right,  which 
saw  in  him,  unjustly  and  unfortunately, 
the  mouthpiece  of  Erzberger,  now  put  out 
of  the  running  by  assassins. 

The  Fehrenbach  Cabinet,  instead  of 
enjoying  complete  inner  harmony,  was 
split  as  few  German  Cabinets  have  been. 
And  Dr.  Wirth  was  the  stumbling-block. 
There  was  to  be  a  grand  coalition  com- 
posed of  the  People's  party  and  the  So- 
cial Democrats.  But  there  was  the  in- 
surmountable obstacle  in  the  way  due  to 
the  difference  in  opinion  and  policy  be- 
tween Dr.  Simons,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Dr.  Wirth,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. The  trouble  nearly  came  to  a  head 
at  Spa  in  1920,  when  Dr.  Simons,  under 
the  influence  of  Hugo  Stinnes,  adviser! 
breaking  off  negotiations.  Dr.  Wirth  pre 
vented  any  such  step. 

He,    the    cool-headed    mathematician. 
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went  to  Spa  hoping  for  help  neither  from 
the  Allies  nor  from  neutral  countries.  lie 
cherished  no  illusions  about  a  Franco- 
German  alliance  nor  did  he  anticipate  any 
marked  change  in  public  opinion  in 
France  or  anywhere  else.  It  was  his 
settled  conviction  that  Germany's  only 
way  out  was  to  do  everything  in  her 
power  to  execute  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  appealed 
to  the  Allies  for  the  fixing  of  a  definite 
sum  and  attempted  to  work  out  a  plan  of 
payment. 

What  hai)pened  between  then  and  the 
time  Dr.  Wirth  was  elected  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship is  known,  so  far  as  the  results 
are  concerned.  How  the  results  were 
achieved  is  not  common  knowledge.  The 
Fehrenbach  Cabinet  was  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  led  by  Dr.  Simons,  the  other 
by  Dr.  Wirth.  The  latter,  as  Minister  of 
Finance,  insisted  that  France  had  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  cry,  "Germany 
will  pay,"  that  nothing  could  be  done 
until  Germany  herself  agreed  to  pay  a 
very  large  sum,  say  226,000,000,000  gold 
marks.  His  position  in  the  Cabinet  be- 
came, consequently,  more  and  more  that 
of  a  man  in  isolation.  He  was  not  del- 
egated to  go  to  London;  that  task  was 
assigned  to  his  opponent,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  London  Conference  was  a  failure. 
Simons  returned  and  continued  his  op- 
position to  Wirth.  Nothing  was  being 
accomplished.  With  ostentatious  non- 
chalance, Dr.  Simons  finally  packed  his 
bag  and  went  on  a  vacation  in  Switzer- 
land, and  Fehrenbach  did  the  same, 
choosing  Baden  as  his  resting  place.  In 
other  words,  during  those  critical  weeks 
in  May,  the  two  responsible  heads  of  the 
German  Government  were  out  of  town. 
The  school  teacher  stayed  at  home  and 
kept  on  adding  up  one  set  of  figures  and 
subtracting,  multiplying,  or  dividing 
others.  He  was  the  sole  Minister  who 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  inordinate  folly 
of  this  ostrich-and-sand  policy. 

Then  he  acted.  He  placed  squarely  be- 
fore his  two  superior  officers  the  alter- 
native of  taking  the  initiative  and  mak- 
ing new  concessions  to  the  Allies,  or  a 
Cabinet  crisis.  He  had  the  Centrists 
solidly  behind  him.  They  saw  that  a 
policy  of  passivity  was  no  longer  ten- 
able. Dr.  Simons  began  to  get  all  man- 
ner of  telegrams  and  to  receive  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  couriers.  He 
woke  up.  But  it  was  too  late.  His  ap- 
peal, first  to  the  Vatican  and  then  to 
Washington,  was  answered  by  a  new  ul- 
timatum from  London.  There  was  but 
one  thing  for  the  Fehrenbach  Cabinet 
to  do:  resign.  The  election  of  Josef 
Wirth  to  the  Chancellorship  became  a 
mere  matter  of  form. 

From  this  it  became  clear  that  the  man 
acquired  his  position  (some  would  pos- 
sibly regard  it  as  offensive  to  call  his 
position  lofty,  but  it  certainly  is  tremen- 


dously important  for  the  peace  and  re- 
construction of  Europe)  by  as  honorable 
and  straightforward  means  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  candidate  to  emiiloy.  Ger- 
many has  had  three  notably  weak  Chan- 
cellors, three  mediocre,  and  six  above  the 
average  in  ability  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. She  has  none  to  measure  up  with 
the  present  holder  of  the  office  in  the 
matter  of  industry,  determination,  and 
general  civic  aptitude. 

Fehrenbach  was  a  good  man,  but  his 
gray  hair,  sociability,  and  measured  dig- 
nity were  not  enough  to  carry  him 
through  such  tasks  as  those  that  devolve 
upon  a  German  Chancellor  in  1921.  The 
blond,  tall,  youthful  Wirth  is  a  math- 
ematician in  the  schoolmaster  sense.  He 
knows  what  it  means  to  toil  and  moil 
over  figures,  to  assign  problems  and  have 
them  worked  out.  Fehrenbach  made  a 
good  off-hand  speech.  Whenever  his 
voice  became  husky  with  emotion  over 
the  dire  state  of  the  Fatherland,  his 
auditors  reached  for  their  handkerchiefs. 
Wirth  speaks  from  manuscript.  He  uses 
no  gestures.  He  is  a  stranger  to  senti- 
mentality. He  cherishes  no  chimerical 
hopes.  His  figures  are  those  of  arith- 
metic, and  not  of  rhetoric.  When  he 
branches  off  from  the  main  subject,  it 
is  merely  to  compare  the  Germany  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  kingdoms  and 
kings  with  Germany  composed  of  so 
many  States.  In  this  he  has  already 
done  some  quite  effective  work.  It  is 
for  the  Allies  to  hold  up  his  hands. 

The  task  before  him  is  gigantic.  The 
old  Chancellors  under  the  Empire  were 
also,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  Ministers 
of  State  for  Prussia.  Of  this  duty  he  is 
relieved  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Re- 
public. On  the  other  hand,  however,  his 
regular  duties  as  Chancellor  are  in  a 
sense  increased  over  those  faced  by  his 
predecessors  in  imperial  days.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  German  Republic  is  a  figure- 
head in  comparison  with  the  Chancellor. 
It  is  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  who 
draws  up  state  documents — a  modus 
operandi  that  will  be  at  once  familiar 
and  unfamiliar  to  Americans.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  all  federal  pa- 
pers issued  by  the  German  Government 
are  signed  in  the  lower  right-hand  cor- 
ner by  the  Chancellor,  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  by  the  President,  the  latter  having 
no  authority  whatsoever  to  promulgate 
an  order  or  make  a  statement  unless 
and  until  it  is  signed  by  the  Chancellor. 
It  is  Josef  Wirth,  the  teacher  of  math- 
ematics from  Breisgau,  and  not  Fried- 
rich  Ebert,  the  saddle-maker  from  Hei- 
delberg, who  is  running  Germany  at 
present. 

And  Wirth's  main  task  is  that  of  math- 
ematics. When  the  Reichstag  adjourned 
on  July  7,  the  press  of  Germany  was  in- 
clined to  criticise  him  for  not  having 
a  clear  balance-sheet  ready  to  lay  before 
the  people  and  the  Government.     How 


could  he  have  had  such  in  the  short  time 
at  his  disposal,  his  predecessor  never 
having  even  begun  the  compilation  of 
such  a  statement?  He  is  figuring  on  that 
now. 

Deficit  and  ultimatum  are  the  two 
words  that  are  constantly  ringing  in  his 
ears.  When  told  that  the  railways  and 
postal  service  are  facing  a  total  deficit 
of  19,000,000,000  marks,  he  orders  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  exploitation  that  is 
going  on  in  the  repair  shops,  and  finds 
that  a  great  saving  can  be  effected.  When 
informed  that  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture has  voted  9,000,000,000  marks  for 
food,  he  asks  why  this  sum  is  to  be 
expended  in  this  way.  As  to  the  ulti- 
matum in  general  he  said,  the  other  day 
at  Essen:  "We  have  accepted  the  ulti- 
matum and  we  can  carry  it  out  if  we 
really  wish  to.  And  yet  if  we  cannot, 
there  is  but  one  way  to  prove  our  well- 
intentioned  inability:  by  exerting  every 
ounce  of  energy  there  is  in  us  in  an  effort 
to  do  what  has  been  asked  of  us  and 
what  we  have  promised  to  do.  This  is 
a  yea-saying  Government." 

It  is  the  solemn  business  of  those  who 
are  disinclined  to  believe  him,  or  believe 
in  him,  to  visualize  w'hat  might  happen 
were  a  man  of  the  industrial  irascibility 
of  Hugo  Stinnes,  or  some  nonentity  in- 
ept from  every  point  of  view,  at  the  helm 
of  the  German  ship  of  state. 

Wirth  is  a  strong  man.  In  his  doc- 
toral dissertation  he  discussed  mathemat- 
ical Substitutio7i.  That  was  fifteen  years 
ago,  before  the  word  Ersatz  had  been 
popularized.  A  favorite  saying  of  his  is: 
"The  forest,  the  stars,  and  human  rea- 
son by  which  one  is  able  to  build  up 
a  system  of  philosophy — these  are  the 
three  wonders  of  creation."  His  logic 
may  need  slight  re-<'ision,  for  there  are 
more  than  three  wonders  of  creation,  but 
his  optimism  is  reassuring.  And  in  his 
great  address  at  Bremen  the  other  day, 
he  assured  his  auditors  that  Germany  of 
the  Germans  was  done  with  the  fatal 
illusion  that  brute  force  is  everything, 
or  even  at  all  meritorious. 

Allen  Wilson  Porterfield 

Wind  Before  Breakfast 

I  HEARD  it  from  the  willow  tree 
Tossed  by  the  wind  so  silverly: 
That  some  day  this  bright  world  shall  be 
More  clean,  more  lovely,  and  more  free  .  .  . 
.4  free  and  clean  and  lovely  earth? 
I  tell  it  you  for  what  it's  worth. 

There  was  some  meaning  in  that  air: 

I  tell  you  that  I  saw  it  there, 

White  windy  patterns  in  the  sky. 

The  willows  tossed,  and  Truth  came  by — 

A  world  more  generous  and  clean, 

A  world  more  worth  its  blue  and  green  .  .  . 

It  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be — 

No  ivillow  ever  lied  to  me. 

Christopher  Morley 
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The  Law's  Delays 


^ll(il:ll.\  lifiDie  he  liecamc  President, 
>5  .Mr.  Tiift  wrote  an  article,  publiished 
in  the  S'orth  American  Revicir,  entitled 
"The  Miscarriage  of  Ju.-^tice  in  America." 
This  article,  di.><pa.«*sionate  in  tone  and  on 
that  account  the  more  forceful,  made 
upon  the  present  writer  a  most  profound 
impres.^ion.  as  indeed  it  must  have  on 
many  other  thou>:htful  persons;  for  it 
was  written  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
gravity  of  the  charges  made,  and  with 
the  solemn  conviction  that  the  conditions 
referred  to,  if  not  remedied,  constituted 
a  grave  menace  to  the  permanence  of 
democratic  institutions  in  this  country. 
More  than  twelve  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  this  article,  but 
so  firmly  entrenched  are  our  legal  expon- 
ents, and  such  is  the  tremendous  influ- 
ence they  wield,  that  no  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  at  reform. 

As  an  in.stance  of  the  national  weak- 
ness for  pettifogging  quibbles  of  law, 
from  which,  as  he  showed,  not  even  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
exempt,  Mr.  Taft  mentioned  a  case  tried 
before  that  august  tribunal  in  which  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  re- 
versed because  the  original  complaint 
failed  to  state  that  the  defendant  was  "a 
human  being" !  There  was  no  contention 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  ca-^e;  they  were 
practically  considered  as  .settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court.  Yet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  astounding  absurdity  of  re- 
fusing to  recognize  that  the  lower  court 
had  taken  cognizance  of  the  defendant's 
existence  in  the  (le.sh,  the  Supreme  Court 
.set  aside  the  judgment,  thus  nullifying 
the  whole  labor  in  the  court  of  first  in- 
stance, of  jury,  lawyers,  witnesses,  and 
principals;  with  consequent  waste  of 
their  time  and  the  people's  money! 

European  countries  have,  for  the  most 
part,  long  since  brushed  aside  quibbling 
absurditie.s  so  prevalent  in  American 
courts  of  justice.  Thus,  the  exceptions 
taken  in  a  trial  court  in  the  United 
States,  by  one  side  or  the  other,  to  almost 
every  utterance  of  a  witness  would  never 
be  permitted;  nor  do  objections  upon  the 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  lower,  or 
ni»i  priu»,  court  receive  any  considera- 
tion unless  they  go  to  the  merits  of  the 
ca-Hc.  As  for  our  whole  .system  of  crim- 
inal practice  in  .selecting  a  jury,  it  is  per- 
haps needless  to  say  that  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  United  Stat«.s.  After  challenging 
jurors  for  every  conceivable  cause — a 
process  occasionally  occupying  days 
when  the  principals  are  men  of  wealth  or 
influence — each  of  the  twelve  "good  men 
and  true"  who  survives  the  winnowing 
process  is  compelled  to  take  precisely 
the    .same  ilh    as   th;il    admin- 

istered in  a;  !(  court  of  justice,  i.e., 

that  in  arriviug  al  a  verdict,  whatever  his 


preconceived  opinions,  he  will  be  gov- 
erned solely  by  the  evidence  in  the  case. 
It  is  simply  an  impossibility  for  anyone 
but  a  congenital  idiot — excused  in  any 
court — to  read  any  statement  whatever, 
whether  in  a  newspaper  or  the  Bible, 
without  forming  an  opinion  of  some  sort ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  but  a  con- 
genital idiot  believes  all  he  reads  in  a 
newspaper.  On  important  topics  he  re- 
serves his  judgment  until  further  en- 
lightened. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  our  outrageous  system, 
which,  in  eflfect,  presumes  every  witne.ss 
guilty  until  proved  innocent,  and  permits 
quiet,  unassuming  citizens,  dragged  away 
from  their  business,  to  be  bullied  and 
brow-beaten  by  blustering,  over-bearing 
lawyers — a  system  not  only  disgraceful 
but  a  by-word  in  the  land — it  speaks 
volumes  for  the  integrity  of  the  aver- 
age citizen  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  jury  does  its  duty  as  it 
under.standi  it.  If  it  fails  to  render  a 
ju.st  verdict,  the  blame  ought  not  to  be 
laid  to  the  perhaps  ignorant  men  who 
have  survived  the  eliminating  ordeal,  but 
to  the  absurd  .system  which  frequently 
permits  the  lawyers  on  both  sides,  be- 
tween them,  to  challenge  and  excuse 
every  man  capable  of  forming  a  clear  idea 
on  subjects  requiring  thought  and  knowl- 
edge of  business  methods.  The  common 
law  of  England,  in  cases  where  prece- 
dents were  lacking,  has  formed  the  basis 
of  American  law.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  common  sense.  How  far  we 
have  wandered  from  this  ideal,  no  one  is 
better  aware  than  the  American  lawyer; 
yet,  unrestricted  and  scarcely  admon- 
ished, he  ever  leads  us  still  further  into 
the  verbal  entanglements  wherein  lurk 
the  subtle  distinctions  between  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedledee! 

In  California  there  are  more  judges 
than  in  the  whole  of  England!  And,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  they  are  not  able 
to  keep  their  dockets  anywhere  near  the 
point  where  new  cases  may  receive  im- 
mediate attention;  so  that  the  factor  of 
delay  attaches  from  the  very  beginning. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  legal  fraternity  in  Cali- 
fornia, to  increase  the  number  of  judges 
of  the  Superior  Courts,  but  without  suc- 
cess, public  opinion  taking  the  ground 
that  there  were  already  more  judges  than 
were  necessary,  provided  they  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  simplify  the  rules  of 
practice  in   their  courts. 

There  was  a  time  when  English  courts 
permitted  the  same  hair-si)litting  niceties 
that  prevail  in  America  to-day.  A  study 
of  Ciikr  (in  Lyttli'ton — compared  with 
which  Rlackslone  is  light  reading — will 
con\Ty  an  idea  of  the  origin  of  legal  rig- 
marole;    it     is,    in    fact,    a    legacy    of 


feudal  times,  introduced  by  the  Normans 
after  the  Comiuest.  It  was  even  then  jio- 
sible  to  break  an  entail  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  heir-at-law  and  the  existing 
owner  in  fee  simple;  but  in  the  nature  of 
things,  the  consent  of  the  heir-at-law  was 
extremely  improbable;  al.so  the  process 
was  so  intricate  and  involved  such  fine- 
spun subtleties  that  it  acted  as  a  deter- 
rent, in  any  event. 

When  the  English  colonists  first  settled 
in  America,  they,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
brought  with  them  the  .sy.stem  of  juri.s- 
prudence  then  in  force  in  England.  But 
while  the  English  ha%e  for  many  years 
been  simplifying  their  legal  practice — 
lopping  off  redundancies  and  eliminating 
technical  twaddle — in  the  United  States 
we  have  pursued  exactly  the  opJMJsite 
course;  and,  except  in  the  matter  of  con- 
veyances and  wills,  have  permitted 
lawyers  still  further  to  elaborate  existing 
subtle  technicalities;  having  at  length 
reached  the  apotheosis  of  Dickens's 
famous  formula,  "how  not  to  do  it," 
which  was  applied  to  the  English  Court 
of  Chancery  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said  in  ex- 
tenuation of  legal  procrastination  and  de-  ^ 
lay:  the  whole  country  suffers  from  oi-er- 
lerjislation.  With  each  State  in  the  Union 
grinding  out  laws  at  intervals  of  a  year 
or  two — in  addition  to  national  legi.sla-  [j 
tion — the  statute  books  are  so  laden  with 
laws  bearing  upon  every  conceivable  con- 
dition that  it  is  a  ditlicult  ta.sk  even  for 
the  legal  profession  to  be  cognizant  of 
what  is  or  what  is  not  law.  As  for  the 
judges,  they  are  in  even  worse  plight; 
for,  since  it  is  their  province  to  drridc 
what  is  and  is  not  law,  they  are  compelled 
to  wade  through  a  tangled  web  of 
statutes,  .  in  addition  to  digesting  pre- 
vious decisions  and  precedents. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
it  is  a  matter  of  not  infrequent  occur- 
rence to  di.scover  after  a  State  Legis- 
lature has  delivered  itself  with  painful 
labor  of  a  certain  law,  that  a  similar  one 
had  been  for  years  on  the  statute  books; 
but,  buried  under  a  subsequent  mass  of 
superimpo.sed  legislation,  had  not  only 
been  lost  sight  of,  but  fnr;iottcn.'  As  one 
result  of  over-legislation,  the  public  have 
come  to  dread  the  ever  recurring  ses- 
sions of  the  law-makers,  and  to  hold  in 
little  esteem  the  men  they  have  elected 
to  put  the  legislative  mill  in  action.  As 
a  check  on  their  activities,  the  periods  for 
sessions  of  State  Legislatures  have  in 
some  States  been  so  abbreviated  that  im- 
portant measures  arc  freipiently  rushed 
through  in  the  closing  days  with  but 
.scant  discu.ssion,  and  in  gro.ss  ignorance 
of  the  laws  already  existing.  Since  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  laws  are  drawn 
by  l.Hwyers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  sub- 
se<|Ui'nlly  a  certain  penenlagc  are  ili- 
covered  to  contain  "little  jokers"  whc  >■ 
practical  operation  when   tested  in   the 
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courts  is  to  produce  results  precisely  op- 
posite to   those  inteiuleil  by   the  public. 

Not  the  least  evil  results  of  procras- 
tinations possible  under  our  archaic  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  is  the  fact  that  de- 
lay, whether  in  civil  or  criminal  cases, 
invariably  operates  in  favor  of  the 
wealthy,  to  the  detriment  of  the  man  of 
modest  means  or  in  actual  poverty.  For 
the  plaintiflf  of  limited  resources  reaches 
the  point  where  further  litigation  is  for 
him  impossible,  and  is  forced  to  an  in- 
equitable compromise,  or  the  utter  aban- 
donment of  a  just  cause.  Or  the  inter- 
minable delays  may  lead  to  a  loss  of  in- 
terest by  the  public  and  even  to  ignorance 
of  the  prime  cause  of  action,  the  result 
being  too  frequently  a  mild  punishment 
of  the  defendant — the  "prisoner  at  the 
bar"  in  EngUmd — or  even  his  actual 
acquittal ! 

Lynch  law  is  the  logical  result  of  these 
conditions.  Punishment  should  not  only 
"fit  the  crime,"  but  should  follow  swift 
upon  its  heels.  The  alleged  objects  of  the 
law  are  two-fold:  punishment  commen- 
surate with  the  gravity  of  the  crime  and 
its  prompt  apjjlication.  As  a  deterrent  to 
crime,  punishment  administered  a  year 
or  two  subsequent  to  its  commission 
loses  most  of  its  moral  force;  and  in  the 
case  of  murder,  to  hang  a  man — as  fre- 
quently happens — several  years  after  the 
commission  of  the  crime  comes  to  a  com- 
munity that  has  forgotten  his  existence 
with  a  shock  which  makes  for  sym- 
pathy, and  creates  the  feeling  that  a 
judicial  murder  has  been  enacted! 

The  lynching  last  winter  of  three  men 
at  Santa  Rosa,  California,  who  were  held 
in  the  county  jail  for  unprintable  assaults 
upon  young  women  in  San  Francisco,  and 
whose  arrest  resulted  in  the  killing  of 
three  officers  of  the  law,  one  being  the 
Sheriff  of  Sonoma  County,  is  a  case  in 
point.  Had  there  been  any  certainty  of 
the  immediate  trial  and  execution  of  the 
guilty,  this  deplorable  event  would  never 
have  occurred.  It  was  the  feeling  that  the 
machinery  permissible  under  our  absurd 
system  would  at  once  be  set  in  motion  by 
attorneys  for  their  defense;  and  that  if 
punishment  was  finally  inflicted,  it  would 
either  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crimes,  or  if  so,  it  would  be  so 
long  postponed  that  it  would  have  little 
or  no  effect  in  putting  the  fear  of  God  in- 
to the  hearts  of  dther  debased  and  crim- 
inal wretches. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  local 
daily  papers,  while  perfunctorily  regret- 
ting that  the  majesty  of  the  law  had  been 
grossly  violated  and  urging  that  a  de- 
termined effort  should  be  made  to  arrest 
and  punish  the  perpetrators,  could  not 
conceal  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  swift 
punishment  had  overtaken  the  scoundrels. 
As  for  the  man  in  the  street,  he  made  no 
pretense  of  disguising  his  satisfaction. 
It  is  probably  needless  to  add  that  no 
arrests  were  made. 


Americans  are  by  nature  law-abiding; 
but  they  have  reached  such  a  point  of  ex- 
asperation over  the  law's  delays,  espe- 
cially where  human  life  and  woman's 
honor  are  involved,  that  they  regard 
lynching  in  instances  such  as  that  men- 
tioned above  with  little  less  than  equan- 
imity, if  not  with  actual  approval. 
Against  this  feeling  denunciatory  con- 
demnation by  editors  and  clergymen  is 
powerless;  and  will  continue  to  be  power- 
less until  there  is  a  radical  reformation 
in  the  methods  of  procuiing  justice  in 
the  United  Stales. 

Thomas  Dykes  Beasley 

Correspondence 

Objections    to    Federal 
Taxation  of  State  Securities 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
At  a  time  when  The  Weekly  Revieiv 
was  yet  a-borning,  and  at  a  dinner  where 
no  sumptuary  laws  chilled  the  imagina- 
tion, it  was  my  privilege  to  hear  the 
senior  editor  di.scuss  the  journal's  ideals; 
and  since  that  time  I  have  followed  with 
satisfaction  its  growing  influence  and 
usefulness.  This  gives  me  the  right  to 
register  "kicks" ;  and  my  present  quarrel 
is  with  the  leading  article  of  August  13, 
wherein  the  writer  lightly  assumes  the 
heavy  burden  of  advocating  still  another 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  This 
time,  the  purpose  is  to  give  Congress  the 
right  to  tax,  as  income,  the  interest  on 
money  borrowed  by  the  States;  and  the 
justification  seems  to  be  this:  that  the 
present  condition  (namely,  the  inability 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  impair  the 
States'  borrowing  capacity)  constitutes 
"a  political  irritant  and  may  at  any  time 
be  magnified  in  the  public  mind  into  a 
grievance  far  greater  than,  in  actual  ef- 
fect, it  is."  Concerning  which  I  respect- 
fully submit: 

In  the  first  place :  Is  it  not  fair  to  say 
that  our  present  financial  difficulties  are 
both  unusual  and  temporary"?  As  a  good 
democrat,  I  am  bound  to  admit  the  mess 
created  by  the  mental  and  moral  defects 
and  antics  of  our  late  leaders.  But  why 
drag  in  another  Constitutional  amend- 
ment? Why  not,  by  cutting  off  supplies, 
drive  Congress  into  the  way  of  economy"? 
Why  not,  for  example,  advocate  hanging 
for  any  one  who,  within  the  next  three 
years,  shall  propose  another  Federal  bu- 
reau  of  the   "welfare"   type? 

In  the  second  place:  Is  it  not  fair  to 
say  that  evils  of  tax-e.xempt  securities 
and  the  benefits  from  their  extinction, 
are  largely  illusory?  To  gain  the  maxi- 
mum advantage,  the  buyer  of  a  State's 
bonds  must  be  a  resident  of  the  issuing 
State,  because  no  State  exempts  the  se- 
curities of  another;  and  I  doubt  very 
much   whether  such  buyers  are,  in  any 


considerable  degree,  the  country's  rich 
men.  Rich  men  have  a  devilish  way  of 
knowing  where  their  own  interests  lie; 
and,  as  you  acutely  say,  "the  relief  to 
the  rich  man  is  more  apparent  than  real 
— at  least  in  the  long  run."  Further- 
more: Can  any  one  be  reasonably  sure 
that  the  proposed  amendment  will  help 
the  average  tax-payer  or  ease  his  mental 
irritation?  His  Federal  income  taxes 
may  sit  lightly  upon  him;  but  (and  par- 
ticularly if  a  house  owner)  he  may  be 
substantially  affected  by  the  increased 
State,  county,  and  municipal  levies  which 
the  proposed  amendment  would  inevita- 
bly produce. 

In  the  third  place  (and  far  above  any 
economic  or  revenue  consideration)  is 
this:  If  we  are  to  continue  as  "an  inde- 
structible Union  of  indestructible  States," 
then  nothing  can  ever  justify  the  sur- 
render by  either  Federal  or  State  Gov- 
ernment of  its  immunity  from  the  tax- 
ing power  of  the  other.  You  anticipate 
this  objection  by  suggesting  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  shall  "prohibit  the 
levying  of  any  Federal  tax  upon  income 
derived  from  State  securities  other  than 
what  is  levied  upon  incomes  in  general"; 
and  you  further  say  that  "accordingly  it 
will  be  quite  impossible  for  the  'power 
to  tax'  thus  bestowed  to  be  used  as  a 
'power  to  destroy.'  "  But  does  not  this 
argument  blink  the  real  point?  Would 
it  not  also  justify  a  State  income  tax 
on  the  interest  from  Federal  bonds?  Is 
not  the  power  to  borrow  money  essential 
alike  to  an  indestructible  Union  and  an 
indestructible  State?  And  would  not  the 
proposed  amendment  impair  the  State's 
borrowing  power  by  compelling  it  to  pay 
increased  interest?  To  illustrate  con- 
cretely: The  Federal  Farm  Loan  bonds 
bear  the  statement  that  they  are  "in- 
strumentalities of  the  United  States,  and 
as  such  they  and  the  income  derived 
therefrom  (italics  applied)  are  exempt 
from  Federal,  State,  municipal,  and  local 
taxation."  Now,  from  an  economic  as- 
pect, this  exemption  from  Federal  taxes 
is  probably  wise,  and  certainly  a  Con- 
stitutional inhibition  of  such  an  exemp- 
tion would  be  foolish;  but  as  the  state- 
ment of  a  fundamental  Constitutional 
principle,  the  exemption  from  all  forms 
of  State  taxes  is  unassailable.  But  the 
bonds  of  a  State  are  likewise  "instru- 
mentalities" through  which  its  sovereign 
power  is  exercised;  and  the  denial  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  any  right  to  bur- 
den the  exercise  of  this  power  can  hardly 
be  said  to  produce  an  "anomaly"  or  to 
effect  "practically  a  subsidy  from  the 
United  States  to  the  State." 

Finally :  The  motive  of  this  long  com- 
munication is  not  publicity.  But  I  do 
entertain  the  hope  that  a  reexamination 
of  the  question  will  reveal  its  greater 
depths  and  produce  another  leading  ar- 
ticle with  a  changed  emphasis.  Doubt- 
less,  as    you    conjecture,    the    proposed 
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amendment  will  meet  with  hard  tfo'njT 
with  the  legislators,  for  reasons  quite 
unconnected  with  its  demerits;  but  in 
a  journal  of  light  and  leading  there 
ought  to  be  no  lutitudinarianism  about 
the  issue  here  involved.  Far  more  im- 
portant than  any  "proposed  improvement 
in  our  taxing  system,"  and  infinitely 
more  important  than  the  removal  of  any 
"serious  obstacle  to  the  natural  flow  of 
investments,"  is  the  preservation  of  our 
fornj  and  plan  of  government.  In  spite 
of  the  Congressional  moron,  our  taxing 
system  will  be  rationalized.  Moreover, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Govern- 
ment issues  actually  do  compete  in  any 
large  degree  with  other  securities  and 
thereby  interfere  with  "the  natural  flow 
of  investments."  These  difficulties  are, 
at  most,  temporary  and  uncertain;  but 
the  dangers  of  centralization,  bureau- 
cracy, and  of  the  abnegation  by  the  States 
of  their  rights  and  proper  functions,  are 
real  and  menacing.  It  was  a  wise  man 
who  .said  that  a  people  may  lose  its  Con- 
stitutional liberty  overnight,  and  not  dis- 
cover the  fact  for  years. 

J.  C.  F. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Augiuit   13 

A   Finr  Life-Work 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

For  months  two  indecent  and  .scandal- 
ous divorce  cases  and  one  brutal  fist- 
fight  have  monopolized  the  Metropolitan 
press.  Column  after  column  and  page 
after  page  of  space  were  given  up  to 
the.se  unseemly  subjects. 

F'ending  the  run  of  these  dramas,  in 
which  the  public  took  such  a  deep  inter- 
est, there  passed  away  from  our  midst  a 
remarkable  woman,  one  who.se  life  history 
and  constructive  genius  meant  much,  not 
only  to  the  community  in  which  she  lived, 
but  to  the  citizens  of  the  whole  United 
States,  who  benefited  by  her  extraordin- 
ary work.  Aside  from  the  bare  mention 
in  the  necrology  of  the  day,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  she  rei-eived  ten  lines  of  notice, 
or  one  editorial  mention,  in  a  single 
newspaper  in  the  State  where  she  had 
founded,  built  up,  and  etjuipped  a  unique 
institution  for  the  education  and  uplift, 
not  of  the  needy  poor  indeed,  but  of  the 
far  needier  rich.  Sometimes  I  find  my- 
.nelf  in  a  deep  reverie  over  the.se  things, 
and  I  wonder  if  they  are  not  symptomatic 
of  the  evil  days  on  which  we  have  fallen. 

When  she  died,  I  had  known  Miss 
Masters  just  thirty-seven  years,  and  1 
enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of  having 
five  daughters  educated  under  her  care. 
I  think  my.self  comi>etent,  therefore,  to 
write  this  brief  tribute  to  her  memorj", 
which  to  me,  as  to  many  others,  will  al- 
ways be  fresh,  green,  and  fragrant. 

On  June  9,  1921,  Miss  L.  B.  Ma.ster.s, 
who  with  her  sister,  Mi.ss  Sally  Masters, 
had  established  the  Misses  Masters' 
School  so  famous  everywhere,  from  the 


Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  except  in  New 
York,  breathed  her  last  at  Dobbs  Ferry, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  just  as  she  had 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  her  life-work 
by  passing  it  over  to  the  Alumnte. 

In  ac(|uiring  and  managing  such  a 
large  properly,  she  disi)layed  the  busi- 
ness tact  and  executive  ability  of  the 
modern  banker  rather  than  of  a  woman. 
With  rare  ability  and  personal  mag- 
netism, she  had  selected  and  held  to- 
gether, from  the  inception  of  the  enter- 
prise to  the  end,  a  corps  of  faithful 
teachers  after  her  own  heart.  Then,  with 
a  rarer  virtue  still,  without  any  previous 
training  for  the  work,  without  a  syllable 
of  publicity,  not  permitting  even  a  cat- 
alogue of  her  pupils  to  be  printed,  she 
brought  together  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  girls  from  the  best  and  wealthiest 
families,  where  every  one  knows  that  in- 
dulgence and  material  comfort  too  often 
take  the  place  of  restraint  and  sacrifice, 
and  put  them  under  the  strictest  discip- 
line, leading  them  in  the  meantime  to 
think  of  something  better  than  self,  and 
something  nobler  than  material  gratifi- 
cation. 

Miss  Masters  believed  that  character- 
building  was  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  a  young  lady's  education.  She 
knew  that  her  own  sterling  character 
was  the  protiuct  of  home  influences 
guided  by  Bible  truth.  She  made  up  her 
mind  at  once,  co.st  what  it  might  in  time 
and  money,  to  fit  herself  to  become  a 
Bible-teacher  at  first  hand,  and  not  to 
delegate  that  important  office  to  some  one 
el.se.  And  1  am  sure  that  no  girl  who  has 
come  under  her  influence  will  ever  regret 
that  her  young  and  plastic  soul  was 
moulded  by  such  a  teacher,  and  by  such 
teachers  as  she  had  the  wisdom  to  .select. 

Miss  Masters  had  one  rare  trait  which 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  great  cap- 
tains, or  to  eminently  successful  business 
men.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  invaluable  gift 
in  the  exercise  of  authority.  She  never 
forgot  a  name  or  a  face.  Like  Dr.  Addi- 
son Alexander  of  Princeton,  after  once 
calling  the  roll  and  associating  name  and 
face,  she  could  dispense  with  the  written 
list. 

I  have  yet  to  meet  with  one  who  has 
ever  been  an  attendant  of  the  school  who 
did  not  consider  it  a  mark  of  distinction 
to  have  been  "one  of  Miss  Masters' 
girls."  I  am  told  that  it  often  happens 
that,  as  soon  as  a  daughter  is  born  to  one 
of  them,  she  is  entered  upon  the  waiting 
list  of  future  pupils. 

I  wish  1  cfiuld  draw  a  more  vivid  pic- 
ture of  this  attuihment  of  teacher  and 
pupil,  of  .scholar  and  .school.  But  it  is  a 
joy  to  think — and  I  know  not  what  better 
evidence  we  can  have  of  the  truth  of  the 
picture — that  the  girls  whom  she  had 
so  faithfully  trained  have  taken  up  her 
mantle,  and  will  carry  on  her  work. 
G.  Nash  Morton 

A^p«'  York,  Jitly  2G 


The  Meeting  of  Classical 

Scholars  at  Cambridge 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
The  first  joint  meeting  of  the  British 
('lassical  Association  and  the  American 
Philological  Association  was  held  at 
Cambridge,  August  2-4.  Papers  were  read 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  connected  with 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  and  with 
Roman  archseology ;  a  debate  wius  held  on 
"The  Best  Method  of  Strengthening  the 
Position  of  the  Classics  in  English  and 
American  Education,"  and  the  formal 
sessions  were  closed  by  a  film  illustrating 
the  "Oresteia"  of  Aeschylus,  as  recently 
performed  at  Cambridge,  accompanied  by 
a  lecture  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Sheppard,  Fellow 
of  King's  College.  Papers  by  four  Amer- 
ican scholars  and  one  Canadian  were 
read:  "On  the  Position  of  the  Classics  in 
Canada"  (  F'rofessor  T.  Callander,  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  Ontario)  ;  "The 
Brighter  Aspects  of  the  Merovingian 
Age"  (Profe.ssor  E.  K.  Rand,  Harvard 
University)  ;  "Elegiac  Style"  (  Profe.ssor 
Arthur  L.  Wheeler,  Bryn  Mawr  College)  ; 
"The  Early  History  of  Crime  and  Crim- 
inal Law  in  Greece"  (Professor  G.  M. 
Calhoun,  University  of  California)  ;  and 
"The  Characteristics  of  Some  Ancient 
Italian  Cities  (Dr.  A.  W.  Van  Buren, 
American  Academy  in  Rome).  The  greet- 
ings of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation were  presented  at  the  first  session 
by  Professor  C.  F.  Smith  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  who  was  returning 
to  America  after  a  year  in  Greece,  and 
a  response  was  made  by  Mr.  Walter  Leaf, 
President  of  the  British  Classical  Asso- 
ciation. For  the  British,  papers  were  read 
by  Professors  R.  S.  Conway,  Manchester 
University;  Mrs.  Strong,  British  School 
in  Rome;  Professor  A.  E.  Housman, 
Cambridge;  Mr.  F.  M.  Cornford,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Mr.  T.  R. 
Glover,  Public  Orator,  Cambridge;  Mr. 
.1.  M.  Edmonds.  Cambridge:  and  the  de- 
bate alluded  to  above  was  opened  by  Pro- 
fessor John  narrower,  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Walter  Leaf  delivered  the 
presidential  address. 

From  the  social  point  of  view  also  the 
convention  was  very  enjoyable.  Recei>- 
tions  were  given  to  the  members  of  the 
two  associations  at  Emmanuel  College  by 
Vice-Chaiicellor  and  Mrs.  Giles,  at  Gon- 
ville  and  ("aius  Colleges  by  Sir  William 
and  I.,ady  Ridgeway,  and  at  King's  Col- 
lege by  the  I'rovost  and  Fellows.  The 
visiting  Americans  were  entertained 
throughout  the  meeting  in  the  various 
colleges  of  Cambritlge  (the  women  in 
Newnham  College)  and  were  the  recipi- 
ents of  a  cordial  hospitality  which  it  will 
be  diflicult  for  them  to  equal  when  in  the 
course  of  time  a  joint  meeting  shall  be 
held  in  the  United  States. 

Arthiir  L.  Wheeler 

OritI  Colli  III  ,  Oxford,  Ain/iist  li 
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New    Books   and   Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

A   Ballad-Maker's    Pack.     By   Arthur 
Guitcrman.     Harper. 
By  America's  best  balladist. 

Carter    and    Other    People.     By    Don 
Marquis.     Appleton. 
Twelve  short  stories  and  a  play. 

Europe  since   1870.     By   Edward   Ray- 
mond Turner.     Doubleday. 
A  concise  and  interesting  history. 

Tired     Radicals.      By     Walter     Weyl. 
Huebsch. 
Essays  on  politics  and  sociology. 

A    Short    History    of    the    English 
Drama.       By     Benjamin     Brawley. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 
From  the  morality  play  to  the 

present. 


THERE  is  a  wooden  closet,  once  called 
the  supply  room,  in  a  battered  and 
dingy  barrack  in  Camp  Upton.  For  a 
number  of  months,  some  three  years  ago, 
Sergeant  Johnson  and  I  ran  a  sort  of 
clothing  shop  there,  and  issued  uniforms 
to  recruits.  A  few  months  ago  I  visited 
it,  and  found  the  old  signs  and  pictures 
all  gone.  All  the  scrawling  on  the  wooden 
partitions  was  erased  or  covered  by  the 
later  scrawls  of  other  companies  who 
followed  us.  Only  one  familiar  thing  re- 
mained— the  printed  copy  of  Arthur 
Guiterman's  verses,  "Red  Tape,"  which 
the  Sergeant  cut  from  a  magazine  one 
day  in  1917  or  1918  and  pasted  to  the 
wall.  Nobody  had  disturbed  that;  they 
all  liked  it  too  well  and  appreciated  it 
too  highly  to  let  it  be  destroyed.  Now  the 
whole  poem  is  in  his  new  book,  "A 
Ballad-Maker's  Pack"  (Harper).  The 
opening  stanzas  follow: 

Said  the  Officer  Commanding :  "  'Tis  a 
pleasant  Winter  Day, 

And  I  want  a  Heap  of  Blankets  and  I 
want  'em  right  away! 

And  I  want  a  Lot  of  Uniforms  and  Over- 
coats and  Boots 

To  preserve  the  Martial  Vigor  of  our 
Promising  Recruits: 

For  Napoleon,  or  Hannibal,  or  Caesar,  I 
am  told, 

Found  that  Soldiers  fought  much  better 
when  protected  from  the  Cold : 

And  I  trust  my  Observations  are  in  Mili- 
tary Form, 

But  I  love  my  little  army,  and  I'd  like 
to  have  it  warm!" 

And  the  Quartermaster  answered  with  a 

wan  Official  Smile: 
"I  shall  send  a  Requisition  in  the  Legal 

Form  and  Style 
To  the  Acting   Tenth  Assistant   in  the 

Board  of  Speed  Control, 


Who  will  Docket  it  and  Poke  it  in  the 

Proper  Pigeonhole. 
When  the  Eighteenth  Under-Deputy  has 

found  it  hiding  there. 
He  will  Specify  and  Advertise  with  Cus- 
tomary Care; 
So,    in  time,   they'll   give   a   Contract — 

though  I  can  not  tell  you  when, 
But  I  think  you'll  get  your  Blankets  when 

the  Robins  nest  again!" 

Perhaps  the  most  fortunate  title  was 
not  chosen  for  the  volume  containing  the 
first  translations  of  essays  by  Remy  de 
Gourmont.  It  is  "Decadence"  (Harcourt, 
Brace),  and  the  translation  and  introduc- 
tion are  by  William  Aspenwall  Bradley. 
The  sub-title  more  correctly  describes  the 
book — "and  other  essays  on  the  culture 
of  ideas."  The  essays  are  chosen  from 
two  or  three  different  volumes  and  in- 
clude "The  Disassociation  of  Ideas," 
"Success  and  the  Idea  of  Beauty,"  "The 
Value  of  Education,"  "Stephane  Mal- 
larme  and  the  Idea  of  Decadence,"  with 
others. 

The  essays  in  the  late  Walter  Weyl's 
"Tired  Radicals"  (Huebsch)  discuss 
American  events.  President  Wilson  at 
Paris,  the  English  coal-strikes,  the  Jap- 
anese and  other  problems.  He  begins 
amusingly  with  a  characterization  of  a 
tired  radical:  "I  once  knew  a  revolution- 
ist who  thought  that  he  loved  Humanity, 
but  for  whom  Humanity  was  merely  a 
club  with  which  to  break  the  shins  of  the 
people  he  hated.  He  hated  all  who  were 
comfortable  and  all  who  conformed.  He 
hated  the  people  he  opposed  and  he  hated 
those  who  opposed  his  opponents  in  a 
manner  different  from  his.  Zeal  for  the 
cause  was  his  excuse  for  hating,  but 
really  he  was  in  love  with  hate  and  not 
with  any  cause." 

Why  the  publishers  of  Don  Marquis's 
"Carter,  and  Other  People"  (Appleton) 
saw  fit  to  cover  that  book  with  a  bright 
green  jacket  bearing  a  pink  magnolia — 
or  perhaps  a  callicanthus — it  is  impos- 
sible to  discover.  It  gives  no  correct  im- 
pression of  the  contents,  nor  is  it  lovely 
in  itself.  Mr.  Marquis's  stories  are  not 
from  his  column,  The  Sun  Dial,  but  are 
collected  from  a  number  of  periodicals. 
They  are  serious,  ironic,  some  of  them 
tragic.  Ingenious  in  their  plots  and 
American  in  their  setting,  they  recall  at 
times  0.  Henry,  at  times  they  suggest 
some  of  the  grim  stories  of  Irvin  Cobb. 
(Perhaps  there  ai-e  a  number  of  readers 
who  know  Mr.  Cobb  only  as  a  rather  cele- 
brated humorist — a  rather  over-cele- 
brated humorist,  it  seems  to  me — and 
are  still  unfamiliar  with  his  more  serious 
and  much  better  work  in  such  stories  as 
"The  Escape  of  Mr.  Trimm,"  "The 
Belled  Buzzard"  and  "The  Gallowsmith.") 
"Carter,"  the  first  story  in  this  volume 
by  Don  Marquis,  is  the  brief  account  of 


the  tragedy  of  a  man  in  whose  veins  is  a 
small  portion  of  negro  blood.  It  is  plaus- 
ible and  dispassionate;  a  skilful  work 
of  art. 

A  well-printed  book,  pleasant  to  read, 
and,  although  large,  not  too  heavy  to  hold, 
is  something  of  a  rarity.  Its  format  is 
an  opening  recommendation  to  Edward 
Raymond  Turner's  "Europe  since  1870" 
(Doubleday).  This  important  period,  end- 
ing with  the  events  of  1920,  are  discussed 
in  a  style  which  is  condensed,  yet  read- 
able. The  account  of  the  Great  War  im- 
presses me  by  its  ability,  fairness,  and 
correct  emphasis  as  one  of  the  best  which 
have  been  published  in  so  few  chapters. 

Mr.  Brawley's  "A  Short  History  of 
the  English  Drama"  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.)  makes  "no  especial  effort  to  be 
either  original  or  profound.  It  aims 
simply  to  set  forth  in  brief  compass  the 
main  facts  that  one  might  wish  to  have 
at  hand  in  his  first  course  in  the  English 
Drama." 

"Text,  Type  and  Style;  a  Compendium 
of  Atlantic  Usage"  (Atlantic  Monthly 
Press),  by  George  B.  Ives,  is  not  a  gen- 
eral handbook,  but  an  explanation  of  the 
usages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  mat- 
ters of  punctuation,  abbreviation,  and 
grammar.  The  general  reader  is  not  ex- 
pected to  care  especially  for  it;  but  all 
that  considerable  class  of  persons  to 
whom  the  word  "galley"  suggests  not  a 
trireme,  but  printer's  proof,  will  find  it 
useful  and  interesting.  As  a  librarian, 
suffering  from  the  most  hideous  excesses 
of  the  abbreviators,  I  find  particular 
pleasure  in  Mr.  Ives's  quotation  from  the 
"recent  protest  of  a  professor  of  English 
against   the   'Plague  of  Abbreviation.'  " 

If  "that  blessed  word  Mesopotamia"  were  in 
practical  use  today,  it  would  doubtless  suflter 
the  horror  of  becoming  Mcso.,  or  Ma.;  for  wit- 
ness the  fate  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  blessed 
word  California,  over  the  sonority  of  which 
commerce  does  not  permit  us  to  linger.  Oh, 
for  a  little  leisure  in  an  age  of  short  cuts  !  \\'e 
are  wedded  to  abbreviation — and  have  been 
previously  divorced  from  courtesy.  The  present 
writer  has  determined  to  take  an  occasional 
holiday  from  this  orgy  of  shortening,  and  to 
permit  himself,  on  envelopes  and  elsewhere, 
the  luxury  of  polysyllables.  North  shall  not 
become  a  negation,  or  east  a  mere  initial.  The 
post-office  clerk  shall  not  dim  his  sight  in  pro- 
fane endeavors  to  distinguish  Missouri  from 
Maine,  and  New  York  from  New  Jersey. 

From  "Lyrics  of  the  Links"  (Mac- 
millan),  compiled  by  Henry  Litchfield 
West: 

A  malison  upon  the  man  who  thinks  by 
taking  thought 

That  he  can  lengthen  out  his  drive  or 
hole  the  putt  that's  short. 

Upon  each  separate  blade  of  grass  he 
meditates  eternally. 

Awhile  the  field  upon  him  wait  and  ob- 
jurgate infernally. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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War  or  Pt-aco  in  tlu-  Pacific 

StA  PowE«  IN  THE  Pacihc.  A  Stiidv  of  thc 
American-Japanese  Na\Til  Problem.  By 
Hector  C.  h\  water.  Boston :  Houghton, 
N[ifflin   Company.     ?5. 

THE  author  of  this  important  and 
timely  book — appearing  on  the  eve 
of  the  international  conference  on  dis- 
armament— is  neither  a  Junker-Japanese 
nor  a  Jingo-American,  but  an  English- 
man who  strives  to  be  impartial.  ^\TiiIe 
he  is  not  known  as  an  authority  on  naval 
strategy,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  been 
assiduous  in  gathering  the  facts  and  dis- 
creet in  sifting  the  opinions  of  those 
competent  to  speak  on  the  matter. 

The  five  chapters  treating  of  the  de- 
velopment and  characteristics  of  Japa- 
nese and  American  Sea  Power,  compris- 
ing more  than  half  of  this  excellently 
printed  volume,  are  valuable  as  refer- 
ences for  the  histor>'  and  statistics  they 
contain.  With  this  appreciative  remark 
we  may  dismiss  them  and  pass  to  two 
pregnant  questions.  What  possible  rea- 
son is  there  why  this  Empire  of  the 
Rising  Sun  and  these  United  States 
should  ever  come  to  blows?  And,  in  that 
ghastly  event,  what  shape  will  so  de- 
plorable a  war  assume?  These  questions 
the  author  deals  with  in  the  spirit  of 
one  who,  friendly  to  both  nations,  seems 
to  hope,  by  presenting  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  to  further  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  elimination  of  that  disturbing  fac- 
tor, the  German  Navy,  as  Mr.  B\'water, 
among  others,  points  out,  has  shifted 
the  centre  of  naval  concern  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  the  former  being 
now  as  peaceful  as  a  mill  pond;  while  the 
latter  has  attracted  to  itself  the  elements 
of  a  tremendous  explosion.  His  second 
chapter  is  a  rfoume,  well  worth  study, 
of  "The  Question  at  Issue  between  Ja- 
pan and  the  United  States."  Our  acqui- 
sition of  Hawaii  in  1898,  he  says,  was 
viewed  in  Japan  "with  marked  disfavor," 
a  sentiment  which  we  have  difl^culty  in 
understanding,  since  these  islands  belong 
to  our  own  hemisphere  and  are  over  three 
thousand  miles  distant  from  Yokohama. 
Had  we  stopped  there,  all  might  have 
been  well.  Unfortunately  for  the  good 
will  which  had  previously  existed  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  Japanese  friends, 
we  took  over  the  Philippines,  to  them, 
apparently,  a  long  step  towards  exercis- 
ing a  determining  influence  in  Far  East- 
em  politics. 

Another  cause  of  irritation  is  the  fixed 
pisrpo'p  of  the  resident.H  of  our  Pacific 
I  te.x  to  restrict,  or  even  absolutely 

i  :.  .:.  the  influx  of  Japanese  immi- 
grants. It  is  a  natural,  although  erro- 
neous, inference  on  the  part  of  Japan 
that  this  opposition  is  ba.sed  upon  our 
assumption  of  racial  superiority.     The 


truth,  indeed,  is  quite  the  other  way. 
The  chief  strength  of  this  hostility  lies 
in  the  recognition  of  the  superiority  of 
Japanese  labor,  which  knows  no  eight- 
hour  day  and  no  dictation  by  labor-union 
leaders.  The  American  working  man 
pays  his  Japanese  rival  the  compliment 
of  fearing  him.  In  addition  is  the  fairly 
established  fact  th;it  the  Japanese  are 
not  assimilable,  and  that  they  seldom 
wholly  renounce  allegiance  to  their  sov- 
ereign. Therein  lies  no  reproach  to 
them,  with  their  totally  different  tradi- 
tions, ways  of  living,  antecedents,  and 
modes  of  thought.  They,  too,  are  influ- 
enced by  identical  considerations,  for 
they  extend  to  foreigners  in  Japan  still 
fewer  rights  and  privileges  than  are  con- 
ceded to  their  own  nationals  here. 

The  British  Dominions  on  the  Pacific 
share  this  objection  to  the  Japanese.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  aggravates  the  situation, 
yet,  on  the  other,  it  may  help  to  a  sat- 
isfactory solution.  Again,  as  Mr.  By- 
water  states,  our  jwlicy  of  the  "open 
door"  in  China  traverses  Japan's  ambi- 
tions and  adds  fuel  to  the  flame.  His 
paragraphs  on  the  famous  twenty-one 
Japanese  demands  on  China  are  illumi- 
nating as  showing  that  Japan  aimed  at 
a  practical  and  complete  domination,  po- 
litical, industrial,  and  military,  over  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  The  skeptic  should 
read  the  "secret  articles"  of  the  Japa- 
nese note.  These  granted,  little  would 
have  been  left  of  China's  independence 
and  integrity,  in  which  the  United  States 
has  no  slight  interest.  Another  straw 
showing  the  direction  of  the  current  of 
Japanese  aspirations  was  the  agreement, 
which  Japan  had  succeeded  in  inducing 
China  to  enter  into  during  the  w^ar,  for 
"common  militai-y  and  naval  defense." 
Practically  it  meant  a  Japanese  dicta- 
torship. 

A  disquieting  possibility,  as  seen  by 
the  author,  exists  in  the  readiness  of 
the  governing  faction  in  Japan  to  use 
war  to  distract  public  attention  from  in- 
ternal unrest  and  troubles,  an  ancient 
and  long  effective  device,  of  which  the 
United  States,  he  thinks,  may  yet  be  the 
victim.  To  resentment  occasioned  by 
our  treatment  of  her  nationals  is  added 
vexation  over  our  alleged  moral  cham- 
pionship of  China.     He  says: 

Bitterness   has  been   intensified   by   the   atti- 
tude of   .'\merici  towards  Japanese  expansion 
in  China.     Newspapers  of  nearly  every  shade 
"I     opinion     have     lately     been      representing 
\tiiirira    as    the    chief,    and    indeed,    the    only 
serious,  obstacle  that  stands  between  Japan  and 
the  control  of  Eastern  Aiia,  with  all  its  illimit- 
.ihle  and   untapped  wealth.     Their  cry   is  that 
Ini'nn.  romiK-llrd  by  overcrowding  at  home  to 
«<el;  new  outlets   for  her  energ>'  and  industry 
■  ■ri  the  .Asiatic  mainland,  finds  herself  thwarted 
.ii    every   turn   by   the   L'nited    Sl.ites.     HavinK 
I   •!.,-   richest   and   most    fertile   islands   of 
.   .Nnierica — s"  runs  the  .irgumcnt — 
,    t  .   rxnloit    for  her  own  exclusive 
'<!'M  li  'It  Manchuria  and  Siberia. 

r.iii  IS  lilt  of  the  West  so  formidable 

as  it  is  assumed  to  be?    Has  it  really  the  power 


to  support  such  inordinate  pretensions  ?  The 
Japanese  are  inclined  to  answer  in  the  ncRative. 
Tbey  have  .seen  the  I'acitic  all  but  denuded  of 
.Xnurican  warshijis.  They  have  observed  with 
amazement  the  omission  of  .America  to  fortify 
her  outposts  in  the  Pacific  and  to  make  ade- 
<|uaic  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet 
in  the  western  area  i>f  that  ocean.  Tbey  have 
come  to  look  upon  thc  defenceless  Philippines 
as  theirs  for  the  taking.  It  is  true  that  a  power- 
ful .American  licet  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
Pacific;  but  without  defended  bases  in  the 
West  it  remains  |>ractically  tied  to  its  own 
coast.  Pursuing  this  train  of  thought,  the 
Japanese  may  well  ask  themselves  what  they 
would  have  to  fear  in  the  event  of  war  with 
the  United  States,  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  settle  once  and  for  all  a  dispute 
which  can  never  Ik-  satisfactf^rily  accommo- 
dated by  peaceful  means. 

In  the  discussion  of  "Strategy  in  the 
Pacific"  (Chapter  IX)  the  author  con- 
demns the  dividing  of  our  fleet: 

The  Pacific  Heet.  as  now  constituted,  is  in- 
ferior in  strength  to  the  combined  Japanese 
.Navy.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  influ- 
ence which  this  fact  might  exert  in  Japan  if 
jH'litical  relations  tn-twecn  thc  two  Powers  were 
in  a  state  of  tension.  Those  Japanese  spokes- 
men who  favored  a  settlement  by  force  of  arms 
might  conceivably  raise  their  voices  in  favor  of 
delivering  a  sudden  blow  before  the  divided 
.American  Fleet  had  time  to  coalesce.  They 
might  even  urge  the  possibility  of  blocking  the 
Panama  Canal  immediately  before  or  after  the 
formal  declaration  of  war.  thus  delaying  for 
five  or  six  weeks  thc  arrival  of  .American  rein- 
forcements from  the  .Atlantic  and  incidentally  ( 
throwing  thc  entire  .American  plan  of  cam-  ■ 
paign  into  utter  contusion.  N'o  such  encour- 
agement to  precipitate  action  would  exist  were 
the  United  States  naval  forces  to  be  kept  to- 
gether as  a  single  Fleet  of  overwhelming 
strength,  cruising  alternately  in  both  oceans. 

In  SO  far  as  "strategy  is  geography" 
he  holds  that  the  "factor  of  distance 
dominates  the  whole  question  of  Pacific 
strategy,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say : 

When  the  United  States  relieved  Spain  of 
the  Philippines  she  gave  hostages  to  fortune  in 
a  .sense  which  the  .American  people  have  never 
fully  realized.  But  for  the  acquisition  of  these 
islands  they  need  never  have  maintained  a 
powerful  fleet  in  the  Pacific  or  have  gone  to 
the  expi-nse  of  constructing  great  naval  bases 
on  the  Western  Coast.  Their  possession,  how- 
ever, at  once  advanced  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  States  nearly  7,000  miles  across  the 
Pacific  and  made  her  an  .Asiatic  Power,  there- 
by conferring  upon  her  all  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities inseparable   from   that   status. 

And  he  quotes  "a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can naval  ofl[icer"  as  "putting  the  case 
very  cogently": 

The  Philippines  are  there  for  Japan  when- 
ever she  likes  to  take  them,  and  nothing  can 
Iirevent  her  from  seizing  them  when  she  feels 
disposed  to  do  so.  .As  at  present  circum- 
stanced, we  could  do  nothing  whatever  to  pro- 
tect them  in  time  of  war.  If  we  were  foolish 
enough  to  locate  a  fleet  at  Manila  the  history 
of  Port  .Arthur  would  repeat  itself,  with  us  in 
the  role  of  thc  Kussians  .An  expeditionary 
force,  consisting  of  18-knot  transports,  guarded 
by   a    squadron    of    •  strength,    could 

leave  the  southern  i  .in.  reach  Manila 

in  three  days,  and  iii.i>>'  wmii  absolute  master 
of  Luzon  l)efore  succor  could  arrive  from 
Hawaii,  our  nearest  naval  base,  which  is  some 
S.OOn  miles   away.   .    .    . 

Had  we  no  "hostage  to  fortune"  in 
Asia,  Japan  and  the  United  State-s  in 
the  event  of  discord,  could  merely  make 
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faces  at  each  other  across  the  Pacific, 
since  the  incredible  amount  of  auxiliary 
transport  conveying  fuel,  provisions,  and 
ammunition  needed  for  our  entire  fleet 
and  the  recent  developments  in  warfare, 
through  vastly  enhancing  the  power  of 
the  defense,  have  almost  negatived  of- 
fensive action  at  so  great  a  distance. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  remain  in  the 
Philippines,  an  advanced  base  thoroughly 
fortified  and  equipped  for  the  upkeep  of 
a  huge  fleet  must  be  established  hard 
by  them.  The  author  finds  this  condi- 
tion fulfilled  in  the  island  of  Guam. 

Nearer  home  than  the  Philippines  are 
we  also  open  to  serious  loss  in  the  event 
of  war  with  Japan.  While  she  would 
hardly  venture  on  its  conquest,  she  might 
readily,  by  raids  on  Alaska  and  its  val- 
uable fisheries,  inflict  damage  heavier  in 
its  moral  than  in  its  physical  aspect. 

Likewise,  besides  Guam,  are  Wake 
Island,  between  Guam  and  Manila,  and 
Midway  Island,  with  its  cable  relay  sta- 
tion, wholly  undefended.  It  would  seem 
as  if  we  were  so  spread  out  in  the  Pa- 
cific as  to  be  weak  at  all  points.  Mr. 
Bywater  sums  up  the  situation  thus: 

The  enormous  expanse  of  the  Pacific  makes 
base  power  and  large  steaming  radius  the 
dominating  factors  in  the  strategical  problems 
of  that  ocean.  Without  a  chain  of  well-de- 
fended fuel  stations  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  .American  Fleet  to  operate  for  any  length 
of  time  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

He  then  analyzes  the  use  of  mine-lay- 
ing submarines,  with  which  Japan  is 
fairly  well  provided.  Certain  para- 
graphs of  his  chapter  on  "Possible  Fea- 
tures of  a  War  in  the  Pacific"  may  be 
noted : 

If  naval  power  were  measured  by  battleships 
alone,  the  American  people  would  have  little 
cause  for  anxiety  as  to  their  future  in  the 
Pacific.  When  the  programmes  now  in  hand 
on  both  sides  of  that  ocean  are  completed,  the 
United  States  will  have  about  twice  as  many 
capital  ships  as  Japan.  But.  as  we  have  seen, 
many  other  factors  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. In  the  event  of  war  with  Japan  the 
United  States  would  at  once  be  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  its  distant  insular  possessions 
were  to  be  defended  or  abandoned.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  strategical  problem  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  simple  form,  and  the  United  States 
Navy  would  be  entirely  adequate  to  fulfil  the 
duties  which  would  then  devolve  upon  it.  But 
if  the  passive  surrender  of  the  Philippines  and 
Guam  were  held  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
interest  and  prestige  of  the  nation,  a  very  dif- 
ferent situation  would  arise ;  and  since  neither 
the  history  nor  the  traditions  of  the  .'\merican 
people  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  would  toler- 
ate so  monstrous  a  humiliation,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  retention  of  the  islands  at  all 
costs  would  be  determined  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course.  That  decision  would  necessitate  the 
despatch  of  large  naval  and  military  forces  to 
the  threatened  territory  across  many  thousands 
of  miles  of  ocean.  Whether  the  American 
Fleet  could  straightway  proceed  to  the  war 
zone  would  depend  on  what  was  meanwhile 
taking  place  in  the  Philippines  and  at  Guam, 
but  more  especially  at  the  latter  point.  If  war 
broke  out  before  anything  had  been  done  to 
convert  Guam  into  a  strong  place  of  arms,  it 
might,  and  probably  would,  fall  into  enemy 
hands  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war,  for  it 


would  pay  the  Japanese  to  devote  all  their 
efforts  to  capturing  this  island  before  attempt- 
ing any  move  against  the  Philippines.  With 
Guam  in  their  possession,  they  could  take  the 
Philippines  at  their  leisure,  in  the  certainty 
that  no  one  could  interfere  with  them. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  strategic  im- 
portance of  Guam,  this  island  would  doubtless 
be  the  first  Japanese  objective.  The  reduction 
of  its  feeble  defences  would  be  a  simple 
matter  for  the  heavy  ships,  and,  once  the  mine- 
fields had  been  cleared  out  and  the  batteries 
silenced,  the  landing  would  proceed  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  ...  If  the  expeditionary 
force  reached  Guam  at  dawn,  the  Japanese 
might  count  on  having  firmly  estalilished  them- 
selves on  the  island  before  nightfall.  A  simul- 
taneous attack  on  the  Philippines  and  Guam 
would  place  no  abnormal  strain  on  Japanese 
naval,  military,  or  shipping  resources.  .  .  . 
The  conclusion  is  that  within  a  fortnight  after 
the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the  United  States 
would  find  herself  bereft  of  her  insular  posses- 
sions in  the  Western  Pacific,  and  consequently 
without  a  single  base  for  naval  operations  in 
those  waters. 

With  Guam  and  the  Philippines  in  enemy 
hands,  the  problem  confronting  the  United 
States  would  become  well-nigh  unsolvable. 

What  might  happen  next,  and  the  out- 
come of  a  determined  engagement  be- 
tween the  two  fleets,  the  author  dis- 
cusses at  some  length.  Into  the  proba- 
bilities pro  and  con  and  the  tactical  ques- 
tions involved  it  is  needless  to  enter; 
but  the  reader  is  strongly  advised  to  do 
what  the  reviewer  can  not  do  within  the 
limits  at  his  disposal,  nor  should  he  neg- 
lect Mr.  Bywater's  final  chapter,  "War 
or  Peace?  Political  and  Economic  Fac- 
tors." On  the  vital  question  of  the  du- 
ration of  the  conflict,  he  says : 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapters 
that  the  present  strategical  conditions  in  the 
\\'estern  Pacific  are  favorable  to  Japan ;  but 
where  her  militarists  go  wrong  is  in  assum- 
ing that  the  United  States  would  accept  an 
initial  reverse  as  final.  If,  as  is  all  but  cer- 
tain, the  struggle  were  to  be  protracted,  no 
facile  successes  achieved  in  the  beginning  could 
avert  the  most  ruinous  consequences  to  the 
Island  Empire.  The  United  States  could  afford 
to  wait ;  Japan  could  not. 

He  concludes: 

To  foreign  observers  it  seems  that  Japan  has 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  a 
policy  of  aggressiveness.  By  sheer  hard  work 
and  indomitable  courage  she  has  triumphed 
over  the  handicap  of  scanty  natural  resources 
and  raised  herself  to  a  commanding  position  in 
the  world.  The  problem  of  overpopulation  has 
been  solved  in  part  by  the  annexation  of  Korea 
and  Formosa,  and  of  late  years  a  new  outlet, 
practically  limitless  in  its  possibilities,  has 
been  found  in  China.  It  is  here,  if  anywhere, 
that  Japan  may  realize  her  true  destiny,  and 
it  is  here  that  her  claims  for  priority  are  less 
open  to  challenge  than  in  any  other  quarter. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  in  China  for  all  legi- 
.  timate  interests,  and  if  Japan  could  bring  her- 
self to  discard  the  methods  she  has  borrowed 
from  Prussia  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion and  genuine  friendship  with  the  Chinese 
people,  she  would  eventually  acquire  in  that 
quarter  a  predominance  which  could  never  be 
seriously  contested.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  her  rulers  and  statesmen  have  suffi- 
cient acumen  to  seize  the  unique  opportunitj' 
thus  presented  to  them  instead  of  hazarding  the 
fortunes  of  Dai  Nippon  in  a  militarist  gamble 
more  reckless  even  than  that  which  cau.sed  the 
ruin  of  the  German  Empire. 

In  what  way  can  the  American  people. 


who,  in  the  main,  have  the  kindest  feel- 
ings for  the  Japanese,  contribute  to  the 
avoidance  of  these  dire  disasters  to  both 
sides  in  the  contest  which  the  author 
forecasts?  Only  the  highest  wisdom 
coupled  with  the  broadest  vision  can 
avail.  Are  these  at  our  command?  Time 
alone  will  tell — but  there  is  no  time  to 
lose.  If  we  decide  to  remain  as  at  pres- 
ent in  the  Far  East,  certain  measures, 
such  as  the  author  indicates,  must  be 
adopted  immediately.  If  we  withdraw 
from  a  situation  replete  with  the  mili- 
tary and  political  consequences  which, 
supposing  him  to  be  fairly  correct  in  his 
conclusions,  he  here  presents,  again  must 
we  act  promptly — else  will  Japan's  and 
America's  joint  fate  be  summed  up  in 
the  ominous  words,  "Too  late!" 

Caspar  F.  Goodrich 

— And  Other  Stories 

The  Horse-Stealers,  .and  Other  Stories.   By 

.\nton   Chekhov.     The  Tales  of  Chekhov. 

Vol.    X.      New    York:      The    Macmillan 

Company. 
Lords  of  the  Housetops;  Thirteen  Cat  Tales. 

With    a    Preface    by    Carl    Van    Vechten. 

New  York:     .■\lfred  A.  Knopf. 

S.MITH  ,\XD  THE  Ph.\R.\OHS,  .AND  OtHER  TaLES. 

By  H.  Rider  Haggard.    New  York :    Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company, 
The    Romance    ok    His    Life,    and    Other 
Romances.     By  Mary  Cholmondeley.   New 
New   York :     Dodd.   Mead   and   Company. 

A  HOSPITAL  assistant  called  Y'er- 
gunov,  an  empty-headed  fellow, 
known  through  the  whole  district  as  a 
great  braggart  and  drunkard,  was  re- 
turning one  evening  in  Christmas  week 
from  the  hamlet  of  Ryepino  ..."  when 
he  lost  his  way,  stumbled  on  a  roadside 
inn  of  unsavory  repute,  and  had  such 
squalid  adventure  as  he  was  capable  of. 
Thus  runs  the  episode  of  "The  Horse- 
stealers," not  so  much  telling  a  story  as 
peering  into  the  mind  and  soul  of  a  dul- 
lard and  weakling  who  is  also  a  man. 
"The  Petchenyeg"  is  the  portrait  of  an 
ass  and  bore  whose  lot,  devastating  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  is  not  without  pathos. 
Elsewhere  in  these  sketches  we  draw  em- 
barrassingly close  to  realized  types  of  the 
dotard,  the  popinjay,  the  fatuous  bride- 
groom, the  pusillanimous  husband,  the 
clever  wanton.  For  the  most  part  we  move 
in  a  world  of  confused  motives  and  half- 
thoughts,  breathing  fumes  of  feeble  good 
intention,  unable  to  get  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  any  clear  goal  to  be  striven 
for.  The  longest  and  perhaps  most  mem- 
orable of  these  studies,  "Ward  No.  6," 
does  deal  with  two  men  who  can  think 
straight  along  a  line.  But  neither  can 
think  solidly  or  productively,  each  sticks 
fatally  to  his  special  line,  so  that  the 
physician  who  has  reasoned  himself  out 
of  action  is  as  useless  as  his  intellectual 
adversary,  who  has  argued  himself  into 
a  madhouse.  These  Russians  of  Chekhov 
have  all  the  appealing  human  qualities, 
and  lack  only  will  and  common  sense. 
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What  chance,  we  ask  mournfully,  have 
such  a  people  against  or  under  any  strong 
hand? 

"Lords  of  the  Housetops"  is  a  group  of 
excellent  cat  stories  collected  by  an  ex- 
cellent cat  author  (why  not  cat  author  if 
cat  storj-?).  Mr.  Van  Vechten's  "Tiger 
in  the  House"  is  a  book  for  all  cat-lovers. 
He  writes  a  good  Preface  here  and  the 
translation  of  Balzac's  "Peines  de  coeur 
d'une  chatte  anglaise,"  is  his  own.  This 
is  properly  a  satire  on  English  manners 
and  morals  rather  than  a  cat  story,  but 
we  must  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Van  Vechten 
for  rescuing  so  lively  a  skit  from  the  sup- 
pression of  British  publishers  and  the  in- 
difference of  Balzackian  editors.  Several 
other  tales  in  the  collection  rather  make 
use  of  than  expound  the  cat.  The  best 
simon  pure  cat  stories  here,  those  most 
deeply  touching  the  mysterj-  of  feline 
character  and  manners,  are  Mrs.  Wilkins 
Freeman's  "The  Cat,"  and  Algernon 
Blackwood's  "A  Psychical  Invasion" — 
the  last-named  being,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  not  the  only  remarkable  cat  storj' 
in  Mr.  Blackwood's  recent  "John  Silence," 
but  to  me  the  most  memorable  story  of 
the  kind  ever  written. 

In  "Smith  and  the  Pharaohs,"  Rider 
Haggard  takes  one  more  turn  round  the 
old  stamping-ground.  The  title-story  con- 
nects a  humdrum  modem  with  the  ro- 
mance of  hidden  tombs,  mummies,  rein- 
carnations, materializations  and  all  that. 
Smith  was  once  the  lover  of  an  Egv'ptian 
Princess.  Fate  has  parted  them  and  now 
brings  them  together  again  for  a  dream- 
ing instant.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  in- 
exhaustible themes,  but  variations  have 
been  pretty  numerous  of  late.  Mr.  Black- 
wood has  treated  it  (or  something  very 
like  it)  in  his  impressive  somewhat  pon- 
derous fashion.  Sir  Rider  handles  it  half- 
humorously,  as  he  does  the  Quatermain 
yam  that  follows.  "The  Blue  Curtains" 
is  a  social  comedy.  "Barbara  Who  Came 
Back"  is  a  tale  of  sentiment  so  com- 
pletely Victorian  in  substance,  so  studi- 
ously bromidic  in  style,  that  it  is  hard 
to  believe  the  author  kept  his  tongue  out 
of  his  cheek  in  the  act  of  writing  it. 
Barbara  is  the  complete  Victorian 
heroine,  violet  eyes  and  all — the  Rector's 
daughter;  how  can  Anthony,  younger  son 
of  the  Squire,  resist  her?  "The  way  of 
the  man  with  the  maid  and  the  way  of 
the  maid  with  the  man  and  the  moon  to 
light  them  and  the  birds  to  sing  the 
epithalamium  of  their  hearts  and  the 
great  sea  to  murmur  of  eternity  in  their 
opened  ears."  How  can  an  elder  brother 
stand  in  their  way  long?  How  can  Bar- 
bara be  happy  in  Heaven  while  the  loved 
one  she  has  left  behind  needs  her.  Ah 
me!  there  is  wistfulness  in  the  skeptical 
smile  with  which  we  dismiss  all  this?  It 
made  us  so  happy  when  we  were  Fresh- 
men and  the  Widow  still  reigned. 

The  author  of  "The  Romance  of  His 
Life"  is  a  rector's  daughter  and  a  grand- 


niece  of  Bishop  Heber,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing of  the  last  centur>'  in  her  work.  Her 
bent  i.s  lively  and  s.itirical.  These  stories 
would  be  good  to  read  aloud.  The  barb 
of  her  lance  is  directed  towards  the 
ridiculous  or  pretentious  male.  The 
fatuous  Don  in  the  title-story,  honest  but 
antiquated  John  Darner  in  "The  Dark 
Cottage."  the  batlled  lover-egoist  of 
"The  Ghost  of  a  Chance,"  the  hapless 
egotist-husband  in  "The  Goldfish,"  the 
piteous  autocratic  husband  in  "The  End 


of  a  Dream"  are  sharply  prodded.  But 
there  is  no  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 
Man's  pretensions  and  selfishnesses  are 
held  up  ruthlessly  enough,  and  yet  the 
mood  of  the  book  never  goes  beyond  a 
good-humored  pity  for  the  blundering 
-sex.  We  might  be  improved,  but  we  are 
worth  putting  up  with.  Certain  feminine 
portraits  in  the  book,  as  well  as  the 
dialogue  "Votes  for  Men,"  show  the 
satirist  sufficiently  alive  to  the  humours 
of  her  superior  sex. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 


Drama 


The  Play  Once  More 

I  NEVER  expected  to  praise  a  play  by 
Mr.  Owen  Davis  as  heartily  as  I  am 
able  to  praise  "The  Detour"  now  showing 
at  the  Astor  Theatre.  It  is  a  verj-  plain 
tale,  and  it  takes  more  courage  to  be 
plain  than  to  be  either  brilliant  or  ugly. 
The  average  pla>'wright  would  laugh  at 
a  story  in  which  the  heroine  is  a  woman 
of  forty,  without  personal  attractions  or 
prospects, jinbet rayed  and  unbetraying  in 
her  prosaic  wifehood  to  a  stolid  farmer. 
The  laugh  would  have  its  point,  for  the 
rore  of  the  play  is  not  strikingly  dram- 
atic; but  Mr.  Davis  has  shown  a  rare  skill 
in  availing  himself  of  all  the  secondary 
dramatic  values  which  cluster  round  its 
half-dramatic  core,  and  the  amount  of 
nutriment  and  condiment  that  he  has 
been  able  to  extract  from  these  unprom- 
ising materials  would  surprise  even  the 
believer  in  sensation.  "The  drudging 
farmer's  wife  is  resolved  that  her 
daughter  shall  be  a  painter.  The  homely 
crisis  arrives  when  the  farmer  insists  on 
buying  land  with  the  thousand  dollars 
which  she  has  patiently  and  painfully 
hoarded  for  the  girl's  education.  Sep*- 
aration  impends,  but  is  averted  by  the 
timely  discovery  that  the  daughter's  tal- 
ent is  imaginarj-.  Reconciliation,  or  at 
least  re-domestication,  follows,  and,  even 
in  the  anguish  of  disillusion,  the  wife  be- 
gins to  save  again  for  the  unborn  grand- 
child whose  birth  is  prophesied  in  the 
friendliness  of  the  daughter  for  the 
owner  of  the  new  garage.  The  end  links 
the  young  and  re-links  the  old,  in  spite 
of  which  it  is  a  bitter  end.  One  recol- 
lects that  links  are  parts  of  chains.  Love 
is  a  decoy;  it  beguiles  us  into  marriage. 
Marriage,  on  the  farm  at  least,  is 
drudgery;  the  ideal,  however,  abides  in 
the  woman,  and  seeks  through  child  and 
grandchild  (through  detour  upon  d6tour) 
the  satisfactions  which  it  can  not  person- 
nally  taste.  There  remains  a  single  con- 
solation. If  hope  is  illusion,  illusion  is 
sustenance.  Hope  is  more  than  mere 
promise;  it  is  ministry.  The  woman's 
error  has  cost  her  twenty  years  of  life. 
True;  but  it  has  gained  her  twenty  years 
of  life  as  well. 


There  is  an  excellence  common  to  the 
dialogue,  the  characterization,  and  the 
acting  of  this  play;  we  may  call  it  mod- 
eration plus  distinctness.  Mr.  Davis  has 
solved  the  problem  of  dialogue.  A  few 
smartnesses  take  us  back  from  nature  to 
Times  Square,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
author  has  preferred  the  strait  and  nar- 
row path  of  truth  to  the  Broad  Way, 
which  leads,  according  to  an  old  and  once 
revered  authority,  to  destruction.  The 
speech  is  rustic,  but  it  turns  to  shrewd 
account  for  dramatic  purposes  a  very  real 
and  simple  propert>'  of  rustic  speech — 
its  bluntness.  "You  wouldn't  take  that 
money?"  says  the  wife  in  substance  (I 
forget  the  wording).  "Yes,  I  would,  and 
I'm  going  to,"  says  the  man  hardily.  Ob- 
vious, no  doubt,  but  yet  with  a  touch  of 
the  unexpected  in  the  squareness  of  its 
encounter  with  the  petition.  A  like  self- 
command  is  evinced  in  the  character- 
drawing.  The  husband  is  no  monster;  he 
is  a  decent  fellow  somewhat  imbruted; 
and  the  fine  justice  which  Mr.  Davis 
shows  in  arresting  his  brutalities  at  the 
point  which  delights  the  wise  and  disap- 
points the  vulgar  is  beautifully  repro- 
duced in  Mr.  Augustin  Duncan's  flawless 
acting.  Dramatist  and  player  show  an 
almost  equally  happy  concert  in  the  Tom 
Lane  of  Mr.  Willard  Robertson.  The  wife, 
though  good  enough,  is  not  so  good.  Mrs. 
Hardy  should  be  Martha  and  Mary, 
drudge  and  worshiper,  both  in  one.  It 
might  be  said  both  of  Mr.  Davis  and  of 
the  actress.  Miss  Effie  Shannon,  that,  in 
making  Mar>'  clear,  they  have  made 
Martha  slightly  nebulous.  One  doubts  if 
she  could  cook  a  turkey.  As  to  the  girl 
Kate.  Mr.  Davis's  insight  is  complete,  but 
I  think  the  charm  which  Miss  Angela 
McCahill  has  added  to  the  part  is  ab- 
stracted from  its  truth.  Miss  McCahill's 
clear-eyed  Kate  i.s  the  artist  whom  Mr. 
Davis's  Kate  merely  fancied  and  scarcely 
fancied  herself  to  be.  Mr.  James  R. 
Waters  was  delectable  in  the  minor  part 
of  Weinstein. 

".Sonya"  at  the  Forty-eighth  Street 
Theatre,  an  adaptation  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Wyckoff  of  a  Polish  play  by  Gabr>'ela 
Zapolska,  is  described  in  the  advertise- 
ments as  a  "hauntingly  beautiful  love- 
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story."  It  will  haunt  only  those  for  whom 
romance  is  still  a  superstition.  A  suffi- 
ciently attractive  first  act  is  obtained  by 
the  attempt  of  a  malicious  relative  to  play 
upon  a  Slavonic  prince's  aversion  to  wo- 
men by  introducing  into  his  rooms  a 
young  girl  in  the  semblance  of  a  male  in- 
structor in  athletics.  The  other  two  acts 
struggle  vainly  for  a  point.  The  acting 
is  respectable.  The  relations  between  the 
crown  prince  and  the  actress  are  also 
respectable — perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
history  or  fiction. 

"The  Nightcap,"  at  the  Thirty-ninth 
Street  Theatre,  in  which  Messrs.  Guy 
Bolton  and  Max  Marcin  combine  their 
talents,  is  a  moderately  attractive  mur- 
derplay.  There  are  two  acts :  the  first  is 
a  slightly  qualified  success ;  the  second  is 
a  skilfully  extenuated  failure.  The  mur- 
der as  such  is  particularly  flat ;  the  mur- 
derer aims  at  the  man  whom  he  has  no 
reason  to  aim  at,  and  hits  the  man  at 
whom  he  does  not  aim.  The  life  of  the 
play  is  its  comedy,  and  the  life  of  its 
comedy  is  Mr.  John  Daly  Murphy. 

"The  Mask  of  Hamlet"  by  Mr.  Ario 
Flamma  at  the  Princess  deals  with  the 
Wall  Street  explosion  of  September  22, 
1920.  Its  literary  materials  are  explosives 
in  conformity  with  its  theme,  but  they 
are  explosives  of  an  obsolete  type,  and 
the  detonation  on  Broadway  will  be 
neither  violent  nor  long. 

"Honors  Are  Even,"  Mr.  R.  C. 
Megrue's  "latest  comedy,"  now  playing 
at  the  Times  Square  Theatre,  mixes  clev- 
erness and  flatness  in  a  combination 
which  is  finally  rather  tasteless.  Two  pur- 
suers, man  and  woman,  insist  on  appear- 
ing to  be  pursued,  and  their  characters, 
which  are  meant  to  be  interestingly  com- 
plex, turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  weari- 
somely simple.  The  author,  in  short,  with- 
out insight  into  motive,  has  tried  to 
write  a  play  of  motive,  and,  conscious  of 
his  error,  has  sought  relief  for  inade- 
quate psychology  in  inadequate  situa- 
tions. Mr.  William  Courtenay  succeeds 
as  John  Leighton;  Miss  Lola  Fisher  is 
"clever"  to  scant  purpose  in  the  arid  part 
of  Belinde. 

"The  Teaser,"  at  the  Playhouse,  the 
work  of  Miss  M.  M.  Stanley  and  Miss 
Adelaide  Matthews,  approximates  good 
comedy;  it  may  pass  for  good  comedy  in 
a  town  where  one  is  grateful  for  ap- 
proximations. Brightly  plotted  as  a  whole, 
it  reaches  in  the  third  act  an  exception- 
ally strong  situation  (of  a  purely  conven- 
tional kind)  which  suffers  a  little  from 
the  fact  that  in  some  ways  its  varied  ele- 
ments compete  rather  than  conspire  with 
one  another.  Repression  and  irrepres- 
sibility  face  each  other  in  the  persons  of 
an  aunt  and  niece  who,  by  a  pleasant  nov- 
elty, are  set  respectively  on  the  further 
and  the  hither  verge  of  youth.  "The 
Teaser"  confirms  an  old  guess  that  in- 
nocence on  the  stage  often  frequents  the 
worst  company,  not  only  in  the  fashion- 


able world,  but  in  the  soul  of  its  pos- 
sessor, where  it  lives  on  the  happiest 
terms  with  rashness,  lying,  vanity,  and 
impudence.  There  are  persons  to  whom 
these  alliances  are  painful.  Miss  Jane 
Grey  is  excellent  as  Teddy  Wyndham; 
with  the  incorrigible  Annie  Barton  even 
her  clever  impersonator  Miss  Faire 
Binney  can  not  do  so  very  much. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Gribble's  "March  Hares," 
which  the  Shuberts  are  producing  at  the 
Bijou,  is  superior  to  the  stereotyped 
Broadway  comedy  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  emphasis  falls  on  mood  rather  than 
on  dialogue  or  situation.  It  is  a  comedy 
of  behavior.  The  dialogue  is  undis- 
tinguished, and  the  plot,  which  is  every- 
where slight,  makes  a  shuffling  exit 
through  the  loophole  of  a  trick  which 
lacks  even  the  excuse  of  ingenuity.  But 
Mr.  Gribble  has  caught — or  at  least  has 
deftly  caught  at — a  humorous  novelty  in 
the  idea  of  a  household  of  temperaments 
in  which  even  the  old  mother  and  the 
housemaid  become  infected  with  the 
spreading  effervescence.  Mr.  Gribble's 
difficulty  is  lack  of  imagination;  he  has 
not  rations  enough  for  his  temperament- 
alists;  they  exhibit  for  the  most  part 
only  exaggerations  of  the  itches  and 
twitches  of  common-place  egotism  and 
sensuality.  The  play  was  well  acted;  Miss 
Norma  Mitchell  as  Claudia  Kitts  had  a 
business-like  effusiveness  which  de- 
lighted the  audience. 

Mr.  William  Le  Baron  begins  the  sea- 
son with  two  plays.  "Nobody's  Money," 
at  the  Longacre,  is  a  farce  of  average 
competence,  which  profits  by  a  good 
foundation  and  loses  by  a  flimsy  super- 
structure. Two  young  authors  create  for 
literary  purposes  a  fabulous  individual 
whom  the  public  taxes  and  sues  exactly 
as  if  he  were  real.  They  pay  a  real  man 
to  personate  this  figment,  and  this  man, 
who  is  none  the  less  adroit  for  being  a 
total  nincompoop,  is  victorious  in  a  series 
of  manoeuvres  by  which  his  enemies,  his 
allies,  and  the  probabilities  alike  suffer. 
Mr.  Wallace  Eddinger  was  only  half  suc- 
cessful in  the  chief  part;  he  had  to  play 
fox  and  goose  at  the  same  time. 

"Nobody's  Money"  is  routine  work, 
and  surprise  adds  a  zest  to  pleasure  in 
the  discovery  that  in  the  last  act  of  "The 
Scarlet  Man,"  now  showing  at  the  Henry 
Miller  Theatre,  Mr.  Le  Baron's  humor  is 
original.  Original  in  the  specimen,  not 
the  genus.  The  genus,  which  consists  in 
the  reversal  of  the  parts  of  the  sexes,  is 
threadbare;  the  novelty  lies  in  the  form 
of  the  reversal,  the  ruin  of  the  man's 
reputation  through  a  rendezvous  which 
is  purely  technical,  and  his  desperate 
appeal  to  the  woman  to  vouchsafe  him 
the  restorative  of  marriage.  The  prob- 
abilities are  wrenched  of  course,  but  the 
fun  remains  fun,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  pure  diversions  the  ob- 
jection to  untruths  is  not  that  they  lessen 
the  truth,  but  that  they  weaken  the  fun; 
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intensely  real  novel 

BRASS 

A  Novel  of  Marriage 

touches  a  topic  supremely  interesting  to 
every  grown  American.  The  book  is  not  a 
beautifully  tinted  romance  of  the  ideal  mar- 
ried life.  It  is  a  novel  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  marriages  into  which  men  and 
women  drift,  from  motives  as  far  apart  as 
"love's  young  dream"  and  a  careless  acqui- 
escence in  a  rather  cramping  bond  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of  a  home.  For  those  who 
from  the  sidelines  of  bachelordom  wonder 
at  the  discords  they  see,  the  book  is  full 
of   light. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says : — 

"Never  has  there  been  such  a  dispassionate, 
keen  and  unsparing  study  of  the  institution 
of  marriage." 

The  Nezv  York  World  says  : — 

■'Its  principal  people  have  been  gathered 
between  bindings  not  for  their  flightinesses 
and  follies  and  wickedness  alone  but  as  well 
for  their  characteristic  of  actuality.  They 
are  vital,  throbbing  examplars  of  that  life  of 
the  unthinking  which  is  full  of  frivolity  and 
of  glitter,  and  which  goes  on  to  the  menace 
or  destruction  of  the   home." 

Price,  $2.00 
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HUMANITY 

By  ALFRED  KORZYBSKI 

Stewart  Paton,  of  Princeton  University 
writes:  "There  can  be  no  greater  power  in 
a  very  human  world  than  a  clear  conception 
of  the  nature  of  man.  Count  Korzybski  em- 
phasizes this  fact  in  his  interesting  and 
stimulating  book  in  a  manner  that  should 
commend  the  volume  to  a  very  wide  circle 
of   readers." — Sew   York   Evening    Post. 

CassJus  J,  Keyser,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity calls  it:  "great  in  its  enterprise,  in  its 
achievement,  in  the  implications  of  its  cen- 
tral thought,  and  mighty  in  its  significance 
for  the  future  welfare  of  men.  women  and 
children  everywhere  throughout  the  world." 
— New  York  Ei-cyung  F^tst. 

Price,  $3.00 


**THE  NEXT  WAR" 

By  WILL  IRWIN 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  calls  it  "a  little  I.  »^. 
upon  the  biggest  subject  now  before  the 
world.  It  ought  to  be  widely  read — univer- 
sally read." 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Gibbons  writes  to  the 
author:  "If  the  people  really  knew  what 
your  book  tells — facts  and  not  theories — no 
statesman  would  be  able  to  double-cross  the 
world  at  Washington  on  Xov.   11." 

Price.   $1.50 


BALKANIZED  EUROPE 

By  PAUL  SCOTT  MOWRER 

will  Payne  is  telling  the  millions  who  read 
the  Saturday  E-.cning  Post  \Yi:s.t  this  is  the 
best  book  on  '*abroad"  which  he  has  read 
this  year.  It  is  one  of  the  books  which  you 
should  read  before  the  disarmament  con- 
ference in  November  because  it  describes 
the  conditions  in  which  chiefly  lie  the  menace 
of  future  war. 

Price,  $5.00 
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ll  IS  to  "the  great  republic  ol  Hit 
souls  dispcrseil  over  the  world"  that 
the  hero  of  this  novel  appeals.  The 
analog^'  between  Cleranibauit.  the 
great  literary  figure  in  the  book,  ami 
the  great  literary  figure  who  wrote 
it,  and  whose  position  during  tin 
war  aroused  almost  as  much  con- 
troversy as  the  celebrated  Dreyfus 
case,  is  unmistakable. 

It  is  a  searching,  profound  ex- 
posure of  the  soul  sickness  of 
Europe  which  threatens  to  infect 
the  world.  $2.00 
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Beautify  Your  Home 

^  ou  can  do  it  without  entirely  refurnishing  it  or  expending 
much  money.  Simply  an  exercise  of  your  native  good  taste 
plus  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  home  decoration. 

The  following  books  will  appeal  to  all  home-makers  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  their  homes : 

The  Practical  Book  of  Interior  Decoration,  $7.14 

EherUin,  McClure  and  Hollowayi 

The  Decoration  of  Houses,  E.  H'harlon  and  O.  Godman.  Jr.      $3.39 

Refurnishing  the  Home  of  Good  Taste,  L.  A.  Thoop  $3.79 

Interior  Decoration,  F.  A.  Parsons  $4.19 
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it  follows  that  where  there  is  fun  enough 
there  is  truth  enough.  Mr.  Le  Baron's 
character  Wilbur  Lawrence  is  admirably 
fitted  to  his  part ;  he  ha.s  the  limpness, 
and  the  re.silience  in  limpnes.s,  of  a  sofa- 
pillow;  and  the  fitness  of  the  actor  Mr. 
John  Cumberland  to  the  role  is  only  a 
little  less  consummate.  The  level  of  act- 
ing in  the  piece  i.s  high. 

Messrs.  George  S.  Kaufman  and  Marc 
Connelly  deserve  our  thanks  for  the 
cheerful  reminder  they  have  given  us  in 
"  'Dulcy'  "  of  the  readily  forgotten  fact 
that  a  play  without  aspirations  may  be 
thoroughly  amusing  and  at  the  same  time 
artistically  and  morally  respectable. 
"  'Dulcy,'  "  at  the  Frazee  Theatre  is  good, 
pointed  satire,  is  neatly  fashioned,  con- 
fines itself  to  the  pardonable,  which 
means  the  profitable,  exaggerations,  has 
a  rare  faithfulness  to  type,  and  might 
have  been  played  without  retrenchments 
before  Queen  Victoria.  The  benevolent 
scatterbrain  whose  help  is  deplored  by 
his  victims  is  as  old  at  least  as  Molier^'s 
"Etourdi";  in  "'Dulcy'"  the  offender  is 
a  wife  played  by  Miss  Lynn  Fontanne 
with  a  vivacity  in  which  nature  and  ab- 
surdity are  happily  reconciled.  The  other 
actors  were  capable,  but  in  parts  un- 
chastened;  even  the  adroit  Mi.ss  Fon- 
tanne had  certain  gurglings  and  simmer- 
ings  which  a  stricter  taste  would  have 
ruthlessly  excised. 

The  average  of  decency  in  the  newer 
plays  is  encouragingly  high.  "Getting 
Gertie's  Garter"  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  see;  its  title  is  odoriferous. 
The  manager,  if  he  had  history  enough, 
might  retort  upon  me  in  the  words  of 
Edward  III  when  he  picked  up  the  garter 
of  an  English  countess:  "Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense."  By  the  way,  why  not 
call  the  play  "The  Star  and  Garter"? 
O.  \V.  Firkins 

The  H  uii  of  "the  Shelves 

Edward  Carpenter's  "Civilization,  Its 
Cause  and  Cure,"  first  published  in  1889, 
is  now  brought  out  by  Scribners  in  what 
is  described  as  an  enlarged,  complete,  and 
final  edition.  The  enlargement  consists 
of  two  essays  added  at  the  end,  one  on 
"A  Rational  and  Humane  Science,"  the 
other  on  "The  New  Morality."  As  for 
Mr.  Carpenter's  science,  it  is  interesting 
to  see  him  fighting  on  the  side  with  Ber- 
nard Shaw  against  those  ideas  of  the 
nineteenth  century  whic)i,  as  Mr.  Shaw 
declares  in  his  "Back  to  Methuselah," 
were  the  foster  nurse  of  the  socialism  and 
humanitarianism  so  dear  to  the  radical 
heart.  As  for  Mr.  Carpenter's  "new  mor- 
ality," we  begin  to  find  his  ideas  any- 
thing but  new  and,  in  truth,  a  little  bore- 
some  by  their  triteness.  Can  these  moral 
reformers  discover  nothing  to  say  but 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  no 
longer  respected  or  respectable  and  that 
the  only  .solution  for  a  world,  which  they 
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paint  as  frightfully  wicked  and  selfish, 
is  "to  rub  out  the  hard  and  fast  lines 
between  moral  right  and  wrong,"  to  lib- 
erate life,  and  to  indulge  men  in  "a 
width  of  scope  and  freedom  of  action 
hitherto  untried  or  untrusted"?  The  ap- 
peal of  these  books  is  by  means  of  the 
simplest  and  most  naive  form  of  flat- 
tery. Society  is  abominably  base,  except 
you  and  me;  we  are  beautiful  souls  who 
should  be  perfectly  happy  if  only  we  were 
permitted  to  do  what  we  pleased;  there- 
fore society  is  base  because  it  is  ham- 
pered by  the  Ten  Commandments.  The 
logic  is  not  quite  impeccable  and  the 
psychology  is  funny ;  but  they  flatter,  and 
flattery  is  a  power  in  the  world.  One 
recalls  the  observation  of  that  knowing 
old  boy,  Aristotle,  that  the  reason  why 
men  do  not  improve  in  virtue  is  because 
they  have  recourse  to  theory  and  words 
to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are 
good,  and  so  do  not  labor  after  internal 
habits. 

There  is  a  curious  variety  of  kinds  and 
levels  in  the  "Notes  on  Life  and  Letters" 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  (Doubleday).  One 
section  is  occupied  with  the  criticism  of 
such  authors  as  Henry  James,  Daudet, 
Maupassant,  Anatole  France,  and  Tur- 
genev.  As  critic  Mr.  Conrad  is  inter- 
ested only  in  that  order  of  ideas  which 
is  obtained  by  a  kind  of  mystic  suction 
and  is  expressible  with  romantic  so- 
nority. Some  truths  about  Henry  James 
and  Turgenev  meet  these  conditions  and 
Mr.  Conrad  has  access  to  these  truths. 
But  these  are  insights  to  which  fortune  is 
a  party ;  a  man  who  can  tell  a  hawk  from 
a  handsaw  only  when  the  wind  is  south- 
erly is  hardly  a  critic.  Another  phase  of 
Mr.  Conrad's  mind  is  shown  in  the  thirty- 
page  article  on  "Autocracy  and  War."  It 
flagellates  Russia — the  Russia  of  1905, 
and  it  may  be  defined  as  condemnation  in 
the  form  of  rhapsody.  People  who  prefer 
other  outlets  for  condemnation  or  other 
bases  for  rhapsody  are  counseled  to 
look  elsewhere.  Historical  Russia  was 
part  ghoul,  part  Djinn,  part  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea;  this  is  clearly  the  romance  of 
politics,  and  when  Mr.  Conrad  tells  us 
that  even  in  war  the  older  Russia  was 
virtually  powerless  we  almost  think  our- 
selves confronted  by  its  fiction.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  seaman  Conrad 
talks  of  seamanship  in  "Well  Done"  or 
the  Pole  Conrad  talks  of  his  birthplace 
in  "Poland  Revisited,"  his  work  is  strong 
enough  for  the  attainment  of  every 
standard  and  the  fruition  of  every  wish. 
The  latter  essay  in  particular  is  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  large,  humane,  contem- 
plative, and  imaginative  reminiscence. 
The  style  is  almost  uniformly  excellent, 
and  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  extent  to 
which  Mr.  Conrad  has  been  able  to  carry 
its  virtue  into  fields  seemingly  so  un- 
sympathetic with  that  virtue  as  criticism 
and  politics. 
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"The  Next  War" 

By   WILL  IRWIN 

"It  IS  one  of  the  most  massive  and 
wcll-ordcrcd  arguments  that  has  ever 
beetj  made  against  the  institution  of  w-ar. 
It  is  plain,  clear,  evcn-tcmpercd  and 
sober.  To  read  it  is  a  duty  because  in 
compact  form  it  oreanizcs  a  case  against 
war  on  a  pla-      '    '  '        ■  •        •■ 

.  .  .  but  its  • 

that  wc  uur-. ..,.;,..,  ^ 

the   way  out." — Fra.vciS  Hackett. 
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Capitalism     is    not 

the    Root    of    War 

NORMAN    ANGELL 

says  so  in 

The  Fruits  of  Victory 

A  SEQUEL  TO  "THE  GREAT  ILLUSION" 

What  Mr.  Angell  snid  in  his  earlier  book  about  the  effect  on  modern  slates  of 
any  gre-nt  war  has  been  amply,  startlingly  justified  by  events.  He  is,  says  the 
London  Daily  Newt,  "a  prophet  whose  prophecies  have  come  true.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  open  a  current  paper  without  the  eye  lighting  on  some  fresh  vindi- 
cation"  of   what   hr   snid   in    that    sensational  book. 

I  lis   new    book 

Describes  his  present  viewpoint  as  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  war  and  the  wajr  in 
which  it  can  be  removed  Hr  has  decided  that  no  disarmament  scheme  can  stop 
war.  nor  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  nor  would  even  the  obliteration  of  human 
greed.      Yet    he    has   a    solution. 

This    is    easily  certain  to    be  one  of   the  more  important 
books  of  the  1921-22  season.     Price  $3  00, 
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SEA  POWER  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Hector  C.  Bywater 

Of  extraordinary  timeliness  is  this  unbiased  and  authoritative  study  of  actual 
and  potential  sea  power  in  the  Pacific  written  by  an  eminent  British  naval  ex- 
pert.     Illus.  with   charts.     $5.00 
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Second  Scries 

Havelock  Ellis 
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and  essayist,  covering  the  period  of  the  war  and  of  the  peace  negotiations.    $2.75. 

REVOLUTION 
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R.   W    Postgate 

A  very  complete  and  illuminating  collection  of  Revolutionary  documents, 
many  of  them  rxtrcmcly  r,Tre.     $4.50. 

LIBERALISM  AND  INDUSTRY 

Ramsay  Muir 

This  important  volume  by  a  leadmg  English  liberal,  formulates  an  industrial 
and  economic  policy  that  will  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.       $1.75 
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TT  is  reported  that  the  Governments 
participating  in  the  coming  Con- 
ference on  Limitation  of  Armament 
at  Washington  are  preparing  to  send 
with  their  delegates  large  staffs  of  as- 
sistants and  specialists,  together  with 
masses  of  documentary  and  other 
material.  We  are  inclined  to  view 
such  a  procedure  with  grave  misgiv- 
ing as  likely  to  imperil  the  success 
of  the  Conference.  To  achieve  in  any 
degree  the  high  purpose  for  which 
the  meeting  is  summoned  it  must  be 
regarded  not  as  a  peace  congress 
whose  task  is  to  arrange  the  settle- 
ment of  a  mass  of  specific  territorial 
and  other  questions  arising  out  of 
war,  but  as  a  gathering  of  the  ablest 
representatives  of  great  Powers  bent 
upon  arriving  at  an  agreement  on 
certain  general  principles.  The  pres- 
ence of  imposing  retinues  of  histori- 
cal and  economic  experts,  statisti- 
cians, and  geographers  will  give  a 
wrong  setting  to  the  Conference  and 


tend  to  defeat  its  principal  object. 
We  should  like  tactfully  to  suggest 
to  our  prospective  guests  the  desira- 
bility of  limiting  their  delegations  to 
modest  dimensions.  The  Conference 
is  analogous  to  a  sitting  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  case  involving  fun- 
damental principles  of  law  and  equity, 
rather  than  to  a  complex  and  trouble- 
some litigation  in  which  opposing 
lawyers  flock  into  court  followed  by 
their  clerks  bearing  hundreds  of  law 
books  and  masses  of  exhibits. 

T^HE  prompt  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  sending  troops  to 
West  Virginia  quickly  ended  the 
battle  of  Blair  Mountain  and  restored 
quiet  along  the  Boone-Logan  "front." 
What  an  extraordinaiy  situation  it 
was  after  all !  Picture  a  Balkan  war 
with  thousands  of  armed  combatants 
staged  within  three  hundred  miles  of 
Washington.  Such  an  anomaly  is  al- 
most inconceivable.  Trains  were 
seized,  food  and  munition  transport 
arranged,  and  battle  lines  dra\\'n  as  in 
regular  warfare.  Reading  the  ac- 
counts, one  is  led  to  wonder  if  after 
all  it  was  not  some  gigantic  military 
production  arranged  by  a  moving  pic- 
ture concern.  The  Mingo  mine  war 
resulted  from  the  attempt  to  force 
unionization  on  the  mines  of  Mingo, 
Logan,  and  McDowell  counties.  For 
a  long  time  the  successful  operation 
of  these  independent  mines  has 
formed  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  plans 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  dom- 
inating the  entire  coal  region.  It  was 
useless  for  them  to  attempt  to  force 
exorbitant  demands  on  the  mines 
employing  union  labor  when  compli- 
ance with  the.se  demands  would  put 
these  out  of  business,  thanks  to  their 
inability  to  compete  with  the  inde- 
pendent mines.  For  years  their  craftj' 
and   unscrupulous   leaders   employed 


every  form  of  agitation  and  trouble- 
making  among  the  non-union  miners, 
and  a  long  campaign  of  terrorization 
and  murder  was  undertaken  that  un- 
fortunately necessitated  the  employ- 
ment of  special  police  by  the  mine- 
owners  for  the  protection  of  their 
workmen  and  property.  Naturally 
this  injected  into  the  situation  the 
bitter  local  feuds  peculiar  to  this 
region.  Failing  to  bring  about  union- 
ization, the  leaders  started  a  vicious 
propagandist  campaign  among  the 
union  miners  of  Boone  and  Lincoln 
counties,  working  them  up  to  the 
point  of  an  armed  invasion  to  union- 
ize the  Mingo  mines  by  force.  Against 
them  were  arrayed  the  civil  authori- 
ties and  the  special  police  of  the  non- 
union mines.  At  the  height  of  the 
conflict  General  Bandholtz  stepped  in 
with  a  small  body  of  troops  and  put 
an  end  to  it  without  firing  a  shot  and 
without  the  necessity  of  declaring 
martial  law.  This  has  restored  out- 
ward peace  for  the  time  being,  but  it 
should  be  only  the  forerunner  of  a 
searching  investigation,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guiltj'  parties,  a  redress- 
ing of  grievances,  and  a  complete 
restoration  of  law  and  order  with  full 
protection  against  union  terrorism. 

npHE  public  generally  will  applaud 
the  sentiments  clearly  and  forci- 
bly expressed  concerning  law  enforce- 
ment by  Attorney  General  Daughert\- 
in  his  address  before  the  Convention 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
Cincinnati.  Two  points  in  it  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  Touching  upon 
the  question  of  the  so-called  political 
offenders  who  are  the  subject  of  so 
much  agitation  among  the  radicals 
and  their  sympathizers,  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  difference  between 
"political  offenses."  which  is  a  term 
applied  in  international  law  to  denote 
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a  certain  class  of  offenses  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  treaties  of  ex- 
tradition, and  acts,  wronply  denom- 
inated political,  against  the  regularly 
enacted  laws  of  our  countrj-.  His 
words  on  the  subject  deserve  careful 
attention : 

In  this  countn-  there  is  now  being  dissemi- 
nated an  extensive  proi<aKanda  to  dignify  the 
crimes  committed  Sy  many  persons  who  arc 
now  in  prison    i-  '  conduct  or   for  ob- 

strticlinK     or     li:  'he     Governinrnt     in 

I  '  —      •'  lierm-iny,    .ind.    by 

r  1.   to  create   a  public 

>!.:., ;      l.avc    such    criminals 

freed  but  to  have  this  Reneral  dixtrinc  recog- 
nized, to  enable  criminals  and  those  in  sym- 
pathy with  them  to  continue  such  opposition 
to  law  and  order  with  impimity.   .    .    . 

L'nder  internatitmal  law.  the  reason  for  the 
doctrine  foi  non-extradition  for  political 
offenses]  u  '  '  iTerent  standards  of  two 
or  more  *•  as  to  civil.  i)olitical  or 

rr'" w      -       .hat  reason  does  not  exist 

V.  tinicipal  law  of  a  political  State  or 

.     .    in   this   country. 

While  not  mentioning  the  Volstead 
Act  specifically,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Attorney  General  had  this  in  mind 
when  he  said : 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Government,  the 
only    sound   view   is  that   of   law   enforcement. 
Whatever   differences   of   opinion   exist    in    the 
views  as  to  the  wisdom  of  some  of  these  laws 
can  be  of  no  concern  to  the  agencies   for  law 
enforcement.      The    executive    department    can 
not  make  the  laws.     It  is  equally  true  that   it 
can  not  nullify  laws.     To  refuse  or  to  neglect 
!  '    '  nt  of  the  legislative 

I-  ■\'..    or    to    enforce    it 

r  .    ......  ,...;;cdly.  or   to   wink   at 

r  I.    is    without    justification   on    any 

•\   'if   government. 

•^  it  or  expect  it  not  only  con- 
■-sness,   but   destroy   the   basis 
uiMj«    wlin.il    ilieir    own    security    rests.      Our 
safety  and  hapi)iness  lie  in  obedience  to  law  by 
e-  m  and  child  within  the  domain 

r  •  and   no  one   can   undermine 

rt^i'^ii    !'•  ■•'■    ••   ' to  that   extent, 

an  enemy  i  .cmment.   .    .   . 

If  arii    ■  ..  .  .        ;.  .    ..iw   under  which 

he  is  ■  relief  is  through  the  legisla- 

tive    '.  of     government,     and     not 

through  ilu)><:  who,  under  the  Constitution, 
have  the  sworn  duty  of  enforcing  the  law. 

TTENRY  FORD  is  a  good  self-ad- 
vertiser.  In  general  there  is 
nothing  reprehensible  in  this  form  of 
gratification  indulged  in  by  the  newly 
rich,  whatever  may  be  said  against 
it  on  the  score  of  good  ta.ste.  Some 
of  his  publicity,  however,  is  likely  to 
prove  detrimental  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. Such  is  preeminently  the  ca.se 
with  the  reports  given  out  concerning 
his  activities  in  connection  with  the 
Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  Railroad, 
recently  purchased  by  him.  The  im- 
pression created  among  the  unthink- 
ing public  is  that  he  took  over  a  rail- 
road propertj-  which  was  in  a  state  of 


collapse  and  by  the  magic  of  his 
genius  transformed  it  into  a  profit- 
able enterprise.  The  natural  implica- 
tion is  that  railroad  managers  are  an 
incompetent  lot  and  that  the  public 
has  to  pay  in  increased  rates  for  their 
incompetence.  It  is  particularly  un- 
fortunate that  such  a  false  impression 
should  gain  currency  at  a  time  when 
the  life  of  the  railroads  is  at  stake, 
and  when  the  pro.'^perity  of  the  coun- 
try in  turn  depends  upon  them.  The 
facts  of  the  ca.se  are  simple.  Mr.  Ford 
bought  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton 
Railroad  through  a  purchase  of  .stock 
and  bonds.  It  is  understood  that  he 
paid  S600  per  $1,000  bond,  S5.00  per 
share  for  preferred  and  $1.00  per 
.share  for  common  stock.  If  Mr.  Ford 
had  acquired  all  of  the  bonds  and 
stock,  his  investment  would  have  been 
$7,637,000,  or  $17,300  per  mile  as 
against  an  original  capitalization  of 
$50,700  per  mile  for  the  411  miles  of 
the  railroad.  His  capital  investment, 
therefore,  must  be  relatively  .small, 
and  the  difference  represents  the  loss 
of  the  people  whose  money  built  and 
equipped  the  railroad.  Even  at  that 
rate,  under  present  conditions,  the 
road  would  not  be  likely  to  make 
much  profit  out  of  its  normal  traffic. 
Outside  of  local  freights  its  main  de- 
pendence was  upon  handling  coal,  and 
in  this  its  grades  militate  against 
successful  competition  with  rival 
lines.  The  alleged  economies  in  cut- 
ting out  private  cars  and  usele.ss  offi- 
cials are,  of  course,  absurd  misstate- 
ments of  fact.  WTiat  happened  was 
that  Mr.  Ford,  having  purchased 
control  of  the  railroad  at  bargain- 
counter  prices,  proceeded  to  ship 
over  it  the  vast  output  of  his  factory 
and  u.sed  this  insignificant  portion  of 
the  haul  as  a  lever  to  compel  other 
railroads  to  route  return  freight  over 
his  line.  He  has  not  developed  new 
business  for  the  railroad  in  the  ter- 
ritor>-  tributary  to  it,  but  simply  di- 
verted their  normal  share  of  the  busi- 
ness from  other  roads,  and  he  has 
done  80  by  tactics  that  recall  the 
worst  days  of  predator}*  railway  man- 
agement. It  is  bad  enough  that  Mr. 
Ford  should  have  reverted  to  such 
methods  in  pursuit  of  private  gain, 
but  it  is  still  wor.se  that  he  should  be 
repre.sented  to  the  public  as  a  railway 


wizard  who  by  his  genius  is  able  to 
raise  wages,  lower  rates,  and  trans- 
form a  losing  railway  enterprise  into  i 
a    profitable   one,   while   experienced    • 
railway    executives    of    the    country 
have  failed. 

TF  the  Sinn  Fein-British  negotia- 
tions continue  much  longer  in  the 
same  vein,  they  are  likely  to  develop 
into  opera  bouffe,  unless  there  is  a 
suspension  of  the  Constitutional 
guarantee  of  the  right  to  laugh.  Po.s- 
sibly  the  .sense  of  humor  in  both  Ire- 
land and  England  is  undergoing  a 
moratorium.  In  his  reply  to  Jlr. 
Lloyd  George's  latest  letter,  Mr.  de 
Valera  agrees  in  recognizing  the  fu- 
tility of  a  mere  exchange  of  argu- 
mentative notes  and  condescendingly 
refrains  "from  commenting  on  the 
fallacious  historical  references"  in 
the  communication.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
proposed  to  Ireland  the  status  of  a 
self-governing  dominion,  which  of 
course  implies  the  con.sent  of  the  gov- 
erned. Mr.  de  Valera  "irrevocably" 
re.iects  the  proposal,  forsooth  because 
his  party  has  "proposed  the  principle 
of  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." 

'X'HAT  oceans  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages  are  flowing  freely  in  New 
York  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  eyes 
to  see — to  say  nothing  of  those  who 
have  palates  to  taste.  This  means,  of 
course,  an  army  of  illicit  purveyors, 
operating  with  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ence to  the  law.  The  Federal  army  of 
enforcement  is  small  in  numbers — 
less  than  one  to  each  hundred  thou- 
sand of  our  population — and  weak  in 
morale,  thanks  to  the  inducements 
to  treason  offered  by  the  enemy. 
Strateg>-  therefore  demands  a  concen- 
tration of  forces  at  this  or  another 
point  to  cope  with  the  wily  foe.  How 
wi.se  therefore  for  Prohibition  Com- 
missioner Haynes,  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  to  announce  in  advance 
through  the  press  his  plans  for  a  sur- 
prise attack  upon  the  stronghold  of 
the  enemy  in  New  York.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  beating  of  drums  in  a 
rhine.se  battle  to  bring  terror  to  the 
heart  of  the  opposing  armv.  At  any 
rate  such  a  battle  has  the  advantage 
of  being  bloodless. 
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The  Japanese 
Equation 

A  CONFERENCE  on  the  Limita- 
■^  tion  of  Armaments — such  is  the 
official  designation  of  the  meeting  at 
Washington — is  much  better  than 
^'Disarmament  Conference,"  as  it  has 
been  popularly  termed.  It  savors 
more  of  the  practical  and  attainable 
than  of  the  theoretical  and  visionary. 
Disarmament  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world  is  an  idealist's  dream ;  limi- 
tation of  armament  is  not  outside  the 
realm  of  the  possible.  The  official 
title  is  indicative  of  Secretary 
Hughes's  good  sense  and  clear-sight- 
edness. 

And  there  is  need  of  clear-sighted- 
ness and  a  sense  of  the  practical  to 
deal  with  the  problem  which  is  the 
crux  of  the  task  that  is  set  before  the 
Conference,  for  that  problem  is  Ja- 
pan— not   the   problem    of   Japanese 
expansion,  of  providing  for  Japan's 
surplus  population,  of  Japan's  need 
of  raw  materials,  but  the  problem  of 
Japan  herself  as  a  factor  in  the  world 
situation.  •  It  is  a  problem  of  finding 
a  common   denominator,   a   common 
language,  as  it  were,  that  both  East 
and    West    can    speak.      At    present 
there  exists  between  Japan  and  the 
Western  nations  a  barrier  to  mutual 
understanding   which,   for   the   pur- 
poses of  the  Conference,  is  more  seri- 
ous than  any  interposed  by  race  pre- 
judice or  conflict  of  material  interest. 
That    barrier    lies    in    difference    of 
•world  outlook,  of  attitude  toward  in- 
ternational  right   and   wrong.      The 
other   nations   have   passed   through 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  war,  and  they 
want  no  more  of  it.    Even  before  the 
war  they  had  aspirations  for  better 
standards   of   international   conduct, 
aspirations  that  were  smothered  by 
Prussianism    and    its   conception    of 
ruthless     and     lawless     nationalism. 
They  now  see  with  more  or  less  clear- 
ness  the   inevitable   consequences  of 
that   conception   applied   to   interna- 
tional  relations,   and,   like  survivors 
of  a  catastrophic  flood,  would  rebuild 
their   house    on    higher   ground   and 
surer    foundations.      Japan,    whose 
whole   outlook   and   attitude   toward 
the  world  is  Pi-ussianistic,  not  only 


escaped  the  flood  but  even  profited  by 
it,  and  sees  no  reason  for  turning  her 
■  back  on  what  thus  far  has  spelt  for 
her  extraordinary  material  success 
and  the  attainment  of  her  present 
position  as  a  world  Power.  Indeed, 
she  can  not  help  looking  upon  the 
suggestion  of  such  a  change  with  sus- 
picion as  a  trick  to  deprive  her  of 
her  hard-won  advantage. 

To   make   the   position   clearer   let 
us  turn  to  a  simple  analogy.    An  alien 
comes  into  a  small  community.     He 
is  handicapped  by  lack  of  capital,  by 
ignorance  of  the  language,  by  social 
prejudice,  and  by  utterly  foreign  tra- 
ditions.    He  is  clever  and  persever- 
ing.    In  his  hard  and  bitter  struggle 
to  succeed  he  runs  against  the  seam- 
ier sides  of  business  life,  patterns  his 
business  conduct  after  that  of  the  un- 
scrupulous and  over-sharp,  and,  hav- 
ing experienced  no  generosity  from 
others,  naturally  looks  upon  all  talk 
of  business  morality  as  pure  hypoc- 
risy.    He  is  very  proud,  feels  keenly 
the  assumption  of  social  superiority 
by  his  neighbors,  and  believes  that 
only  by  wealth,  no  matter  how  ac- 
quired, and  the  power  it  gives,  can  he 
command  respect  and  force  his  ac- 
ceptance  as   a   social   equal.     Mean- 
while the  moi-al  standards  of  the  busi- 
ness community  have  advanced,  and 
he,  grown  rich  and  powerful,  is  out 
of  harmony  with  the  best  element,  the 
element  that  is  trying  to  get  together 
to   reform   the  courts,   clean   up   the 
sources  of  civic  corruption,  and  make 
it  possible  to  cut  down  the  police  force. 
He   resents   that   they   say    of   him : 
"He's  a  clever  little  chap  and  his  suc- 
cess is  wonderful,  considering  what 
he  sprang  from,   but  we  can't  take 
him  into  our  homes  as  one  of  us." 
They  find  it  difficult  to  criticise  his 
unscrupulous   business  methods,   for 
many  of  them  have  done  things  in  the 
past  to  which  he  can  point  in  ju.stifi- 
cation  of  his  own  conduct.    They  can 
not  expect  him  to  be  moved  by  an 
underlying  tradition  in  which  he  has 
never  shared,  and  if  they  require  his 
cooperation    in    the    community    re- 
forms,  they   must   convince   him   of 
their  o^\^^  good  faith  and  willingness 
to   accord  him  fair  treatment,   and 
that  the  alternative  for  him  is  isola- 
tion and  ostracism. 


Note  the  extraordinaiy  career  of 
Japan  in  the  short  space  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  she  emerged  from 
seclusion  and  entered  a  community  of 
nations  that  looked  upon  the  colored 
races  with  more  or  less  contempt  and 
regarded  them  as  objects  of  exploi- 
tation.   She  quickly  saw  that  safety 
lay   in   adopting  Occidental   military 
methods   and   pitting   force   against 
force  and  wile  against  wile.   China 
was    an    object    lesson    to    her — fat, 
flabby,    pacifist    China,    having    her 
pockets      picked      and      her      stores 
rifled  as  she  slumbered,  dreaming  of 
her  past  greatness.     So  she  started 
out  to  seize  her  share  of  the  plunder, 
plausibly  arguing  that  if  the  others 
got  it  all,  she  would  be  helpless  her- 
self, completely  pocketed.     She  was 
not  -strong  enough  to  advance  the  doc- 
trine of  the  open  door,  even  if  her 
sense  of  right  and  justice  had  im- 
pelled her  to  this,  which  it  did  not. 
Successful  in  two  wars,  she  added  to 
her  territory  and  won  recognition  as 
one  of  the  great  Powers,  but  found 
herself  heavily  burdened  with  debt. 
Then  came  the  World  War  and  with 
it  her  great  opportunity.     She  prof- 
ited by  Russia's  needs  to  pay  off'  her 
debt.     Her  shipping  also  was  enor- 
mously  lucrative.     Most   of  all   she 
counted  on  a  stalemate  in  Europe  or 
a  German  victory  that  would  give  her 
a  free  hand  to  eat  up  China  as  a  ripe 
fruit.    True,  she  had  an  alliance  with 
England,  but  this  served  only  as  an 
excuse  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of 
Shantung  and  occupy  it  for  herself. 
In   1915   she   imposed  on   China  the 
infamous  Twenty-one  Demands,  and, 
although  publicity  forced  her  to  mod- 
ify some  of  the  most  outrageous  of 
them,   she   nevertheless  obtained   an 
ascendency   that   reduced    China   al- 
most to  the  position  of  a  vassal.  When 
China  wished  to  come  into  the  war, 
she  exacted  from  the  Allies  a  secret 
agreement   awarding  her   Shantung, 
the  German  islands  north  of  the  equa- 
tor,   and    sweeping    concessions    in 
China  as  the  price  of  her  acquiescence. 
From  Secretary  Lansing  she  secured 
the    surprising    recognition    of    her 
privileged  position  in  China.     Later 
she  took  advantage  of  special  circum- 
stances   and    American    doctrinaire 
stupidity  to  move  an  army  into  east- 
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em  Siberia  and  get  a  grip  on  that 
territoiy.  She  was  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  repudiate  her  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  when  Germany 
appeared  likely  to  win  or  draw.  The 
entrance  of  America  into  the  war  and 
the  collapse  of  Germany  were  sore 
disappointments  to  her,  for  America 
was  the  one  Power  she  feared  and 
the  American  policy  of  the  Open 
Door  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  her 
designs  on  China. 

All  of  these  successes  she  saw  as 
the  result  of  consistently  following 
the  Prussian  policy,  with  which  she 
was  naturally  in  sympathy.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  a  nation  that  had 
known  international  relations  only  as 
a  "cutthroat"  game  in  which  she  had 
scored  brilliantly  should  look  askance 
at  the  announcement  of  any  other 
principles  and  feel  that  it  was  only 
a  move  of  envious  rivals  to  block  her 
progress.  And  all  the  time  there 
rankled  re.sentment  at  the  assump- 
tion of  racial  superiority  on  the  part 
of  America  and  the  Western  Powers. 

It  is  this  attitude  of  mind,  this 
point  of  view,  that  presents  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ference. No  one  can  blame  Japan  for 
it — the  blame  re.sts  rather  upon  the 
other  Powers.  But  this  is  not  a  time 
for  recrimination  or  for  apportion- 
ing blame.  The  question  is,  Can 
Japan  be  brought  to  see  that  the  other 
Powers  are  now  sincere  in  their  de- 
sire to  bring  about  a  better  world 
order  and  that  her  own  best  interest 
lies  in  joining  wholeheartedly  in  it; 
that  to  pursue  the  old  game  means 
isolation  and  perhaps  eventual  ruin? 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  growing  party 
in  Japan  of  those  who  see  the  danger 
that  threatens  their  country  if  a  ruth- 
less imperialistic  policy  is  persisted 
in.  They  are  demanding  the  evacua- 
tion of  Siberia  and  advocating  fair 
play  in  China.  They  .see  that  to  con- 
tinue the  aggressive  militaristic  pol- 
icy means  that,  when  Russia  comes 
bark  as  a  great  Power  and  joins 
hamls  with  .America  across  the  Pa- 
cific, Japan  will  find  her.self  between 
the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones. 
They  know  that  in  the  Rriti.'^h  Em- 
pire the  balance  has  shifted  to  the 
great  "        ■  rning       Dominions, 

whose  in'  ire  those  of  America, 


and  that  any  Anglo-Japanese  treaty 
would  not  be  worth  the  paper  it  w.ns 
written  on  if  it  came  to  a  break  with 
America.  Although  this  party  is  still 
in  the  minority  and  national  pride 
and  economic  necessity  as  it  is  inter- 
pretotl  in  Japan  work  against  it,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
without  influence  on  Japan's  part  in 
the  Conference,  provided  it  meets 
with  sympathy  and  encouragement 
from  the  other  side.  The  responsi- 
bility really  rests  not  with  Japan, 
but  with  the  European  Powers  who 
have  hitherto  .set  the  example  of  high- 
handed aggression  in  China.  The 
sincerity  of  their  desire  for  peace  in 
the  Pacific  must  be  attested  by  their 
willingness  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
the  past  and  establish  the  future  upon 
the  foundation  of  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  Ru.ssia  and  China  and  guar- 
anteeing equal  opportunity  to  all. 
Only  so  can  Japan  be  asked  to  aban- 
don a  policy  which  up  till  now  has 
brought  her  wealth  and  power,  but 
which  is  inimical  to  peace  in  the 
Pacific. 

A   .Sincrle-Tax  Fallacy 

TN  OUR  correspondence  columns 
^  two  weeks  ago,  there  appeared  a 
letter,  under  the  heading  "The  Case 
for  the  Single  Tax,"  in  which  the 
writer,  Mr.  E.  L.  C.  Morse,  of  Chi- 
cago, presented  in  a  lively  form  what 
is  probably  the  most  taking  of  all  the 
arguments  for  the  single  tax  among 
the  generality  of  people.  As  Mr. 
Morse  .says,  "the  man  in  the  street 
.  .  .  does  not  concern  himself  about 
the  land  in  the  country,  but  con- 
fines his  speculations  to  city  property 
and  to  what  he  sees  under  his  very 
nose";  and  what  he  thus  .sees  Mr. 
Morse  puts  in  piquant  form  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sonic  sixty  years  auo  Grandpa  boiiRlU  a 
piece  of  land  in  a  vill.ii;''  .ind  held  on  to  it 
all    his  lite  as  .i  '   '     n      Mis   son   did   the 

vanie.     Mis  Krar  lo  the  same.     In  the 

n»-anwhile   ''"■   '  ■    .iikI   prcw.     (irand- 

l.itlirr   anil  did   very   little   to- 

«.::  '      Vii:'  ■    wn ;    they    sat    tight 

.1  •;   to  that  puce  of  land.     It   hecame 

I  valtialile  Ixcaiisc  others  needed   it. 

1  ill  iTLsiiH  owner  derives  a  tat  ine<inic  from  it 
and,  sn  far  aa  the  plain  man  can  sec.  renders 
I,  '  ■  '  '    :  !i     for 

■  .■',,.,.,..  man 
\  \vif«  ^^e.^r^ 
a   •.nrcr<,s   with 


a  rolling  mill.  Brown's  family  rides  in  a 
limousine,  hut  Brown  made  a  success  with  a 
dcirartment  store.  Jones  is  a  big  lawyer  and 
he  has  an  e.xcuse  for  having  a  fine  house. 
But  what  did  Robinson  ever  do? 

Now  the  trouble  about  the  man  in 
the  street  is  that  of  the  things  that 
are  going  on  under  his  very  nose  h« 
sees  only  such  part  as  is  calculated 
in  a  strong  degree  to  excite  his  in- 
terest. Right  under  his  very  nose, 
or  certainly  very  near  to  it,  there  are 
great  tracts  of  land  upon  which 
Robin.son  and  his  kind  have  paid 
taxes  for  that  same  sixty  years  and 
more,  besifles  losing  the  intere.st  in 
whatever  little  sum  they  may  have 
paid  for  it  in  the  first  place  which 
have  brought  them  in  no  income 
whatever,  and  whose  value  to-day  is 
very  much  less  than  the  amount  thus 
invested  in  the  land  plus  taxes  and 
interest.  There  are  also  innumer- 
able city  lots  which  have  brought  in 
some  income,  upon  which  large  sums 
of  money  have  been  spent  for  im- 
provements, but  which,  owing  to 
changes  in  the  availability  of  the 
land,  have  turned  out  very  bad  in- 
vestments. What  the  Robinsons 
have  been  doing  all  the  while  ha.< 
been  to  watch  the  chances  of  making 
the  best  of  their  possessions ;  some 
by  holding  on  to  the  vacant  land, 
others  by  building  on  it ;  but  all  of 
them  taking  chances  of  being  losers 
as  well  as  gainers  by  the  particular 
use  they  made  of  the  money  that  they 
put  into  the  land,  the  taxes,  and  the 
buildings. 

That  the  Robinsons,  taken  as  a 
body,  haven't  a  sure  thing  of  it  —  a 
soft  snap,  a  royal  road  to  wealth  — 
would  be  evident  to  the  man  in  the 
street  if  he  stopped  to  consider  a  few 
pretty  obvious  things.  In  the  fir.st 
place  —  in  a  countrj'  like  ours,  and 
not  speaking  of  the  landed  posses- 
sions of  a  hereditary  aristocracy  — 
land  is  an  ordinary  object  of 
purchase  and  sale,  like  anything  el.se. 
Go  back  sixty  years,  or  forty  years, 
or  twenty  years,  in  the  history  of 
any  of  our  big  cities,  and  you  will 
find  large  areas  of  land  which  was 
then  unoccupied  and  very  cheap, 
and  some  of  which  is  now  occupied 
and  valuable.  But  neither  sixty 
years  ago,  nor  forty  years  ago,  nor 
twenty    years    ago,    could   you    have 
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found  anybody  with  business  sense 
who  would  say  that  the  buying  of 
such  land  was  a  sure  road  to  large 
profits.  On  the  contrary,  eveiy 
shrewd  business  man  would  have 
told  you  that  unless  you  had  excep- 
tionally good  judgment  you  were 
doing  a  very  risky  thing  in  putting 
your  money  into  that  land ;  that 
some  of  it  was  sure  to  go  up  very 
much  in  price,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  which  would  and  which  would 
not;  above  all,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  how  long  it  would  take 
before  the  land  could  profitably  be 
improved,  and  therefore  before  it 
would  gain  a  large  increment  of 
value.  Whenever  you  read  the  in- 
ventory of  the  estate  of  any  of  our 
millionaires  after  his  death,  you  find 
almost  invariably  that  city  real 
estate  hardly  cuts  any  figure  in  it  at 
all.  As  for  the  men  who  have 
actually  wade  great  fortunes  through 
investment  in  city  real  estate,  their 
number  is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  mentioning;  the  Astor  family 
still  remains  the  one  shining  ex- 
ample of  that,  as  it  was  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  and  more.  All  in  all,  it  is 
plain  that  those  particular  Robin- 
sons who  have  grown  rich  by  hold- 
ing on  to  city  land  are  simply  the 
gainers  in  a  line  of  business  specula- 
tion in  which  others  just  like  them 
are  losers,  and  that  taking  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  it  oflfers  no  greater 
chances  of  gain  than  any  other 
legitimate  business. 

Now,  whether  the  Robinsons  as  a 
whole  do  an  "adequate"  service  to 
the  community  may  be  an  open  ques- 
tion ;  but  that  they  do  a  real  service, 
and  a  service  which  must  be  done 
either  by  them  or  by  some  other 
agency  (for  instance  the  community 
itself  in  its  corporate  capacity)  can 
not  be  disputed.  What  use  shall  be 
made  of  the  land,  where  houses  shall 
be  built,  what  kind  of  houses,  and 
when — these  are  questions  that  have 
got  to  be  decided  somehow.  They 
have  thus  far  been  decided  in  our 
cities  by  the  judgment — or,  if  you 
please,  the  interest — of  the  various 
private  landowners ;  and  it  would  be 
a  pretty  tough  job  to  show  that  on 
the  whole  any  better  way  of  decid- 
ing them   could  have  been   adopted. 


But  in  any  case,  no  better  —  indeed 
no  other  —  way  has  actually  been 
forthcoming;  and  accordingly  the 
Robinsons  have  been  engaged  in 
rendering  a  public  service — a  service 
certainly  at  lea.st  as  indispensable 
as  that  of  the  stockbroker  or  of  many 
other  types  of  business  men.  Nor 
do  we  forget,  in  saying  this,  the 
favorite  charge  of  the  single-taxer, 
the  "holding  of  land  out  of  use,"  a 
charge  which,  as  usually  entertained, 
is  simply  absurd.  Instances  in  large 
number  may,  indeed,  be  pointed  out 
in  which,  if  there  had  been  no 
private  ownership,  land  would  have 
been  better  or  sooner  utilized.  But 
it  is  manifest  that,  in  the  main,  land 
is  held  out  of  use  because  it  can  not 
be  used  profitably ;  and  there  are  in- 
numerable cases,  too,  where  land  is 
put  into  use  because  of  the  prospect 
of  increase  in  its  value,  which  would 
have  been  left  out  of  use  except  for 
that  incentive  for  development. 

Granted,  then,  the  legitimacy  of 
the  institution  of  private  property 
in  urban  land,  we  come  back  to  the 
question  whether  the  man  in  the 
street  is  justified  in  resenting  the 
gains  which  Robinson  makes  by 
simply  "sitting  tight  and  holding  on 
to  his  piece  of  land."  And  the  an- 
swer, whether  from  the  standpoint 
of  equity  or  of  expediency,  is  No. 
If  the  man  whose  investment  'has 
proved  profitable  is  to  have  his 
profits  confiscated,  the  man  whose 
investment  has  been  a  losing  one 
should  be  made  whole ;  and  nobody 
proposes  that  he  shall.  The  fallacy 
of  the  view  which  our  correspondent 
presents  consists  in  looking  at  a  part 
of  the  case  instead  of  the  whole.  It 
is  a  tenable  position — though  in  our 
judgment  a  false  one — that  the  com- 
munity would  be  better  off"  if  there 
were  no  private  property  in  land; 
but  so  long  as  that  institution  exists, 
both  equity  and  expediency  demand 
that  the  landowner  shall  be  protected 
in  his  gains  unless  he  is  compensated 
for  his  losses;  and  since  it  is  mani- 
fest that  to  undertake  to  compensate 
landowners  for  losses  would  be  to 
plunge  into  a  bottomless  pit  of 
wasteful  public  expenditure,  there  is 
no  alternative  but  to  recognize  the 
legitimacy  of  their  gains. 


The  Purpose  of  a 
College  Education 

A  GREEMENT  on  this  large  ques- 
tion  is  still  lacking.  The  crit- 
icism persists  that  the  colleges  are 
not  living  up  to  their  opportunities. 
Either  they  have  interpreted  prepa- 
ration for  life  too  literally  by  making 
the  life  within  their  walls  too  similar 
to  the  life  outside,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  State  universities  of  the  Middle 
West ;  or  they  are  perpetuating  a  cur- 
riculum which  has  little  reference  to 
modern  conditions.  And  within  the 
same  university  a  conflict  of  the  two 
systems  has  often  been  noted.  Thus 
there  are  those  who  cling  to  the  belief 
that  a  valuable  perspective  can  only 
be  got  by  retiring  for  four  years  from 
close  contact  with  the  world;  and 
those  who  insist  that  the  university 
can  best  serve  by  admitting  to  dis- 
cussion the  great  mass  of  facts  and 
conditions  which  make  up  our  con- 
temporary existence. 

The  actual  subject-matter  of  edu- 
cation is,  in  our  judgment,  of  rela- 
tively small  importance.  The  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  made  quite 
as  unprofitable  as  some  of  the  recent 
inquiries  of  sociology.  What  really 
counts  is  to  be  sure  that  the  student  is 
enabled  to  see  the  forest,  and  not 
merely  the  trees.  This  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter.  We  have  observed 
in  the  last  quarter-century  such  a 
growth  in  curricula,  such  minuteness 
in  courses  of  study,  as  to  deprive  all 
but  the  most  brilliant  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  range  over  the  fields  of 
knowledge  and  to  recognize  great  en- 
deavor and  great  principles  when 
seen.  The  strong  tendency  to  make 
education  "practical"  is  not  wholly 
responsible  for  this.  No  doubt  some 
of  our  State  universities  have  set  a 
bad  example  by  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  instruction  in  whear- 
growing  and  hog-raising,  and  by 
minimizing  the  broad  educational 
value  of  studying  historj%  literature, 
and  the  arts.  No  doubt  instructors  of 
economics  have  played  up  unfairly 
the  opportunities  which  their  courses 
afford  the  student  to  make  his  mark 
in  the  world  outside.  There  has,  in- 
deed,  been   a   silly  bidding  for  the 
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patronage  of  students  on  the  ground 
that  here  was  something  the  value  of 
which  did  not  have  to  be  explained. 
Even  business  men  would  see  at  a 
glance  how  important  it  was. 

But  this  is  not  the  real  reason  that 
higher  education  in  this  countrj'  is 
in  a  somewhat  confused  state  of  con- 
flicting tendencies.  As  we  see  it, 
there  has  not  in  recent  years  been  any 
nice  adjustment  of  the  colleges  to  our 
American  life;  and  the  desire  in  cer- 
tain quarters  to  make  education  prac- 
tical was  a  recognition  of  this  fact.  If 
the  tendency  towards  the  practical 
has  been  e.xcessive,  as  we  are  sure  it 
has  been,  the  advocates  of  cultural 
courses  are  themselves  largely  re- 
sponsible for  it.  The  study  of  the 
classics,  of  mediaeval  or  more  modern 
historj',  of  literature,  has  not  been 
what  it  should  have  been.  After  all, 
there  is  nothing  so  stimulating  to  a 
student  as  a  real  idea,  one  which  can 
be  recognized  as  such  without  the  use 
of  a  microscope,  and  in  our  judgment 
it  is  still  possible  so  to  deal  with  the 
civilization,  say,  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  to  make  it  outshine  in 
interest  many  of  the  activities  of 
strictly  modern  life.  There  has  been 
much  pedantrj-  in  the  teaching  of  the 
classics,  just  as  there  has  been  much 
pedantrj*  in  courses  on  later  periods. 
The  study  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  full 
of  philological  cant,  and  even  the  ex- 
traordinary age  of  Elizabeth  has  been 
made  to  do  duty  for  investigations 
which  bore,  and  ought  to  bore,  any 
wholesome  youth.  Historj'  has  been 
permitted  to  become  in  the  minds  of 
many  students  simply  a  repositor>'  of 
facts  and  dates.  What  the  spinster 
said  about  a  course  taken  in  one  of 
our  large  summer  schools  of  the  East 
was  a  just  criticism:  "I  didn't  get 
any  of  Shakespeare's  deep  thoughts." 
A  course  devoted  to  Shakespeare 
which  successfully  conceals  his  "deep 
thoughts"  may  be  called  oflfhand  a 
failure. 

The  real  reason  for  the  plight  of 
higher  education  to-<lay  is  the  absence 
of  large-minded  professors.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  with  the 
various  departments  comprising  so 
many  courses  of  study — economics, 
say,  offering  thirty  or  more  differ- 
ent courses — men  of  firet-rate  qual- 


ity are  not  numerous  enough  to 
handle  them  all.  And  the  same  dif- 
ficulty exists  all  along  the  line.  The 
demand  of  scholarship,  during  the 
past  (juarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
for  accuracy  and  for  minutiie,  and 
anything  like  a  broad  generalization 
has  been  looked  uimn  with  suspicion. 
The  result  is  that  the  substance  and 
manner  of  education  is  not  interest- 
ing to  youth.  Ideas  that  stimulate  arc 
few  and  far  between.  Education  has 
become  dull  to  such  an  extent  that 
students  and  parents  alike  are  justi- 
fied in  complaining.  Scattered  over 
the  countrj'  there  are  of  course  pro- 
fessors who  are  keeping  the  lamps  of 
interesting  knowledge  burning.  But 
they  are  so  in  the  minority  that  they 
are  almost  impotent  before  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  other  sort.  What  Leslie 
Stephen  did  in  expounding  the 
thought  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'  is 
the  sort  of  thing  which  students  have 
a  right  to  expect  now  and  then  from 
American  professors.  This  is  not  dull, 
nor  is  it  superficial :  it  is  highly 
stimulating. 

The  problem  which  we  have 
sketched  is  one  which  will  have  to  be 
solved  by  educators.  There  is  no  easy 
remedy,  yet  the  central  difficulty  is 
obvious  to  all  who  will  look  the  situ- 
ation in  the  face.  The  colleges  are 
suffering  from  a  dearth  of  interesting 
ideas,  and  interesting  ideas  emanate 
from  interesting  professors.  Interest, 
real  interest,  is  not  confined  to  mod- 
ernit>-.  Some  of  the  most  stimulating 
tendencies  and  events  are  to  be  found 
in  ages  past.  Students  can  be  made 
to  see  this  if  they  come  under  the 
guidance  of  the  right  personality.  An 
encouraging  proof  of  it  has  recently 
come  to  our  notice  in  one  of  our 
large  universities,  where  a  course  in 
Greek  philosophy  has  set  students  to 
speculating  in  the  most  gratifyinir 
way  on  such  fundamental  conceptions 
as  that  of  immortality. 

The  opportunity  of  the  colleges 
to-day  is  rich  indeed.  Nor  will 
they  have  to  concern  themselves  over- 
much with  the  demand  for  the  "prac- 
tical" if  by  gradually  weeding  out  un- 
inspiring in.structors  and  courses  too 
minute  in  compass  they  put  the  em- 
phasis upon  what  is  truly  vital  and 
interesting. 


Austin  Dobson 

\  USTIN  DOBSON  is  dead.  That  is, 
Austin  Dobson,  the  critic,  the 
e.«sayist,  the  biographer,  the  elegant 
but  perhaps  rather  meticulous  prose- 
writer,  died  last  week  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Dobson  the  poet  died  some 
years  ago  with  the  dying  century. 
Almost  all  his  best  poetic  work  was 
done  prior  to  1885,  the  date  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre." 
He  was  the  first  to  note  the  waning  of 
his  genius,  lamenting  in  a  poem  to 
Lowell  the  lack  in  his  later  work  of 
that  "drop  of  human  blood"  which 
vitalized  his  earlier  work.  He  had  not 
merely  thought,  but  had  felt  himself 
back  into  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
Keats  and  Andre  Chenier  had  felt 
themselves  back  into  Classic  Greece. 
So  that  about  1885  the  poet  Dobson 
joined  Prior,  Gay,  and  the  other 
Queen  Anne  wits  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest,  as  their  contemporar>-. 

The  artificiality  of  the  most  artifi- 
cial of  ages  became  as  natural  to  Dob- 
son as  it  was  to  Belinda  and  her 
beaux.  Thereto  he  must  needs  adopt 
the  elaborate  verse  forms  of  de  Ban- 
ville,  Marot,  and  Villon,  which  he 
used  as  naturally  as  Sir  Hudibras 
spoke  Greek.  There  is  no  poet  whose 
atmosphere,  properties,  and  instru- 
ments are  more  artificial ;  there  is  no 
poet  whose  style  is  more  easy  and 
natural. 

In  that  charming  piece  "On  London 
Street.s,"  Dobson  says  quite  rightly: 
"Mine  is  an  urban  Muse."  His  obser- 
vation of  nature  was  exquisite  but 
limited.  He  is  at  home  in  a  parterre, 
but  his  Muse  can  not  negotiate  such 
themes  as  daffodils.  Ease,  grace, 
urbanity,  gaiety,  the  just  epithet,  the 
happy  metaphor,  so  many  qualities 
he  has,  but  not  "lyric  exultation" 
(his  phra.'se). 

His  pictorial  gift  was  remarkable; 
the  cur6  in  "The  Curb's  Progress"  is 
worthy  of  Chaucer.  There  is  much 
tenderness  and  delicate  pathos  (mem- 
orial rather  than  present)  in  him; 
very  little  mawkish  sentimentality 
such  as  one  sometimes  finds  in  Tenny- 
.son.  Once  only,  to  our  mind,  he  sinks 
to  bathos,  in  the  popular  piece.  "The 
Child-Musician."  "To  Rosina,"  Dob- 
son's  most  ambitious  narrative  (truly 
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a  moving  story),  suggests  that  Dob- 
son's  limitations  may  have  been  self- 
imposed  ;  that,  though  capable,  he  de- 
clined a  higher  flight.  But  within 
those  limitations  what  variety!  Our 
favorites  (which  include  the  "Gentle- 
man" and  "Gentlewoman  of  the  Old 
School,"  the  "Ballad  of  Beau  Bro- 
cade," "Good-night,  Babette"— indeed 
they  are  too  numerous  to  mention) 
are,  we  presume,  the  world's  favor- 
ites. In  our  opinion  the  "Fables  of 
Literature  and  Art"  are  much  over- 
rated and  far  below  their  model.  Gay ; 
but  "A  Dialogue  to  the  Memory  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Pope"  is  a  piece  of 
verse-criticism  quite  up  to  Pope  him- 
self. We  believe  that  on  the  whole 
W.  E.  Henley  spoke  truly  :  Dobson,  he 
said,  "is  'the  co-mate  and  brother  in 
exile'  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  poet 
of  "The  Unknown  Eros."  Alone 
among  English  bards  they  stand  upon 
that  ancient  way  which  is  the  best ;  at- 
tentive to  the  pleadings  of  the  Classic 
Muse,  heedful  always  to  give  such 
thoughts  as  they  may  breed  no  more 
than  their  due  expression." 

Like  Lamb  and  sundry  other  Eng- 
lish authors,  Dobson  (we  do  not  seem 
to  breed  the  type  in  this  country)  was 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  a  Gov- 
ernment clerk;  he  retired  in  1901 
after  45  years'  service.  His  life  and 
writings  were  blameless.  Singularly 
enough,  when  one  considers  his 
chosen  field,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
bit  of  a  Puritan.  In  a  poem  he  wrote 
announcing  that  he  would  meet  death 
bravely  (it  appears  to  have  become  a 
poets'  practice  so  to  announce),  he 
says: 

But  yet,  now  living,  fain  were  I 
That   some  one   then   would   testify 
Saying — "He  held   his   pen   in  trust 
To  Art,  not  serviuR  shame  or  lust." 

So  far  as  we  know,  nobody  obliged, 
but  the  fact  is  as  stated. 

Of  Dobson  the  prose-writer  we 
have  little  to  say.  His  knowledge  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  incompar- 
able. Probably  he  has  given  to  the 
world  the  best  part  of  that  knowledge. 
But  his  prose,  though  interesting  and 
elegant,  is  not  inspiring. 

It  is  as  a  poet,  as  the  singer  of 
Dorothy  and  Beau  Brocade  and  La 
Marquise,  that  we  shall  cherish  the 
memoiy  of  Austin  Dobson. 


Puncturing  the 
Protocols 

''pHE  secret  of  the  origin  of  the 
-*-  "Protocols  of  the  Wise  Men  of 
Zion"  is  out  at  last.  This  mysterious 
and  furtively  circulated  composition 
which  purported  to  record  the  secret 
plans  of  a  Jewish  conspiracy  for 
world  domination  proves  to  be  a 
paraphrase  of  a  book  written  in 
Geneva  in  1864  by  a  certain  Maurice 
Joly,  in  which  the  author  made  a 
thinly  veiled  attack  on  the  despotic 
rule  of  Napoleon  III.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  the  London  Times's  cor- 
respondent in  Constantinople  and 
afterwards  was  verified  by  reference 
to  a  copy  of  Joly's  book  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  book  in  question,  which  was 
published  in  Brussels  in  1865,. is  en- 
titled "Dialogue  aux  Enfers  entre 
Machiavel  et  Montesquieu,  ou  la 
Politique  de  Machiavel  au  XIX 
Siecle."  The  author,  we  are  informed, 
was  shortly  afterwards  arrested  by 
the  police  of  Napoleon  III.  and  sen- 
tenced to  eighteen  months'  imprison- 
ment. The  parallelism  between  the 
two  works  is  so  unmistakable  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  fabricator  of 
the  "Protocols"  directly  paraphrased 
the  "Dialogues,"  merely  altering 
them  sufficiently  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  referred  to  the  scheme  of 
an  alleged  secret  Jewish  council.  The 
London  Times  cites  numerous  exam- 
ples of  this  plagiarism,  but  a  couple 
of  instances  will  suflSce  to  show  how 
closely  the  original  was  followed. 
Thus  the  "Dialogues"  (p.  8)  read: 

Among  mankind  the  evil  instinct  is  mightier 
than  the  good.  Man  is  more  drawn  to  evil 
than  to  good.  Fear  and  Force  have  more 
empire  over  him  than  reason.  .  .  Every  man 
aims  at  domination;  not  one  but  would  he  an 
oppressor  if  he  could:  all  or  almost  all  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  others  to  their 
own  interests. 

Compare  this  with  the  following  from 
the  "Protocols"  (Beckwith  edition, 
p.  9): 

It  should  be  noted  that  people  with  evil  in- 
tincts  arc  more  numerous  than  those  with  good 
ones;  therefore,  the  best  results  in  governing 
tlu-m  are  attained  by  intimidation  and  violence, 
and  not  by  academic  argument.  Every  man 
aims  for  power;  everyone  desires  to  be  a 
dictator,  if  possible;  moreover,  few  would  not 
sacrifice  the  good  of  others  for  the  attainment 
of  their  own  ends. 


Or,  in  the  "Dialogues"  (p.  141)  : 

Like  the  god  Vishnu,  my  press  will  have  a 
hundred  arms,  and  these  arms  will  give  their 
hands  to  all  the  different  shades  o£  opinion 
throughout  the  country. 

And  the  "Protocols"   (p.  71)  : 

Like  the  Hindu  god,  Vishnu,  they  will  have 
an  hundred  arms,  each  one  of  which  will  feel 
the  pulse  of  every  type  of  public  opinion. 

The  closeness  of  the  parallelism  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  one  con- 
siders that  in  the  examples  cited  the 
one  is  a  translation  from  the  French 
and  the  other  from  the  Russian.  In 
an  article  published  last  December 
in  The  Weekly  Review  we  pointed  out 
that  internal  evidence  showed  that 
the  "Protocols"  were  not  originally 
written  in  Russian,  but  were  a  trans- 
lation into  Russian  from  the  French, 
which  is  now  corroborated. 

It  now  seems  evident  that  the  "Pro- 
tocols" were  fabricated  in  Russia 
from  the  above-mentioned  "Dial- 
ogues" for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
anti-Semitic  feeling.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  their  publication  in  this 
countiy  has  lessened  rather  than  in- 
creased anti-Semitism,  for  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  charges  implied  in  them 
reacted  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  The 
present  exposure  should  put  a  final 
quietus  on  a  scurrilous  indictment. 

There  remain,  however,  certain 
questions  in  connection  with  the 
"Protocols"  and  "Dialogues"  desen-- 
ing  of  further  study.  We  should  like 
to  know  whence  M.  Joly  derived 
his  remarkable  political  theory;  if 
perchance,  it  may  be  traced  back  to 
Weisshaupt's  Illuminati.  We  should 
like  to  know,  also,  from  whom  Lenin 
and  his  associates  inherited  the  same 
political  theoiy,  which  has  been  put 
into  eff"ect  in  the  Bolshevik  regime  in 
Russia  with  such  completeness  and 
such  careful  attention  to  detail. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doin^ 


[The  following  is  a  very  liricf  summary  of 
the  most  important  news  of  the  world  for  tho 
seven  flays  encletl  Sept.  4.1 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS:  The 
Council  of  the  league  of  Nations  i.s  in 
ses-sion  at  Geneva.  The  A.<.<embl.v  of  the 
I.eajrue  meets  on  September  5. 

An  Albanian  delegation  is  in  Geneva, 
clamoring  loudly  for  redress  against 
Greece  and  Jugoslavia.  The  League 
Council  tried  to  shunt  the  Albanians  upon 
the  Council  of  Ambas.-iador.'!,  but  the  Al- 
banians would  have  no  dealings  with  the 
latter.  Now  the  League  Council  has 
turned  them  over  to  the  Assembly. 

The  League  Council  has  appointed  a 
commission  of  four  to  go  into  the  Sile- 
sian  question  and  report  thereon  to  the 
full  council.  The  commission  is  com- 
posed of  the  delegates  from  Belgium, 
China,  Spain,  and  Brazil. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE:  Mr.  de 
Valera  has  replied  to  Lloyd  George's  lat- 
est note. 

An  extraordinary  reply;  for  the  Irish 
President,  saying  he  was  never  vague, 
grows  vaguer. 

In  an  inteniew  quoted  in  the  London 
Times,  Premier  Massey  of  New  Zealand 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  favors  con- 
tinuance of  the  Anglo-Japane.se  alliance 
as   the   best    instrument    towards    world 
peace  unle.ss  a  tripartite  agreement  be- 
tween  the  British   Empire,   the  United 
States,  and  Japan  can  be  brought  about. 
This  view  seems  to  be  that  of  Premiers 
Smuts    and    Hughes    also.     Apparently 
these  Premiers  fondly  hoped  such  a  tri- 
partite agreement  might  result  from  the 
conference  proposed  by  them  as  prelimi- 
nar>-  to  the  Washington  Conference.   The 
idea  prevails  in  certain  quarters  that  the 
unwillingness  of  our  Government  to  join 
in    such    a    conference    (to    include    the 
Dominion   Premiers  and  repre.sentatives 
of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Japan)  has  had  a  damping  effect  on  the 
feeling,  not  only  of  the  Premiers  of  Au.s- 
tralia.  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa, 
but  also  of  the  members  of  the  British 
Government,  toward  the  Conference,  not- 
with.standing    continued    expressions    of 
cordiality.     We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
rebuff  from  Wa.shington  piqued  the  three 
Premiers  a  good  deal,  but  that  the  feel- 
ing will  not  rankle.    Apparently,  Premier 
.Meighen    of    Canada    would    chuck    the 
Japanese  Treaty,  nor  require  a   tripar- 
tite   treaty   or   engagements    from    this 
fount ry   in   lieu   thereof.     But   Canada, 
ine  rcflect.s,  is  not  so  dangerously  situ- 
ated  a-M   are  the   other   Dominions   with 
respect  to  Japan. 

GERMANY:  A  popular  fallacy  has 
been  exploded.  German  exp<^)rt.s  are  not 
increasing  ni  a  riit«?  to  rau.-if  (it^pair  to 


rivals.  They  are  not  even  increasing 
as  fast  as  those  of  France.  German 
workmen  are  not  working  twenty-three 
hours  out  of  twenty-four  and  for  barely 
enough,  when  transliite<l  into  food,  to 
supply  the  indispensable  calories.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  wages  in  Germany  have 
increased,  proportionately  to  the  cost  of 
living  as  much  as  elsewhere,  and  the 
output  per  man  is  far  less  than  before 
the  war.  And  the  mark  does  not  ac- 
quire Arabian  virtues  by  ceasing  to  have 
a  perceptible  value.  German  commercial 
agents  are  working  overtime,  but  it 
seems  that  German  firms  are  in  many 
ca.ses  unable  to  exei'Ute  contracts  as  to 
quantity,  and  that  the  (juality  is  not  what 
it  wa.s.  The  Germans  are  not  supermen, 
and  the  laws  of  commerce  have  not  been 
displaced  by  White  or  Black  JIagic. 

On  Friday  the  annual  convention  of 
the  German  People's  Party  ( the  extreme 
reactionaries)  opened  at  Munich,  that 
stronghold  of  reaction.  HelfTerich,  Erz- 
berger's  great  enemy,  Hergt,  all  the  old 
crowd  were  there.  They  had  just  read 
Wirth's  decree,  and  the  language  from 
the  rostrum  was,  in  consequence,  of  an 
absolutely  intolerable  valor  and  ferocity. 
Relentless  war  was  declared  upon  the 
heads  of  the  Government.  The  old  order 
must  be  restored  in  toto,  and  the  London 
programme  must  be  repudiated.  And  so 
on,  and  so  on,  with  frequent  singing  of 
Deutschlatid  itber  AUes,  and  subsequent 
potations.  We  should  like  to  have  been 
in  at  the  finish. 

RUSSIA:  The  All-Ru.ssian  Relief 
Committee,  headed  by  Gorky,  and  of 
which  the  majority  of  the  members  were 
non-Bolshevist,  and  about  whose  forma- 
tion so  much  noise  was  made  i  who  could 
say  now  that  the  Bolshevists  were  not 
magnanimous?)  has  been  dissolved,  and 
the  non-Bolshevist  members  have  been 
impri.soned,  charged  with  plotting  to 
overthrow  the  Soviet  Government.  So 
repeated  reports;  which  one  still  hesi- 
tates to  believe.  If  the  reports  are  cor- 
rect, and  if  the  Soviet  Government  does 
not  promptly  make  good  the  charge  by 
convincing  evidence,  the  theory  enter- 
tained by  some  that  the  Muscovites  have 
undergone  a  change  of  heart  will  be  a 
good  deal  discredited. 

Kamenev,  head  of  the  Ru.ssian  Famine 
Commission,  intimates  that  the  Soviet 
Government  may  make  a  great  gamble; 
t.iking  most  of  the  grain  in  store  for 
food  throughout  Russia  and  using  it  for 
winter  seed,  and  depending  on  the  outer 
world  to  replace  this  grain.  Even  so, 
half  the  seed  required  would  be  lacking. 
One  doubts  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  if  only  because  the  seed  must 
be   in   the  ground  before  September   15. 

Kamenev    (who  ought   to  know)    says 


that  20  million  persons  in  Russia  face 
starvation.  Another  official  Russian  re- 
port gives  the  number  of  starving  chil- 
dren as  0.000,000.  As  Mr.  Hoover  sug- 
gests, probably  all  these  figures  should 
be  discounted.  But  even  so,  as  he  .says,  the 
relief  efforts  must  needs  be  very  inade- 
quate. Yet  is  it  not  possible  that  Ameri- 
can relief  contributions  may  exceed  sev- 
eral times  over  the  total  on  which  Mr. 
Hoover  has  calculated? 

MISCELLANEOUS:  Fre.sh  Spanish 
troops  landed  in  Morocco  inflicted  some 
severe  defeats  on  the  tribesmen;  but 
during  the  past  week  there  has  been 
only  desultory  fighting.  The  Spaniards, 
we  understand,  have  been  preparing  for 
general  operations,  with  a  view  to  "clean- 
ing up." 

The  Spanish  Government  is  going  to 
repair  the  Alhambra. 

The  British,  French,  and  Italian  Gov- 
ernments are  sending  more  troops  to 
Upper  Silesia.  Why?  Not  even  rumor 
an.swers. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Hungarj'  has  been  signed. 

Alexander,  the  new  King  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes,  ill  in  Paris  of  ap- 
pendicitis, is  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

The  Mirdites,  the  revolting  tribe  of 
northern  Albania,  have  defeated  the 
troops  of  the  Albanian  Government. 

The  situation  in  Anatolia  is  obscure. 
The  Greeks  have  been  driven  back  acro.ss 
the  Sakaria  River,  and  the  column  sent 
across  the  Salt  Desert  to  flank  the  Turks 
has  been  defeated  and  cut  off  from  the 
main  Greek  forces;  or  the  Greeks  have 
continued  their  victorious  progress, 
though  obstinately  opposed.  Which? 
Apparently  the  latter,  from  a  report  just 
received. 

The  expedition  which  has  been  at- 
tempting to  scale  Mt.  Everest  has  not 
yet  discovered  a  practicable  route.  Now 
is  the  season  of  monsoons,  unfavorable 
to  exploration. 

A  part  of  the  Chinese  press  displays 
apprehension  of  the  motives  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
Britain  and  Japan;  it  fears  that  the 
Washington  Conference  will  result  in  in- 
ternationalization of  China,  however 
camouflaged.  Such  fears,  of  course,  are 
not  justified,  but  they  are  interesting. 

A  Pan-African  Congress  has  been  in 
session  in  Ix)ndon.  According  to  the 
Associated  Press,  these  gentlemen  claim 
absolute  ecjuality  with  other  races,  phys- 
ical, political,  and  social.  In  proof  of 
the  capacity  of  the  negro  for  self-gov- 
ernment they  cite  Haiti  and  Liberia  and 
the  "mulatto  democracy"  of  South 
America. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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German  Actualities 


[The  following  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of  ar- 
ticles by  John  Firman  Coar,  embodying  the 
results  of  his  recent  intensive  survey  of  condi- 
tions in  Germany.  His  equipment  for  the  task 
was  unique  among  Americans  and  he  enjoyed 
exceptional  opixjrtunities  for  conference  and 
observation.  Professor  Coar  was  horn  in  (Ger- 
many of  American  parents  and  later  studied  in 
German  universities.  He  also  holds  degrees 
from  American  universities  and  has  practised 
law  here.  In  recent  years  he  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful university  professor  of  German,  and 
during  the  war  displayed  a  fine  .American  pa- 
triotisin,  combating  hyphenism  and  drawing 
upon  himself  the  violent  enmity  of  the  Ger- 
man sympathizers  by  his  articles  and  addresses. 
On  his  return  to  Germany  after  the  war  he 
found  himself  at  first  the  object  of  deep  sus- 
picion, which  finally  gave  way  when  the  lead- 
ing Germans  became  convinced  of  his  good 
faith  and  the  serious  character  of  his  investiga- 
tions. Probably  no  other  American  is  better 
fitted  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things  in  Germany, 
and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we 
present  to  our  readers  his  authoritative  articles 
on  what  is  taking  place  there.] 


"W1 


E  OWE  consideration  to  the  liv- 
ng,  to  the  dead  we  owe  the 
straight  truth."  Voltaire's  ma.xim  seems 
fairly  simple.  In  practice  I  find  it  most 
perplexing. 

Eight  million  dead  call  for  the  straight 
truth  in  respect  to  the  issue  for  which 
they  gave  their  lives  in  the  great  war. 
But  out  of  consideration  for  the  living 
we  are  blind  to  some  aspects  of  this 
issue,  and  minimize  or  quite  disregard 
the  importance  of  other  aspects.  We 
could  not  if  we  would,  and  ought  not  if 
we  could,  forget  the  French  people's 
tragic  agony  in  the  years  recently  passed, 
and  every  thoughtful  American  would 
gladly  strengthen  the  bonds  of  mutual 
regard  and  sympathy  between  his  coun- 
try and  France.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
be  blind  in  order  to  be  considerate?  On 
the  contrary,  shall  we  not  be  most  con- 
siderate if  we  behold  the  truth  in  all 
its  bearings  and  aspects  and,  so  behold- 
ing it,  perceive  that  the  best  interests  of 
a  good  friend  are  not  served  by  half- 
truths  or  by  the  suppression  of  unwel- 
come truths?  Surely,  sympathy  and 
truth  are  not  incompatible. 

It  is  no  congenial  task  to  write  about 
Germany  in  the  manner  in  which  I  shall 
be  forced  to  write  in  this  and  other 
articles.  1  am  still  sufficiently  human 
to  experience  some  difficulty  in  being 
fair  to  Germany.  But  the  truth  about 
Germany  must  be  told,  not  so  much  about 
the  Germany  we  knew  in  1914,  as 
about  the  Germany  we  do  not  know  in 
1921,  two  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Until  this  truth 
is  known  in  America  and  influences 
America's  foreign  policy,  there  can  be 
no  reconstruction  of  Europe  politically, 
economically,  or  socially;  there  can  be 
no  resumption  of  those  international  re- 
lations on  the  proper  functioning  of 
which    depends    the    welfare  of   all    the 


great  nations,  including  our  own;  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  hope  of  a  contented, 
prosperous,  and  a  nobly  efficient  France. 
There  can  be  in  the  world  only  a  brood- 
ing fear,  the  dread  of  something  more 
horrible  than  war,  even  than  the  war 
of  1914-18,  or  the  sombre  thought  that, 
in  its  death-throes,  autocratic  national- 
ism finally  spewed  forth  that  monstrous 
thing:    autocratic   industrialism. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  put  ourselves,  at 
the  outset,  in  the  place  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  German  people  of  to-day 
and  to  get  their  point  of  view  in  respect 
to  the  war,  its  origin,  conduct,  and  out- 
come. I  wish  to  reopen  no  controversy 
that  must  seem  closed  to  the  majority 
of  my  readers,  much  less  do  I  intend  to 
criticize  the  present  German  beliefs, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  I  wish  to 
treat  them  solely  as  what  they  are, 
namely,  as  psychological  facts  with  which 
a  reasonable  American  must  reckon  pre- 
cisely as  he  must  reckon  with  his  own 
beliefs  and  with  those  of  the  French, 
the  English,  and  other  peoples. 

Now,  frmn  the  Geitnan  point  of  view 
(I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  German  people)  the  follow- 
ing statements  appear  consistent  with 
the  truth : 

First,  Germany  was  not  solely,  nor  indeed 
originally,  responsible  for  the  war. 

Secoiulty,  the  German  troops  were  not 
"Huns,"  nor  were  their  homefolks  "Huns." 
Acts  of  brutality  were  doubtless  committed, 
but  never  systematically,  never  with  the  ap- 
l>roval  of  the  German  people,  especially  not 
against  women  and  children,  the  wounded,  and 
I)risoners  of  war. 

Thirdly,  the  submarine  warfare  was  waged 
within  the  legitimate  limits  of  modern  war- 
fare, and  if  it  shocked  the  world  it  deserved 
the  world's  condemnation  no  more  than  an 
embargo  that  brought  an  entire  people  to  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
colossal  blunder,  even  a  crime  against  the 
German  people,  in  that  it  brought  America 
into  the  war. 

Fourthly,  the  defeat  of  Germany  was  due 
solely  to  America's  astounding  efforts. 

Fifthly.  Wilson's  "Fourteen  Points"  broke 
the  fighting  morale  of  the  German  people  and 
the  incredible  appearance  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  .'\nierica's  splendid  soldiers  broke 
the  fighting  morale  of  Germany's  rank  and 
tile.  Germany  trusted  Wilson  and  .'America, 
it  believed  in  the  great  principles  enunciated 
by  .America — and  it  was  then  betrayed  deliber- 
ately. 

Sixtlily,  Germany's  fate  lies  in  America's 
hands  and,  in  the  long  run,  America  can  be 
trusted  to  act  justly. 

Seventhly,  the  present  form  of  government 
may  require  modification,  but  changes  must 
be  effected  constitutionally,  not  by  a  coup  d'etat. 
.As  for  the  Hohenzollerns,  "we  are  through 
with  them." 

Eighthly,  militarism  is  a  fraud,  and  war  a 
tragic  absurdity.  Of  both  the  German  people 
have  had  enough  and  more  than  enough. 

Xinthly.  under  the  rules  of  the  game,  as 
all  Furopcan  peoples  understood  this  game  in 
1914,  Germany  lost  the  war,  and  must  e.xpect 
to  pay  the  penalty.  It  should  and  will  pay 
to  the  limit  of  its  ability,  provided  only  that 
decent  living  conditions  are  permitted  and  that 


the  individual  German  is  not  deprived  wholly 
of  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 

Tcnthly,  under  existing  conditions  the  an- 
nual payments  required  under  the  reparation 
award  cannot  be  met.  If  may  be  possible  to 
meet  them  under  modified  conditions.  Certain- 
ly Germans  will  do  their  best  if  given  a  fair 
or  reasonable  chance. 

Here  are  ten  propositions  that  to  the 
German  in  the  street  are  almost  axio- 
matic. With  the  majority  of  these  prop- 
ositions perhaps  most  of  my  readers  will 
disagree  violently.  For  my  part  I  sub- 
scribe unreservedly  only  to  the  last ; 
from  others  I  utterly  dissent;  as  to  still 
others,  something  may  be  said  on  both 
sides.  Let  us  reject  them  in  toto,  if  that 
be  our  pleasure,  but  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
not  axiomatic  in  Germany.  As  German 
beliefs  they  are  incontestable  facts,  and 
their  significance  will  appear  in  due 
course.  But  having  myself  subscribed 
unreservedly  to  the  final  proposition,  1 
must  at  least  summarize  in  this  article 
"the  existing  conditions"  that  make  the 
reparation  award  impossible  of  fulfill- 
ment.   They  are  these: 

First,  the  Upper  Silesian  situation,  especially 
if  this  district  or  any  important  section  of  it, 
is  taken  from  Germany. 

Secondly,  the  so-called  sanctions. 

Thirdly,  Germany's  export  volume  as  the 
sole  inde.x  of  her  annual  reparation  payments 
in  excess  of  $S00,CXX),OOO,  coupled  with  an  ex- 
port duty  of  26  per  cent. 

Fourthly,  the  occupation  of  German  territory 
I)y  the  Allies,  especially  the  French. 

Each  of  these  four  "conditions,"  which 
have  resulted  from  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, either  directly  or  indirectly,  will 
be  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere,  but  it 
may  be  said  now : 

First,  that  the  loss  of  Upper  Silesia  will  de- 
prive Germany  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the 
meagre  coal-supply  now  available  for  home- 
consumption  and  that  the  mere  possibility  of 
its  loss  has  dangerously  impaired  Germany's 
political,  economic,  and  social  stability. 

Secondly,  that  the  so-called  sanctions  have 
seriously  injured  the  economic  life  of  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  prosperous  sections  of 
Germany  (namely  the  territory  west  of  the 
Rhine),  arc  threatening  to  disorganize  Ger- 
many's internal  trade  and  the  industries  east 
of  the  Rhine,  and  are  interfering  with  Ger- 
many's  foreign  trade. 

Thirdly,  that  the  index  of  Germany's  annual 
reparation  payments  (her  export  volume)  to- 
gether with  a  26  per  cent,  export  duty  (con- 
cerning which,  as  we  shall  see.  there  exists 
a  trade-paralyzing  uncertainty)  threatens  to 
result  in  a  disastrous  diminution  of  exports, 
increasing  inability  to  pay  reparations  in  gold 
or  its  equivalent,  a  geometrically  progressive 
inflation  of  the  currency,  and  the  final  collapse 
of  the  Republic. 

Fourthly,  that  the  occupation  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  not  only  obligates  Germany 
to  an  annual  expenditure  of  billions  of  marks 
for  purely  unproductive  purposes  (maintenance 
of  the  army  of  occupation),  which  expendi- 
ture might  much  better  be  made  on  the  rep- 
aration account,  but  is  breeding  a  cumulative 
hatred  and  feeling  of  revenge  against  which, 
if  the  "condition"  continues  much  longer,  no 
sane  argument  will  be  able  to  prevail. 

For  the  sake  of  visualizing  the  afore- 
said conditions,  let  us  state  them  in  terms 
of  American  life. 
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Assume  that  by  some  really  unim- 
ajjinable  combination  of  circumstances 
the  United  States  were  face  to  face  with 
a  state  of  affairs  somewhat  like  the  fol- 
lowing and  that  as  Americans  we  held 
the  equivalent  of  the  ten  beliefs  hereto- 
'  ire  ascril)ed  to  the  Germans  to-day.  We 
tiould  then  have  this  situation: 

Stibstitiiling    Texan    oil    for    Upper 
I    al.   wo   should   find   the   Texas   and 
tricis  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
wers;  the  "greasers"  of  these 
(luinct.*  Ill  liiiurrcction  and  attctnpting  to  dis- 
povics'i  the  American  owners  of  the  oil  wells, 
a'                        '■■'  the  possibility  of  losing  these 
il                              !c   or   in   part,   to   Mexico,   we 
sli.  ..,..     -    i.i,  .11    the    ■'■ '' '   "  of  making  an- 
nual deliveries  of  cr:  our  conquerors 
1 1  ■:!'.  .1*1  lit     !■    about  of    our    total 
:i   of   crude   oil    including   the 
■■<n   of   Texan   and   Oklahoma 

i     MciU. 

Fven   5o.    the   anaIog>-   would   be   inadequate, 
'  '.   States  have  no  in- 
•  '■  naraMc  with  the  in- 

c!  .1  Ki    ■  1    I.  i'i>tr    Silesia. 

We   should   have   to   reckon   not 
I.:...     ...;..    a    military   occupation    of   the   New 

England   States,   including   the   cities   of    New 
York.     Hoboken,    Jersey     City,    .Mbany,    and 
Troy,    but    with   the   economic   control    of   this 
entire   district   by   our    former   enemies.     The 
chief   feature  of  this  economic  control  would 
be   the   erection   of   a    tariflf   barrier   along   the 
I'     '  "  '     'i    would    include    all    the 

.-1  so  that  all  exports  from 

a:..    .1..     ;.       Ml.     ...;.>    the    occupied    districts 

would  be  subject  to  the  consent  of  and  rcgula- 
ti'i  S   .1".   I:  !■  r.i'li.  <1  New  Kngland  Commis- 
.-•a ;  all  goods  shipped  from 
.N  r  States  would  pay  an  ex- 

port duty  and  all  goods  shipped  from  other 
States  into  New  England  would  jiay  an  im- 
port duty:  and  all  freight  coming  through  the 
Eric  Canal  and  de>tincd  for  any  [wrt  on  the 
H    '  '    ■' ~r   the    left   or   right   bank,   or 

I  the  port  of  Xew  York,  would 

:atc  insofar  as 
right  bank  of 
tile  iiudsoti  Kivcr  an  industrial  district  re- 
motely comparable  with  that  of  the  Ruhr 
valley,  the  Rhine  ports  of  which  (Ruhrort, 
Duisbure.  and  Dusscldorf)  are  now  within 
tV  ntrol  of  the  Interallied  Rhinc- 

I-. 

'  '    ■  n  to  a  fixed  sum   ($500.- 
■■    should    be    required   to 

!■■•     ' .,,..1.   .,    Commission    annually   a 

sum  equal  to  2ft  per  cent,  of  our  entire  annual 
exi-.rts  Mi  rcrver,  a  manufacturer  or  mer- 
c!  let  us  say,  to  Canada   (pro- 

\  !  het-r.  nIHcd  against  us)  would 

I  ..'26  per  cent  of  the 

^  l«  to  a  Reparation 

'car   his   export 

ng    the   amount 

iKii'i    iiiiiii    ir.'     L  nil'-'!    .^(.itcs   Government. 

I-ourlhly.     Within  the  Xew  England  district 


t 

!■  ■ 

n ., 

drive    the 

I 

reader*')  r.- 

tion   of   th( 

would    Ik-   to  do   border- 

pa'r'^!  and  • 

1'  • 

Th<>v    wovH    Sr    fn-ind 

I 

\  ■ 

t' 

b- 

of  indignities  and  worse  than  indignities  in- 
flicted by  these  "i>oIice  patrols"  on  the  people 
of  N'ew  England,  especially  on  the  women. 

I  am  ((uitc  sure  that  1  have  not  in  the 
least  exajrtrerated  the  situation  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  summer  of  1921,  as  it  would 
appear  if  reproduced  in  our  own  country. 
Indeed,  in  several  instances  my  analogy 
is  short  of  the  real  truth.  Now,  grant- 
ing that  few  Americans  ever  admit  that 
their  country  is  capable  of  waging  an 
unjust  war  or  of  waging  any  war  "atro- 
ciously," granting  that  we  should  feel 
and  think  as  the  Germans  now  feel  and 
think  in  respect  to  the  ten  propositions 
heretofore  enumerated  (and  I  believe  we 
should  so  think  and  feel),  how  much 
chance  do  you  and  I,  speaking  frankly 
as  Americans,  reckon  there  would  be,  in 
this  topsy-turN'y  world  of  ours,  for  peace 
on  earth,  pood-will  among  men?  Speak- 
ing once  more  quite  frankly  as  Ameri- 
cans, how  much  chance  do  you  and  I  sup- 
pose a  disarmament  conference  (called 
by  one  of  our  enemies)  would  have  to 
reach  a  rational  conclusion  as  long  as  the 
aforesaid  conditions  were  continued? 
As  an  honest  and  also  a  red-blooded 
American,  I^.  for  my  part,  should  say 
just  about  as  much  chance  as  a  snowball 
has  in  a  locality  reputed  to  be  hotter 
than  the  Arizona  desert  at  noonday. 

There  is  one  other  consideration 
which  I  must  mention  in  conclusion.  I 
should  also  say,  as  an  honest  American, 
that  Germany's  complete  defeat  was  due 
to  my  country's  participation  in  the  war, 
that  the  present  situation  in  Germany  is 
predicated  on  this  complete  defeat,  and 
that,  therefore,  my  own  country  is,  in 
part,  responsible  for  the  situation.  We 
can  not  wash  our  hands  of  the  conse- 
quences. The  more  lofty  our  talk  the 
greater  our  responsibility.  If  we  desire 
disarmament,  honestly  and  truly  mean 
what  we  have  all  along  professed  and 
still  profess  as  a  democratic  nation,  then 
it  is  our  solemn  duty,  now  too  long  neg- 
lected, to  see  to  it  that  the  vicious  prin- 
ciple we  hoped  to  crush  by  defeating 
Germany  be  not  practised  against  Ger- 
many by  any  of  those  to  whose  mercies 
we  left  a  defeated  foe.  I  know,  it  is 
human  to  feel  and  to  assert  that  the 
fate  now  meted  out  to  Germany  was 
planned  by  Germany  in  respect  to  France 
and  possibly  other  nations.  But  this  feel- 
ing and  this  assertion  is  sheer  folly  as 
an  argument.  I  can  sympathize  with 
the  French  people's  apprehension  of 
German  "revanche"  and  I  can  well  under- 
stand how  this  apprehension  might  be 
played  upon  by  certain  persons.  Given 
similar  conditions,  we  Americans  should 
feel  as  the  French  feel,  and  be  even 
more  easily  betrayed  by  jin  appeal  to  our 
apprehensions.  In  my  heart  there  is  no 
accusing  voice  against  the  French  people. 
Hut  for  this  very  rea.son  it  is  the  more 
imperative  to  speak  plainly. 

John  Firman  Coab 


Pool.s  f)f  !  Iralin^ 

TIIFIRE  is  a  legend  among  our  Indians 
that  tells  how  when  Coyote  brought 
death  into  the  world,  Aswit,  the  eagle,  set 
out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  find  a  place  where 
death  could  not  come.  North  and  south 
and  east  and  west  Aswit  journeyed,  but 
everywhere  death  had  been  ahead  of  him. 
Here  his  passing  was  marked  by  the  body 
of  Coyote  himself,  lying  quiet  by  the 
trail;  there  by  a  deer  dead  at  the  foot 
of  a  precipice;  in  another  place  by  a 
warrior,  slain  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy. 

So  it  went  until  Aswit  flew  over  the 
canyon  of  Pechava,  which  lies  under  the 
spirit  mountain  Taquitz.  Death  had 
found  no  footing  here,  for  when  the  peo- 
ple felt  his  hand  upon  them  they  had  only 
to  bathe  in  the  pools  that  bubbled  up 
among  the  boulders  at  the  head  of  the 
canyon,  and  immediately  they  became 
well  and  strong  again. 

The  story  dates  back  to  the  morning  of 
the  world,  but  the  healing  pools  of 
Pechava  still  well  up  in  the  canyon  below 
the  spirit  mountain  Taquitz.  Other  hot 
springs  in  the  outer  valley  have  long 
since  passed  into  the  possession  of  white 
men,  and  hotels  and  bath-houses  and  elec- 
tric lights  make  them  attractive  to  trav- 
elers from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Pechava  alone  is  left  to  the  First  People, 
for  the  road  up  the  canyon  is  tortuous, 
changing  with  the  storms  of  every  sea- 
son, and  the  healing  pools  are  too  remote 
to  pay  white  people  for  e.xploiting  them. 

Yet  it  is  a  spot  worth  exploring.  One 
follows  a  broad  white  river-bed,  dry  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  up  among  bril- 
liant green  islands  of  cottonwood  and 
water  willow  into  the  arms  of  rugged  red- 
brown  hills.  Ahead  are  fold  on  fold  of 
ridges,  rising  to  the  bleak  face  of  Ta- 
quitz, eight  thousand  feet  above. 

The  canyon  walls  come  closer,  and  after 
a  mile  or  two  the  stream  begins.  At  first 
it  is  the  merest  trickle,  struggling  to  hold 
its  own  against  the  engulfing  sand;  but 
gradually  it  broadens  and  deepens  over  a 
rocky  bed.  Vegetation  becomes  thicker; 
alders  and  cottonw-oods  and  sycamores 
grow  along  the  banks,  and  festoons  of 
wild  grape  run  like  tropical  lianas  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  pungence  of  sun-baked 
sages  from  the  wild  ridges  above  mingles 
with  the  delicious  odor  of  damp  earth 
and  water  willows,  and  now  and  again 
one  conies  upon  a  sunny  glade  where  the 
fringed  gilias  make  a  cloud  of  pink  upon 
the  grass. 

So,  twisting  and  turning,  the  road  ends 
at  last  among  the  live-oaks  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  now  a  swift  mountain  tor- 
rent cold  as  the  snows  from  which  it  has 
lately  come  and  harboring  tiny  mountain 
trout  in  its  leaf-brown  pools.  A  few  rods 
farther  on  lie  the  pools  of  healing.  They 
are  as  hot  as  the  stream  is  cold,  and  they 
bubble  up  through  silver  sand  and  drain 
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into  a  tiny  meadow  of  tules  and  water 
grasses.  On  the  brink  of  the  largest  pool 
is  a  shelter  of  palm  leaves,  and  clean 
white  boulders  make  a  delightful  rest- 
ing place  where  one  may  sun  oneself 
after  the  bath. 

There  are  generally  Indians  up  the 
canyon,  the  women  busy  beating  their 
washing  white  against  the  stones,  the  men 
lying  along  the  boulders  like  recumbent 
bronzes.  Small  brown  children  splash  in 
the  cold  stream  and  shout  hilarious  gibes 
at  the  passer-by.  Often  there  will  be 
white  campers  as  well,  come  for  the 
benefit  of  the  healing  waters  they  could 
not  afford  to  patronize  at  the  big  resorts 
in  the  outer  valley.  The  Indians,  whose 
land  it  is  by  right,  welcome  their  white 
brothers  with  easy  hospitality  and  allow 
them  to  come  and  go  at  will. 

I  remember  one  such  visitor  who  was 
in  possession  one  day  when  we  arrived. 
He  was  an  old  man  with  deep-set  eyes, 
evidently  a  homesteader  from  the  moun- 
tains above.  He  was  seated  in  the  largest 
pool  of  all,  his  head  just  above  water  and 
his  long  gray  beard  floating  like  some 
strange  sea-moss  upon  the  surface.  A 
small  gray  burro  fed  upon  the  copper- 
brown  leaves  of  the  live-oaks  on  the  bank. 
Neither  the  browsing  burro  nor  the  an- 
cient in  the  pool  acknowledged  our  pres- 
ence by  so  much  as  the  flicker  of  an  eye- 
lid. We  retired  to  the  lower  stream  and 
waited;  and  as  the  sun  marked  noon  we 
saw  the  old  man  climb  stiffly  up  the  bank, 
bestride  the  little  burro,  and  ride  off  up 
the  narrow  trail  toward  Taquitz.  He  had 
come  down  all  those  miles  merely  for  a 
bath  in  the  healing  springs. 

But  the  day  we  chiefly  remember  is  one 
in  which  we  had  the  canyon  of  Pechava 
to  ourselves.  Not  even  the  laughter  of 
Indian  children  stirred  the  echoes  that 
morning.  In  the  valley  outside  the  ther- 
mometer stood  above  a  hundred,  and  even 
in  the  shade  of  the  canyon  it  was  very 
hot.  I  shall  never  forget  the  splendor  of 
that  noon.  The  path  along  the  stream 
shimmered  with  strange  reflections,  so 
that  the  white  trunk  of  a  young  syca- 
more flashed  before  one's  eyes  and  made 
one  fancy  dryads  abroad.  The  silken 
water  of  the  pools  broke  into  iridescence 
with  every  movement  of  the  arm.  Even 
the  tules  were  transfigured,  as  if  one's 
sharpened  vision  beheld  the  spiritual 
essence  of  each  reed,  lying  like  a  radiance 
along  their  slender  stems.  Blue  and  red 
dragon-flies  dreamed  on  the  rosetted  tips 
of  the  tules,  or  clung  to  the  gray  boulders 
on  the  lip  of  the  pool.  Distant  tree  boles 
and  scarred  mountain-sides  gave  back 
colors  of  incredible  brilliance  and  a  root  of 
sycamore  above  the  pools  took  on  a  danc- 
ing shape  of  life,  making  one  fancy  that 
the  old  dragon  of  Pechava  had  crawled 
from  his  hiding-place  and  was  watching 
beneficently  while  these  pale,  alien  chil- 
I  dren  searched  for  the  secret  of  his  heal- 
ing springs. 


All  through  the  splendid  noon  we 
bathed  and  rested  and  bathed  again. 
Quail  called  from  the  upper  ridges;  the 
tiny  waterfall  above  us  murmured  a  song 
of  the  forest  where  it  was  born ;  little 
lizards  with  azure  tails  darted  in  and  out 
of  the  rocks,  staring  down  at  us  with  un- 
troubled eyes.  Life  seemed  a  simple  af- 
fair of  gladness.  We  lost  all  sense  of 
sickness  and  age  and  death,  of  the  cares 
waiting  to  claim  us  in  the  world  outside. 


We  came  away  from  the  pools  that  day 
with  a  well-being  that  was  deeper  than 
any  merely  physical  sensation,  for  we  had 
received  something  that  the  springs 
roofed  over  and  exploited  by  the  white 
man  no  longer  have  power  to  give.  The 
undying  quality  of  beauty  has  gone  from 
the  imprisoned  waters,  has  retreated  to 
the  quiet  fastness  of  Pechava,  where  the 
First  People  still  hold  sway. 

Margaret  Adelaide  Wilson 


The  Crux  of  the  Japanese 
Situation 


A  CENTURY  and  a  quarter  ago  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Malthus  announced 
to  the  world  the  thesis  that  population 
tended  constantly  to  outrun  food  supply, 
and  that  if  the  birth-rate  were  not  vol- 
untarily checked,  famine,  war,  or  some 
other  disaster  must  keep  it  within 
bounds.  The  chief  reward  which  he  re- 
ceived for  the  painstaking  collection  of 
statistics  upon  which  he  based  his  cal- 
culations was  the  condemnation  of  all 
optimists,  who  branded  political  economy 
as  a  "dismal  science"  of  the  church, 
which  interpreted  too  literally  the  scrip- 
tural injunction,  "Be  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply"; and  of  the  militarists,  who 
frowned  upon  any  restraint  on  popula- 
tion, because  it  reduced  the  man-power 
necessary  to  war.  Consequently,  the 
Malthusian  theoi-y  has  been  scoffed  at,  if 
not  ignored,  until  the  present  day.  Pop- 
ulation has  continued  to  increase;  but 
food  there  has  been  in  abundance.  What 
grain  the  oncoming  millions  of  Europe 
have  not  been  able  to  raise  at  home  they 
have  imported  from  abroad.  Thousands 
have  gone  to  colonies.  Inventions  and 
the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  have  in- 
creased the  quantity  of  food. 

Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  popula- 
tion as  it  relates  to  food  supply  has  be- 
come acute  in  at  least  one  country  of 
the  world.  AtT  the  present  day  Japan 
is  attempting  to  feed  a  population  half 
that  of  the  United  States  on  land  actu- 
ally less  in  area  than  the  State  of  Texas, 
only  one-sixth  of  which  is  arable.  Fur- 
thermore, the  population  of  Japan  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  faster  than  that  of 
any  other  civilized  nation  in  the  world, 
except  Germany  and  Rumania  before  the 
war.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the  in- 
crease has  been  seventy  per  cent.,  aver- 
aging between  600,000  and  750,000  an- 
nually. If  it  continues  during  the  next 
half-century  as  in  the  ))ast,  the  Japa- 
nese may  quite  naturally  believe  that 
they  will  be  literally  crowded  off 
their  beloved  islands  into  the  sea.  Un- 
like the  Irish,  or  the  Germans,  or  the 
Italians,  the  Japanese  are  not  free  to 
leave  their  homes  and  migrate  whither 


they  please.  They  are  excluded  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  from  Canada,  and  from 
Australia.  Little  wonder  that  they 
should  accuse  the  White  Man  of  selfish- 
ness when  they  read  figures  such  as 
these : 

POPULATION    DENSITY    PER    SQUARE    MILE 

Japan    proper    392.61 

Canada    2.24 

Australia  1.67 

Brazil    8.09 

.'Argentina  7.19 

United  States    29.40 

California     21.65 

The  indignation  of  the  Japanese  at  this 
state  of  affairs  was  vividly  expressed  by 
the  Tokyo  Mainichi  a  short  time  ago  in 
an  editorial  which  declared: 

What  right  have  the  Americans  to  exclude 
the  Japanese?  God  gave  .America  to  man- 
kind as  a  whole,  not  to  the  -Anglo-Saxons 
alone.  It  is  against  the  will  of  God  for  a  par- 
ticular race  to  monopolize  a  land  of  .America's 
natural  resources  and  exclude  other  races.  .  .  . 
A  land  with  large  resources  is  under  the  obli- 
gation of  supporting  a  large  population,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  a  region  lacking  in  resources 
have  the  right  to  emigrate  to  other  places  richly 
endowed  by  Nature.  .  .  .  But  the  .Americans 
obstruct  this  natural  right  of  the  Japanese. 
Outrageous  I  They  speak  of  the  principles  of 
humanitj-,  but  they  act  against  the  mandates 
of  God.  .   .    . 

The  Japanese  assert  that  if  the  white 
races  deliberately  close  the  Western 
world  to  the  Japanese,  they  are  morally 
bound  to  give  Japan  a  free  hand  in  Asia, 
or  in  South  America,  or  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  They  declare  that  the  law 
of  national  self-preservation  compels  Ja- 
pan to  seek  an  outlet  on  the  mainland; 
that  if  the  Western  world  attempts  to 
coop  them  up  at  home,  they  will  fight; 
"for  our  people  can  not  starve."  Such 
is  the  argument,  certainly  seductive, 
which  has  apparently  won  over  such  a 
paper  as  the  Chicago  Tribune,  as  well  as 
the  French  review  L'Ewrope  Nouvelle. 
It  is  an  argument  which  may  be  reduced 
to  three  propositions:  the  population 
problem  is  acute;  colonization  is  the  rem- 
edy; annexation,  either  open  or  dis- 
guised, is  necessary  to  colonization.  Does 
logic  compel  America  to  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  Japan's  position? 
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The  Population  Problem 
Exaggerated 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  of 
population  as  it  is  related  to  the  food 
supply  in  Japan  has  been  exafrperated. 
The  tirst  real  census,  taken  in  1920.  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  population  of 
Japan  proper,  formerly  estimated  on  lo- 
cal registries,  was  one  million  less  than 
commonly  supposed  1 55,961,140)  ;  and 
that,  for  example,  the  city  of  Tokyo  actu- 
ally had  only  2.173,162  inhabitants,  al- 
though it  had  claimed  a  population  of 
3,000,000.  Furthermore,  the  agricultu- 
ral system  of  Japan  can  be  made  to  yield 
larger  returns.  Probably  because  there 
are  five  and  a  half  million  families  who 
depend  upon  farming  for  a  living,  the 
average  farm  in  Japan  consists  of  only 
two  and  a  half  acres.  These  plots  are 
intensively  worked;  but  because  of  their 
small  size  only  hand  labor  can  be  em- 
ployed; there  is  no  room  for  machinery 
and  scarcely  any  for  horses.  A  farmer 
frequently  possesses  two  or  three  plots 
so  scattered  that  time  and  energy  are 
wasted  in  going  from  one  to  another.  In 
order  to  overcome  these  defects,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  to  "adjust" 
farms.  Scattered  holdings  are  being  con- 
solidated, boundary  ridges  separating 
tracts  torn  down,  and  better  drainage 
systems  installed.  Twenty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  total  acreage  of  paddy  fields 
is  to  be  consolidated;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  yield  will  be  increased  fifteen 
per  cent,  because  of  this  reform  alone. 

In  addition,  a  vast  amount  of  waste 
land  is  being  reclaimed.  The  1918-19 
Diet  voted  to  undertake  a  nine-year  recla- 
mation project  of  more  than  600,000 
acres.  The  Imperial  Household,  which 
owns  about  5,425,000  acres  of  land,  has 
also  placed  part  of  its  estates  on  the 
market.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  steady 
growth  of  cities  gradually  encroaches 
upon  the  amount  of  land  available  for 
cultivation,  it  is  believed  that  the  amount 
still  capable  of  reclamation  will  be  able 
to  produce,  theoretically,  175  million 
bushels  of  rice  annually,  or  nearly  nine 
times  the  amount  which  must  now  be 
imported  to  feed  the  people.  It  is  un- 
likely, though,  that  Japan  will  be  able 
permanently  to  feed  its  own  population. 
Nature  has  been  too  niggardly  with  her 
gifts;  the  land  is  too  mountainous;  it  is 
too  limited  in  quantity.  Although  its  in- 
creased productivity  may  alleviate  the 
food  crisis  for  a  number  of  years,  even- 
tually some  other  solution  must  be  found. 
And  so  the  Japanese  reiterate:  We  must 
establish  colonies  abroad. 

The  Facts  of  Japanese 
Emigration 

But  surely  this  argument  can  not  be 
used  to  advocate  im(>erialistlc  expansion 
in  China.  The  Asiatic  littoral  is  as 
thickly  populated  as  Japan  itself.     Fur- 


thermore, Korea  has  a  population  dens- 
ity of  201.1  per  square  mile.  Even  if 
Siberia  still  remains  sparsely  settled,  the 
e.xperience  which  Japan  has  hitherto  had 
in  colonization  augurs  ill  for  the  future 
success  of  expansion  there.  After  the 
annexation  of  Korea,  an  Oriental  colo- 
nization company  was  established  which 
received  from  the  Government  a  subsidy 
of  $150,000  a  year.  And  although  it 
planned  to  transfer  annually  100,000 
Japanese  to  Korea,  it  was  able  to  bring 
in  only  several  thousand  families.  Out 
of  a  total  population  of  seventeen  and 
a  half  millions  in  Korea  to-day,  there  are 
only  332,000  Japanese. 

From  the  time  when  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment legalized  emigration,  in  1885, 
down  to  1919,  less  than  half  a  million 
Japanese  have  taken  up  their  residence 
outside  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  China 
has  received  about  30,000,  not  including 
Tsingtau,  where  35,000  Japanese  took 
up  their  abode  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Germans  in  1914.  Manchuria  has 
received  122,000;  Southern  Asia  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  about  35,000; 
North  America,  135,000;  Hawaii,  112,- 
000.  During  the  last  thirty-five  years, 
therefore,  fewer  Japanese  have  left  Ja- 
pan permanently  than  the  number  which 
will  be  required  to  go  every  year,  once 
the  policy  of  emigration  is  adopted  as 
a  solution  of  the  population  problem. 

This  reluctance  of  the  Japanese  to 
leave  the  Island  of  the  Concealed  Drop 
has  not  been  due  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Government.  On  the  contrary,  the  au- 
thorities have  fostered  emigration,  not 
only  to  Korea,  but  to  the  Island  of  Hok- 
kaido and  elsewhere.  In  1872  it  estab- 
lished the  Hokkaido  Colonization  Com- 
pany, giving  it  a  subsidy  of  $500,000  a 
year — but  Hokkaido  is  still  barren. 
Immediately  after  the  occupation  of 
Russian  Sakhalin,  in  July,  1920,  the 
military  authorities  encouraged  the  im- 
migration of  Japanese  labor.  The  Gov- 
ernment now  subsidizes  the  Overseas 
Colonization  Company  with  a  grant  of 
$50,000  a  year  in  order  to  place  Japa- 
nese in  South  America.  It  has  induced 
several  steamship  companies  to  make 
special  rates  for  emigrants.  The  South 
American  countries  have  also  encouraged 
Japanese  immigration.  Brazil  has  just 
increased  its  gift  to  every  settler  from 
forty  to  seventy-five  dollars;  it  exempts 
the  Toyo  Kishen  Kai.-^ha  from  all  harbor 
due**.  Argentina  gives  free  land  to  the 
Japanese;  Chili  allots  one  hundred  acres 
to  each,  along  with  implements  and  a 
grant  of  money.  As  a  result  of  these 
measures  colonization  companies  in  Ja- 
pan transported  13.659  hou.seholds  to 
Brazil  between  1917  and  April,  1921; 
but  only  983  emigrants  left  Japan  for 
this  destination  in  the  past  year.  In 
the  whole  of  South  America  the  Japanese 
own  but  27,500  acres  of  land,  and  lease 
232,000  more — about  half  of  their  hold- 


ings in  the  single  State  of  California. 
Attempts  to  colonize  Mexico  have  been 
no  more  successful.  A  case  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Tokyo  courts  in  which  the 
Japanese-Mexican  Industrial  Company  is 
charged  with  gross  fraud.  This  com- 
pany purchased  85,000  acres  of  land  in 
Sinaloa,  Mexico,  which  was  to  be  sold 
to  Japanese  on  the  installment  plan.  It 
is  alleged  that,  contrary  to  the  adver- 
tisements of  the  land,  the  purchasers 
found  that  it  was  unfit  for  cultivation 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  company  did  not 
even  own  it.  California  seems  to  be  the 
one  place  which  has  proved  attractive  to 
the  Japanese.  Here  the  climate  is  agree- 
able, wages  are  high,  and  occupations 
resemble  those  of  Japan.  But  to  Cali- 
fornia the  Japanese  may  not  come. 
Whether  it  be  due  to  the  corruption  which 
seems  to  pervade  Japanese  officialdom,  or 
to  the  severity  of  economic  competition, 
or  to  the  inclemency  of  foreign  climates, 
or  to  the  traditional  stay-at-home-ness 
of  the  Japanese,  the  policy  of  emigration 
has  elsewhere  proved  to  be  a  complete 
failure. 

Industrialism  as  a  Solution 

Japan  to-day  is  in  somewhat  the  iwsi- 
tion  of  Elizabethan  England.  In  the  case 
of  England  the  industrial  revolution 
proved  her  salvation,  although  she,  too, 
resorted  to  colonization.  Manufactories 
were  started.  The  island  soon  became 
capable  of  supporting  three  or  four  times 
more  people  than  formerly.  Now  all 
might  earn  a  living  in  the  factories; 
their  manufactures  could  be  exchanged 
for  food  grown  abroad.  Hence  England 
became  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  of  trade, 
of  shipping — of  a  na\'>'. 

Japan,  too,  may  become  a  manufactur- 
ing Power;  she  may  transform  her  farms 
into  factories.  In  order  to  do  this,  she 
must  have  access  to  raw  materials,  a 
labor  supply,  and  markets.  As  for  the 
first  of  these  items,  Japan  is  in  dire 
straits.  Although  comparatively  rich  in 
copper,  she  has  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
coal.  While  she  at  present  exports  more 
coal  than  she  imports,  her  available  re- 
sources are  placed  between  two  and  eight 
billion  tons.  Compared  with  the  reserves 
of  Great  Britain,  which  are  estimated  at 
197  billion  tons,  Japan's  coal  supply  is 
grievously  insufficient  for  an  industrial 
nation.  The  situation  in  regard  to  pig 
iron  and  steel  is  much  the  same.  At 
present  Japan  produces  annually  about 
765,000  tons  of  steel ;  but  its  industries 
already  demand  1,113,000  tons;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  by  1928  they  will  need 
2,112,000  tons.  In  addition,  Japan  had 
to  import  cotton  in  1919  to  the  value  of 
nearly  668  million  yen. 

Imperialism  has  somewhat  offset  this 
material  poverty.  Korea  is  rich  in  iron, 
anthracite  coal,  and  plumbago.  North- 
ern Sakhalin,  which  Japan  has  occupied 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  contains  coal 
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deposits  equal  to  those  of  Japan.  Its 
oil  wells  are  already  being  exploited  by 
the  Navy  Department.  Japanese  operate 
two  iron  mines  in  Manchuria  whose  ore 
reserves  are  estimated  at  80  million  tons. 
In  China  Japan  possesses  the  great  Tai- 
yeh  mine,  containing  100  million  tons 
of  ore,  as  well  as  mines  along  the  Yangtze 
with  resources  half  as  great.  Tsingtau 
boasts  an  iron  mine  of  80  million  tons. 
As  for  coal,  the  resources  of  China  are 
limitless,  especially  in  the  Shan-si  prov- 
ince. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  re- 
sources of  Siberia,  whether  they  be  in 
coal,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  or  lead.  Yet 
this  imperialist  policy  has  too  grave  polit- 
ical disadvantages  to  be  thought  of  as 
the  final  solution. 

If,  however,  Japan  may  freely  import 
raw  materials  and  turn  them  into  manu- 
factured goods  by  cheap  and  efficient  la- 
bor, she  need  not  herself  take  them  from 
her  own  fields  or  mines.  The  Japanese 
labor  market  should  be  plentifully  sup- 
plied. Out  of  a  total  population  of  56 
million  people  there  should  be  at  least 
ten  million  men  and  women  available  as 
factory  operatives.  And  Japan  has  made 
real  progress  toward  industrialization, 
especially  in  the  ten  years  between  1909 
and  1919.  In  this  period  the  number  of 
factories  has  increased  from  about  15,000 
to  22,000,  and  the  number  of  operatives 
from  700,000  to  1,400,000.  In  1884  the 
per  capita  foreign  ti'ade  amounted  to  1.67 
yen;  in  1918  it  was  63.62  yen.  In  the 
last  ten  years  her  foreign  trade  has  ex- 
panded about  seven  times;  at  present 
nearly  seven-eighths  of  her  exports  con- 
sist of  manufactures  and  semi-manufac- 
tures. That  Japan  has  still  far  to  go, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  out 
of  a  population  of  56  millions,  she  has 
less  than  a  million  and  a  half  factory 
workers;  while  in  England  and  Wales, 
out  of  a  population  of  40  millions,  there 
are  at  least  nine  million  factory  hands. 

If  Japan  should  become  thoroughly  in- 
dustrialized, her  population  question 
would  be  solved  for  years  to  come.  As 
long  as  markets  can  be  found  which  will 
exchange  food  for  the  products  which  her 
factories  produce,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  Japanese  to  emigrate.  It  is  this  solu- 
tion which  has  been  adopted  by  England, 
Germany,  and  other  European  nations,  in 
some  of  which  the  population  density  is 
greater  than  that  of  Japan.  In  England 
and  Wales  it  is  618  per  square  mile;  in 
Belgium,  673.35;  in  the  Netherlands, 
498.75. 

Years  may  be  required  to  bring  about 
the  industrialization  of  Japan;  and  no 
one  can  predict  the  length  of  time  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  birth-rate  within 
bounds.  In  the  meantime  there  is  no 
obstacle  impcsed  by  other  nations  to  the 
emigration  of  the  Japanese  to  such  parts 
of  the  world  as  Siberia,  China,  and  South 
America.  None  of  these  countries  has 
exclusion  laws.    South  America,  at  least, 


is  eager  to  secure  immigrants.  But  those 
Japanese  who  thus  go  abroad  must  not 
go  as  vanguards  of  a  Government  plan- 
ning to  control  the  territory  to  which 
they  emigrate.  They  must  be  willing  to 
place  themselves  under  another  sover- 
eignty; the  Japanese  Government  must 
be  willing  to  relinquish  their  allegiance. 
There's  the  rub.  The  militarists  of  Ja- 
pan will  never  consent  to  this  form  of 
emigration  or  to  the  voluntary  limitation 
of  population.  In  their  opinion  Japan  can 
establish  her  position  as  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  only  by  maintaining  a  man-power 
comparable  to  that  of  any  one  of  them. 
If  she  is  too  poor  to  answer  America's 
challenge  of  a  navy  second  to  none,  her 
women  in  the  course  of  time  can  supply 
her  with  an  army  second  to  none. 

The  peaceful  solution  Of  Japan's  pop- 
ulation problem  depends  upon  the  defeat 
of  militarism  the  world  over,  the  lower- 
ing of  artificial  trade  barriers,  and,  above 
all,  upon  an  advancement  in  education 
and  the  standards  of  living — in  other 
words,  the  evolution  toward  quality 
rather  than  quantity. 

Raymond  Leslie  Buell 

Correspondence 

Marriage  Laws  of  Soviet 
Russia 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Soviet 
Russia  maintains  an  information  bureau 
in  this  country,  whence  information  fav- 
orable to  the  discredited  Government  or 
cabal  ruling  that  unfortunate  country,  is 
disseminated,  either,  directly  to  the 
American  people  or  sent  to  the  radical 
and  near-radical  press,  and  by  them 
issued,  usually  with  favorable  comment. 

A  weekly  (now  monthly)  publication, 
Soviet  Russia,  is  issued,  which  suppos- 
edly contains  "authentic  news"  from 
Russia,  official  communications  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  economic  comment, 
and  a  recital  of  Soviet  military  success 
in  those  fields  where  Bolshevism's  sword 
is  still  unsheathed. 

In  addition  to  the  periodical  mentioned 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau, 
installed  here,  occasionally  issues  pam- 
phlets which  give,  or  profess  to  give, 
authoritative  information  on  those 
matters  about  which  there  seems  to  be 
some  dispute. 

Thus  we  have  a  pamphlet  on  the  Labor 
Laws  of  Soviet  Russia,  one  on  Russia's 
foreign  policy,  one  on  the  marriage  laws 
of  present-day  Russia,  and  possibly  on 
other  subjects  as  well. 

The  pamphlet  on  marriage.  No.  2  of 
the  series,  is  easily  the  most  interesting 
of  the  lot.  It  purports  to  give  full  infor- 
mation about  a  subject  concerning  which 
there  still  is  some  controversy  in  the 
non-Soviet  press,  and  is  expected  by  the 


few  American  friends  of  the  present 
Russian  Government  effectively  to  lay 
the  spectre  of  free  love,  nationalization 
of  women,  and  allied  matters  that 
aroused  the  whole-hearted  indignation  of 
Americans  and  others,  even  some  few 
of  radical  tendencies. 

According  to  one  of  its  magazine  apol- 
ogists, a  weekly  that  publishes  its  colored 
opinions  of  the  events  of  the  day  on 
tinted  paper  to  its  pink  radical  readers, 
the  pamphlet  on  marriage  disposes  of 
the  question,  and  we  now  may  go  serenely 
about  our  other  affairs,  undisturbed 
about  the  alleged  gross  immorality  in  a 
sister  republic. 

In  a  review  of  the  pamphlet  by  one 
Katharine  Anthony  in  its  issue  of  May 
4,  this  conclusion  is  arrived  at: 

The  truth  is  that  the  Russian  laws  in  re- 
gard to  civil  status,  domestic  relations,  mar- 
riage, and  the  family  will  be  a  disappointment 
to  many  who  had  hoped  for  the  worst.  Ex- 
cept in  regard  to  testamentary  rights  over  prop- 
erty, the  code  contains  almost  no  spectacular 
innovations. 

The  rather  reckless  statement  also  is 
made  that  a  "close  kinship"  exists  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  Scandinavian 
laws.  And  as  to  that  part  of  the  code 
dealing  with  illegitimate  children,  we 
have  the  gratuitous  assumption  that 
propositions  advanced  by  the  Missouri 
Children's  Code  Commission  in  1917  pos- 
sibly furnished  Russian  millennialists 
with  the  model  for  their  laws  on  the 
subject.  "Possibly,"  says  our  very  con- 
servative reviewer,  "Missouri  as  well  as 
Norway  is  to  be  blamed  for  having  set 
Russia  a  bad  example." 

In  justice  to  the  reviewer  and  to  the 
publication  in  which  her  article  appears 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  American 
edition  of  "The  Marriage  Laws  of  Sovie*' 
Russia,"  issued,  as  all  their  other  pam- 
phlets are,  for  propaganda  purposes,  un- 
fortunately was  minus  the  very  interest- 
ing preface  by  A.  G.  Hoichbarg,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Collegium  of  Laws,  that 
was  inseparable  from  the  code  as  origin- 
ally published  by  the  People's  Commis- 
sariat of  Justice  at  Moscow  about  Sep- 
tember 16,  1918. 

The  laws  with  the  preface  deleted 
therefrom  plainly  are  insipid  and  prac- 
tically meaningless.  Plus  the  official  ex- 
planatorj-  preface  they  take  on  an  entirely 
different  and  decidedly  more  sinister  as- 
pect. 

Thus  we  learn  from  Mr.  Hoichbarg 
that  the  laws  "have  been  created  for  a 
transition  period  of  short  duration, 
which  they  [those  in  authority]  passion- 
ately desire  to  shorten  by  all  possible 
means."  That  would  indicate,  if  words 
have  any  meaning  at  all,  that  the  code 
which  some  may  find  so  satisfactory  Is 
but  a  temporary  makeshift  that  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  scrap  heap  to-morrow 
if  the  authorities  were  free  to  write  the 
laws  they  consider  necessarj'  for  those 
entrusted  to  their  keeping. 
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"Perhaps  in  the  near  future  it  will  be 
possible  to  abolish  part  of  these  regis- 
ters; for  instance,  that  of  the  registry  of 
marriages,  of  absent  persons,  of  changes 
in  family  names,  if  more  rational,  more 
intelligent  methods  of  distinguishing 
people  are  established  in  place  of  family 
names." 

From  this  we  learn  that  even  family 
names  soon  are  to  go  by  the  board  for 
"more  intelligent  methods  of  distinguish- 
ing people"  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
supermen  of  the  Soviets. 

As  to  the  guardianship  laws,  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  they  take  on  a  revolution- 
arj-  aspect,  one  in  full  accord  with  ap- 
proved Socialist  principles.  Says  the 
official  interpreter: 

Further,  the  institution  of  guardian <ihip  ought 
in  the  actual  iK-riod  nl  transition  to  play  tlic 
part  of  educator,  mixlel.  txamiile;  it  i>ught  to 
show  the  parent*  that  the  care  of  society  lav- 
bhed  upon  children  gives  far  better  results 
than  the  private,  individual,  unscientific,  and 
irrational  care  of  |)articular  larents.  "loving" 
but  ignorant,  lacking  the  resources,  the  ineans, 
the  tticthods  which  society  has  at  its  disposal ; 
this  institution  should  break  the  parents  of  the 
habit  of  that  narrow  and  unintelligent  love 
for  their  children  whicli  finds  its  outward  ex- 
prcssk>n  in  the  tendency  to  keep  the  children 
near  themselves,  not  to  let  them  leave  the  nar- 
row circle  of  the  family,  and  to  bring  them  up 
not  as  memliers  of  the  great  society  called 
humanity,  but  as  beings  selfish  as  themselves, 
individualists,  who  place  their  personal  inter- 
ests in  the  foreground,  to  the  serious  injury 
of  the  interests  ot  society,  (iiinrdiaiisliip  so 
instituted  is  revolutionary,  for  it  breaks  abrupt- 
ly with  the  previous  system,  and  it  is  Social- 
istic, for  it  prepares  and  facilitates  the 
measures  which  must  t>c  taken  in  the  Socialist 
society. 

It  seems  that  as  to  guardianship  there 
is  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  official  commentator  and  the  reviewer 
of  the  radical  weekly  referred  to. 

And  as  to  the  institution  of  marriage, 
there  al.so  will  it  be  found  that  the  Soviets 
have  broken  "abruptly  with  the  previous 
system,"  for  we  learn : 

It  does  not  make  the  aim  of  marriage  to  be 
the  h-rlh  f>f  rhildrcn.  The  family  is  based,  not 
\v  IS  it   was   formerly,  but  upon 

.1  ■  Not  only  the  law  of  guard- 

i.r  the  law  of  the  family  is  sep- 

.ir  law   of   marriage.      It   estab- 

b  '■  ■ 'I'lm   of   divorce,   thus   re- 

i;  i;    marriage    a    life-long 

ii.  ■  ■    ■  'I.  every  day  of  the  exist- 

ence ot  these  marriage  laws  is  an  assault,  so 
far  n<  a  law  can  \>c  lh.it  in  general,  upon  the 
i:  'ic    view    fif    marriage,    "the    legal 

t  hus^nd  and  wife." 

No  temporizing  here,  but  a  clear-cut 
declaration,  one  that  can  not  be  mis- 
understood.   Mr.  Hoichbarg  continues: 

In  the  province  of  laniily  law  our  first  code 
reject,"!  all  fictir,:-  =  .  pVif-,--  in  thr  frrceronnd  the 
true  .%tafe  o; 

|p4<ripl|.    fr.    fr 

M  "    ;ri  wurd  ■  Ir.l- 

''  1    e<|ual  tliiir 

rik;.;''..      -.MttKfUt      the     ^I^UI;lIp.Tl      '■:      [iirtri.     an<l 

enables  them  easily  to  make  u.»e  of  this  equal- 
ity. ..... 

Ue  live  in  a  •  ■   society  is 

passing  into   %o<  •-  '    the   code 

for  the  transition  period  prctam  the  conditions, 


insofar  as  these  depend  upon  law,  under  which 
the  fettering  of  the  hnsland  and  wife  will  be- 
come wholly  useless.  On  the  other  hand  it 
renders  extremely  easy  the  rupture  of  the  tic 
of  affect ii>n  at  any  moment  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  one  of  the  parties,  even 
when  it  has  been  officially  registered.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  equal  duties,  certainly  not  light 
ones,  arc  imposed  upon  the  father  toward  the 
children  in  the  case  of  such  a  connection  and 
in  the  case  of  an  irreyular  connection. 

The  complete  equality  of  rights  between  all 
the  children,  without  distinction  of  parentage, 
is  moreover  a  measun-  of  social  psychology, 
preparing  the  w.ly  for  applying  the  care  of  the 
community  to  all  childnn.  preparing  the  social- 
ist regime  in  this  sphere,  removing  the  last 
fo\uidation  of  bourgeois  marriage,  with  its 
privileges,  its  narrow  family  interests,  its  iso- 
lation, and  its  patriarchal  limitations. 

In  this  last  paragraph  we  have  a  clear- 
cut  declaration  for  socialization  of  chil- 
dren, thus  removing  the  "last  foundation 
of  bourgeois  marriage,"  bringing  about 
its  downfall.  According  to  authoritative 
Socialist  opinion  bourgeois  marriage 
practically  rests  upon  two  main  props: 
inheritance  and  legitimacy  of  offspring; 
the  removal  of  both  of  these  props  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  about  the  destruction  of 
that  which  to  them,  with  religion,  saves 
capitalism  from  destruction. 

It  seems  from  the  foregoing  that  there 
is  some  analogy  between  capitalist  laws 
and  Soviet  laws — both  are  not  what  they 
seem,  but  acquire  an  entirely  new  content 
through  interpretation. 

And  as  to  the  publication  of  the  Rus- 
sian marriage  laws  laying  low  the  spectre 
of  "nationalization  of  women,"  that,  our 
radical  friends  to  the  contrarj'  notwith- 
standing, is  "another  story."  According  to 
Miss  Anthony: 

This  syndicated  fantasy  had  a  curious  vital- 
ity ;  struck  down  by  ofiicial  and  authorative 
denials,  it  revived  again  and  again  in  the 
original,  unaltered  form,  with  the  same  painful 
implication  concerning  the  accepted  status  of 
the  respectable  married  woman.  If  we  had 
ever  considered  that  the  property  basis  of 
Imurgeois  marriage  as  defined  by  the  late  Hcrr 
I'ebel  was  [jcrhaps  overdrawn,  apologies  to  his 
memory  were  now  in  order.  The  story  about 
the  nationalization  of  women  was  enough  to 
make  him  rise  up  from  his  grave  to  remark, 
"1  told  you  so." 

As  it  happens,  there  were  no  "official 
and  authoritative  denials,"  as  claimed. 
Ever}'  opportunity  was  afforded  those  in 
control  of  Russia  to  brand  the  very  cir- 
cumstantial stories  of  nationalization  as 
false,  but  to  date  they  have  not  done  so. 

Current  Hintory  Magazine,  issue  of 
October,  1920,  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
"Nationalization  of  Women  in  Russia," 
quotes  Capt.  .laccjues  Sadoul,  "an  officer 
formerly  attached  to  the  French  military 
mission  in  .Mo.scow,  who  went  over  to  the 
Bolsheviki  and  became  prominent  in  the 
Soviet  regime,"  as  saying:  "The  official 
.Soviet  newspaper  has  just  published  a 
decree  on  the  socialization  of  women  in 
the  city  of  Khvalinsk."  He  mentions  that 
Trotsky  assured  hini  that  such  decrees 
"have  but  small  chanre  of  being  seriously 
considered  by   the   Soviet   Government." 

Mention  also  is  made  in  the  same  issue 


of  Current  Hintory  of  the  report  of  a 
si)ecial  commission  to  investigate  crimes 
of  the  Bolsheviki  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Ekaterinodar  in  the 
spring  of  1918.  It  was  established  as  a 
fact  that  a  requisition  had  been  made  on 
the  city  for  girls  between  the  ages  of  IC 
and  25,  and  such  as  were  secured  were 
delivered  over  to  the  soldiers  and  civil 
officials  and  their  entourage.  Photo- 
graphic reproduction  is  had  of  one  of 
these  permits,  which  calls  for  the  "social- 
ization" of  a  number  of  young  women. 

We  have  as  well  convincing  testimony 
from  a  number  of  creditable  individuals 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary during  their  investigation  of 
Bolshevist  propaganda.  Thus  Ambassa- 
dor David  R.  Francis,  replying  to  a 
question  by  one  of  the  committee  as  to 
nationalization  of  women,  replied:  "I 
only  know  it  because  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
official  publications  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment— the  central  newspapers." 

Mr.  Roger  E.  Simmons,  trade  commis- 
sioner. Department  of  Commerce,  who 
was  in  Russia  from  July,  1917,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  also  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee to  having  seen  in  Izvestia  the  de- 
cree of  nationalization  issued  by  the  local 
government  of  Vladimir. 

Finally  we  have  the  judicial  conclusion 
of  the  Senate  Committee  (S.Doc.61) 
after  listening  to  all  the  testimony,  pro 
and  con,  as  follows : 

Bolshevism  accords  to  the  family  no  such 
sacred  place  in  society  as  modern  civilization 
accords  to  it.  Conflicting  reports  have  been 
passing  current  during  the  last  few  months 
relative  to  the  nationalization  of  women  by 
the  new  Russian  Govenmient.  Two  or  three 
local  Soviets  have  apparently  thus  degraded 
the  womanhood  of  their  particular  districts, 
but  the  central  government  has  refrained  from 
adopting  any  such  policy  in  the  whole  nation. 
They  have,  however,  promulgated  decrees  re- 
lating to  marriage  and  divorce  which  practical- 
ly establish  a  state  of  free  love.  Their  effect 
has  been  to  furnish  a  vehicle  for  the  legaliza- 
tion of  prostitution  by  permitting  the  annul- 
ment of  the  marriage  bonds  at  the  whim  of 
the  parties,  recognizing  their  collusive  pur- 
poses as  a  ground  for  the  severance  of  the 
matrimonial   state. 

From  which  solemn  judgment  by  an 
official  committee  of  the  United  States 
Government  sympathizers  with  Bolshe- 
vism may  derive  few  grains  of  comfort. 

The  Bolshevist  apologists  in  this  coun- 
try will  have  but  scant  success  in  explain- 
ing away  at  this  late  day  some  of  the 
unsavory  policies  of  Bolshevist  Russia. 
The  new  marriage  code,  if  examined 
with  its  explanatory  preface,  is  seen 
to  supplement  the  former  experiments 
in  the  nationalization  of  living  human 
beings.  Crudities  in  a  measure  are 
done  away  with  in  the  new  programme, 
and  more  care  is  taken  by  chastened  offi- 
cials not  again  to  fly  in  the  face  of  decent 
world  opinion.  After  all,  it  is  the  same 
Bolshevik  beast,  with  the  same  policy 
differently  applied. 

Samuel  Saix)man 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  15 
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New    Books   and   Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

Lost  Ships  and  Lonely  Seas,  by  Ralph 
D.   Paine.     Century. 

Old  yarns  of  wrecks  and  sea-ad- 

ventures; true  stories  of  the  ocean 

well  told. 

To  Lf.t.  by  John  Galsworthy.     Scribner. 
A  novel. 

Paul    Verlaine,    by    Harold    Nicolson. 
Constable  &  Co. 

A   biography   of   an    exceedingly 

disreputable  genius. 

Ten  One-Act  Plays,  by  Alice  Gersten- 
berg.     Brentano's. 

THE  head  of  the  Order  Department  in 
a  public  library  is  a  personage  with 
whom  his  associates — if  they  are  wise — 
keep  on  the  best  of  terms.  He — or  she — 
is  lord  of  all  the  new  books,  and  great 
are  the  favors  which  he  has  to  dispense. 
You  should  go  to  any  length  to  placate 
him — or  her — even  to  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage, if  this  official  is  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Yet  when  I  saw  one  of  these  per- 
sonages bearing  down  on  me  with  a  new 
American  novel  upon  which  he  wished  me 
to  pass  judgment,  I  met  him  with  a 
moan.  It  was,  as  I  knew,  in  the  accepted 
style  of  new  American  novels — four  or 
five  hundred  pages  of  fine  print,  dreary, 
dull,  realistic,  anti-romantic,  revealing 
the  unpleasant  life  of  the  hero  from  boy- 
hood, his  early  encounters  with  sin,  his 
unlucky  marriage,  his  unattractive  and 
uninteresting  adulteries — a  "slice  from 
life"  as  thrilling  as  the  census  report.  If 
the  library  does  not  buy  it,  all  the  ardent 
young  intellectuals  in  town  will  be  curs- 
ing us  out  for  "Puritans." 

While  the  Order  Department  man  was 
not  looking  I  took  Ralph  D.  Paine's  "Lost 
Ships  and  Lonely  Seas"  (Century),  and 
had  a  really  good  time  reading  about  the 
singular  fate  of  the  brig  Polhj,  which 
drifted  almost  across  the  ocean  dis- 
masted ;  about  the  wreck  of  the  Medusa 
(you  have  seen  the  painting  of  the  raft 
from  that  vessel)  ;  about  the  wreck  of  the 
East  Indiaman,  Blenden  Hall;  and  about 
the  adventures  of  Captain  Paddock.  Per- 
haps I  shall  get  strength  enough  to 
tackle  the  great  American  novel  which 
lies  on  my  desk.  But  as  I  look  at  it,  and 
remember  that  I  have  read  five-and-forty 
great  American  novels  almost  exactly 
like  it,  in  the  past  fourteen  months,  I 
sometimes  hope  that  I  may  die  before  I 
can  even  begin  it. 

When  Commodore  Periy  signed  the 
treaty  with  the  Japanese  Commissioners 
in  1854,  certain  presents  were  exchanged 
between  the  Most  Noble,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  August  Sov- 


ereign of  Japan.  The  list  of  these  pres- 
ents, including  a  telegraph  and  a  minia- 
ture railway,  weapons,  dozens  of  bottles 
of  perfumes,  many  gallons  of  whiskey  and 
cases  of  champagne  and  cherry  cordial,  is 
curious  enough.  But  the  books  included 
in  the  American  gifts  are  especially  odd. 
To  give  the  Mikado  Audubon's  "Birds" 
in  nine  volumes,  and  Bancroft's  "His- 
tory" was  well  enough.  But  what  could 
he  do  with  two  volumes  of  "Lighthouse 
Reports"  and  the  "Laws  and  Documents 
of  the  State  of  New  York"?  Commis- 
sioner Hayashi,  in  addition  to  his 
whiskey,  champagne,  perfumery,  rifle 
and  revolver,  got  Audubon's  "Quad- 
rupeds." Abe,  Prince  of  Ishi,  had  Ken- 
dall's "War  in  Mexico"  added  to  his 
weapons  and  beverages,  while  Matsu- 
daiira,  Prince  of  Idzumi,  drew  Owen's 
"Architecture."  Kuzhei,  Prince  of 
Yamato,  received  Downing's  "Country 
Houses,"  Ido,  Prince  of  Tsushima,  got  a 
two-volume  edition  of  Appleton's  "Dic- 
tionai-y,"  and  Matsusaki  Michitaro  (who 
was  suspected  of  being  a  Government 
spy),  received  a  lithograph  of  a  steamer, 
a  revolver,  6  bottles  of  perfumery,  one 
clock,  a  sword,  a  box  of  tea  (coals  to 
Newcastle!),  a  case  of  cherry  cordial  and 
5  gallons  of  whiskey — but  no  books !  At 
the  end  of  the  list  of  gifts  to  the  Mikado 
comes  "Catalogue  of  N.  Y.  State  Li- 
brary." Could  this  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  predilection  of  the  Mikado  (ac- 
cording to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan)  for 
"something  lingering,  with  boiling  oil 
in  it"? 

With  Mr.  Dooley  and  George  Ade  both 
silent,  who  is  a  better  satirist  of  Ameri- 
can life  than  Don  Marquis?  The  recent 
declaration  of  war  by  Mr.  Marquis 
against  "culture"  seems  to  have  appealed 
to  almost  everybody — judging  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  clipping  from 
"The  Sun  Dial"  is  produced,  read,  and 
greeted  with  the  exclamation :  "By 
George,  he's  right !"  The  presence  of  the 
pale-blue  stocking,  the  semi-high  brow — 
in  short,  the  half-baked  intelligence,  the 
superficially  educated  mind — is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  But  the  reign  of 
the  supersubtle  novelist  and  the  popular- 
ity of  profound  philosophers,  whose  phi- 
losophies are  but  dimly  comprehended  by 
their  professing  admirers,  are  having  a 
depressing  effect  upon  lighter  forms  of 
literature  which  should  exist  for  pure 
joy  and  for  nothing  else.  The  kill-joys 
are  at  work.  They  can  turn  prose  fiction 
into  social  tracts,  re-write  biography  in 
terms  of  psycho-analysis,  and  there  is 
no  defense  against  them,  except  to  yawn 
and  to  turn  to  some  other  book.  We 
know  they  will  tire.  The  most  famous 
of  sea  novelists  brings  analytical  psy- 
chology into  the  forecastle,  and,  it  is  sus- 
pected, gains  thousands  of  those  readers 
who  always  admire  whatever  author  it 
is  correct  to  admire  for  the  time  being. 


But  when  the  over-learned  writer  and 
the  over-serious  reader  set  their  clammy 
hands  upon  the  fairy-tale  and  the  book 
of  nonsense,  it  is  time  to  order  out  the 
blood-hounds  and  get  ready  the  boiling 
oil.  Two  examples  will  illustrate.  An 
uninspired  gentleman,  a  few  years  ago, 
wrote  a  book  about  Lord  Dunsany  and 
his  work,  and  in  the  face  of  Dunsany's 
denial  that  there  is  any  allegory  or 
subtle  meaning  in  his  tales,  set  out  to 
prove  that  the  author  did  not  understand 
his  own  work.  He  quoted  Dunsany's  ex- 
plicit words  on  this  subject,  and  then 
tried  to  show  that  he,  the  critic,  knew 
more  about  it  than  the  author  himself. 
Another — a  reader — spoke  of  the  "jrro- 
found  philosophy  of  life"  in  Norman 
Douglas's  riot  of  nonsense,  "South 
Wind."  Heaven  save  the  world  from 
the  mind  which  cracks  under  the  strain 
of  a  little  too  much  culture!  Mr.  Mar- 
quis complains  that  the  pseudo-cultured 
inanities  of  his  half-baked  heroine,  "Her- 
mione,"  come  back  to  him,  written  in  all 
seriousness,  in  book  and  magazine,  as 
criticism  of  art  and  of  life.  When  we 
begin  to  psycho-analyze  Lord  Dunsany, 
and  read  Norman  Douglas  with  solemn 
gravity,  we  may  as  well  surrender  things 
to  the  owls  who  insisted  that  there  was 
an  allegory  in  "The  Hunting  of  the 
Snark,"  and  to  those  who  would  be  ca- 
pable of  discovering  that  "Zuleika  Dob- 
son"  is  a  text-book  on  education. 

A  novel  by  William  Dean  Howells,  pub- 
lished this  week,  "Mrs.  Farrell"  (Har- 
per) ,  was  first  published  as  "Private  The- 
atricals" in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  1875, 
when  Mr.  Howells  was  editor  of  that 
magazine.  It  has  never  before  been 
printed  in  book  form. 

In  a  pretense  to  broad-mindedness 
(which  deceives  nobody)  I  have  more 
than  once  mentioned  here  some  book 
about  cats,  fancying  (without  being  con- 
vinced of  it)  that  anybody  who  likes  to 
read  about  cats  is  entitled  to  do  it.  In 
somewhat  the  same  peevish  spirit,  let 
me  record  a  book  called  "Dogs  of  China 
and  Japan  in  Nature  and  Art"  (.Stokes), 
by  V.  W.  F.  Collier.  As  between  a  cat 
and  a  Pekingese,  it  may  at  least  be  said 
for  the  cat  that  she  is  a  cat,  which  is  all 
she  pretends  to  be.  What  right  a  Pe- 
kingese has  to  be  classed  as  a  dog  is  a 
question  for  zoology  to  answer.  But  not 
all  the  animals  mentioned  in  Mr.  Collier's 
beautifully  illustrated  book  are  Peking- 
ese— nor  do  they  all  belong  to  the  varie- 
ties which  an  irascible  old  colonel,  in 
one  of  Mr.  Lucas's  books,  called  "in- 
sects." Admirers  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese dogs  of  all  kinds,  admirers  of  Ori- 
ental art,  and  readers  who  enjoy  a 
curious  and  beautiful  book  should  see 
Mr.  Collier's  work. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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The  Kovivitied  TlKvitrc 

The  Uiieel.  By  Wiiichcll  Smith.  Gaiety 
Thrntre 

"Da  V  A-Hi-NTiN-c."     By  Zoc  Akins. 

Theatre. 

Six  >.  VI  i\:ir  1a)ve.  By  William  .\nthony  Mc- 
Guirc.     Sam   H.   Flarri.';   Thi-alrc 

Pebson.vuty.  Hy  Philii>  Rartholnmac  and  Jas- 
per EwiiiK  Brady.     Tlio   I'layhoiisc. 

Back  I'av.  By  Fannie  Hurst.  Khingo  The- 
atre. 

The  T«u-mph  of  X.  By  Carlos  Wupperman. 
Comedy  Thc.nlrc. 

MR.  WIN'CHELL  SMITH'S  ''Wheel," 
the  successor  of  "Lightnin*  "  at  the 
Gaiety,  derives  most  of  its  interest  from 
it.<5  authorship  and  its  presentation.  Like 
other  Golden-Smith  productions,  it  is  ex- 
cellently groomed,  the  currj-injr  has  been 
flawless ;  and  the  sleekness  and  glossiness 
of  the  result  are  incontestable.  As  a  bit 
of  logic,  however,  it  is  seamy ;  the  com- 
edy and  the  serious  plot  are  barely  ac- 
quainted: the  first  and  fourth  acts  are 
time-fillers.  The  real  drama  is  confined 
to  the  flashiest  of  tricks  played  by  the 
devoted  wife  upon  the  straying  husband 
in  Act  III  and  the  preparations  for  that 
trick  in  Act  II.  The  young  husband, 
otherwise  spotless,  has  a  mania  for  rou- 
lette. His  wife  abhors  roulette,  but  is 
resolved  neither  to  plead,  nor  to  preach, 
nor  to  counsel,  nor  to  chide,  because  she 
wants  her  husband  to  be  his  own  master, 
even  though  his  self-mastership  should 
land  him  in  perdition.  This  is  a  high 
stand — for  a  milliner.  Let  us  now  ob- 
8er\e  her  strategy-.  Her  husband  loses 
all  his  money  one  night;  but,  no,  he  only 
seems  to  lose  it,  because  his  wife  is  the 
proprietor  and  manager  of  the  sham 
gaming-house  in  which  the  spoliation 
takes  place.  The  husband  is  not  only 
treated  like  a  child,  but  is  placed,  with- 
out his  consent,  under  heavy  obligations 
to  a  man  whom  he  despi.ses,  a  profes- 
sional gambler,  who  is  his  wife's  instru- 
ment in  this  bit  of  virtuous  imposture. 
To  this  issue  comes  all  the  trumpeted 
respect  for  the  man's   independence. 

There  is  no  real  thought  in  the  play. 
In  the  leisure  of  an  unnecessary  fourth 
act  the  husband  slides  into  apothegm, 
declaring  that  people  don't  like  prohibi- 
tion, because  it  hurts  their  self-respect. 
He  says  nothing,  however,  about  the  laws 
against    gambling,    i  'on,    or   the 

drug  traflic,  which  ai  ■  n  encroach- 

ments on  self-respect  in  the  slur  which 
they  cast  on  the  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual conscience.  There  is  also  some 
rather  barren  moralizing  in  the  first  act. 
The  working-girl  declares,  with  preter- 
natural wisdom,  that  marriages  between 
rich  men  and  working-girls  are  invari- 
ably disastrous.  She  engages  herself  to 
a  rirh  rr.nn  fifteen  minutes  later,  and 
cot.  ..of  Hymen  through  dif- 

ficu.  ,:ht  ruin  a  marriage  be- 


tween equals  to  a  sure  anchorage  in  the 
haven  of  felicity.  Mr.  Smith's  philoso- 
phies go  on  and  off  like  a  slipper. 

The  acting  was  very  pleasant:  it  was 
crisp  and  lustrous,  like  the  setting,  and 
one  felt  that  much  the  same  "Gold  Dust," 
or  "Sapolio,"  or  other  burnisher  had  been 
applied  to  both.  Mi.>;s  Ida  St.  Leon,  with 
a  happy  sense  of  contrasts,  perceiving 
that  the  essence  of  the  wife's  part  was 
sentimental,  made  its  form  sharp-edged, 
and  once  or  twice  in  the  first  act  at- 
tained a  masterly  reserve  in  pathos.  Mr. 
Charles  Laite  as  the  husband  was  at- 
tractive, with  risings  toward  power  and 
declensions  toward  "niceness,"  and 
played  the  critical  third  act  with  vigor 
and  restraint.  Mr.  Harold  Waldrige  and 
Miss  Leila  Bennett  showed  skill  in  low 
comedy,  but  they  rasped  the  ear  like 
roller  skaters. 

"Daddy's  Gone  A-Hunting"  is  a  play 
of  which  the  dramatic  force,  though  epi- 
sodic, is  considerable,  the  dialogue  good, 
but  more  clever  than  expert,  the  char- 
acterization null,  the  issue  perverse,  the 
teaching  indistinct,  the  settings  artistic, 
and  the  acting  strong.  There  might  be 
perhaps  five,  or  six  etjually  plausible  and 
equally  inconclusive  formulations  of  its 
motive.  Experimentally,  I  might  say 
that  the  play  depicts  the  hesitation  of 
a  woman  between  her  lover  and  her  hus- 
band, between  her  judgment  and  her  im- 
pulse, and  that  its  peculiarity  lies  in  the 
inclination  of  her  judgment  toward  her 
lover  and  her  impulse  toward  her  hus- 
band. She  should  have  been  her  lover's 
wife  and  her  husband's  mistress,  if  she 
could  have  combined  the  parts  without 
dishonor.  In  the  first  act  the  once  de- 
cent American  husband,  whom  art-study 
in  Paris  has  delivered  from  .-icruples,  re- 
turns to  confound  his  still  decent  wife 
with  his  manners,  his  companions,  his 
philosophy,  and  his  coldness.  The  shock 
of  this  encounter  is  really  dramatic.  But 
Miss  Akins  is  not  to  be  led  into  the 
commonplace  of  depicting  the  old-fash- 
ioned conflict  between  Paris  in  the  hus- 
band and — shall  we  say? — Plymouth  in 
the  wife.  No:  in  Act  II  a  new  woman 
begins  a  little  vaguely  to  love  the  new 
man,  a  woman  who  doesn't  mind  so  very 
much  his  corespondency  in  a  probable 
divorce  suit,  which  is  part  of  the  new 
order,  but  who  minds  ver>'  much  indeed 
his  indifference  to  herself  and  her  pos- 
sible infidelities,  which  is  not  part  of  the 
new  order,  as  she  sees  it.  When  he  is 
brutal  enough  to  decline  to  be  enraged 
at  the  sight  of  another  man's  brace- 
lets on  her  wrists,  she  runs  from  the 
house. 

The  particulars  of  her  relation  to  her 
lover  during  the  next  five  years  are  a 
trifle  dim,  but  there  is  no  dimness  as 
to  the  fact  that  she  lives  in  ease  at  his 
cost,  and  in  his  company.  She  keeps  the 
child,  and  there  is  no  divorce.  The  little 
girl    f.'ills    ill,   apparently    recovers,    and 


suddenly  dies.  In  the  hour  of  recovery 
a  plan  of  divorce  and  remarriage,  to 
which  the  compliant  husband  is  a  party, 
is  agreed  upon ;  but  in  the  hour  of  death 
the  wife's  heart  by  a  natural  and  touch- 
ing impul.-^e  turns  to  the  husband.  The 
audience,  thinking  perhaps  of  Tenny- 
son's 

O  tlicrc  above  its  little  grave 
We  kissed  again  in  tears, 

prepares  itself  to  be  touched,  when  Miss 
Zoe  Akins,  delighte<i  to  snub  both  hero- 
ine and  audience  at  one  stroke,  makes 
the  husband  reject  the  advance.  Clearly 
we  have  left  behind  social  theory  and 
moral  science.  There  is  nothing  liberal 
and  nothing  reactionary,  nothing  very 
markedly  ethical,  either  in  the  wife's 
offer  or  in  the  husband's  negative;  the 
points  are  points  in  individual  psychol- 
ogy. Light  is  certainly  wanted  on  that 
psychology.  The  characters  are  still  un- 
solved. Is  the  woman  finally  a  "r6- 
voltee"?  Is  the  man  really  a  hound? 
The  end,  however,  elucidates  nothing; 
the  end  is  reticent.  The  question  of  the 
meaning  of  Miss  Akins's  play  must  be 
referred  to  Miss  Akins  herself;  even  the 
competence  of  that  reference  is  not 
wholly  certain. 

Jliss  Marjorie  Rambeau  is  an  actress 
who  puts  an  edge  on  curiosity;  she  puts 
life  into  the  question  "What  next"?  In 
the  interweaving  of  self-control  and  self-  . 
release,  in  staking  much  on  a  few  syl-  |l 
lables,  in  visibly  thinking  on  the  stage, 
showing  thought  in  its  birth,  she  has  few 
equals.  An  imagination  as  strong  as  her 
method  might  have  made  her  a  great 
actress.  But  while  the  feeling  is  real 
enough,  its  possessor  is  a  shadow.  Mr. 
Lee  Baker  as  the  lover,  good  throughout, 
but  rather  too  limber  and  obsequious  in 
the  first  two  acts,  became  admirable  in 
the  third.  Mr.  Frank  Conroy  could  not 
make  the  husband's  incoherencies  co- 
here, but  he  gave  interest  to  the  broken 
edges.  Even  this  brief  review  must  spare 
room  for  a  warm  word  for  Miss  Wel- 
lington's Mrs.   Price. 

"Six  Cylinder  Love"  is  a  perfectly 
clean  farce,  with  an  excellent  first  act, 
freshly  set  and  brightly  worded,  and  two 
later  acts  which  are  rather  popular  than 
excellent.  The  play  indicts — and  adver- 
tises— the  automobile.  In  Act  I  the  car 
is  bought;  Act  II  shows  us  a  mortgage, 
dissipation,  impending  divorce,  and  one 
of  those  embezzlements  of  funds  which 
the  most  innocent  and  virtuous  people 
are  always  inadvertently  committing  on 
the  stage;  in  Act  III  we  are  shown  lost 
comfort,  recovered  virtue,  a  departing 
automobile,  and — in  the  end — restored 
prosperity.  The  automobile,  by-the-by, 
has  its  crowd  of  fashionable  hangers-on 
(a  word  for  parasites  that  exactly  suits 
a  vehicle)  who  are  held  up  to  deserved 
reprobation. 

The  critical  police — if  there  is  such  a 
thing — would  be  justified  in  calling  this 
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farce  into  court  for  exceeding  the  moral 
speed  limit.  The  characters,  like  the 
mechanisms,  are  rolling  stock;  we  have 
souls  on  wheels;  virtue  and  vice,  love 
and  hatred,  are  separated  by  distances 
which  a  Roamer  car  can  traverse  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months.  Character  itself 
is  on  tour,  and  the  automobile  on  the 
stage  is  the  successor  to  the  race-horse 
in  destructiveness.  The  acting  was 
good;  Ernest  Truex  played  Gilbert  Ster- 
ling, who  is  comic  and  criminal;  Ernest 
lent  himself  very  obligingly  to  Gilbert's 
fun,  but  declined  all  complicity  in  his 
partner's  wickedness. 

"Personality"  is  a  boneless  and  joint- 
less,  limp  and  lamprey-like  sort  of  word, 
and  in  these  respects  is  symbolic  of  the 
play  to  which  it  furnishes  a  title.  The 
play  sounds  like  the  work  of  two  clever 
sophomores,  and  something  in  its  blithe, 
impromptu  air  inclines  one  to  be  lenient 
to  its  blunders.  The  writers  have  no 
sense  of  the  verisimilar,  and  it  is  curious 
that  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  play 
should  also  be  the  most  extravagant,  an 
ex-burglar's  habit  of  abstracting  and  se- 
creting silver  and  jewels  which  he  con- 
scientiously restores,  and  forging  signa- 
tures which  he  consigns  to  the  waste- 
basket.  The  conduct  of  the  good  people 
is  less  respectable  and  less  amusing.  A 
young  girl  thinks  her  Wall  Street  lover 
too  mercantile,  and  contrives  with  her 
father,  who  is  the  young  man's  partner, 
a  scheme  for  improving  his  character  by 
ruining  his  business.  The  play  is  acted 
with  spirit. 

There  are  plays  more  evil  and  bestial 
than  Miss  Fannie  Hurst's  "Back  Pay," 
but  a  greater  affliction  to  the  taste  it 
would  be  hard  to  specify.  Like  "Iris" 
and  "The  Easiest  Way,"  the  play  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  return  of  the  youth- 
ful lover  to  the  kept  woman.  The  lover 
has  lost  his  eyes  and  his  lungs  in  France, 
and  has  two  weeks  to  live.  The  woman 
nurses  him,  marries  him,  and  watches 
him  die  in  the  Riverside  Drive  apart- 
ment in  which  she  is  housed  and  pam- 
pered by  a  spendthrift  libertine.  The 
situation  is  an  outrage  on  both  men,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  undebauched  specta- 
tor. The  play  brings  a  singular  eclipse 
to  the  undoubted  talents  of  Miss  Helen 
MacKellar,  who  interests  us  only  in  an 
ophidian  first  act,  in  which  Gissing 
might  have  found  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Carlos  Wupperman  has  written  a 
play  on  heredity.  "The  Triumph  of  X" 
is  a  simple-minded  play,  delighting  in 
horrors,  but  sentimental,  cheerful,  and 
not  unfriendly  to  religion,  esteeming 
mystic  exaltation  the  next  thing  in  at- 
tractiveness to  delirium  tremens.  In  hor- 
ror Mr.  Wupperman  neither  spares  the 
audience  nor  stints  himself.  Half  an 
hour  and  one  bottle  of  champagne  turn 
a  lovely  young  girl  into  a  demoniac  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Is  Nature  really  so  pre- 
cipitate?    She  has  as  bad  a  heart,  per- 


haps, as  Mr.  Wupperman  suggests,  but 
surely  she  has  better  manners.  Deliver- 
ance comes,  but  comes  only  by  interior 
vision  and  reaches  us  only  through  re- 
port— expedients  rather  humbling  to  a 
playwright's  craftsmanship.  X  is  the 
unknown  saving  quantity  in  each  man's 
soul  which  confutes  science  and  defeats 
nature.  It  is  not  really  the  X  of  math- 
ematics; it  rather  suggests  the  Greek 
cross,  and  the  first  letter  of  the  name 
of  Christ  in  Greek.  It  is  a  curious  little 
symptom  of  the  temper  of  our  age  that 
Mr.  Wupperman  should  have  to  pass  off 
Christianity  in  the  disguise  of  algebra. 
A  certain  rough  skill  is  manifest  in  the 


conduct  of  the  first  two  acts,  and  the 
superficial  decorum,  the  verbal  and  visual 
decencies,  are  carefully  maintained.  But 
in  other  points  restraint  is  thrown  away. 
The  dramatist  makes  the  double  mistake 
of  introducing  apparent  horrors  into  a 
play  where  the  actual  horrors  are  plenti- 
ful, and  voluntary  horrors  into  a  play 
where  the  inevitable  horrors  are  exces- 
sive. I  refer  to  the  semblance  of  in- 
cest between  father  and  adopted  child, 
and  to  the  father's  needless  and  point- 
less subjugation  by  drink.  The  acting 
has  been  warmly  praised;  I  should  be 
satisfied  to  call  it  adequate. 

O.  W.  Firkins 
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A  Bronze-Age  Chieftain 

Out  of  My  Life.  By  Marshal  von  Hindenburg. 
Translated  by  F.  A.  Holt.  In  two  vol- 
umes.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

THE  values  of  this  notable  autobi- 
ography are  exclusively  military. 
The  overtones  that  enrich  and  adorn  such 
memoirs  as  Moltke's  or  Sherman's  are 
absent.  We  have  merely  the  forceful 
presentation  of  the  point  of  view  of  the 
professional  soldier,  but  of  one  who  has 
had  an  unparalleled  experience  of  service 
and  command. 

To  such  a  career  young  Hindenburg 
was  born.  An  East  Prussian  with  the 
blood  of  the  Teutonic  knights  in  his 
veins,  his  grandparents  witnesses  of  the 
Napoleonic  invasion,  his  father  an  army 
doctor,  even  the  aged  family  gai'dener  a 
former  soldier  of  the  great  Frederick — 
the  lad  came  up  with  a  vivid  patriotism 
bound  up  with  adoration  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns.  He  was  born  in  1847  and  at 
eleven  was  put  in  the  military  academy  at 
Wallstatt.  As  he  parted  from  his  parents 
and  the  tears  came,  his  eyes  fell  on  'nis 
cadet  uniform  and  he  thought  "A  man 
can't  be  weak  and  cry  in  this  garb."  At 
the  academy  he  steeped  himself  in  mil- 
itary history,  chafing  at  the  leash  in  1864, 
when  his  elder  comrades  got  their 
platoons  for  the  Danish  war.  "We  never 
troubled  our  heads  about  the  political 
causes  of  the  war.  But  all  the  same  we 
had  a  proud  feeling  that  a  refreshing 
breeze  had  at  last  stirred  the  feeble  and 
unstable  structure  of  the  German  union." 
Oddly  enough  "refreshing"  and  "joyous" 
were  still  to  be  the  staple  jubilation  of 
the  German  journalist  when  nearly  fifty 
years  later  the  World  War  began. 

When  war  was  forced  on  Austria  in 
1866,  Hindenburg  was  already  a  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  Prussian  Foot  Guards.  He  had 
his  baptism  of  fire  and  day  of  glory  at 
Koniggratz,  capturing  a  battery,  being 
wounded,  losing  half  his  platoon,  and 
seeing  the  Crown-Prince  Frederick  at  the 
crisis  of  the  action.  "A  holy  ardor  pos- 
sessed me,  and  reached  the  pitch  of  fear 


lest  we  should  be  too  late."  Lieutenant 
von  Hindenburg  had  now  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen  and  had  now  attained  an 
elementary  political  morality  expressed 
in  the  following  comment  on  the  war 
which  Bismarck  forced  on  an  ally: 

"From  the  political  point  of  view  we 
realized  the  necessity  of  settling  the 
question  of  Prussian  or  Austrian  su- 
premacy, because  within  the  frame-work 
of  the  union,  as  then  constituted,  there 
was  no  room  for  the  two  Powers  to  de- 
velop side  by  side." 

We  have  quoted  extracts  which  at  once 
cast  light  on  Hindenburg's  potent  and 
narrow  personality  and  explain  that 
German  conception  of  "a  place  in  the 
sun"  which  caused  the  World  War. 

In  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  as  a 
brigade  adjutant,  Hindenburg  fought  at 
St.  Privat  and  Sedan,  and  later  was 
among  those  who  saw  the  King  crowned 
as  Emperor  at  Versailles.  The  winning 
attack  at  St.  Privat  is  described  as 
follows:  "No  orders  urged  them  on. 
Spiritual  enthusiasm,  a  stern  resolve  to 
conquer,  and  the  holy  lust  of  battle,  drove 
them  forward." 

In  1873  Lieutenant  Hindenburg  was 
appointed  to  the  Kriegsakademie  where, 
with  Bernhardi,  among  other  instructors, 
he  pursued  higher  military  studies.  The 
year  1877  saw  him  for  a  few  months  a 
captain  with  his  regiment,  and  then  he 
was  transferred  to  the  General  Staff. 
After  eight  years  of  such  administrative 
service,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Great 
General  Staff  where,  now  as  Major,  he 
shared  the  important  task  of  preparing 
the  new  Field  Ser^'ice  Regulations,  mean- 
while teaching  tactics  at  the  Kriegsaka- 
demie.  In  1889  he  was  attached  to  the 
War  Ministry  and  was  influential  in  se- 
curing that  use  of  heasy  artillery  in 
ordinary  action  which  over  twenty  years 
later  was  to  be  the  great  surprise  of  the 
World  War. 

In  1893  he  attained  his  colonelcy  and 
for  three  years  was  with  his  regiment. 
Nothing  better  shows  the  essential  sol- 
dier in  the  man  than  his  characterization 
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of  the  post  of  regimental  commander  as 
"the  finest  in  the  army." 

(  h  .■•  ni  Staff  of  the  Eighth  Corps  at 
(  rom    1896   under   General   von 

1  n,    he   Kot  his    initiation    into 

hitrh  rommand  among  the  jrentle  Rhine- 
landers.  Their  easygoinKness  troubled 
the  Prusiiian  in  him.  "I  had  to  get  used 
to  their  habit  of  sliding  over  the  most 
serious  questions  of  life."  In  1900  he 
l)ei'ame  a  division  commander,  and  in 
1905,  being  now  tifty-eight  years  old,  he 
apiiarentiy  attained  his  highest  military 
estate  as  General  commanding  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps.  In  the  same  promotion  to 
corps  command  was  his  old  instructor. 
Von  Wittich.  Hindenburg  held  command 
of  his  corps  for  only  five  years,  retiring 
in  1911  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

We  have  traced  the  less-known  part  of 
Hindenburg's  career  because  it  illustrates 
the  excellence  of  the  German  military 
system  in  eliciting  and  honoring  capacity 
for  command.  Roughly  speaking,  Hinden- 
burg had  served  fifteen  years  in  the  field 
and  thirty  in  the  staff.  He  had  command- 
ed ever>-  unit  with  the  exception  of  a  bat- 
talion, and,  at  that,  had  been  a  battalion 
adjutant  in  a  great  war.  He  had  never 
been  a  diplomatic  attach^,  and  that  was 
perhaps  the  only  gap  in  an  otherwise  per- 
fect education  for  high  command. 

In  three  years  of  retirement  as  a  coun- 
try gentleman.  General  von  Hindenburg 
only  dimly  felt  the  brewing  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm.  He  noted,  or  is  this 
merely  wisdom  of  hindsight,  that  German 
diplomacy,  conducted,  as  he  thinks,  rather 
by  a  "code  of  honor"  than  by  policy,  was 
producing  isolation,  and  that  Austria- 
Hungarj-  was  intermittently  making 
claims  for  support  that  her  military  po- 
sition did  not  warrant. 

Possibly  history  will  regard  Tannen- 
burg  as  the  greate,st  strategic  victory 
ever  won.  On  August  22.  1914,  at  3  P.  M., 
General  Hindenburg  telegraphed  to  the 
Kaiser,  "I  am  ready."  Twelve  hours  later 
he  was  moving  east  with  Ludendorff  as 
Chief  of  Staff  to  take  command  of  an 
army  of  some  210,000  men  who  were 
being  pushed  back  by  Russians  number- 
ing 800,000.  .•^^l^rust  23.  in  the  afternoon, 
he  assumed  command  at  Marienburg.  The 
same  day  the  plan  of  aitack  was  made. 
Two  days  were  spent  in  dispositions,  the 
battle  was  on  by  the  26th,  and  on  the 
Sl.st,  just  a  week  after  the  Kaiser's  in- 
quiry whether  he  could  8er^•e,  Hinden- 
burg <«>nt  the  brief  dispatch  announcing 
?■  y  .surrounded 

J,!  ed.     Perhaps 

warfare  has  never  before  seen  so  swift 
and  fatal  a  blow  delivered  against  such 
odds. 

The   strategy   of    the    battle    was    as 

mple  as  it  was  audacious.  On  the  body 
of  a  >•'  '■  ian  officer  had  l>een  found 
the   r  Rennenkanipf's   northern 

1;  .riiiy   was  directed   on   Koniga- 

b«  i;  well  out  of  touch  with  Sam- 


sonov  advancing  through  the  centre  of 
Old  Prussia.  The  task  was  not  simply 
to  defeat  the  army  of  Samsonov  but  com- 
pletely to  annihilate  it  before  Rennen- 
kampf  coulil  appear.  The  plan  was  to  op- 
pose a  thinly  manned  centre  to  the  Rus- 
sian advance  and  envelop  simultaneously 
the  two  enemy  flanks.  The  odds  were 
about  two  to  one,  and  Rennenkampf  in 
crushing  force  was  only  about  two  days 
march  from  the  German  left.  Indeed, 
prompt  action  on  his  part  would  have 
wrecked  the  German  plan,  and  his  inac- 
tion remains  one  of  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  the  war.  Here  luck  seems  to  have 
served  Hindenburg,  yet  he  should  be 
credited  both  with  divining  the  weakness 
of  the  two  Russian  commanders-in-chief 
and  also  with  foreseeing  the  entire  un- 
wieldiness  of  the  Russian  masses.  For 
if  Hindenburg  should  have  all  credit  for 
his  strategy,  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that 
his  foe  commanded  no  strategy  at  all. 
Yet  it  took  the  highest  sort  of  military 
imagination  to  undertake  what  Hinden- 
burg did  and  the  greatest  skill  and 
energy  to  make  the  necessary  dispositions 
within  the  given  time.  As  a  due  poetical 
reward,  Hindenburg's  headquarters  on 
those  fateful  Tast  days  of  August  were  at 
Tanneiiburg,  where  centuries  earlier  the 
pagan  Slavas,  mostly  Prussians,  by  the 
way,  had  crushed  the  Teutonic  forces. 
Not  merely  the  old  disaster  but  its  very 
name  was  wiped  out  and  renewed  as  a 
symbol  of  victory.  We  had  the  habit  of 
laughing  at  the  wooden  colossus  of  Hin- 
denburg soon  erected  at  Berlin,  and  at  the 
eager  crowds  that  fought  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  driving  nails  into  it  at  a  price. 
But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  no  general  had 
ever  tetter  warranted  exceptional  honors. 
We  are  also  tempted  to  speculate  on  what 
would  have  been  the  result  if  Hindenburg 
had  directed  the  initial  attack  in  the  west. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  "So-called  Battle 
of  the  Marne,"  he  evidently  regards  it  as 
the  result  of  German  dislocations  which 
need  not  have  arisen.  As  things  turned 
out.  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  was  to  in- 
herit the  supreme  command  at  a  moment 
when  the  war  of  attrition  had  diminished 
the  efliciency  of  the  western  armies  by  a 
half  and  Verdun  had  shaken  their 
morale. 

After  Tannenburg.  having  destroyed 
Samsonov's  army,  Hindenburg  turned 
upon  Rennenkampf  and  drove  him 
through  the  Masurian  Lakes  across  the 
Russian  border.  A  second  complete  vic- 
tory was  prevented  by  orders  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  Galicia.  Politics  had  intervened 
to  snatch  away  a  military  triumph. 

"The  p<jlitical  tune  is  a  ghastly  tune," 
writes  Hindenburg.  Satisfied  that  the 
"way  to  Paris  lay  over  the  dead  body  of 
Russian  soldier,"  a  convinced  "East- 
erner," he  was  to  see  his  strategic  hopes 
shattered  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  war. 
Here  one  can  hardly  douljt  that  his 
strategy    was    correct.     .Supposing    the 


Marne  to  be  a  more  or  less  inevitable  mis- 
chance, the  subsequent  German  drive  on 
Vpres  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  gross 
miscalculation.  The  thing  was  to  stand 
on  the  Aisnc  and  finish  the  Russian  job. 
In  fighting  allies  it  is  not  enough  to 
weaken  them  severally,  they  must  suc- 
cessively be  eliminated  from  the  war. 
This,  as  our  author  points  out,  Germany 
actually  succeeded  in  doing  only  in  the 
case  of  Montenegro.  No  single  campaign 
reached  its  fullilnient,  because  jralitical 
interfered  with  militarj'  considerations. 
Had  a  single  militar>-  genius  been  in 
absolute  control,  victory  was  in  reach. 
Such  is  Hin<lenburg's  ultimate  criticism 
of  the  German  conduct  of  the  war. 

In  this,  Hindenburg  indulges  a  delu- 
sion dear  and  often  fatal  to  militarists — 
the  delusion  that  military  and  political 
power  can  again  be  combined  as  they 
were  under  the  helmet  of  an  Alexander, 
an  Attila,  a  Napoleon.  But  in  the  mod- 
ern world  the  political  tune  sounds  un- 
ceasingly, and  it  is  a  part  of  a  commander- 
in-chief's  task  to  learn  it.  Gross  misap- 
prehension of  current  politics  undid 
Marshal  Hindenburg.  In  advocating  ruth- 
less submarine  warfare  he  underesti- 
mated both  the  likelihood  and  formidable- 
ne.ss  of  American  intervention.  He  sup- 
posed the  Russian  terror  would  die  down 
promptly  and  leave  the  nation  amenable 
to  German  ambitions.  He  felt  Austria 
could  maintain  the  Italian  front  unaided 
for  an  indefinite  period.  He  hoped  any 
German  success  in  1918  would  revive  the 
fighting  spirit  of  an  actually  crumbling 
Austria  and  of  a  disillusioned  Bulgaria. 
Finally,  he  failed  to  measure  the  sinking 
morale  of  Germany  itself.  All  these  mis- 
calculations should  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  the  Field  Marshal's  ver- 
dict that  Germany,  invincible  in  the  field, 
was  defeated  for  lack  of  political  unity 
and  discipline  among  her  people.  History 
will  probably  at  once  admire  and  condemn 
the  fortitude  and  tenacity  with  which 
civil  Germany  clung  for  four  years  to  a 
military  lost  cause. 

The  book  closes  characteristically  with 
an  attack  on  German  liberalism  and  a 
confident  prayer  that  Germany  may  re- 
gain her  lost  power.  The  Field  Marshal 
is  morally  and  politically  unreconstructed, 
and  one  would  not  have  it  otherwi.se.  Per- 
sonally, in  an  archaic  way,  he  makes  an 
amiable  impression  as  an  author.  He 
steps  out  of  some  simple  world  of  strong 
and  violent  loves,  hatreds  and  loyalties. 
He  is  even  pathetic,  as  bewildered  by  a 
civilization  too  soft  to  idolize  the  iron  fist. 
Americans  should  not  fail  to  read  this 
autobiography.  It  is  not  merely  excel- 
lent military  history,  but  it  embodies 
most  clearly  and  picturesquely  that  Teu- 
tonic mentality  which  was  our  inevitable 
foe  in  the  World  War,  and  which,  unless 
it  changes,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  our  foe 
in  wars  to  come.  Mr.  Holt's  translation 
is  admirable. 
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Plans  for  Effecting 
Perpetual  Peace 

L'Etat  de  Gl-krre  and  Pro.tet  de  Paix  Per- 
PETUELLE.  Essays  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  edited 
by  Shirley  G.  Patterson.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

THIS  book  will  be  consulted  with  profit 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
background  of  such  schemes  as  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  addition  to  Rous- 
seau's undated  fragment  on  the  State  of 
War  it  contains  his  "Abridgment"  ( 1761) 
of  the  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre's  "Project 
for  Perpetual  Peace"  ( originally  pub- 
lished in  1712-17)  and  his  "Judgment" 
on  this  Project  (not  published  until 
1782).  In  his  introduction,  besides  a 
biography  of  Rousseau  (so  condensed  as 
to  be  at  times  misleading  if  not  positively 
inaccurate),  Professor  Patterson  gives 
a  useful  sketch  of  projects  for  establish- 
ing perpetual  peace  from  the  Grand 
Uesxein  that  Sully  attributes  to  Henry 
IV  down  to  the  present  day.  His 
point  of  view  is  that  of  a  somewhat 
naively  confident  humanitarian.  He  is, 
indeed,  far  more  naive  in  his  humani- 
tarianism  than  Rousseau  himself.  The 
older  unity  that  Europe  enjoyed  was,  as 
Rousseau  points  out,  the  work  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Grand  Desttein  of  Henry  IV 
still  presupposed  in  no  small  degree  this 
Christian  unity.  However,  the  true  driv- 
ing power  behind  this  scheme  was,  as 
Rousseau  says,  neither  Christian  in  the 
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mediaeval  sense,  nor  again  humanitarian, 
but  imperialistic — the  desire  to  abase 
Spain  and  the  House  of  Austria  and  to 
exalt  France  to  the  hegemony  of  Europe. 
Henry  IV  was  drawing  together  the  vari- 
ous Powers  by  appeals  to  "their  self-in- 
terest, which  he  had  the  secret  of  pre- 
senting to  each  one  of  them  in  a  very  at- 
ti-active  aspect."  He  was  preparing  a 
war  which  was  to  e(nd  war  when  his  as- 
sassination took  place  and  "banished 
forever  the  last  hope  of  the  world."  Rous- 
seau concludes  that  a  league  to  enforce 
peace  can  be  established  only  by  "violent 
means  that  humanity  should  dread."  "It 
would  perhaps  do  more  harm  at  a  stroke 
than  it  could  prevent  for  centuries." 

The  league  that  Henry  IV  was  plan- 
ning to  achieve  by  force  the  Abbe  de 
Saint-Pierre  ( one  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  the  thorough-going  philan- 
thropist) hoped,  says  Rousseau,  to  bring 
about  by  a  book.  He  saw  well  enough 
how  his  schemes  would  work  if  they  were 
once  established,  but  was  childish  (and 
herein  he  resembled  other  "reformers" 
down  to  the  present  day)  in  his  notions 
of  the  means  for  getting  them  estab- 
lished. His  fundamental  error  was  in 
thinking  that  men  are  governed  by  their 
reason,  when  they  are  in  reality  gov- 
erned by  their  passions. 

Unfortunately,  as  appears  in  the  frag- 
ment on  the  State  of  War,  Rousseau 
escapes  from  the  rationalistic  dreaming 
of  the  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre  only  to  fall 
into  idyllic  and  sentimental  dreaming. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  in  theory  and 
to  some  extent  in  practice,  Europe  was 
spiritually  one.  Men  were  bound  to- 
gether in  a  hierarchy  that  derived  its 
ultimate  sanction  from  the  grace  of  God. 
By  Rousseau's  time  this  older  spiritual 
unity  had  grown  even  weaker  than  in  the 
time  of  Sully  and  Henry  IV;  it  had  given 
way  still  more  completely  to  great  terri- 
torial nationalities  governed  in  their  re- 
lations to  one  another  by  the  somewhat 
shadowy  sanctions  of  international  law. 
"As  to  what  is  commonly  called  interna- 
tional law  ( le  droit  des  gens),"  says 
Rousseau,  "it  is  certain  that,  through 
lack  of  sanction,  its  laws  are  only 
chimeras  even  weaker  than  the  law  of 
nature."  What  then  is  the  law  of  nature? 
Rousseau's  reply  to  this  question  is  di- 
rected especially  against  Hobbes  and 
those  who  believed  that  the  state  of  na- 
ture is  the  state  of  war.  "On  the  con- 
trary, man  is  naturally  peaceful  and 
timid."  "At  bottom,  he  has  no  necessary 
relation  with  his  fellow  creatures."  When 
he  thus  lives  as  an  isolated  unit  he  is  kept 
from  fighting  with  other  isolated  units, 
as  happens  according  to  Hobbes,  by  an 
innate  benevolence  or  natural  pity  (.to 
use  the  term  of  the  Discourse  on  In- 
equality) that  tempers  his  egoism  and 
self-assertion.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
recall  that  the  "state  of  nature"  of  both 
Rousseau  and  Hobbes  has  no  foundation 
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in  fact;  all  po.'titive  observation  confirms 
the  Ari.stotelian  dictum  that  it  i.s  natural 
for  man  to  live  in  society.  Yet  Rousseau's 
conception  of  the  "state  of  nature,"  how- 
ever flimsy  in  itself — the  mere  projection 
of  his  idyllic  imagination — is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  because,  in  some  form 
or  other,  it  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
mythology  that  has  dominated  the  whole 
sociological  era  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  are  still  living.  By  setting  up  his 
chimerical  contra.st  between  some  "nat- 
ural" or  "ideal"  state  in  which  men  are 
peaceful,  benevolent,  and  happy  without 
any  genuine  moral  effort,  and  an  actual 
.society  in  which  they  are  oppressed  and 
corrupted  by  their  institutions  and  those 
who  administer  them,  Rousseau  opened 
the  way  for  more  convulsions  and 
breaches  of  the  peace  than  all  the  cynics 
from  Machiavelli  and  Hobbcs  down. 
"When  I  look  about  me,"  says  Rousseau, 
in  the  Fragment,  "I  see  unfortunate 
peoples  groaning  under  a  yoke  of  iron, 
the  human  race  crushed  by  a  handful  of 
oppressors,  a  hungry  multitude  over- 
whelmed with  hardships,  whose  blood  and 
tears  the  rich  man  drinks  in  peace,  and 
everywhere  the  strong  armed  against  the 
weak  with  the  dread  power  of  the  laws. 
All  this  goes  on  quietly  and  without  re- 
sistance. It  is  the  tranquility  of  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses  confined  in  the  den  of 
the  Cyclops  and  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
devoured."  This  is  the  Rousseau  that 
has  moved  the  world,  and  not  the  shrewd 
and  sensible  Rousseau  who  comments  on 
the  Abbe  de  Saint  Pierre's  project  for 
perpetual  peace. 

Rationali.sts,  like  Saint-Pierre,  who 
seek  to  bring  men  together  by  means  that 
are  at  bottom  external  and  mechanical, 
and  sentimentalists  like  Rousseau  who 
would  establish  union  on  some  basis  of 
expansive  emotion,  have  both  failed  sig- 
nally. On  the  other  hand,  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  are  urging  a  return  to 
the  older  or  mediaeval  form  of  spiritual 
unity  are  in  too  violent  disaccord  with 
the  modern  sjiirit.  The  Occident  is  at  an 
imixisse.  There  are  signs  that  it  is  going 
to  be  forced,  however  unwillingly,  to  re- 
turn to  the  truths  of  the  inner  life  that 
it  has  discarded  in  favor  of  humanitar- 
ianisni.  After  all,  war  between  nations 
is  only  the  big  and  melodramatic  aspect 
of  war.  There  is  surely  something  to  be 
.said  for  the  method  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity which  works  in  from  the  merely 
perii)heral  aspects  of  peace  and  war  to 
the  e.s.sential  conflict  in  the  breast  of  the 
individual.  The  humanitarian  hopes  ap- 
parently to  bring  aljout  pejtce  among  men 
in  the  mass,  even  though  the  units  that 
make  up  the  ma.ss  are  increasingly  rest- 
le.ss  and  insatiate.  The  problem  would 
.seem  to  be  to  achieve  in  some  thoroughly 
modern  form  the  truth  that  has  been  ob- 
.scured  by  the  decline  of  traditional  re- 
ligion—namely, that  the  centripetal  ele- 
ment in  huiTian  nature  is  to  be  found  only 
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by  the  pathway  of  the  inner  life  and  that 
it  will  turn  out  to  be,  when  found,  some- 
thing that  transcends  both  reason,  as  the 
term  is  ordinarily  understood,  and  the 
emotions. 

Irving  Babbitt 

Training  for  Citizenship 

School  Talks  in  Peace  and  War.    By  J.  H. 
Badley.     Oxford:  Blackwell. 

TO  say  that  we  should  help  one  an- 
other is  not  startlingly  new.  Neither 
is  it  unusual  to  stress  religion  without 
dogma — at  least  in  our  preachments. 
Nevertheless,  though  these  and  similar 
points  in  Mr.  Badley's  little  book  may 
be  isolated  by  the  reader  and  dubbed 
commonplace,  the  whole  book,  with  its 
convincing  sincerity,  gives  the  reader 
plenty  of  substantial  material  to  think 
about.  Robbed  of  the  presence  and  tones 
of  the  speaker,  the  little  talks,  taken  one 
by  one,  seem  conspicuously  lacking  in 
ciiarm  as  well  as  in  entertaining  illus- 
tration. 

But  it  very  soon  becomes  apparent 
that  in  these  addresses,  actually  given 
to  boys  and  girls  of  the  Bedales  School 
between  1906  and  1919,  the  author  is 
seriously  intent  on  the  exposition  of  cer- 
tain fundamental  ideas  with  no  thought 
of  edifying  some  future  audience  of 
adults.  This  very  fact,  coupled  with  the 
further  fact  that  the  book  is  not  the 
exposition  of  a  thesis,  ingenious  and  per- 
haps temporary,  but  the  revelation  of  an 
experience,  gives  it  its  chief  value  to  the 
mature  reader.  It  bears  witness,  quite 
as  much  between  as  in  the  lines,  to  the 
substantial  success  of  the  Bedales  experi- 
ment. There  is  no  special  pleading: 
there  is,  rather,  abundant  evidence  that 
at  Bedales  coeducation,  self-help  and  the 
service  of  others,  the  combination  of 
manual  work  with  intellectual  and  of  re- 
ligion without  dogma,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  without  sacrific- 
ing the  communitj'  have  been  actually 
realized  for  a  score  of  years.  If  all  of 
these  things  do  not  seem  positively  pro- 
gressive in  American  education,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  are  against 
both  rule  and  practice  in  most  English 
secondary  schools  and  that  even  in 
America  they  are  too  often  theories, 
while  at  Bedales  they  appear  to  be  ac- 
complished facts.  Mr.  Badley  could  not 
speak  as  he  does  if  his  audience  were  not 
already  one  with  him  in  actual  school 
e.xperience. 

The  little  book,  it  should  be  added, 
was  printed  primarily  for  old  Bedalians, 
and  to  them  it  no  doubt  carries  the 
deeper  meaning  of  an  expression  of  their 
ideals,  perhaps  of  their  Bedalian  life  at 
its  best.  To  others,  however,  it  amounts 
to  a  convincing  proof  that  secondary  edu- 
cation must,  and  can,  train  boys  and  girls 
for  a  new  and  larger  citizenship. 

W.    S.   H. 
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'T'HE  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
deserve  nothing  but  condemna- 
tion. They  represent  mob  law  in  its 
most  cowardly  form  and  they  strike 
at  the  roots  of  democracy.  But  the 
large,growth  of  the  organization  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  two,  and  espe- 
cially the  attention  which  it  is  now 
giving  to  the  foreign-born,  have  a  sig- 
nificance which  it  would  be  folly  to 
blink.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  evidently 
means  to  take  the  lead  in  repulsing 
foreign  invasions  which  it  holds  are 
undermining  the  longstanding  tradi- 
tions of  this  country — a  curious 
anomaly  certainly,  when  one  consid- 
ers its  unsportsmanlike  procedure 
and  the  fact  that  sportsman.ship  is 
one  of  our  best  and  most  ancient  of 
traditions.  Athough  expressed  in 
brutal  and  cowardly  fashion,  the 
feeling  behind  this  particular  phase 
of  the  movement  is  undoubtedly 
shared  by  increasing  numbers  of 
orderly,  respectable  citizens.  In  some 
way — some  orderly,  law-abiding  way 


— Americanism  as  it  has  been  known 
during  the  past  half-century  must  be 
preserved  from  the  loose  sort  of  inter- 
nationalism which  all  but  became  the 
vogue  a  year  or  two  ago. 

T^HIS  feeling  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent  from  the  100  per  cent. 
Americanism  which  served  as  the 
cheap  boast  of  the  unthinking  during 
the  war.  It  represents  the  deliberate 
conclusion  of  many  who  are  alarmed 
at  the  apparent  ease  with  which,  in  the 
guise  of  humanitarian  ideals,  great 
volumes  of  destructive  sentiment  can 
be  worked  up.  So-called  "liberals" 
have  been  agitating  in  righteous 
ardor  for  the  merging  of  nations  into 
One  Big  Union.  By  such  a  high- 
sounding  phrase  as  the  "brotherhood 
of  man"  they  have  so  played  on  the 
sympathies  of  large  groups  of  per- 
sons throughout  the  country  as  to 
obliterate  the  choiceness  of  our  tra- 
ditions and  the  great  benefits  which 
America,  working  in  her  own  way, 
has  bestowed  on  the  masses  of  enter- 
prising immigrants  to  these  shores. 
They  actually  succeeded  in  inculcat- 
ing an  inverted  snobbery  towards 
these  humble  newcomers.  The  feeling 
grew  that  what  mattered  was  not 
what  we  thought  of  such  foreigners 
in  our  midst,  but  what  they  thought 
of  us,  forgetting  that  we  were  holding 
out  opportunities  undreamed  of  in  the 
Old  World.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  an 
organization  which  the  best  senti- 
ment in  this  country  will  ultimately 
destroy;  let  there  be  quite  as  de- 
termined a  stand  taken  against  the 
noisy  soft-heads  who  give  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  some  excuse  for  existence. 

nnHE  great  hardships  of  immigrants 
under  the  new  law  which  Rep- 
resentative Siegel  referred  to  in  his 
letter  to  President  Harding  are  so 
distressing  as  to  call  for  immediate 


action  in  straightening  out  this  tangle. 
The  fact  that  a  girl  of  ten  years  of 
age,  having  no  relatives  left  in  her 
native  country,  was  not  permitted  to 
land  and  join  her  father,  but  was 
ordered  to  be  deported,  because 
Poland's  quota  was  filled,  is  in  itself 
proof  enough  that  the  workings  of 
the  law  should  be  modified  at  once. 
President  Harding,  whose  humane 
feelings  were  naturally  stirred  by  this 
instance,  puts  the  blame  in  large  meas- 
ure upon  dishonest  steamship  agents. 
These  we  have  had  to  reckon  with 
for  years,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  responsibility  for  accepting  emi- 
grants on  their  ships  will  be  taken 
from  them  entirely.  What  is,  of 
course,  needed  is  Governmental  con- 
trol at  the  Consulates.  There  has 
been  talk  of  this.  Why  is  it  not  put 
into  effect  before  increasing  hard- 
ships and  indignities  are  suff'ered  by 
those  least  able  to  stand  them?  If 
there  are  serious  obstacles  to  such  a 
system,  the  public  should  know  of 
them. 

CELF  -  DETERMINATION  is  a 
^  beautiful  principle;  but  most  dis- 
interested persons  will  admit  that 
with  veiy  few  exceptions  it  must  be 
qualified  in  practice.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  always  harking  back  to  the 
great  American  test  and  limitation 
of  the  principle.  But  if  the  principle 
is  to  have  only  limited  application  in 
the  relations  of  southern  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain,  then  logically  it  should 
be  allowed  to  have  only  limited  appli- 
cation in  the  relations  of  Ulster  to 
southern  Ireland.  That  is  a  very 
plausible  Sinn  Fein  argument.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Ireland  is  entitled 
to  absolute  independence,  why,  by  the 
same  token,  so  is  Ulster  entitled  abso- 
lutely to  determine  her  own  destiny. 
To  urge  that  northern  and  southern 
Ireland  are  racially  one  and  racially 
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distinct  from  Enpland  or  that  Ire- 
land and  Ulster  should  be  politically 
united,  because  they  are  of  the  same 
island,  and  should  be  politically  sep- 
arated from  England  because  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  different  isles,  are 
also  arguments  easily  pricked. 

A  CCORDING  to  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine 
•^  (as  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times),  it  is  the  "considered  policy" 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  to  "expatri- 
ate Ulster  Unionists  if  they  are  not 
prepared  to  submit  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic."  Mr.  Ervine  once 
asked  de  Valera  what  he  would  do  if 
the  Ulster  Protestants  should  refuse 
union  with  southern  Ireland  in  a  re- 
public, and  de  Valera  replied :  "Ulster 
people  may  elect  to  do  one  of  two 
things;  they  may  stay  in  Ireland,  in 
which  event  they  must  accept  the  Re- 
public, or  they  may  leave  Ireland,  in 
which  event  we  will  compensate  them 
for  their  property."  Ervine  then  goes 
on  to  tell  how  his  forebears  have  lived 
in  Countj'  Down  for  over  300  years ; 
and  by  way  of  contrast  he  points  out 
that  de  Valera  is  an  American  citizen 
born  of  a  Spanish  father  and  an  Irish 
mother,  that  Griffith  is  a  Welshman, 
and  that  sundry  other  prominent  Sinn 
Feiners  are  Englishmen  born.  The 
author  of  ".lohn  Fergu.son"  concludes 
with  the  following  vigorous  lan- 
guage: 

An  appreciable  numlHT  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  arc  men 
who  are  either  not  Iri>h  at  all  nr  only  partly 
sr>.     De  X'alcra   is  in.t   even   Irish  in   any  legal 

• -      •    ••■•■'■•• '   the   first   act 

estahlished. 
..    ,  ■■•'.nil  of  let- 

ters n   to   it^  Yet 

de   \  if  the  I  >.  tells 

mcmlxrfs  kI  iii>  iamily.  with  an  uiii.rokcn  rec- 
ord "f  at  !'-a>-»  Vm  years'  domicile  in  one 
" '-y  must  cither  submit 
out  of  their  homes. 
II  ;. ■ -i  vTii  j.ir'i  :;  !!■•  mr  saying  such  a  thing. 
we  will  see  him  damned  first. 

So  the  Sinn  Feiners  will  do  well  to  let 
the  racial  argument  alone.  The  fact 
is  that  in  politics  logic  is  no  go,  as 
political  doctrinaries  have  invariably 
found  to  their  ultimate  cost. 

A  REPORT  from  \Va.«hinglon  in- 
dicates  that  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands?  are  likely  to  be  invited 
to  .lend  representatives  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Limitation  of  Armament 
to  participate  in  the  di.scussions  &» 
far  as  Pacific  and  Far  Ea.stem  ques- 


tions are  concerned.  Of  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  this  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  The  Conference  can  not  ignore 
the  importance  of  the  Dutch  colonial 
empire  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Belgian 
industrial  enterpri.'jes  and  conces- 
sions in  China.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
ditlicult  to  correlate  the  interests  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  to  the  general 
settlement  sought  without  the  infor- 
mation and  advice  their  representa- 
tives can  give,  and  to  dispose  of  them 
off-hand,  without  pranting  a  hearing 
to  the  parties  chiefly  concerned, 
would  not  accord  with  our  ideas  of 
what  is  fair  and  just. 

'yHE  pressure  which  Japan  is  ex- 
erting to  force  an  immediate 
settlement  of  the  Shantung  question 
with  China  is  unfortunate.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  the  Mikado's  Govern- 
ment were  overanxious  to  clean  up 
certain  troublesome  odds  and  ends  in 
great  haste  so  as  to  present  them  to 
the  Conference  as  faits  accomplis.  in 
the  hope  that  inconvenient  discussion 
of  them  may  not  be  reopened.  Such 
a  course  of  action  is  likely  to  preju- 
dice Japan's  case,  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  Peking  Government  has  in- 
sisted on  postponing  pourparlers.  It 
is  a  matter  which  ought  not  to  be 
settled  ha.stily  and  privately  in  ad- 
vance of  the  meeting  before  which  it 
should  properly  be  brought  and  at 
which  the  interests  of  China  are  more 
likely  to  be  protected.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Japan  would  display  the  same 
promptness  and  energy  in  withdraw- 
ing her  troops  from  Siberia,  we  be- 
lieve she  would,  in  the  words  of  Kim's 
mentor,  "achieve  merit,"  and  come 
into  the  Conference  with  greater 
.strength  and  influence. 

'T'HE  Parisian  press,  though  on  the 
■■■  whole  cordial  to  the  idea  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  does  not 
minimize  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front it  and  especially  the  French 
delegation ;  nor  does  it  forbear  the 
familiar  and  often  delightful  Gallic 
malice  in  treating  the  subject.  Li- 
hrrtr,  it  would  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing translation  in  the  New  York 
Times,  has  not  "caught  on"  to  the 
American  idea: 

The   case   is   simple.      Kngland   and    France 
have   accords    with    Japan.     Thanks    to   these 


treaties,  which  provi<lc  for  protection  for 
Inctia  and  Knglish  and  French  possessions  in 
the  Far  Fast,  they  ran  no  risk  during  the  war. 
The  Japanese  alliance  has  rendered  incontest- 
able services. 

N'aluralty  there  ha.1  to  be  recompenses  and 
this  was  dune  at  the  exjwnse  of  Giina. 

It  is  here  that  the  United  States  intervenes. 
"If  s|)ecial  interests  are  recognized  for  Japan 
in  China,"  say  .*  -nericans.  "there  will  no 
longer  be  security  or  peace  in  the  Orient.  It 
means  naval  construction  to  the  limit.  \Vc  ask 
of  the  Euroivan  powers  in  the  name  of  the 
services  we  rendered  during  the  war  to  join 
with  us  in  signifying  to  Japan  that  it  ought 
1(1  respect  the  principle  of  the  open  d(X)r  in 
China  and  to  give  up  the  idea  of  supremacy 
there."  Thus  Japan  asks  us  to  pay  for  her 
services  at  the  expense  of  China  and  the  L'nited 
States  asks  us  to  pay  for  hers  at  the  expense 
of  Japan. 

They  place  us  between  two  ingratitudes  and 
two  dangers.  In  offending  Japan  we  compro- 
mise the  security  of  our  .Asiatic  possessions. 
In  oflFending  the  United  States  we  expose  our- 
selves to  too  quick  a  demand  to  pay  back  the 
dollars  we  borrowed. 

As  to  President  Harding's  pro- 
posed association  of  nations,  Liberie 
has  this  to  say: 

The  old  dream!  Unfortunately  Mr.  Wilson 
tried  to  realize  it  under  the  form  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  into  which  the  United  States  has 
refused  to  enter.  Some  other  solution  must  be 
found,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  Pacific 
conference  will  h.ivi-  fnr  every  one  grave  con- 
sequences. 

/^NE  object  of  the  Conference  is  to 
remove  such  embarrassments 
and  misconceptions  as  those  indicated 
in  the  first  quotation  above.  Of 
course,  the  United  States  is  not  going 
to  a.sk  the  European  Powers  to  side 
with  us  "in  the  name  of  the  services 
we  rendered  during  the  war,"  but  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  the  world's 
welfare.  We  are  not  dickering.  An- 
other object  of  the  Conference  is  to 
restore  the  world's  self-confi(jlence 
and  faith  to  the  point  of  acceptance 
of  the  idea  of  a  new  association  of 
nations;  an  association  limited  by 
prescriptions  of  common-sense — not 
too,  too  Utopian.  The  Tnupt^  learns 
from  its  Tokyo  correspondent  that 
Japan  contemplates  a  protest  at  the 
Washington  Conference  against  the 
French  Indo-Chinese  tariff  wall 
against  Japanese  goods.  The  Temps 
thinks  this  a  timely  warning  to 
F>ance  to  be  wary  of  backing  Amer- 
ica at  the  Conference.  That  embar- 
ra.s.sment  again !  Though  we  may 
often  di.sagrec  with  the  views  of  the 
Parisian  pre.ss  on  the  Washington 
Conference,  on  one  important  point 
we  heartily  agree  with  it.  To  min- 
imize the  difficulties  and  embarras.s- 
ments    which    confront   the    Confer- 
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ence,  to  cry  down  discussion  of  them 
as  obstructive  to  the  aims  of  the  Con- 
ference, seems  to  us  extremely  un- 
wise. 

nPHE    Burgenland     (thus    recently 
-*-     named  by  the  new  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment), a  district  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  old  Hungary  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  350,000,  was  given  to 
Austria  by  the  treaties  of  Trianon 
and  St.  Germain.    From  what  we  can 
gather,  there  are  no  juster  clauses  in 
any  of  the  post-war  treaties ;  for  the 
population  is  overwhelmingly  Teuton 
(Austrian),   and   the   economic   and 
cultural  relations  of  the  district  have 
been  since  time  out  of  mind  chiefly 
with    Vienna.      But    a    considerable 
force    of    Hungarian    troops    under 
Colonel  Lehar,  brother  of  the  com- 
poser,   has    (nominally    against    the 
orders  of  the  Budapest  Government, 
but  undoubtedly  with  its  connivance) 
strictly  held  the  country  for  Buda- 
pest.   It  will  be  recalled  how  Charles 
of  Hapsburg  made  Steinamanger  the 
headquarters  for  his  little  coup  and 
proposed  to  use  Lehar's  force  for  his 
purposes.     In  fact,   Lehar's  occupa- 
tion was  a  little  fait  accompli.   Hith- 
erto the  Austrians  have  not  been  able 
to  muster  the  spunk  to  go  in  and  pos- 
sess themselves  of  their  right.     But 
in  the  past  fortnight  they  have  es- 
sayed to  do  this.     The  result  is  not 
clear.     According  to  one  report,  the 
Hungarian   troops  have   been   with- 
drawn, except  from  a  small  section 
held  as  security  for  financial  claims 
against   Austria.     According  to   an- 
other report,  terrorist  bands  of  Hun- 
garians  hold    Oedenburg   and    other 
places  and  are  fighting  the  Austrian 
gendarmes.      Another    report   states 
that  Czechoslovakia  has  massed  a  di- 
vision near  Pressburg  ready  to  go  in 
and  help  the  Austrians.     Of  course, 
Vienna  has   appealed   to  the   Allies. 
The   Burgenland,   so   rich   in  wheat, 
cattle,  vegetables,  and  fowls,  is  of  im- 
mense  importance   to    impoverished, 
starving  Austria.     The   Esterhazys, 
Szechenyis,  Palffys,  and  other  great 
Hungarian  families  have  large  estates 
in    Burgenland,    and   pressure   from 
those  quarters  is  perhaps  largely  re- 
sponsible  for  Hungarian   resistance 
to  treaty  fulfillment. 


TN  a  letter  recently  sent  to  L'Hu- 
manite  of  Paris,  Chicherin,  Com- 
missar of  Foreign  Aff'airs  of  Soviet 
Russia,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
reassuring  the  French  Communists, 
who,  like  all  Communists,  must  be 
a  little  bewildered  by  recent  Musco- 
vite tactics,  expresses  himself  as 
follows:  "It  is  false  to  pretend  that 
we  have  changed,  or  that  we  have 
abandoned  our  tenets."  "The  revolu- 
tionary consciousness  of  the  workers 
of  the  whole  world  not  having  yet  at- 
tained the  height  after  which"  the 
Muscovites  are  striving,  to  quote 
Lenin,  Moscow  must,  says  Chicherin 
in  substance,  go  slow,  must  enter  into 
temporary  relations  with  capitalistic 
stateb.   Further,  he  writes: 

Statesmen  the  most  far-seeing  of  the  capital- 
istic world,  those  of  England,  have  understood 
for  some  time  that  they  will  never  succeed  in 
crushing  us  by  force  of  arms.  They  hope  to 
tame  us  by  commerce.  That  is  Lloyd  George's 
idea.  We  have,  then,  taken  the  bait.  But  our 
way  is  not  that  of  Lloyd  George.  Both  of  us 
want  trade  but  we  differ  on  future  results.  We 
await  disintegration  of  the  capitalist  system; 
Lloyd  George  awaits  our  conversion. 

In  other  words,  Moscow  proposes  to 
use  outside  capitalism  to  rehabilitate 
Russia,  and  in  the  meantime  will  use 
the  opportunity  presented  by  free  in- 
tercourse to  promote  revolution  and 
so  ultimately  to  overthrow  capitalism. 
Chicherin,  Lenin,  and  others  have 
said  the  same  thing  in  substance  be- 
fore, but  we  have  never  seen  it  put  so 
elegantly.  Therefore — and  here  is  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  Muscovite  logic 
— "I  do  not  think  France  will  gain 
anything  by  staying  sulking  outside. 
If  the  French  lose  out,  let  them 
blame  Clemenceau  and  Millerand." 
To  put  it  in  other  words:  "Come  in, 
Fi-ance,  the  water's  fine.  Come  in  and 
get  drowned  with  the  rest  of  'em." 

T^HE  extraordinary  increase  in 
crime  of  the  professional  sort, 
together  with  the  apparent  inability 
of  the  forces  of  law  to  cope  with  it, 
is  an  alarming  phenomenon.  That  it 
is  not  sporadic  is  evidenced  by  the 
daily  grist  of  burglaries,  robberies, 
and  frauds  in  the  press,  by  overflow- 
ing police-court  blotters,  and  by  the 
increased  rates  of  burglary  and  in- 
demnity insurance.  Concerning  its 
causes  Collier's  publishes  a  startling 
article  under  the  caption  of  "The 
Sober  Crook,"  in  which  an  ex-crim- 


inal records  his  views  on  the  situ- 
ation. These,  while  they  may  be 
somewhat  exaggerated  and  one-sided, 
are  calculated  to  shock  the  com- 
placent, and  deserve  careful  consid- 
eration. His  case,  in  brief,  is  that 
with  prohibition  has  come  an  entirely 
new  problem  in  handling  the  criminal. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  all  major  crimes 
are  committed  by  professionals. 
Liquor,  though  it  may  cause  some 
crimes  of  violence  and  passion,  does 
not  make  criminals.  In  the  past  it 
undid  them,  for  the  professional 
criminals  gathered  in  drinking-places 
not  only  to  plot,  but  also  to  spend  the 
proceeds  of  their  crimes.  The  police 
knew  where  to  find  them,  and  in 
liquor  they  betrayed  themselves  and 
their  pals.  To-day  the  sober  criminal 
is  not  only  more  efficient  in  crime,  but 
he  lives  in  respectable  apartments, 
where  detection  is  next  to  impossible. 
The  police  are  all  at  sea  and  must  de- 
velop some  entirely  new  method.  At 
present  they  are  helpless,  and  the 
criminal  is  reaping  a  rich  harvest  in 
well-nigh  complete  immunity. 

.T>EHOLD  the  new  American  aris- 
tocracy !   We  have  seen  it  com- 
ing for  some  time  past.  The  two  new 
sources  of  great  and  sudden  wealth, 
movies  and  bootlegging,  were  sure  to 
produce  a  choice  flower.   What  social 
capers  are  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
fabulous    riches?     Furs    and    jewels 
and  limousines  have  become  the  order 
of  the  day.    The  doings  of  the  elite 
are  no  longer  things  to  be  dreamed  of 
and  read  about.   They  pale  before  the 
glitter  of  the  newer  sort,  which  is 
spread  before  the  delighted  eyes  of 
every  shop  girl.    But  there  had  been 
just  the  feeling  that  all  this  was  not 
quite  the  real  thing;  it  was  merely 
the  spectacle  of  sho-\\y  persons  going 
through  the  motions  of  aristocracy. 
Now   we   know   that  we   were   mis- 
taken.  The  space  given  in  the  press 
to  the  domestic  difficulties  of  formerly 
accepted  social  leaders  is  more  than 
equalled  by  the  space  given  to  the 
irregular  conduct  of  a  leader  of  the 
newer  set.   After  all,  it  requires  the 
airing  of  scandal  to  determine  social 
status.    What  a  high  type  of  aristoc- 
racy the  movies  and  bootlegging  can 
produce  in  collaboration. 
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The  liackbonc  of  the 
Conference 

T  AST  week  we  dwelt  at  length  on 
■'-'  what  seems  to  be  the  most  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
Conference  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment, the  Prussianistic  attitude  of 
Japan  toward  international  relations. 
Japan  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this 
attitude,  which  is  the  natural  and 
logical  result  of  her  history  and  de- 
velopment since  her  emergence  from 
seclusion  and  entrance  into  world 
affairs,  but  it  is  an  objective  fact  to 
be  reckoned  with.  This  attitude  must 
be  considerably  changed  if  the  Con- 
ference is  to  achieve  real  success  in 
its  avowed  purposes.  Nor  is  such  a 
change  to  be  looked  for  unless  the 
other  nations  convince  Japan  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  own  aims  toward 
a  better  world  order  and  give  evi- 
dence of  this  by  redressing  past 
wrongs  and  eschewing  imperialist 
aims  in  the  Far  East  for  the  future. 
To  utter  pious  resolves  and  promises 
and  to  express  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  open  door  in  China,  while 
retaining  in  toto  the  fruits  of  their 
previous  aggression,  can  only  inspire 
greater  suspicion  in  Japan  of  their 
motives  and  intentions. 

While  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
most  important  obstacle,  there  are 
many  other  less  serious  ones.  Most 
of  these,  while  vexatious  and  trouble- 
some, are  superficial  and  should  yield 
to  treatment  once  the  issues  are  un- 
derstood. Thus  we  note  with  regret 
a  shocking  confusion  of  mind  and 
lack  of  unity  in  the  press  and  opinion 
of  our  own  countrj'.  We  are  disap- 
pointed to  see  that  so  sane  a  journal 
as  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  still 
regards  the  purpose  of  the  Confer- 
ence as  disarmament,  and  in  a  long 
editorial  expre.sses  the  view  that,  since 
this  is  doomed  to  failure,  it  "will 
leave  the  world  in  a  worse  position 
than  if  the  Conference  had  never  been 
held ;  for  in  such  ca.se  the  conferees 
will  part  after  having  sown  through- 
out the  earth  the  dragon's  teeth  of 
distrust.  They  convene  to  di.sarm, 
and  if  unsuccessful  will  part  to  arm, 
and  the  suspicions  excited  by  the 
failure  will  increase  the  extent  and 


the  rapidity  of  subsequent  arma- 
ment." Surely  this  counsel  of  de- 
spair indicates  a  failure  to  take  into 
account  a  very  real  advance  in  public 
opinion  that  has  come  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  great  war.  The  big 
fact  to  be  noted  is  that  to-day  the 
great  Powers,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Japan,  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  peace  and  not  of  war.  We 
are  also  disappointed  to  read  the 
statement  given  out  by  Richard  Lin- 
thicum,  as  director  of  publicity  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee, 
which  displays  an  attitude  of  obstruc- 
tive partisan  criticism.  Mr.  Linthi- 
cum  takes  the  ground  that  the  Con- 
ference was  reluctantly  called  by  men 
who  were  unsympathetic  toward  dis- 
armament or  world  peace,  and  makes 
the  criticism  that  "the  simple  ques- 
tion of  disarmament  has  been  com- 
plicated by  the  injection  of  purely 
diplomatic  Asiatic  questions  which 
can  only  aperate  against  speedy  and 
successful  results."  We  can  not  be- 
lieve that  any  considerable  number 
of  Democratic  leaders  share  in  so 
superficial  a  view  or  are  willing  to 
assume  responsibility  before  the  pub- 
lic for  such  obstructionist  tactics. 

Much  of  this  sort  of  criticism  in 
various  quarters  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  resentment  of  convinced 
League  of  Nations  supporters  who 
have  wrongly  interpreted  the  sum- 
moning of  the  Conference  as  a  scheme 
to  institute  a  rival  league.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  reason  with  people 
who  cherish  this  obsession,  but  we 
recommend  to  their  attention  the  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  subject  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  French  Strother  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  World'x  Work. 
In  this  he  points  out  that  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  Paris 
Conference  which  produced  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  Washington  Conference  was  that 
the  former  undertook 

to  erect  to  order  a  |H.rniaiioiif  mcuhincry  to 
prfxluce  permanent  peace;  while  tlie  idea  at 
WashiriKton  is  to  find,  by  conscious  practice 
upon  the  prolilcms  of  the  present,  a  method  of 
n,-(jol'mti(in,  so  satisfactory  to  all  nations  that 
it  will  come  in  time  to  bo  used  on  all  occasions, 
and  that  out  of  its  operation  will  qrow  what- 
ever machinery  is  nccfltid  to  facilitate  its  use. 
The  Paris  Idea  was  that  the  delcsates  to  the 
Peace  Conference  could  write  a  Constitution 
III  the  World,  after  thr  manner  in  which  the 
fathers  of  our  country  wrote  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.    The  Washington  Idea  is 


tliat  the  U'orld  Constitution  must  be  a  growth, 
an  evolution  of  the  practice  of  govcrnnieiit  on 
a  world  scale,  after  the  manner  in  which  the 
British  Constitution  grew  and  evolved  out  of 
the  practice  of  government  in  that  one  nation. 

While  the  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  the  Conference  are  serious,  there 
are  positive  elements  in  the  situa- 
tion that  give  encouragement  to 
those  who  hope  for  substantial 
achievement.  Take  for  example  the 
attitude  of  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples. Britain  and  America  have,  be- 
yond other  nations,  an  enlarged  vision 
of  mutuality  of  interest  in  world 
welfare.  Their  historj-,  geography, 
and  political  evolution  have  conduced 
to  the  widening  of  their  horizon,  to 
the  elevation  of  the  general  and  uni- 
versal above  the  narrow  and  local. 
It  is  this  attitude,  this  enlightened 
view,  that  is  the  great  asset  of  the 
Conference,  but  its  effectiveness  de- 
pends upon  the  establishment  of  an 
entente  between  the  two  peoples.  We 
have  often  heard  it  asserted  and  sel- 
dom denied  that  America  and  Eng- 
land between  them  can  guarantee  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  implication 
is  that  by  their  combined  power  they 
can  enforce  peace  on  the  world.  We 
prefer  to  place  this  assumption  on  a 
sounder  basis  than  that  of  force.  The 
two  great  branches  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  have  it  in  their 
power,  once  they  are  in  agreement, 
to  set  up  a  standard  of  justice  and 
fair  play  in  international  relations 
that  no  nation  may  disregard. 

Is  such  an  entente  possible?  We 
believe  that  it  is,  though  we  do  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  influences  that 
are  working  against  it.  Community 
of  language,  culture,  and  ideals  make 
for  mutual  respect  and  understand- 
ing. A  hundred  years  of  peace,  un- 
broken even  by  serious  differences 
that  have  ari.sen  from  time  to  time, 
give  reason  to  hope  that  all  future 
disputes  will  yield  to  negotiation  and 
compromise.  That  England  and  the 
British  Dominions  earnestly  desire 
such  an  entente  is  strongly  evidenced 
by  the  sentiments  unanimously  ex- 
pressed at  the  recent  Imperial  Con- 
ference in  London. 

The  influences  in  this  countiy  ad- 
verse to  an  entente  are  partly  those 
of  traditional  prejudice,  harking 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Re^ub 
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lie  and  nurtured  on  unfairly  colored 
histories  in  our  schools,  and  partly 
the  agitations  carried  on  by  hostile 
national  fractions.  The  former  ap- 
pear to  be  passing  as  time  and  educa- 
tion give  better  perspective.  The  lat- 
ter, while  still  capable  of  causing 
much  trouble,  have  suffered  a  con- 
siderable eclipse  due  to  their  disloy- 
alty during  the  war.  The  German 
element  must  still  be  on  its  good  be- 
havior. The  strong  Sinn  Fein  Irish 
element  does  not  enjoy  the  sympa- 
thy it  formerly  did,  and  if  the  British 
Government  succeeds  in  effecting  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Ireland,  the 
grounds  for  its  appeal  to  American 
sentiment  will  be  removed.  It  is  a 
good  sign  that,  throughout  all,  Eng- 
land has  kept  her  temper  admirably 
while  the  tail  of  the  British  Lion  was 
being  twisted,  and  has  tolerantly  in- 
terpreted many  insolent  and  hostile 
outpourings  as  harmless  plays  in  the 
game  of  local  politics. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  an  ad- 
verse influence  really  more  serious, 
and  one  to  which  we  call  attention 
with  reluctance.  That  is  the  influ- 
ence of  financial  interests  seeking 
Government  support  in  securing  spe- 
cial privileges  and  unfair  advantages 
in  foreign  fields.  We  note  with  re- 
gret the  apparent  support  given  to 
the  notorious  Cassell  concession  in 
Kwangtung.  We  can  not  understand 
the  policy  that  first  supported  the 
Persian  Government  in  agreeing  with 
the  Soviet  Government  in  abrogating 
Russian  property  rights  there,  and 
then,  when  these  rights  had  been  pur- 
chased from  the  old  owners  by  Brit- 
ish interests,  turning  about  and  de- 
manding that  Persia  recognize  them. 
Most  of  all,  we  are  shocked  that  a 
group  of  unscrupulous  financiers 
should  have  been  able  to  persuade  the 
British  Government  into  making  with 
Soviet  Russia  a  trade  agreement  that 
could  only  result  in  lowering  the 
standards  of  commercial  morality 
and  in  legalizing  robbery  and  fraud. 
These  influences  are  not  only  an  ob- 
stacle to  an  Anglo-American  entente ; 
they  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Conference  itself. 

The  backbone  of  the  Conference  is 
the  Anglo-American  entente — not  an 
alliance,  not  a  conspiracy,  not  a  club 


with  which  to  coerce,  but  an  under- 
standing that  will  set  up  the  best  of 
our  joint  traditions  and  ideals  as  the 
standard  to  be  followed  in  solving  its 
problems.  If  this  entente  is  achieved, 
no  nation  will  challenge  it  and  no 
nation  need  fear  it. 

Profit  and  Service 

\  S  everybody  knows,  although  few 
-^  reflect  upon  such  familiar  things, 
the  business  world  is  composed  of 
occupational  groups,  large  and  small, 
of  which  some  are  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, some  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, some  in  manufacturing,  some 
in  domestic  and  personal  service,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list.  Again, 
within  these  classes,  some  are  work- 
ing for  wages,  salaries,  fees  or  com- 
missions, some  take  their  remunera- 
tion in  the  form  of  profits;  while 
others,  standing  on  the  side-lines,  as 
it  were,  draw  interest  and  rents  from 
the  stake  which  they  have  in  the 
game. 

Obviously,  the  organization  has 
throughout  a  two-fold  aspect :  on  the 
one  side  some  sort  of  activity  per- 
formed or  service  rendered ;  on  the 
other,  some  remuneration  claimed 
and  received  by  the  various  partici- 
pants as  their  portion  of  the  common 
product.  Doubtless  this  immense 
and  complicated  organization,  like  all 
things  human,  is  far  from  perfect, 
in  that  the  output  is  not  so  great  as 
it  might  be,  and  in  that  the  automatic 
apportionment  to  the  various  claim- 
ants is  not  in  exact  proportion  to  ser- 
vices rendered.  Also,  there  are 
drones  in  the  hive,  and  injurious  par- 
asites. Finally,  there  is  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  vice,  disease,  and 
death — strange  miseries  for  a  society 
of  human  beings  who  have  long  been 
dreaming  of  an  ideal  world. 

The  idealists  are  not  all  agreed, 
but  many  of  them  are  now  saying  that 
the  chief  cause  of  trouble  is  the  wrong 
motive  which  actuates  the  leaders 
and  organizers  of  industrial  society 
who,  instead  of  carrying  on  business 
for  service,  are  doing  it  for  profit 
first,  with  service  rendered,  if  any,  as 
an  incidental  by-product.  The  old 
order,  in  this  view,  should  be  re- 
versed— service  should  be  first,  with 


profit,  the  reward  of  merit,  as  a  sec- 
ondary consideration. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  be  reason- 
able to  demand  of  business  men, 
merely  because  they  receive  "prof- 
its," a  standard  of  conduct  higher 
than  that  of  other  people,  whose  re- 
muneration happens  to  be  called  by 
another  name.  The  "profits"  of 
many  farmers,  mine-owners,  fisher- 
men, merchants,  and  self-directing 
artisans  are  much  less  than  the 
"wages"  of  a  locomotive  engineer, 
the  "salaiy"  of  a  popular  actor,  or  the 
"fees"  of  a  skilful  surgeon.  The 
maxim  of  "service  first"  must  be  sus- 
ceptible of  universal  application,  as 
the  philosopher  Kant  would  say,  if  it 
is  to  be  a  valid  rule  of  conduct  in  par- 
ticular cases.  The  artisan,  therefore, 
must  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  his  craft, 
the  merchant  must  work  for  the  good 
of  his  customers,  the  physician  for  his 
patients,  the  lawyer  for  his  clients, 
the  clergymen  for  the  souls  in  hi.s 
care.  In  brief,  all  the  members  of 
society  must  work  for  one  another 
and  for  the  whole,  or,  as  Ignatius 
Loyola  put  it,  "Ad  majorem  Dei  glo- 
riam." 

The  mere  mention  of  occupational 
ideals  such  as  these  is  enough  to  prove 
that  human  beings  are  not  and  never 
have  been  actuated  wholly  by  the  de- 
sire for  gain.  Indeed,  the  ideal  of 
service  and  mutual  help  has  always 
been  held  in  high  esteem.  Primitive 
man  could  not  have  existed  without 
it.  The  nobility  and  the  rich,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  position  and  pretensions, 
long  since  adopted  the  motto  of 
noblesse  oblige.  The  professions— - 
notably  the  Church,  medicine,  teach- 
ing, and  the  profession  of  arms — 
have  often,  if  not  usually,  placed  ser- 
vice first,  although  material  rewards 
have  not  been  altogether  ignored. 
The  trades,  too,  have  had  their  ideals 
of  craftsmanship;  and  commerce, 
even,  has  never  been  wholly  "com- 
mercialized." All  this  goes  to  show 
that  human  nature  has  its  altruism 
as  well  as  its  egoism — if  it  were  not 
so,  the  attempt  to  regenerate  or  even 
improve  society  would  be  a  hopeless 
task. 

At  the  same  time,  the  egoism  of 
man  can  not  be  eradicated,  and  should 
not  if  it  could.     Even  idealists  must 
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live,  and  can  not  be  blamed  for  wish- 
ing to  live  well.  A  ciergAman  may 
be  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  yet  not 
despise  his  stipend ;  a  teacher  may 
be  absorbed  in  his  work,  and  yet  be 
greatly  encouraged  by  an  increase  in 
salary;  a  manufacturer  or  merchant 
may  take  his  chief  satisfaction  in 
serving  the  public,  and  yet  be  forced 
to  consider  price  and  profit  if  he 
wishes  to  remain  in  business.  And  as 
for  the  majority  of  mankind  who,  as 
the  idealists  admit,  are  ruled  by  lower 
motives,  without  the  hope  of  gain  or 
the  fear  of  loss,  they  might  not  work 
at  all — except  under  compulsion 
from  without. 

Just  what  the  ideali.sts  mean  when 
they  say  that  the  thought  of  profit 
must  be  set  aside  is  not  always  clear, 
but  many  of  them  point  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  state,  which  carries  on 
various  activities  of  senice  first, 
with  slight,  if  any,  regard  to  profit. 
Public  schools  are  thus  conducted, 
also  public  roads  and  bridges,  river, 
and  harbor  improvements,  public  ir- 
rigation works,  canals,  and  even  rail- 
ways in  certain  countries — the  total 
cost  of  the  deficits  being  paid  out  of 
taxes  or  other  public  revenues.  But, 
without  questioning  the  vital  import- 
ance of  public  education  or  other 
state  activities,  it  is  obvious  that  such 
an  example  is  of  no  value  to  the  pri- 
vate citizen,  who  can  not  carry  on 
business  in  that  way  because  he  has 
no  such  reserves  as  the  state  can  com- 
mand from  the  taxpayer's  "bottom- 
less purse."  The  anaIog>%  therefore, 
is  inapplicable,  unless  it  is  intended 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  state  so- 
cialism. 

And  if,  thinking  to  .supplant  pri- 
vate profit  by  public  service,  we  move 
in  the  direction  of  .state  ."socialism,  it 
will  be  neces.san,-,  sooner  or  later,  to 
draw  a  line  beyond  which  production 
for  service  may  not  go;  else  the  pri- 
vate business  men  diminishing  in 
numbers  and  ability  to  pay.  as  public 
f  nterprises  and  deficits  and  taxes  in- 
rrea.se,  will  be  completely  ruined. 
F^cyond  that  line  public  industrie.s — 
railways,  for  example — will  have  to 
be  carried  on  for  profit,  so  as  to  yield 
a  revenue  suflicient  to  defray  all 
costs,  and  leave  a  surplus  for  im- 
provements   and    extensions — other- 


wise public  industry  will  be  parasitic 
upon  private  industrj'  and  never  ablfl 
to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

Applying  this  argument  to  private 
business,  the  conclusion  is  the  same. 
Philanthropists  might  carry  on  busi- 
ness for  service  only,  but  they  would 
have  to  limit  their  acti\itios,  else 
their  funds  would  be  exhau.sted  and 
the  service  would  cease.  Practical 
idealists,  among  whom  are  some  of 
the  best  busine.ss  men  in  the  country, 
give  precedence  to  service,  the  source 
of  their  revenue,  but  they  see  to  it 
that  revenue  is  kept  well  above  ex- 
penditure, for,  without  profit,  the 
business  would  go  down. 

The  Mandates 

4  DDRESSING  the  Assembly  of  the 
■^^  League  of  Nations  on  the  8th, 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  representative  for 
South  Africa,  .said : 

.\s  tor  the--maiidates.  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
progress  has  been  made  since  tlic  last  Assem- 
tily.  Then  we  laid  down  the  C  mandates. 
Alter  the  session  the  A  and  B  mandates  were 
received  by  the  Council.  That  is  just  where 
we   stand  to-day. 

The  cause  of  the  delay  is  not  in  the  Coun- 
cil. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  delay  has 
been  entirely  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
trnnu-nt  of  the  United  States  of  .\merica.  On 
February  23  they  protested  against  definition 
■  >f  the  mandates  without  being  consulted.  On 
.March  1  the  Council  invited  the  United  States 
to  discuss  with  it  the  terms  of  the  mandates, 
but  no  reply  was  ever  received. 

Lord  Robert  proceeded  to  tell  how 
the  Council  requested  the  great  Allied 
Powers  (since  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  correspond  with  the  Council) 
to  a.scertain  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States  and  report  them  to  the  Council. 
Alluding  to  the  Washington  note 
on  mandates  dispatched  to  the  great 
Allied  Powers  within  the  last  few 
days,  Lord  Robert  said : 

The  only  objection  to  l)C  made  to  the  .Amer- 
ican demands  is  that  they  were  not  made  earlier. 
I  say  this  not  for  the  purfK)5c  of  criticising  the 
United  States  Govcninient,  which  is  entitled, 
of  course,  to  pursue  its  own  policy,  but  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  .Asstmbly  to  the  way  in 
wliicli  thi.s  delay  affects  the  reputation  and 
wcirk  of  the  League. 

Iv' 1  —  ;.  .1..,,  j,  jj  desirable  that 

ibe   1  'crritories   should   rc- 

r' ;v.    :       ,  ...      .:i,(l  i(ir  them  and  the 

l.taguc  can  not  attord  I"  have  it  !>aid.  largely 
til  ibr  very  country  the  <liivernment  of  whicfi 
las  rightly  or  wrongly  c.msed  the  delay,  that 
this  whole  talk  about  ni.iiidates  is  deception, 
merely  camouflage  for  aiiiuvation.  I  urge  the 
Council,  now  that  it  has  iIk-  UnitctI  Slates  pro- 
I>o»aU.  to  procee<l   ir  •   '     with  the   man- 

il.ilc  work.     Let  us  ;  tlr^-.ly  with  our 

work.  \Vc  shall  bii:  ..  .^  the  respect  and 
support  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  if  we  do 


what  is  plainly  uur  duty  without  regard  to  any- 
thing else. 

We  should  like  to  see  this  matter  of 
the  Washington  Government's  behav- 
ior toward  the  League  Council  com- 
pletely cleared  up.  We  ourselves 
have  always  been  dubious  about  the 
League  and  still  are ;  but  if  the  Wash- 
ington Government  has  really  be- 
haved as  alleged,  we  could  (to  bor-  J 
row  the  language  of  the  African  ■ 
porter  in  "E.xcu.se  Me"),  we  could  be 
arrested  for  what  we  think  about  that 
behavior. 

The  identical  note  on  mandates 
above  referred  to  has  not  been  made 
public  in  this  country,  but  copies  of 
the  note  received  by  France  have 
been  distributed  to  Assembly  dele- 
gates, and  from  Geneva  we  get  a  brief 
of  the  contents.  The  note  deals  at 
greater  length  and  in  more  detail 
with  the  subject  of  "A"  and  "B"  man- 
dates than  did  the  last  American  note 
on  the  same  subject.  It  restates  our 
position  as  to  the  mandated  former 
German  colonies  and,  "though  the 
United  States  did  not  take  part  in 
the  war  against  Turkey,  aflirms  the 
right  to  have  a  voice  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  Power  in  deciding  the  man- 
dates over  former  Turkish  posses- 
sions, such  as  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Palestine,  because  the  disposition 
of  these  mandates  was  made  po.ssible 
only  through  the  victory  over  Ger- 
many in  which  the  United  States 
shared." 

The  note  demands  rights  for  our 
nationals  in  the  mandated  territories 
equal  with  those  enjoyed  by  any  other 
nationals,  including  tho.-^e  of  the  man- 
datary Powers,  and  "stipulates  that  no 
mandate  shall  be  agreed  to  without 
the  approval  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  no  mandate  after 
its  approval  shall  be  changed  without 
the  consent  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment"; it  makes  certain  specific  sug- 
ge.stions  as  to  changes  in  mandates. 

The  demands  are  all  reasonable  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Council  and 
As.sembly  will  make  no  difficulty 
about  subscribing  to  them.  What  we 
want  to  know  is:  Are  Lord  Cecil's 
strictures  on  our  Government  justi- 
fied by  the  facts?  Or  is  there  some- 
thing queer,  that  Cecil  does  not  know 
about,  behind  the  whole  business? 
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Great  Art  Museums 
and  Modernism 

TF  the  cable  brought  the  news  that 
-*-  the  Louvre  had  opened  its  gal- 
leries to  the  Dadaists,  the  National 
Gallery  to  the  Vorticists,  and  the 
Uffizi  to  the  Futurists,  the  art  lovers 
of  the  world  would  be  deeply  and 
justly  shocked.  It  would  be  felt  that 
through  a  false  liberalism  the  his- 
toric museums  were  repudiating  their 
immemorial  function  of  representing 
ascertained  standards  of  taste.  Here 
in  America  standards  are  so  feebly 
held  that  on  the  whole  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  won  praise  for  enterprise 
in  exhibiting  the  works  of  Matisse, 
Picasso,  and  other  ultra-modernist 
painters  alongside  those  of  their  re- 
cent predecessors.  At  last  a  tardy 
protest  enlivens  the  dead  season  in 
the  shape  of  an  anonymous  memorial 
castigating  the  modernist  painters 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  for 
showing  them.  The  protest  is  writ- 
ten in  a  strange  jargon  and  in  terms 
of  vehemence  which  hurt  its  cause. 
It  does,  however,  raise  quite  sharply 
the  real  issue — What  is  the  business 
of  a  great  museum  with  contempo- 
rary art  and  especially  with  its  more 
radical  expressions? 

If  precedent  has  any  weight  what- 
ever, a  great  museum  has  simply  no 
business  at  all  with  contemporary 
art,  and,  asking  pardon  for  the  Irish- 
ism, even  less  business  with  contemp- 
orary art  of  a  radical  or  eccentric 
sort. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  small  pro- 
vincial museums  which  have  no  funds 
reaching  to  the  purchase  of  accredi- 
ted masterpieces,  and  which  are  nec- 
essarily, in  the  absence  of  other  local 
exhibitions,  largely  concerned  with 
the  art  of  the  moment.  We  are  rather 
considering  the  duty  of  such  museums 
as  those  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
Here  we  say  unqualifiedly  that  it  is 
unfortunate  that  either  concerns  it- 
self with  contemporary  art,  while  for 
either  to  deal  with  that  art  which  is 
modernistic  by  reason  of  its  radical- 
ism shows  a  complete  misconception 
of  the  true  function  of  a  great  mus- 
eum. This  quite  irrespective  of  the 
question  whether  modern  art  is  fine 


or  the  contrary,  or  modernistic  art 
depraved  or  vitally  progressive. 

The  business  of  a  great  museum  is 
to  represent  ascertained  standards — 
whatever  consensus  of  taste  has 
grown  out  of  experience.  Such 
standards  are  themselves  shifting, 
but,  as  compared  with  opinion  about 
contemporary  art,  they  are  relatively 
fixed.  In  any  case  they  represent  the 
funded  taste  of  the  pa.st,  which  is  all 
the  authority  we  seem  to  have  in  mat- 
ters aesthetic.  If  a  museum  fails  to 
maintain  these  standards  or  obscures 
them  by  sharing  in  the  struggle  of 
the  modern  schools,  it  sorely  impairs 
that  leadership  in  taste  which  is  its 
very  reason  for  being. 

We  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  argu- 
ment for  the  contrary  policy.  It  is 
twofold  —  financial  and  political. 
When  a  good  Winslow  Homer  marine 
could  have  been  bought  from  the 
the  painter  for  five  thousand  dollars 
or  less,  why  wait  till  he  has  been  dead 
ten  years  and  the  price  has  risen  to 
twenty-five  thousand?  The  plea  is 
as  alluring  as  fallacious.  If  no  mis- 
takes were  made  in  buying  contem- 
porary art,  the  argument  would  be 
conclusive,  but,  as  things  go,  for 
every  five  thousand  dollars  spent  for 
a  Winslow  Homer,  fifty  thousand  are 
ordinarily  spent  for  contemporary 
paintings  of  ephemeral  interest. 
Museum  storerooms  groan  with  the 
mistakes  of  thirty  years  ago,  and 
their  walls  are  now  crowded  with 
pictures  destined  to  fill  the  store- 
rooms of  tomorrow.  In  short,  mere- 
ly from  the  business  point  of  view, 
the  dearest  way  of  getting  master- 
pieces is  to  try  to  pick  them  fresh. 
For  the  small  museum  or  the  ama- 
teur the  undertaking  is  the  most  de- 
lightful of  sporting  adventures,  but 
it  is  no  safe  or  rewarding  enterprise 
for  a  museum  which  may  acquire  the 
great  art  of  the  past.  We  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  this  will  seem 
elementary:  the  great  museums  of 
America,  following  the  tested  prac- 
tice of  Europe,  will  turn  over  the 
buying  of  modern  works  to  special 
subsidiary  bodies. 

The  argument  from  policy  or  poli- 
tics runs  as  follows — the  museum 
must  do  something  for  the  living  art- 
ist, while  in  a  republic  every  form  of 


artistic  endeavor  must  have  its  fight- 
ing and  exhibiting  chance.  We  may 
grant  the  argument,  infected  as  it  is 
with  sloppy  humanitarianism,  and 
yet  hold  that  all  this  is  no  business 
of  the  great  museum.  It  is  a  doubt- 
ful advantage  for  a  living  artist, 
looking  broadly  to  his  development, 
to  land  half  a  dozen  mediocre  works 
in  as  many  museums.  The  greatest 
help  any  museum  can  render  the  liv- 
ing artist  is  to  hold  before  him  the 
best  standards  of  the  past.  If  the 
museums  do  not  do  it,  nobody  will, 
and  the  lurch,  apparently  impending, 
into  blatant  anarchy  and  pett>'  self- 
expression  is  assured.  And  a  mu- 
seum no  more  than  an  individual  can 
live  a  double  life  and  retain  public 
confidence.  If  its  policy  as  regards 
modern  art  contradicts  its  policy  as 
regards  the  art  of  the  past,  its  au- 
thority will  justly  be  less  than  that  of 
the  current  art  market 

Thus,  while  we  by  no  means  share 
all  the  sentiments  of  the  anonymous 
circular  directed  against  the  modern- 
ist show  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
and  even  admire  certain  pictures 
specifically  condemned,  we  do  deeply 
regret  the  Metropolitan  Museum's 
adventure  in  false  liberalism,  and 
hope  to  see  it  return  to  the  true  course 
of  upholding  approved  standards. 
Any  other  course  will  surely  bring 
disaster  not  merely  to  the  museum 
but  also  to  our  art.  Contemporary 
art,  like  all  contemporary  activity, 
may  need  exploitation,  but  the  agen- 
cies for  that  purpose  abound,  and 
there  could  be  no  graver  error  in  pol- 
icy for  any  great  museum  than  to 
quit  its  assured  position  as  upholder 
of  standards  and  enter  the  hurly- 
burly  where  current  aesthetic  opin- 
ion is,  day  by  day,  being  wrangled 
out. 
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What  the  World   Is 


Doing 


(The  following  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  w.rlil  f  r  tlw  sivin  (Iav<i  <-ihIimI 
Seplerober  10.] 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS:  Mr. 
Wellintrton  Koo,  acting  I're.<ident  of  the 
League  Council,  opened  the  session  of  the 
League  Assembly  on  September  5. 

The  constitution  of  the  World  Court  is 
the  most  important  business  before  the 
Assembly. 

Bolivia  would  have  the  Assembly  go 
into  the  Tacna-Arica  controversy.  Chile, 
invoking  the  Monroe  doctrine  (.God  save 
the  mark!),  saj's  that  affair  is  none  of 
the  League's  business;  threatens  to  bolt 
if  the  League  takes  it  up.  And  Bolivia 
threatens  to  bolt  if  it  doesn't. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  says  that  the  Com- 
mission on  Limitation  of  Armaments  has 
shilly-shallied.  Lord  Robert  seems  to  be 
right.  He  promises  to  dominate  this 
session  as  he  did  the  last.  A  gallant 
figure ! 

That  everlasting  Article  X,  the  Ar- 
gentine amendment,  the  proposal  of  re- 
gional sub-Leagues,  and  the  applications 
of  Hungan,-  and  the  Baltic  States  for 
membership  in  the  League,  are  on  the 
Assembly  agenda. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE:  Replying 
to  de  Valera's  note  of  August  30,  Lloyd 
George  invites  Sinn  Fein  representatives 
to  a  conference  at  Inverness  (to  meet 
September  20),  "to  discuss  a  settlement 
which  would  bestow  upon  the  Irish 
people  the  fullest  freedom  for  national 
development  within  the  Empire."  Alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown  and  mem- 
bership in  the  British  Commonwealth  are 
the  only  unalterable  conditions  named; 
all  else  may  be  "explored."  ( Lloyd 
George  .'seems  to  have  the  explorer  "com- 
plex." Perhaps  his  body  is  informed  by 
the  soul  of  Odysseus.  The  character- 
resemblance  is  striking.)  It  looks  as 
though  southern  Ireland  might  have  a 
dominion  status  as  ample  as  that  of  the 
present  Dominions,  except  for  arrange- 
ments to  prevent  enemy  naval  use  of 
the  Irish  coast.  There  remains  as  ever 
athwart  a  settlement — the  Ulster  prob- 
lem; not  mentioned  in  Lloyd  George's 
note. 

It  is  too  early  to  gauge  the  quality 
of  Lord  Reading  as  Viceroy;  but  it  is 
to  be  .said  that  he  has  handled  the 
Moplah  affair  in  Malabar  with  coolness, 
sagacity,  and  firmness.  He  saw  rightly 
that  the  uprising  of  the  Moplahs  was 
essentially  fanatical,  like  many  previous 
uprisings  of  that  interesting  .sect,  and 
only  casually  connected  with  the  Nation- 
al; ion;  and  ■•  •  tly  took  ad- 
ecj  ures  to  .t  and  a.s.sert 
the  niaje.sty  of  Government.  India  re- 
quires, perhaps  an  never  I)eforp,  a  ronl. 


sagacious,  and  firm  Viceroy;  and  it  looks 
as   though  she  had  one. 

PORTUGAL:  Portugal's  normal  con- 
dition is  one  of  unrest  tempere<l  by  in- 
souciance and  sonjr.  A  cabinet  has  just 
resigned;  sure  sign  of  a  mild  crisis.  'This 
cabinet  had  lasted  a  long  time,  as  Por- 
tuguese cabinets  go;  since  last  May. 

The  following,  (juoted  by  the  New 
York  Times  from  a  party  manifesto,  has 
the  right  Lusitanian  ring:  "The  hour 
has  arrived  to  clean  out  the  elements 
which  are  committing  robberies  and 
causing  scandals  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
public." In  substance,  the  same  thing 
as  an  attack  on  our  American  admin- 
istration by  the  party  out  of  power; 
only  that  slight  heightening  of  phrase 
those  amiable  people  by  the  yellow  Tagus 
love  so  much. 

LITHUANIA:  There  is  a  rumor  that 
the  League  Council  has  reached  a  de- 
cision on  the  Polish-Lithuanian  dispute, 
to  which  the  Poles  assent,  but  the  Lith- 
uanians still  demur.  The  most  impor- 
tant item  of  the  rumor  is  that  the  Lith- 
uanians demur.  The  decision  would, 
says  the  rumor,  create  two  Lithuanias: 
one  the  district  of  Kovno,  quite  inde- 
pendent ;  the  other  the  district  of  Vilna, 
whose  administration  would  be  "super- 
vised" by  Poland.  "Supervision"  is  a 
vague  word.  The  corporal  in  our  army 
of  thirty  years  ago  "supervi.sed"  his 
squad;  he  did  indeed.  We  recall  the 
"supervisor"  of  the  rural  township  which 
our  first  years  adorned;  his  supervision 
was  doubtless  sufficient,  but  it  was  im- 
perceptible. The  Lithuanians  might  not 
object  to  supervision  of  the  latter  sort; 
but  they  rightly  fear  that  Polish  "su- 
pervision" would  turn  out  to  be  of  the 
former  kind. 

SOVIET  RUSSIA:  A  certain  portion 
of  the  Bolshevist  press  continues  to  ex- 
press suspicion  of  American  motives  in 
extending  relief,  but  mildly  compared 
with  the  London  Daily  Herald,  which  is 
more  Bolshevist  than  Radek  himself. 
Thus  the  Daily  Herald: 

f)n  papt-r  it  appears  as  if  .American  and  Brit- 
Uh  relief  agencies  for  dealing  with  the  famine 
i'l  Russia  intend  confining  their  activities  solely 
l<>  the  work  of  relief,  hut  eternal  vigilance  is 
needed  when  dealing  with  people  who  think 
that  in  the  fight  against  Socialism  and  Com- 
munism any  and  every  weapon  of  treachery, 
deceit,   fraud  and   violence  is  justified. 

CHINA:  A  Tientsin  newspaper 
(quoted  by  the  New  York  Times)  ap- 
prehends that,  unless  north  and  .south 
China  compose  their  feuds  before  the 
Wa.shington  Conference,  the  foreign 
Governments,  ".seeing  that  China  is  un- 
.iI.Ip    tn   maintain   order,    will    treat    the 


Chinese  as  inferior,  and  can  not  but  ap- 
prove of  internationalization  of  China, 
and  not  improbably  will  give  Japan 
charge  of  the  task  of  overseeing  her." 
That,  of  course,  is  a  condition  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  is  intended  to  fore- 
stall; but  if  dread  thereof  will  lead  to 
a  composition  unfavorable  to  the  reac- 
tionary Tuchuns,  let  'em  quake. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA: General  Wood  has  announced  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  post  of  Gover- 
nor-General of  the  Philippines.  Before 
receiving  the  appointment  he  must  re- 
tire from  active  service  in  the  army. 
General  Wood  has  just  completed  a  15,- 
000-mile  tour  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
An  Associated  I'nss  report  states  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  Filipino  speak- 
ers at  the  meetings  attended  by  General 
Wood  declared  for  "some  form  of  inde- 
pendence under  an  American  protec- 
torate." 

The  insurgent  West  Virginia  miners 
have  dispersed  to  their  homes;  the  Fed- 
eral troops  did  not  fire  a  shot.  But  only 
400  rifles  were  turned  over;  apparently 
thousands  were  hidden.  They  seem  to 
think  in  West  Virginia  that  trouble  will 
break  out  again  on  departure  of  the  Fed- 
eral troops;  feeling  being  more  bitter 
than  ever.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Senate  investigating  committee  will  dis- 
cover a  statesmanlike  solution.  A  State 
should  feel  deeply  humiliated  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  calling  in  Federal  troops  to 
compose  domestic  broils. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  Charles,  ex- 
King  of  Hungary,  ex-Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, had  permission  from  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment to  remain  in  Switzerland  until 
August  31,  on  the  understanding  that  by 
that  date  he  would  relieve  the  republic 
of  his  embarrassing  presence.  But  he 
has  not  been  able  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments. Alfonso  of  Spain  would  like  to 
have  him,  but  the  Spanish  radicals,  al- 
ready troublesome  enough,  might  kick 
up  a  muss  about  it.  Much  the  same  with 
other  royalties.  Out  of  sheer  humanity, 
but  reluctantly  enough,  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment has  given  Charles  permission 
to  remain   until  October  1. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Allies  propose 
to  bring  militaiy  pressure  on  Hungary 
to  force  evacuation  of  all  Hungarian 
forces,  regular  or  irregular,  from  Bur- 
genland,  and  that  Italy  is  the  chosen  in- 
strument. Jugoslavia  threatened  Hun- 
gary, whereupon  Italy  threatened  Jugo- 
slavia. Hands  off,  Slavs,  if  you  plea.se! 
A  nice  little  me.ss  that  in  South  Cen- 
tral Europe,  likely  to  sizzle  up  any  in- 
stant. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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The  German  Enigma 


A  YEAR  ago  I  was  entering  England 
for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  I 
had  been  assured  by  many  that  I  should 
find  all  things  changed  and  the  old  kind- 
liness and  gentleness  of  contact  in  social 
relations  mere  matters  of  history. 

Obviously  I  found  such  predictions 
completely  erroneous,  for  clearly  national 
traits  which  have  been  inherited  and 
passed  down  for  centuries  can  not  be  sud- 
denly, permanently,  and  profoundly  modi- 
fied even  as  the  result  of  a  great  war. 
The  English,  at  bottom,  were  the  same 
delightful  old  English  people  that  I  had 
always  known. 

It  was  quite  natural  then,  when  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  had  reached  Northern  Ger- 
many after  a  somewhat  longer  absence, 
that  I  should  have  expected  to  meet  in- 
habitants with  those  personal  character- 
istics to  which  I  had  grown  accustomed 
in  the  days  immediately  preceding  the 
war,  a  certain  hardness,  a  tendency  to 
the  dictatorial  in  bearing,  a  mixture  of 
arrogance;  in  short  the  qualities  which, 
since  1914,  we  have  come  to  designate  as 
Prussian.  Well,  I  had  business  with  the 
passport  agents,  the  customs  officials,  the 
porters  who  carry  the  baggage,  the  con- 
ductors on  the  train;  then  with  more 
porters,  with  the  driver  of  the  taxi,  with 
the  waiters,  valet  and  chambermaids  at 
the  hotel  and,  without  a  single  exception, 
everyone  was  about  as  agreeable  as  pos- 
sible. For  a  week  the  same  experience 
continued.  A  score  of  waiters  at  the  vari- 
ous restaurants  and  chauffeurs  and  many 
others  who  served  the  wants  of  our  little 
party  presented  the  same  demeanour, 
pleasant  and  deferential  and  with  but 
little  trace  of  that  servility  which 
formerly  was  so  displeasing,  especially  to 
Americans.  Nor  were  such  actions  con- 
fined to  the  serving  class,  for  they  seemed 
to  extend  everywhere. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  de- 
lightful change,  if  I  have  obsei-\'ed  it 
correctly?  Shall  we  assume  that  the  war, 
while  leaving  untouched  age-old  English 
characteristics,  has  nevertheless  altered 
inherited  and  deeply-ingrained  qualities 
of  the  Germans?  I  think  not,  for  the  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  biological  and 
racial  experiences  are  strongly  to  the 
effect  that  qualities  which  have  existed 
for  long  periods  can  not  be  changed  in 
so  short  a  time.  The  point  is  more 
likely  to  be  this,  that  those  unpleasing 
personal  attributes  of  the  German  which 
we  had  grown  to  despise — his  arrogance, 
his  bumptiousness,  his  swelled-head,  to 
use  the  vernacular — were  bad  manners 
which  were  donned  in  the  years  of  a  sud- 
den and  somewhat  staggering  prosperity, 
which  began  to  be  effective  at  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
that  these  have  now  been  replaced  by 
better  manners,  taught  by  the  school  of 


an  unsuccessful  and  disastrous  war.  For 
what,  after  all,  are  good  manners  but 
evidences  of  a  proper  respect  for  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  others,  and  what 
is  more  likely  to  impart  them  than  the 
knowledge,  brought  home,  that  there  may 
be  other  people  in  the  world  quite  as  im- 
portant as  we  are? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  time 
around  A.D.  1900  the  old  well-known  and 
charming  social  traits  of  the  German  na- 
tion were  suffering  a  rapid  deterioration 
because  of  its  inability  to  bear  its  new 
prosperity  with  becoming  humility.  This 
was  a  fact  of  common  observation  at- 
tested by  many  witnesses,  of  whom  the 
writer  was  one.  There  is  involved  no  de- 
nial of  sound  fundamental  principles  in 
assuming  that  what  has  been  acquired 
quickly  may  be  as  rapidly  sloughed  off. 
Our  i-ecent  experiences  in  Northern  Ger- 
many so  indicate.  Let  us  hope  they  may 
be  prophetic. 

I  come  now  to  some  present-day  better- 
class  opinions  of  Germans  in  relation  to 
their  conduct  in  the  war.  Naturally  any 
observer  who  goes  to  Germany  can 
readily  find  expressed  any  views  for 
which  he  may  be  looking.  I  here  briefly 
record  the  convictions  of  certain  gentle- 
men of  education,  character,  and  experi- 
ence who  were  our  friends  in  the  days  of 
old  and  of  whose  judgment  our  opinion 
has  not  grown  less.  We  did  not  think  it 
either  wise  or  in  good  taste  to  discuss  the 
ethics  of  frightfulness  or  the  moral  and 
legal  principles  involved,  for  instance,  in 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  The  more 
one  moves  about  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  world,  the  more  the  impression 
grows  that  an  ethical  question  may  have 
a  variety  of  answers  and  the  more  one 
realizes  that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
an  absolute  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
its  definition  is  as  yet  impossible  to  all 
except  the  church.  We,  therefore,  con- 
tented ourselves  with  another  method  of 
approach.  The  invasion  of  Belgium,  we 
suggested,  was  a  terrible  blunder  which 
did  Germany  far  more  harm  than  good. 
The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  was  almost 
as  great  a  catastrophe,  from  the  stand- 
point of  profit  to  the  Fatherland.  What 
did  poisoned  gas  do  for  the  Germans  but 
win  a  few  small  engagements  and  further 
incense  the  entire  civilized  world  against 
them?  What  was  accomplished  by 
flame-throwers  and  the  other  apparatus 
of  horror  with  which  we  have  been  made 
familiar? 

In  the  case  of  our  friends,  the  answer 
was  in  effect  always  the  same.  'Never 
has  there  been  evidenced  such  com- 
plete blindness  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  a  nation  as  was  shown  by  those 
in  charge  of  Germany's  affairs  at  the 
outbreak  of  and  during  the  war.  Those 
whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy,  they  first 


make  mad.  The  whole  of  the  war  was  a 
continuous  exhibition  of  an  almost  un- 
thinkable incompetence  in  those  high 
places  where  the  greatest  competence 
should  have  been  forever  present.  The 
Kaiser,  a  weak  and  vainglorious  crea- 
ture, substantially  so  designated  in  a 
letter  by  his  own  father  written  to  Bis- 
marck, who  could  tolerate  about  him  men 
of  comparatively  feeble  intellectual 
calibre  only,  was  himself  incapable  of  any 
sound  and  consistent  policy.  There  was 
no  trace  of  either  the  preaching  or  the 
practice  of  the  successful  Bismarck,  a 
man  of  blood  and  iron,  to  be  sure,  but  one 
who  completely  recognized  the  import- 
ance of  not  offending  international 
opinion  and  the  further  principle  that 
statesmen  who  understand  human  nature, 
and  not  soldiers  who  are  merely  tech- 
nicians, must  have  the  final  authority 
both  in  peace  and  in  war,  if  eventual  suc- 
cess is  to  be  achieved.  All  the  great  Ger- 
man attributes  of  diligence,  thrift,  cap- 
acity for  organization,  and  the  rest,  all 
the  labors  of  years,  were  destroyed  and 
set  at  naught  by  a  ridiculous  Kaiser,  in- 
competent politicians,  and  a  section  of 
silly  Germans,  among  whom  a  certain 
ninety-three  professors  have  achieved 
notoriety.'  That  is  the  way  our  friends 
talked  to  us.  How  wide  the  spread  of 
such  opinion  in  Germany  may  be  I  can 
not  say,  but  the  inherent  probabilities 
would  indicate  that  among  the  class 
which  is  capable  of  clear  thinking,  al- 
ways small  in  any  countr\^  and  yet  al- 
ways potent  in  leading  thought,  such 
views  must  extend  to  wider  and  wider 
circles. 

To  be  sure,  all  this  does  not  touch  the 
point  in  which  so  many  Americans  will 
be  interested — Germany's  opinions  of 
the  ethics  and  the  right  and  wrong  of 
what  the  world  has  designated  as  her 
barbarities.  But,  after  all,  honesty  re- 
mains honesty,  even  though  it  be  consid- 
ered to  be  the  best  policy,  and  if  the  Ger- 
mans now  come  to  appreciate  the  futilitj' 
of  frightfulness,  we  ma.v  safely  assume 
that  such  will  eventually  be  regarded  by 
them  as  immoral.  The  Germans  seem  to 
be  learning,  at  least  if  our  friends  are 
criterions,  that  a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind  is  profoundly  neces- 
sary when  waging  a  world  war. 

I  come  now  to  Germany's  present 
economic  condition.  The  first  impression 
which  Berlin  made  upon  us  was  that  of  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  prosperitj'. 
The  people  all  looked  well  nourished  and 
adequately  clothed,  and  the  places  of 
amusement  were  fairly  full.  But  does 
this,  measured  by  present-day  standards 
of  civilization,  mean  ven.-  much?  I  think 
not.  Any  person  who  has  suffered  for 
five  years  what  the  Germans  endured,  for 
instance  in  the  way  of  hunger — and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  deprivations 
in  Germany  were  far  greater  than  those 
in  Allied  European  countries — will,  im- 
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mediately  peace  conditions  are  restored, 
besrin  to  eat  all  he  can  afford  to  buy.  He 
will  satisfy  his  first  crying  human  need 
of  ade<iuate  nourishment.  Again,  if  he 
has  had  but  little  soap  and  has  used  sub- 
stitutes for  real  clothes  for  five  years,  he 
will  indulge  in  the  luxur>-  of  cleanliness 
and  of  such  apparel  as  will  tend  to  re- 
vitalize his  feeling  of  personal  self-re- 
spect. That  Germany  to-day  is  in  pos- 
session of  such  fundamental  human 
requisites  is  no  substantial  evidence  of 
a  flourishing  economic  condition.  In  fact, 
it  would  seem  impossible  for  anyone  to 
come  to  any  precise  or  definite  conclu- 
sions upon  this  topic,  for  it  is  uncertain 
and  complicated,  and  appears  to  defy 
scientific  analysis. 

The  critical  and  vital  feature  in  the 
whole  economic  structure  of  German  so- 
ciety to-day,  whether  as  cause  or  effect, 
is  the  tremendously  depreciated  and 
wildly  fluctuating  value  of  the  mark.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  depreciation  of 
the  mark  has,  to  some  extent,  been  offset 
by  a  rise  in  wages  and  salaries.  In  the 
case  of  wages  this  advance,  at  least  a 
year  or  so  ago  when  the  mark  had  some- 
thing like  double  its  present  interna- 
tional or  exchange  or  gold  value,  was  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
A  common  laborer,  for  instance,  receives 
say  50  marks  a  day,  which,  at  the  period 
referred  to,  meant  well  over  a  dollar  in 
gold;  and  when  we  reflect  that  such  lab- 
orers in  Germany,  a  decade  ago,  often 
worked  for  two  or  three  marks  a  day, 
which  was  about  half  or  three-quarters 
of  a  dollar,  we  can  see  why  life  has  been 
going  on  in  a  more  or  less  orderly 
fashion.  But  in  the  case  of  middle  class 
people  with  higher  incomes,  the  situation 
is  far  different  and  sad  indeed.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  Government  official  who,  be- 
fore the  war,  was  earning  15,000  marks 
a  year,  or  some  $3,500  in  gold,  which  sum 
would  then  easily  correspond  to  $5,000  in 
America,  and  who,  we  find,  is  now  getting 
40,000  marks,  which  to-day  will  buy  him 
about  $500  in  gold.  Subsistence  for  such 
a  man,  if  married,  would  be  literally  im- 
possible if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
landlords  are  still  permitted  to  raise  rents 
by  only  50  per  cent,  over  pre-war  figures 
and  that  the  price  of  food  and  other 
things  is  artificially  kept  down  by  an  en- 
forced prohibition  against  their  export. 

By  such  means  it  has  been  brought 
about  that,  whereas  the  paper  mark  to- 
day stand.-?  at  about  one-twentieth  of  its 
former  gold  value,  prices  of  living  in  the 
Fatherland  have  increased  but  ten  in- 
stead of  twenty  times.  But,  in  other 
words,  the  German  who  is  now  getting  a 
salarj'  of  40,000  marks  (which,  measured 
in  gold,  means  $500 j  a  year,  has  com- 
mand of  a  purchasing  power  of  what 
would,  on  a  gold  basi.",  corresp<;nd  to 
$1  ir.   P'or  how  long  can  this  arti- 

fi<  •  rence  between  a   mark  which 

buys   as   little   as   one-twentieth   of    its 


former  amount  of  gold,  but  as  much  as 
one-tenth  of  its  pre-war  amount  of  the 
necessities  of  life  in  Germany,  be  main- 
tained by  artificial.  Governmental  regu- 
lations? The  fact  that  the  mark  is  based 
upon  gold  will  surely  assert  itself  in  the 
end,  as  it  recently  has  asserted  itself, 
in  other  European  countries  with  depre- 
ciated currencies  and  as  it  has,  in  all  past 
times,  in  all  countries.  Even  now  the 
German  Government  is  busy  with  the 
problem  of  raising'  salaries  in  many  di- 
rection.-i,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
President  Harding  was  quite  correct 
when  he  indicated  that  the  stabilization 
of  the  currencies  of  the  world,  and  I 
think  more  especially  of  Germany,  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  problem  of  the 
day  and  one  upon  which  the  restoration 
of  normal  conditions  most  depends. 

I  have  often  been  asked  whether  Ger- 
many can  pay  her  indemnity.  The  answer 
is  that  nobody  knows.  Whether  we  go  to 
English  or  to  German  statesmen  or  fin- 
anciers, we  can  hope  to  find  no  satisfac- 
tory reply  to  this  inquiry.  The  financial 
conditions  existing  in  this  land  to-day 
are,  at  be.st,  chaotic,  and  prediction  as  to 
the  future  must  be  mere  guesswork.  But, 
after  all,  there  is  a  thing  which  is  more 
important  and  significant  than  the  ability 
of  Germany  to  pay  her  indemnity,  the 
French  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
and  that  is  whether  she  really  at  bottom 
wants  to  pay.  From  all  the  evidence 
available,  the  answer  to  this  query  must 
now  be  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  his  colleagues  have  so  in- 
formed us,  and  their  judgment  about 
such  matters  has  in  the  past  shown  itself 
to  be  entirely  trustworthy.  Besides,  Ger- 
many realizes  the  need  of  the  friendship 
of  the  English  people  to  tone  down  the 
demands  of  the  French,  who  would  rest 
quite  content  should  German.v  become  an 
economic  zero,  and  she  must  know  that 
she  can  never  gain  and  retain  British 
support  unless  she  does  her  utmost  to 
carrj-  out  the  treaty  which  she  has  signed, 
whether  by  compulsion  or  otherwise. 
Germany  is  taxing  her.self  to  an  extent 
which  literally  defies  the  comprehension 
of  ordinarj'  Americans,  accustomed  as 
we  are  and  have  been  to  comparatively 
low  and,  in  the  case  of  modest  incomes, 
almost  insignificant  rates  of  taxation. 

First  of  all,  the  Germans  have  already 
placed  a  tax  on  war-acquired  wealth, 
which  the  English  have  declined  to  do 
because  of  their  fear  of  putting  a  burden 
on  honest  thrift,  as  well  as  on  dishonest 
profits.  For  all  that,  Germany  is  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  making  a  second  heavy 
levy  upon  increases  in  wealth.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  she  now  proposes  to  place  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  capital,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  a  little  reflection  will 
show  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  variety  of 
difficult ies,  for,  when  all  is  said,  it  means 
converting  one-tenth  of  fixed  property 
into  fluid  aAsets,  and  any  business  man 


will  realize  that  this  is  no  small  under- 
taking. It  would  be  completely  imi)rac- 
ticable  in  the  United  States.  Nor  is  this 
all.  I  here  append  the  percentages  which 
are  collected  upon  incomes  of  varying 
sizes,  taking  the  mark,  roughly,  at  its 
present-day  gold  value. 

For    $.V)0  the  rate  is  approxini<itrlv  10  per  cent. ' 

375 ■  12  "  - 

Ai7 14  "  " 

500 16  "  " 

S(i2 "  18  "  " 

625 "  20  "  •• 

••      1.50() ••  35  "  ■' 

•■     2.500 ••  41  '•  " 

"     5.000 "  48  •'  " 

*•     7.500   ' 52  "  " 

■•    10.000 5A  ••  " 

If  we  reflect  that  a  man  and  his  wife  in 
the  United  States  may  be  in  possession 
of  an  income  of  $20,000  a  year,  half  of 
which  is  earned  and  half  of  which  comes 
from  investment,  and,  by  filing  separate 
schedules,  may  pay  a  tax  of  not  far 
from  10  per  cent,  on  their  income,  we 
get  a  remote  appreciation  of  what  these 
almost  unbelievable  figures  in  German 
taxation  represent. 

Since  the  mark  was  recently  worth  in 
gold  perhaps  double  its  present  value,  it 
might  be  more  veracious  to  double  the 
dollar  value  given  in  the  first  column  of 
the  above  table  while  retaining  the  per- 
centage values  given  in  the  second  col- 
umn, for,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above, 
the  mark  to-day  has  twice  the  power  to 
purchase  commodities  in  Germany  which 
it  has  to  purchase  gold  in  the  world's 
markets.  But,  even  so,  the  man  whose 
incomte  in  capacity  to  purchase  com- 
modities in  Germany  would  then  be 
measured  by  $.'?,000,  is  compelled  to  pay  a 
tax  of  35  per  cent.,  being  the  fraction 
opposite  $1,500  in  the  above  table.  In 
the  United  States,  if  he  were  married 
and  had  two  children,  he  would,  as  I  re- 
call the  rates,  claim  an  exemption  of 
$2,400  and  pay  4  per  cent,  on  the  $600 
balance,  or  $24,  which  is  a  fraction  of 
1  per  cent.  Such  figures  speak  for 
themselves  and  need  no  further  comment. 
That  these  rates  can  not  be  increased  is 
obvious.  The  doubt  is  whether  they  are 
not  already  so  high  as  to  be  destructive 
of  that  one  basic  fact  upon  which  any 
successful  economic  system  must  depend, 
the  desire  of  man  to  save.  Why  should 
any  German  put  aside  money  to-day  if 
the  Government  is  going  to  take  from 
him  the  greater  part  of  his  accumula- 
tions by  way  of  a  tax  on  property,  a  tax 
on  profits  and  increase  of  property  value, 
and  an  income  tax  without  parallel  any- 
where? Will  the  German's  desire  to  be 
economical  survive  the.se  attacks  upon  it? 
No  one  can  now  answer.  The  future 
alone  can  decide. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  seems  idle  to  sug- 
gest that  (Jermany  is  not  doing  her  very 
utmost  to  meet  her  indemnity  obliga- 
tions. If  she  fails,  the  figures  will  have 
to  be  revised  so  as  to  be  within  her  ca- 
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pacity,  at  least  until  a  time  when  her 
economic  fabric  shall  have  been  more 
thoroughly  rehabilitated.  For  one  thing, 
I  take  it,  has  been  settled:  while  Ger- 
many must  pay  and  pay  to  the  extent  of 
her  ability,  the  future  of  the  world  de- 
mands  that   Germany   shall   not   be   de- 


stroyed. There  would  be  about  as  much 
sense  in  that  as  to  have  wiped  out  France 
after  Napoleon  had  attempted  to  con- 
quer the  world. 

GUSTAV    BiSSING 
London,  September  1 


Matthew  Prior,  1664-1721 


ON  the  18th  of  September,  1721,  at 
Wimpole,  the  country  seat  of  Ed- 
ward, Lord  Harley,  second  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, Matthew  Prior  died.  "I  pray  God 
deliver  me  from  many  such  trials,"  wrote 
the  misanthropic  Swift  on  hearing  of  the 
poet's  end,  "I  am  neither  old  nor  phil- 
osopher enough  to  be  indifferent  to  so 
great  a  loss."  All  his  life  Prior  had  the 
gift  of  inspiring  friendship;  he  died  at 
the  home  of  devoted  friends,  among  them 
a  child  of  seven.  Harley's  "dear  daughter 
Margaret"  to  whom  the  poet  bequeathed 
"my  ow.i  picture  in  enamail,"  and  to 
whom  he  had  previously  given  a  much 
more  precious  offering  of  affection — his 
tender  and  charming  verses  beginning 
"My  noble,  lovely,  little  Peggy."  In  after 
years  she  wrote  of  Prior :  "He  made  him- 
self beloved  by  every  living  creature  in 
the  house — master,  child  and  servant, 
human  creature  or  animal."  That  phrase 
is  his  best  eulogy  and  it  explains  why 
Prior,  of  peasant  stock,  hobnobbed  with 
nobles  and  kings.  William  of  Orange 
liked  him  and  trusted  him;  Louis  XIV 
and  his  minister  Torcy  desired  him  at 
Paris  for  the  most  confidential  negotia- 
tions concerning  the  peace  that  Marlbor- 
ough's victories  imposed  upon  France; 
Dorset  and  Halifax,  Harley  and  Boling- 
broke,  Pope  and  Swift,  all  valued  his  wit 
and  sought  his  friendship.  He  brought 
to  the  political  struggles  and  rancours  of 
his  age,  to  the  bitterness  of  personal 
satire  and  invective,  a  tone  of  light- 
hearted  gayety,  of  shrewd  worldly  wis- 
dom mixed  with  a  friendly  tolerance  that 
no  other  man  of  his  generation  could 
supply.  Surely  the  anniversary  of  a  poet 
who  played  so  well  his  role,  albeit  a  minor 
one,  in  a  great  epoch  of  English  history, 
should  not  pass  unnoticed. 

If  Prior  was  fortunate  in  the  friends 
he  made,  he  has  been  even  more  lucky  in 
his  critics,  his  biographers,  his  editors. 
The  praise  of  Cowper  and  Thackeray  is 
familiar.  In  1914,  Mr.  Bickley  published 
what  will  remain  the  standard  biography 
of  Prior,  a  book  which  is  full  of  new  ma- 
terial and  which  is  both  scholarly  and  in- 
teresting not  only  in  the  portrait  of  Prior 
but  in  its  vivid  pictures  of  his  age  and 
his  contemporaries.  The  poet's  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  has  given  us  in  two 
attractive  volumes  all  of  his  purely  lit- 
erary works,  including  some  verse  and 
the  prose  dialogues  that  had  lain  perdu 
as  late  as  1907,  in  spite  of  the  praise  of 


Pope.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  rendered 
the  poet  an  invaluable  service  in  pub- 
lishing a  volume  of  selections  (perfect  in 
its  taste)  which  needs  merely  a  few 
changes  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Bickley's 
recent  investigations  and  the  insertion 
of  one  more  poem — "Jinny  the  Just," 
Mr.  Waller's  happy  discovery.  Best  of  all, 
as  every  reader  of  catalogues  will  know, 
original  editions  of  Prior  are  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  even  the  college  pro- 
fessor. Prior's  great  folio  of  1718,  a 
work  whose  size  must  be  measured  not 
in  inches  but  in  feet,  with  its  initial  let- 
ters designed  by  the  poet  himself,  with 
its  spacious  margins  and  lordly  type,  the 
very  volume  that  rescued  him  from  pov- 
erty when  the  Whigs  released  him  from 
imprisonment,  brings  but  a  paltry  pound 
and  a  half  in  the  latest  book-lists,  though 
Swift  paid  two  guineas  for  his  copies. 
Yet  whether  we  read  Prior  in  the  vol- 
umes he  himself  knew,  or  in  the  few 
pages  that  Palgrave  and  "Q"  allot  him  in 
their  anthologies,  we  feel  instantly  the 
writer's  personality.  To  quote  his  own 
verse,  "The  man  you  talk  with  is  Matt. 
Prior."  He  had  no  sti'eak  of  genius;  he 
never  touched  greatness  in  inspired 
moments ;  his  creed  and  his  life  were  de- 
cidedly terre  a  terre  and,  despite  all  his 
love  for  the  beauty  and  innocence  of 
childhood,  he  was  smirched  by  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  age,  for  as  Pope,  with  re- 
markable restraint,  phrased  it,  "Prior 
was  not  a  right  good  man";  yet  there  is 
a  ripeness  in  his  judgment,  a  witty 
friendliness,  an  ease  and  a  charm  of 
style,  that  will  ever  keep  in  memory  at 
least  a  score  of  his  poems.  Will  the  writ- 
ers we  praise  to-day  have  as  much  to  offer 
the  reader  when  two  centuries  have 
passed? 

Prior's  career  was  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  English  democracy  in  an  age 
that  held  title  and  family  in  snobbish 
regard;  it  is  true  that  his  low  birth  at 
times  barred  his  way,  and  some  of  his 
best  epigrams  record  his  justifiable  re- 
sentment, but  it  is  equally  true  that  this 
son  of  a  peasant,  a  village  carpenter,  be- 
came a  confidential  envoy,  a  plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  proudest  court  in  Europe, 
"having  received  more  distinguished 
honor  here  than  any  minister,  except  an 
ambassador,  ever  had,"  as  he  once  wrote 
from  Paris.  His  father  left  his  Dorset 
village  because  a  brother  had  opened, 
not    far    from    Whitehall,    a    successful 


wine-.shop.  The  Rhenish,  much  frequented 
by  men  of  rank  and  fashion.  It  was  in 
this  tavern  that  the  boy  Prior,  on  his 
father's  death,  was  employed  by  his 
uncle,  and  it  was  there,  according  to  the 
familiar  story  fortunately  better  authen- 
ticated than  most  historical  anecdotes, 
that  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  no  longer  the 
wild  rake  of  Pepys's  diary  but  a  sedate 
and  generous  patron  of  letters,  found  him 
reading  a  book.  Dorset  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  Prior's  book  was  a  copy  of 
Horace  and  still  more  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  the  lad  could  not  merely 
translate  the  odes  but  could  turn  them 
into  English  metre.  That  discovery  was 
the  turning-point  in  Prior's  life,  for  the 
discerning  nobleman  sent  the  young  poet 
to  Westminster  School,  and  from  there 
it  was  but  a  step  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  a  career.  Prior  has  been 
accused,  unfortunately  with  some  reason, 
of  forsaking  his  friends  when  they  fell 
from  power;  at  least  his  poetic  allegiance 
never  faltered.  It  was  always  "his 
master,  Horace";  "a  scrap  or  two  of 
Horace"  cheered  him  as  a  verse  of  Scrip- 
ture inspired  a  Puritan.  "Dear  Horace," 
he  once  wrote  from  Paris,  "I  have  a 
sentence  of  him  upon  most  occasions,  but 
I  find  nothing  applicable  to  staying  at 
Paris  upon  40  shillings  a  day  when  one's 
coach  costs  one  Louis  and  one's  lodging 
another,  before  I  or  mine  have  eat  or 
drink."  It  is  the  one  recorded  time  that 
Horace  failed  him.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  another  English  poet  who  is  more 
Horatian  in  spirit,  who  has  reproduced 
not  by  translation  or  direct  imitation  but 
by  his  very  turn  of  mind  the  polished 
Epicureanism,  the  indulgent  view  of  the 
follies  of  humanity,  the  love  of  letters, 
the  praise  of  the  great,  that  mark  the 
Odes  of  Chloe's  poet. 

It  was  shortly  after  he  had  taken  his 
bachelor's  degree  that  Prior's  chance 
came.  Dryden  had  just  published  "The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,"  a  defence  of 
Catholicism,  to  which  he  was  a  recent 
convert.  The  poem  called  for  a  reply. 
Charles  Montagu,  a  school  and  college 
friend  of  Prior,  joined  him  in  a  parody 
of  Dryden's  verses  which  they  entitled 
"The  Town  and  Country  Mouse."  From 
this  jeu  d'esprit  most  of  the  humor  has 
evaporated,  but  it  did  the  trick.  Mon- 
tagu, the  future  Earl  of  Halifax,  the 
founder  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was 
brought  to  public  notice  and  climbed  the 
ladder  of  fame  more  rapidly  than  his 
collaborator;  yet  at  least  Prior  was 
started  and  soon  after  was  given  his  first 
public  employment,  the  secretaryship  of 
the  English  embassy  at  The  Hague  where 
he  stayed  seven  years.  In  our  insipid 
age,  statesmen  rise  not  by  puns  and 
parodies  but  by  platitudes. 

From  1690  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Tories  in  1715,  Prior  was  in  the  public 
service  and  his  life  is  a  part  of  English 
diplomatic  historj-.    Both  at  The  Hague 
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and  later  at  Paris  he  was  often  the  power 
behind  the  throne.  Ambassadors  came 
and  went,  but  Prior  remained  because 
of  his  diligence,  his  keen  insijrht,  and 
his  personality.  What  he  snysi  of  him- 
self, "In  public  employments  industrious 
and  grave,"  was  literally  true  and  if  he 
was  often  hard  pinched  and  even  in  dis- 
tress because  of  the  penuriousness  of  the 
British  treasur>-,  and  if  he  did  the  work 
while  ambassadors  strutted  apd  dined, 
at  least  he  was  behind  the  scenes  in  son.e 
of  the  great  dramas  of  history,  and  for 
such  a  student  of  human  nature  that  was 
a  satisfying  reward. 

To  celebrate  the   treaty  "f  Ryswirk, 
William  sent  to  Paris  in  1G08  an  embassy 
of   unusual  splendor   and    Prior   accom- 
panied it  as  secretan.-  of  the  legation.  In 
Mr.  Bickley's  phrase,  "Prior  was  made 
for  Paris"  and  he  had  even.-  opportunity 
to  know  the  city.  "I  have  little  more  to 
do  than  to  make  a  leg  thrice  a  day  for 
my  chocolate,  my  dinner,  and  my  supper, 
and  to  run  about  the  rest  of  my  time  ?s 
fast  as  two  lean  nags  can  carr>'  me  to 
gape  or  to  buy,  and  pay  my  respects  to 
rare    company,    monks,    poets,    tailors, 
academicians,  nuns,  seamstresses,  book- 
sellers and  players."   Had  he  cared  to  ue 
more    precise,    he    might    have    named 
among  the  great  ones  with  whom  he  con- 
versed, Boileau  and  Bossuet,  Conde  and 
le  Roi  Soleil  himself.    "Le  Roy  a  beau- 
coup  de  sante  pour  un  homme  de  soixante 
ans,  et   plus  de   vanity   qu'une   fille   de 
seize,"  he  writes;  and  Louis,  ignorant  of 
the  secretar>-'s  poor  opinion,  took  pleas- 
ure  in   the   courtliness   and   wit   of  his 
conversation.   It  was  for  this  reason  that 
years  afterwards,  in  1711,  the  Tor>'  Gov- 
ernment   dispatched    Prior    with    great 
secrecy  to  Paris  with  the  first  draft  of 
the  English  peace  conditions  which  were 
later    incorporated    in    the    treaty    of 
Utrecht.    This  was  the  highest  point  in 
his    diplomatic    career.     Alone,    he    dis- 
cus.sed  with  Louis  and  his  ministej  Torcy 
the  English  demands,   receding  never  a 
whit   for   all    the   protestations    and   re- 
fusals of  Louis  himself.    And  it  was  be- 
cause of  his  great  role  in  this  peace  that 
the  Whigs,  returned  to  power,  arrested 
Prior  in    171.5,  tried  in  vain  to  wring 
from  him  evidence  that  might  be  u.sed 
against  the  Ton.-  leaders,  and  for  nearly 
two  years  kept  him  a  pri.soner.    On  his 
release,    with    friends    disgraced    or    in 
exile,  Prior  would  have  been  reduced  to 
poverty  but  for  the  suggestion  that  he 
bring  out  his  poem.s   in  a  subscription 
edition,  the  magnificent  folio  of  1718.  This 
fie  did,  and  so  many  were  the  subscribers 
that  he  nmasseti  the  comfortable  sum  of 
f  'icas.  Like  a  true  Eng- 

1.  .1  to  end  his  days  on  a 

country  estate  and  Harley  provided 
Down  Hall  in  Essex.  It  was  his  last  de- 
light. In  spite  of  his  humorously  slight- 
ing reference  to  it  in  his  gay  ballad  of 
Down  Hall,"  he  found  its  situation  "too 


beautiful  to  describe"  to  Harley.  "But 
Down  in  itself  considered  I  love  more 
than  Horace  his  Sabine  farm"j  from 
Prior,  this  was  the  last  word  in  eulogy. 
But  the  end  was  near.  In  June,  1721,  he 
began  to  live  on  his  estate;  two  months 
later  he  died. 

For  Prior  as  for  many  others  of  his 
day  there  was  no  glamor  of  romance  in 
what  he  called  "this  cheat  of  life."  "All 
is  but  a  jest,  and  ashe<,  and  nothing"  is 
the  Greek  motto  which  he  prefixed  to  his 
"Alma,"  that  delightful  series  of  amus- 
ing illu.strations  and  digressions,  and  it 
summed  up  his  philosophy.  We  should 
not  look  too  closely  at  our  dreams  and 
ambitions,  for  their  colors  fade,  their 
forms  grow  confused  and  black  when 
brought  too  near. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this  except 
one  thing:  his  cynicism,  his  discovery 
that  all  is  but  dust  and  ashes,  never  for 
a  moment  embittered  him  nor  dulled  his 
capacity  for  hard  work,  his  ambition,  or 
his  sense  of  humor.    Our  modern  cynics 
are  a  bore;  Prior  is  entertaining.    "The 
bewailing  of  Man's  miseries  ...  is  both 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  contemplation," 
said  Francis  Bacon  quaintly,  and  Prior 
agreed,  except  that  he  never  bewailed,  he 
merely  looked  on  and  smiled.   His  poems 
have  a  Gallic  lightness;  they  taste  not  of 
English  roast  beef  but  of  French  wine. 
With   Anglo-Saxons  the   burlesque  of  a 
classic  story  or  character  is  apt  to  be  a 
rather  unoriginal  and  ponderous  affair; 
Prior's  "Daphne  and  Apollo"  is  as  grace- 
ful and  light  as  his  heroine.  He  comes  at 
once  to  his  point;  there  is  no  welter  of 
words,    no    lost    motion.      In    his    brief 
"Essay  on  Learning"  he  directs  that  a 
man's  style  in  speaking  should  Vje  "close, 
distinct,     and     familiar";     in     writing, 
"ea.sy    and    civil".     "Your    hiding    your 
method  gives  the  greatest  beauty  to  it. 
A  plain,  free,  polite,  gentile  style  must 
with  the  greatest  industry  be  acquired 
and  fixed."    Prior's  ea.sy  and  civil  style 
conceals   his  art,   and,   as  Cowper  truly 
observed,  only  those  who  have  tried  their 
hand  at  such  writing  know  how  ditficult 
it  is  to  obtain  the  graceful  in.-<oi)ciance  of 
Prior's  "Lines  to  a  Child  of  Quality," 
"The    Conversation,"    "Protogenes    and 
Apelles,"  and  "Answer  to  Chloe  .lealous," 
to  name  four  of  his  best  poems  which 
show  him  in  his  four  most  characteristic 
moods.     Unlike    his    friends    Pope    and 
Swift,    he   was   never    personal    in    his 
satire;  he  never  hated  humanity.    He  en- 
joyed life  and  in  his  best  work  he  adds 
to  the  pleasure  of  all  who  appreciate  a 
clear  and   graceful   style  an   untroubled 
glance  at  the  absurdities  of  man.  "Wit," 
he   once    wrote,    "should    be    used   as    a 
shield    rather   than   a   sword,   to   defend 
yourself  but  not  to  wound  another,"  and 
his  own    wit    will   certainly    shield   him 
from    that    enemy    all    poets   dread    the 
most — Oblivion. 

Edward  Bliss  Reed 


Correspondence 

European  Charity  and 
AnuTica 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
In  an  editorial  published  a  few  months 
ago,  the  New  York  Anurican  discussed 
the  matter  of  the  various  calls  upon  the 
United  States  for  international  help,  and 
included  this  striking  paragraph: 

"After  the  Civil  War,  the  United 
States  had  the  sorrows  and  distresses  of 
a  nation  at  the  end  of  a  great  conflict — 
an  enormous  debt,  vast  areas  of  devasta- 
tion, a  flood  of  paper  money,  and  all  the 
demoralization  of  a  war-weary  popula- 
tion! Did  Europe  help  us?  Europe  did 
not.  Without  rancor,  it  may  be  said, 
Europe  not  only  did  not  help  us,  but 
sought  to  injure  us." 

Of  course,  this  statement  is  so  far 
from  the  facts  that  it  was  bound  to  evoke 
a  reply,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
promptly  "came  back"  with  an  able  edi- 
torial which  was  withering  in  its  force, 
and  also  unanswerable  in  its  facts.  As 
it  pointed  out,  Europe  provided  the  capi- 
tal which  in  large  part  made  possible 
our  economic  expansion  of  the  twenty- 
five  years  following  the  Civil  War,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  devastated  South 
began  to  recover,  the  North  and  North- 
west entered  upon  their  mars'elous  in- 
dustrial growth,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  great  railroads  were  built  and  the 
West  opened  up.  As  the  Wall  Street 
Joiinwl  indicated,  most  of  this  capital 
came  from  Great  Britain,  some  from  Hol- 
land, a  small  amount  from  France,  and 
practically  none  from  Germany.  It 
added : 

I^ss  than  twenty-five  years  ago  the  voting 
stock  majority  of  soinc  of  the  greatest  of  our 
railroacis.  including  the  Pennsylvania,  was  held 
aliroad.  For  many  of  the  stocks  and  some  of 
tlic  bonds  there  was  a  better  market  in  London 
than  thiTC  was  in  New  York. 

Of  course,  all  these  facts  are  well 
known  to  the  average  intelligent  Ameri- 
can, but  there  is  another  fact  which  is 
not  so  generally  known,  and  for  igno- 
rance of  which  the  editorial  writer  of 
the  New  York  American  is  not  so  open 
to  criticism.  Not  only  did  Europe  show 
faith  in  our  stability  and  future  pros- 
perity sufficient  for  her  peoples  to  risk 
their  money  in  investments  in  the  United 
States,  than  which  there  can  be  no 
greater  test  of  confidence,  but  also  there 
was  direct  charitable  help,  and  when  very 
greatly  needed.  It  came  from  our 
cousins  in  the  British  Isles.  This  help 
was  given  to  a  private  enterprise  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  having  as  its  object 
the  begiiming,  at  least,  of  the  work  of 
educating  the  negroes  recently  freed 
from  the  bonds  of  slavery.  This  organi- 
zation was  known  as  the  "Baltimore  As- 
sociation for  the  Moral  and  Educational 
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Improvement  of  the  Colored  People." 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  John  T.  Graham, 
the  fir.st  and  only  secretary  of  the  organi- 
zation, kindly  lent  me  the  original  rec- 
ords of  the  Association,  from  which  I 
copied  the  data  herewith  given. 

It  appears  that  during  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1864  a  number  of  the  leading 
Union  men  of  Baltimore,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  like-minded  sympathizers 
from  the  State  of  Maryland  at  large,  be- 
came deeply  conscious  of  the  heavy  bur- 
den upon  their  community,  as  well  as 
upon  the  whole  nation,  of  the  mass  of 
ignorant,  helpless  freedmen.  They  also 
felt  convinced  that  the  only  hope  of 
placing  these  negroes  upon  their  feet  lay 
in  the  education  which  would  enable  them 
to  meet,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  de- 
mands of  the  times.  These  demands 
included  the  ability  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, to  make  their  own  living,  and, 
finally,  to  furnish  some  leadership  from 
their  own  race  to  make  possible  a  co- 
operation with  the  whites  with  whom 
they  must  live  in  a  relation  of  friend- 
.ship  and  mutual  trust.  These  Union  men, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  came 
together  on  November  28,  and  formed 
the  association  as  named  above.  The 
first  school,  located  in  Baltimore,  was 
opened  on  January  4,  1865. 

The  month  of  September,  1865,  saw 
seven  schools  opened  in  Baltimore,  and 
by  November  these  were  manned  by  six- 
teen teachers.  At  the  same  time  eighteen 
schools  were  established  outside  of  the 
city  in  the  various  counties  of  Mary- 
land, taught  by  an  equal  number  of 
teachers.  Also,  during  the  same  winter, 
industrial  schools  were  organized,  with 
forty-two  teachers  and  511  scholars. 
Baltimore  took  over  the  schools  in  that 
city  on  July  1,  1867,  and  has  maintained 
them  since  with  increasing  generosity. 
At  that  time  there  were  also  seventy- 
three  schools  in  the  counties  of  Mary- 
land, with  an  annual  enrollment  of  5,000 
children.  Due  to  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  Association,  this  number  of 
schools  was  reduced  to  sixty-five  in  1868, 
but  finally  the  State  of  Maryland  took 
over  the  remainder,  and  they  have  been 
a  part  of  the  State  system  of  public 
instruction  ever  since. 

The  Association  found  two  great  dif- 
ficulties constantly  facing  it,  and  only 
by  persistent  and  really  heroic  efforts 
were  they  surmounted.  The  first  one 
was  the  popular  opposition,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  large  number  of  ex- 
slave  owners  or  of  Southern  sympathiz- 
ers. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
two  classes  were  by  no  means  composed 
of  the  same  individuals,  for  there  were 
many  slave  owners  of  strong  Union  sym- 
pathies, especially  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  This  led  to  actual  violence 
in  some  cases.  Thus  the  teachers  and 
children  at  Easton  were  stoned.  The 
teacher     at     Cambridge     was     roughly 


handled  and  blacked.  It  was  impossible 
to  obtain  board  for  a  white  lady  teacher 
in  Annapolis.  Of  course,  all  this  oppo- 
sition gradually  died  down,  and  the  State 
finally  assumed  control. 

The  second  and  greater  dirticulty  was 
that  of  financial  support,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  did  not  hesitate 
to  go  down  deep  into  their  pockets,  even 
making   an    assessment    upon   the   mem- 
bers, in  order  to  make  up  a  deficit.  Char- 
itable organizations  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  especially  in  New  England, 
came  regularly  to  the  help  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  many  cases  assuming  the  sup- 
port of  specific  teachers  of  schools.    But 
even   this   was  not  enough,   and  it  was 
then  that  these  Maryland  philanthropists 
looked   abroad,   and  they   were  not   dis- 
appointed, for  the  Quakers,  or  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  British 
Isles   came  nobly  to   the   rescue.     It   is 
interesting  to  read  over  the  entries  of 
these    British    contributions,    for    while 
they  were  not  large,  as  contributions  go 
to-day,   yet   they   meant   far   more  than 
mere    money    value,    and    several    times 
saved  the   Association    from   the   neces- 
sity   of   closing   the  schools.      Thus   we 
find   that  about   $2,500   came   from   the 
Central    Committee    of    the    Society    of 
Friends    in    England,    and    $750    fi'om 
other  English  Quakers  in  the  year  1865. 
Also,  that  same  year  J.  Bevan  Braith- 
waite,  a  leading  British  Quaker,  joined 
with  Bishop  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Ohio,  in 
addressing   the  annual   meeting   of   the 
Association.     The  entries  for  the  year 
1866  show  contributions  of  $700.80  from 
the  English  Quakers  and  $3,147.78  from 
the  "Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland."    Not 
even  the  New  York  American  would  dare 
to    claim    the   vicarious   benefits    of   the 
latter  in  favor  of  the  present  Sinn  Fein- 
ers !     There  were  further  contributions 
of  $1,144.23  from  the  English  and  Irish 
Quakers  in  1868,  and  $228.70  from  the 
latter  in  1870,   the  same  year  that  the 
State  of   Maryland   finally    relieved   the 
Association  from  the  remainder  of  the 
burden. 

It  is  well  that  such  facts  as  these 
should  be  known,  especially  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  so  many  of  our  "Ameri- 
can citizens"  seem  intent  on  sowing  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  British  cousins 
the  whirlwind  of  selfishness,  hatred,  and 
partisan  malice.  Most  assuredly  the 
Quakers  of  near  sixty  years  ago  were 
casting  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  in 
due  time  it  will  return  to  their  descend- 
ants, at  least.  For  upon  such  a  basis 
must  be  built  up  that  personal  sympathy 
between  peoples  which  will  have  more 
influence  in  favor  of  international  peace 
than  a  mechanical  League  of  Nations  or 
any  other  such  association. 

Wm.  Starr  Myers 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  September  6 


"Nationalism   and    Enli^^ht- 
ened  Seliishnc^ss" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
It  is  a  surprise  and  disappointment  to 
find  a  journal  expressly  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  American  liberty  assuming 
as  the  basis  of  a  leading  editorial  that 
egoism,  or  action  in  one's  own  intere.sts, 
and  altruism,  or  action  in  another's  in- 
terest,  are  the   only   possible   forms   of 
human  motivation;  when  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  American  liberty  asserts 
that  a  third  form,  that  of  action  at  once 
in  one's  own   interest  and  in  another's 
interest   felt   as   one's   own,   is  not  only 
possible,   but   alone    right.     In   its   doc- 
trine of  the  equality  of  all  men,  Ameri- 
can  democracy  claims  that  a  given  in- 
terest should  be  allowed  the  same  regard 
whatever  individual  feels  it;   and  I,  as 
an  American  whose  forbears  include  a 
signer  of  the  Constitution,  shall  continue 
unaffected    by    the    reasoning    of    The 
Weekly  Revietv  as  long  as  that  journal 
seems  to  me  to  ignore  the  nature  of  the 
standard    under    which    it    assumes    to 
fight;    namely,   the   standard   of  unself- 
ishness, national  and  social — the  contra- 
diction  at  once   of   egoism   and   of  al- 
truism. 

Benjamin  Ives  Gilman 
Boston,  September  7 

[We  fail  to  follow  the  logic  of  Mr. 
Oilman's  original  theory  of  ethics,  or 
its  application  to  international  relation- 
ships. We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
nations  as  nations  will  continue  for  a 
considerable  time  to  conduct  their  poli- 
cies on  the  basis  of  their  own  interests, 
despite  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of 
all  men  enunciated  in  our  Constitution, 
and  our  hope  is  that  as  they  become 
more  enlightened  they  may  find  that 
their  own  selfish  interests  are  best  served 
by  a  policy  that  conduces  to  the  general 
welfare  and  the  maintenance  of  peace. — 
Editors  The  Weekly  REViEVkr.] 

To  Pavlowci— Dancing 

COULD  a  lily  soar  and  lift, 
Could  a  statue  breathe  and  bend. 
Or  a  poem  move,  and  drift 
Into  pictures  at  the  end, 
We  should  find  your  lyric  name, — 

You,  that  in  one  magic  hour. 
Can  be  woman,  bird,  and  flame, 
Nereid  and  windy  flower. 

We   would   call   your  name   aloud, — 

Breathe  it  tenderly  and  long. 
But  what  ear  has  heard  a  cloud. 

Or  what  eye  beheld  a  song? 
Darling  paradox  of  art, — 

When  a  rose  is  made  of  flame. 
When  the  dew  is  warm  at  heart, 

We  shall   find  your  lyric  name. 

Mary  Brent  Whiteside 
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Books  of  tlio  Week 

M,     !  M        iv  RoosEXtLT.   by 

1  ..ti!  ■  I   U  i^'..btnsoIl.    Scrib- 

iK-r. 
New      stories      and      anecdotes, 

especially    of    the    Colonel's    early 

days. 

The  Man  is  the  Stueet;  Papers  on 
Am  Kill  AN  Torirs.  by  Mcrrdith 
Niirho!5«>n.     ScribntT. 

K  -:.vs  on  Main  Street,  on  James 
\\i,i-.  .ml>  Riley,  on  American  nov- 
elists, and  upon  other  national 
subjects. 

The  Esiovment  of  Poetry,  by  Max 
Fjstmaii  Scribncr. 
New  edition  of  a  volume  of 
essays,  of  which  the  first,  for  which 
the  book  is  named,  has  always  been 
especially  admired. 


STILL  more  of  that  >ide  of  Koo.<evelt 
which  was  shown  in  the  "Letters  to 
his  Children"  is  displayed  in  his  sister's 
new  book,  Mrs.  Robinson's  "My  Brother, 
Theodore  Roosevelt"  (Scribner).  It 
abounds  in  amusing  stories  and  more 
serious  incidents.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  just  become  Vice-President,  an  ad- 
mirer in  New  York  insisted  on  sending 
to  the  hou.se  of  Mrs.  Cowles  in  Washing- 
ton, where  her  brother  was  staying,  an 
enormous  and  costly  "floral  tribute" 
from  a  New  York  florist's. 

"The  "floral  tribute'  had  to  be  erected. 
It  cost,   if  I   remember  rightly,   in  the 
neighborhood  of  three  thousand  dollars. 
(My  brother  laughingly  but  pathetically 
said  it  was  about  half  of  his  income  at 
the  time,  and  he  wi.shed  the  tribute  could 
have  been  added  to  the  income.)   ...  It 
arrived  in  long  boxes,  painfully  sugge.s- 
tive  of  coftins,  much  to  the  deliKht  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family.   .    .    . 
There  for  a  whole  day,  three  men  worked 
haggardly    building    the    'tribute'    until 
the    whole    front    room   of   my    sister's 
house   (which  was  much  in  demand  for 
large  numbers  of  delegations  who  wished 
to  pay  their  respects  to  my  brother)  was 
filled  in  everj*  nook  and  cranny  by  this 
enormous      and      mar\elou«      structure, 
vhich  reached  from  wall  to  wall  and  up 
10  the  ceiling.  .   .    .  We  were  almost  suf- 
focated by  the  sweetness  of  ita  scents, 
:ind  it  was  all  that  we  could  do,  in  spite 
of  our  spontaneous  gaiety,  to  rise  above 
the  '       this  mass 

of  "  ed    upon 

the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  hou.se." 

President  Roosevelt  told  Mrs.  Robin- 
son of  the  betrothal  of  his  elder  daughter 
at  dinner,  and  since  the  news  was  still 
confidential     he     employed     French — as 


servants  were  present.  "His  French  was 
always  fluent,  but  more  or  le.«s  of  a  lit- 
eral tran.slation  from  the  Knglish,  which 
method  he  e.xaggerated  humorously. 
•Je  vais  avoir  un  fils  en  loi',  he  said, 
smiling  gaily  at  me  across  the  table,  de- 
lighted at  my  puzzled  expression.  With 
a  little  more  explanation  1  realized  what 
he  was  suggesting  to  my  befuddled 
brain,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  describe 
a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  so- 
called  'flls  en  loi',  and  how  he  had  talked 
to  him  like  'un  oncle  hollandais'  or 
•Dutch  uncle'!" 

"At   Little  Rock,  Arkansas,   the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State   (I  was  told  of  this 
incident    by   a   Methodist   minister   vsho 
was  present  on  the  occasion),  during  a 
speech   in   which   he   introduced   Colonel 
Roosevelt    to    his   stupendous    audience, 
said :  'We  have  an  unwritten  law  in  the 
Southland  that  when  a  vile  black  wretch 
commits    the    unmentionable    crime,    we 
hang   him   without  judge  or  jury.'    As 
Theodore  Roosevelt  rose  to  make  his  ad- 
dress,  he   turned   to   the   Governor  and 
said:    'Before  1  make  my  address  to  the 
people.  Governor,  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  when  any  man  or  set  of  men  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  inflict 
summary  punishment  on  the  'vile  black 
wretch'  of  whom  you   speak  they   place 
themselves  upon  the  same  base  level  as 
that    .same     "vile    black    wretch.'     The 
stunned  audience,  silent  for  a  moment, 
burst  into  vociferous  applause.    But  the 
Governor   made   no   response  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  interpellation." 

In     his     "An     African     Adventure" 
I  Lane)   Isaac  F.  Marcosson  has  a  story 
of    Cecil    Rhodes    and    his    rival    in    the 
diamond  business,  Barney  Barnato.    He 
arranged  a  meeting  with  Barnato,  who 
confronted  him  with  the  pile  of  diamonds 
that  he  was  about  to  throw  on  the  mar- 
ket.   Rhodes,  so  the  story  goes,  took  him 
by  the  arm  and  said :  "Barney,  have  you 
ever  seen  a  bucketful   of  diamonds?    I 
never  have.   I'll  make  a  proposal.  If  these 
diamonds    will    fill    a    bucket,    I'll    take 
them  all  from  you  at  your  own  price." 
Without  giving  his  rival  time  to  answer, 
Rhodes   swept   the   glittering  heap    into 
a  bucket.     The  stones  did  not  fill  it.     A 
man    at    Kimberley    said    that    Rhodes 
knew  exactly  how  many  diamonds  Bar- 
nato had  and  got  the  nght-sixed  bucket. 
Rhodes    immediately    .strode    from    the 
room,  got  the  time  he  wanted,  and  put 
through  the  deal  which  made  the  name 
DeHeers  synonymous  with  the  diamond 
production,  of    the   world.     One    trifling 
feature    was    the    check    for    twenty-six 
million   dollars  which    Rhodes   gave    for 
some  of  the  Barnato  interests. 

One  does  not  have  to  speak  harshly 
about  "Main  Street"  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  popularity  and  commercial 


success  of  that  book  has  practically  as- 
sured us  of  a  stream  of  long  American 
novels,  steadily  growing  longer,  and 
drearier,  and  duller.  Says  Meredith  Nich- 
olson in  his  essay  on  American  novelists 
in  "The  Man  in  the  Street"  (Scribner), 
"I  .should  bless  the  hand  that  pressed 
upon  me  for  reading  to-night  .so  divert- 
ing a  skit  as  Mr.  Yield's  'The  Inn  of  the 
Silver  Moon.'  I  shall  not  even  pause  to 
argue  with  those  who  are  plucking  at 
my  coat-tails  and  whispering  that  the.se 
are  mere  trifles,  too  frivolous  to  be  men- 
tioned when  the  novel  is  the  regular 
order  of  the  conference.  I  am  looking 
along  the  .shelf  for  Stockton,  the  fanciful 
and  whimsical.  How  pleasant  it  would 
be  to  meet  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine 
again,  or  to  lodge  for  a  day  at  another 
Squirrel  Inn.  And  yet  (O  fame,  thou 
fickle  one!)  when  I  a.sked  a  young  lady 
the  other  day  if  she  knew  Stockton,  she 
replied  with  emphasis  that  she  did  not; 
that  'that  old  quaint  stuff  doesn't  go  any 
more'  "! 

The  life  of  an  eccentric  literan,'  man, 
acquainted  in  his  turn  with  many  queer 
personages,  is  told  in  Thomas  Wright's 
"The  Life  of  John  Payne"  (Unwin),  first 
published  a  year  or  two  ago.     Less  known 
for  his  own  poetry  than  for  his  trans- 
lations of  Villon,  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Boccaccio,  Hafiz.  and  Heine,  his  original 
work  was  highly  and  even  extravagantly 
esteemed,   and   he  is  the   object   of   the 
devotion    of    the    John    Payne    Society, 
which  still  meets  to  study  and  enjoy  his 
work.     Payne  died   February    11,    1916. 
This  biography  is  full  of  references  to 
Swinburne,    Sir    Richard    Burton,   Glad- 
stone   (whom   he  hated — Gladstone   and 
Oscar  Wilde  were,  he  declared,  the  "two 
arch    nuisances   of   the    nineteenth    cen- 
tury"), Arthur  O'Shaughne.ssy,  Rossetti, 
and   Walter  Pater.     Payne  had   strong 
dislikes    for   many    other    writers.      He 
translated  the  "Arabian  Nights"  on  the 
tops  of  London  omnibuses.     Passengers 
must  often  have  g.ized  with  perplexity, 
says  Mr.  Wright,  at  the  foreign-looking, 
near-sighted  man,  raising  now  an  Arabic 
manuscript,  now  a  flim.sy  sheaf  of  fools- 
cap to  his  eyes.     He  would  get  on  the 
omnibus   without   asking   where   it   was 
going,  and  ride  until  they  put  him  off, 
oblivious  of  everj'thing  but  his  own  work. 

A  gay  book,  worth  reading  and  at- 
tractive as  a  gift,  is  W.  L.  George's  "A 
London  Mosaic"  (Stokes).  It  consists 
of  observations  of  places  and  people  in 
London,  as  do  many  of  the  books  of  E.  V. 
Lucas,  but  of  course  differs  from  his  al- 
most as  much  as  a  book  about  New  York 
by  H.  L.  Mencken  would  differ  from  one 
by  Hamilton  Mabie.  The  colored  il- 
lustrations hy  Philippe  Forbes-Robert- 
son are  modified  cubist  drawings  and  are 
amusing  and  appropriate. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Drama 

"Swords,"  "The  Silver 
Fox,"  and  other  Plays 

Swords.  By  Sidney  Howard.  Xational  The- 
atre. 

The  Silver  Fox.  By  Cosmo  Hamilton. 
Adapted  from  Franz  Herczeg.  Maxine 
Elliott's   Theatre. 

The  E.vsiest  W.^y.  B-y  Eugene  Walter.  Ly- 
ceum Theatre. 

The  Hero.  By  Gilbert  Emery.  Belmont  The- 
atre. 

The  Poppy-God.  By  Leon  Gordon.  LeRoy 
demons,  and  Thomas  Grant  Springer. 
Hudson   Theatre. 

T.\Rz.\.\  OK  the  Apes.  By  Edgar  Rice  Bur- 
roughs (the  novelist),  Herbert  Woodgate, 
Arthur  Gibbons,  and  George  Broadhurst. 
Broadhurst  Theatre. 

The  Elton  C.\se.  By  William  Devereux.  The 
Playhouse. 

Two  Blocks  Aw.\y.  By  Aaron  Hoffman. 
George  M.  Cohan  Theatre. 

THE  new  National  Theatre,  conspicuous 
among  buildings  of  its  class  for  the 
dignity  of  its  ornament  and  the  discom- 
fort of  its  seats,  began  its  history  with 
Mr.  Sidney  Howard's  "Swords."  The 
action  starts  at  vespers  and  ends  at 
matins;  its  period  might  be  called  the 
vespers  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  matins 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  The  best  of 
"Swords"  is  Clare  Eames  and  Robert 
Edmond  Jones.  The  author  is  somehow 
inconspicuous,  and  the  leading  man,  Jose 
Ruben,  though  always  conspicuous,  is 
only  here  and  there  significant.  The 
theme  does  not  quite  sustain  either  the 
painter  or  the  actress.  There  are  flushes 
and  pallors  in  Mr.  Jones's  delicate  work 
which  only  half  suit  the  rudeness  of  a 
mediaeval  castle,  and  there  are  tints  and 
shadings  in  Miss  Eames's  picture  which 
adapt  themselves  with  reluctance  to  the 
boyish  candors  of  Mr.  Howard's  unequiv- 
ocating  play. 

The  theme  can  be  packed  into  a  sen- 
tence: a  woman  opens  her  chamber  door 
to  a  hated  lover  that  she  may  open  a 
prison  door  for  her  escaping  husband, 
and  then  prevents  defilement  by  homi- 
cide. The  theme  is  strong,  trite,  and 
scant;  one  act  would  suffice  for  its  ex- 
position. The  means  by  which  Mr.  How- 
ard expands  one  act  into  four  are 
worth  noting.  Ordinarily  there  is  but 
one  pursuer;  Mr.  Howard  has  two.  Or- 
dinarily there  is  but  one  person  to  be 
saved ;  Mr.  Howard  furnishes  both  a  hus- 
band and  a  son;  he  even  throws  in  a 
friend  for  good  measure.  The  inclusive- 
ness  delights  us.  We  think  of  Charles 
Lamb's  remarks  on  the  widow  with  six 
children  in  a  friend's  poem.  Why  not 
have  nine  children?  It  would  be  just 
half  as  pathetic  again.  What  a  play 
Racine  could  have  made  out  of  "Andro- 
maque"  if  the  wife  had  had  Hector  as 
well  as  Astyanax  to  bargain  for! 

The  strong  places  in  Mr.  Howard's 
work  are   two   passages   in   Act   II   and 


Act  IV,  where  Fiamma,  the  woman,  and 
Canetto,  the  main  pursuer,  probe  each 
other,  look — morally  speaking — into  each 
other's  eyes.  The  consent  of  Fiamma 
in  the  last  act  is  impressive,  is  almost 
original,  because  it  is  large,  tranquil, 
and  advised.  Situation  has  passed  into 
psychology.  Mr.  Ruben  himself  feels  the 
incitement  of  the  change,  and  his  Ca- 
netto at  this  crucial  point  is  excellent. 
But  when  Fiamma  stabs  the  invader  we 
are  disappointed;  situation  once  more 
has  the  upper  hand.  Not  that  we  blame 
Fiamma  for  the  stab;  there  is  no  form 
of  perfidy  or  violence  to  which  her  sit- 
uation would  not  offer  an  excuse.  But 
we,  as  spectators,  are  not  looking  for 
the  excusable;  we  are  looking  for  the 
interesting,  and  the  stab  is  dull.  That 
is  anybody's  expedient;  poor  La  Tosca 
did  as  much.  The  intei-val  between  Fi- 
amma and  La  Tosca  is  obliterated  by 
that  act,  and  that  interval  is  valuable 
to  us.  Apparently  it  is  not  valuable  to 
Mr.  Howard.  We  should  like  for  once 
to  see  the  woman,  the  pure  woman,  whose 
person  was  less  inviolable  than  her  word, 
the  woman  who  would  "see  it  through." 
Miss  Eames's  Fiamma  would  have  seen 
it  through;  that  is  the  difference  be- 
tween her  Fiamma  and  Mr.  Howard's; 
and  it  is  this  difference  between  the 
two  Fiammas  that  is  the  crack  or  fissure 
in  the  play.  There  is  the  play,  and  there 
is  Miss  Eames's  fine  study ;  they  are  dis- 
tinct things;  the  second  has  alighted 
upon  the  first. 

Miss  Eames's  Fiamma  is  a  woman  for 
whose  active,  conscious  life  the  supreme 
things  are  the  pieties  and  regularities — 
wifehood,  motherhood,  religion,  charity; 
but  there  rests  in  her,  unseen  by  others 
and  unguessed  by  herself,  a  thirst  for 
the  remote  and  the  unexpected,  a  re- 
bound to  the  impact  of  adventure,  a  se- 
curity, an  obscure  relish,  in  danger,  like 
that  of  the  petrel  in  the  storm  or  the 
fireman  on  the  trembling  ladder.  Some- 
thing in  her — not  the  whole  of  her  by 
any  means — is  at  home,  is  at  ease,  in 
these  dangers,  infamies,  and  perturba- 
tions. "Let  be  what  will,"  cries  the  re- 
leased pagan  in  her,  to  which  the  con- 
scious Christian  in  her  adds  the  instan- 
taneous corrective,  "under  the  eyes  of 
God."  Such  a  character  needs  play, 
needs  room,  and  this  drama  can  not  give 
it  room  or  play.  The  situation  is  a  vise 
in  the  mechanic's  sense,  and  the  per- 
formance is  a  fluctuant  contest  between 
Miss  Eames's  power  and  its  resistance. 

If  I  were  asked  for  my  notion  of  the 
enjoyable  in  a  play,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  answer :  a  drawing-room  comedy,  with 
an  immovable  setting,  in  which  the  char- 
acter.s,  reduced  to  five,  should  be  a  cler- 
gyman's daughter,  a  popular  novelist,  a 
novelist's  wife,  a  soldier-poet,  and  a  fly- 
ing man,  and  in  which  leading  parts 
should  be  taken  by  William  Faversham, 
Lawrence  Grossmith,  and  Violet  Kemble 


Cooper.  That  is  the  description  of  "The 
Silver  Fox,"  and  title  and  playbill  be- 
tween them  aroused  hopes  of  mingled 
delicacy  and  astuteness,  of  a  something 
at  once  silvery  and — in  a  happy  sense — 
vulpine.  Well,  the  actualities  in  "The 
Silver  Fox"  can  be  readily  summarized. 
Woman,  husband,  two  lovers :  the  woman 
compromises  herself  in  appearance  with 
the  second  lover,  in  order  that,  having 
obtained  a  divorce  from  the  husband, 
she  may  marry  the  first.  Of  this  bald, 
blunt  tale  something  might  be  made  if 
the  motives  and  the  participants  were 
delicate.  But  the  delicacy  in  four  out  of 
five  characters  at  least  reaches  no  fur- 
ther than  the  dress  and  manners;  at 
heart  they  are  simply  Hodge  and  Joan. 
There  are  some  very  good  things  in  the 
dialogue,  which  are  the  better  for  not 
being  incessant,  and  for  not  being 
mounted  for  inspection  like  brilliants  in 
a  shop-window;  and  there  is  one  excel- 
lently comic  scene  in  which  the  husband 
turns  upon  the  first  lover  and  reproaches 
him  with  not  having  forestalled'  the  sec- 
ond in  the  capture  of  the  affections  of 
the  wife.  But  the  play  drags,  and  a 
sub-plot  of  glaring  irrelevancy  does  little 
to  accelerate  its  motion. 

Mr.  Grossmith  as  the  novelist-husband 
is  happy  in  one  of  those  characteris- 
tically English  parts  in  which  the  good 
sense  of  a  man's  social  class  qualifies  his 
fatuity  as  an  individual.  Miss  Cooper's 
acting  was  a  curious  union  of  something 
desiccated  and  aerated,  some  imponder- 
able social  essence,  with  an  infusion  of 
the  jocular  and  the  comradely;  it  was 
quite  sufficiently  clever,  but  it  starved 
a  play  that  called  for  nourishment.  Mr. 
Faversham  contributed  to  the  entertain- 
ment his  person  and  his  name.  Miss. 
Vivienne  Osborne  and  Mr.  Ian  Keith 
were  good  in  secondary  parts. 

Mr.  Belasco's  eight-week  revival  of 
"The  Easiest  Way,"  at  the  Lyceum  The- 
atre, requires  no  extended  comment  in 
this  place.  Mr.  Walter's  play  is  unlovely; 
it  is  artistically  unscrupulous;  alter- 
nately brutal  and  sentimental,  when  lit- 
erary conscience  and  interest  divide,  it 
follows  the  easiest  way  no  less  inevitably 
than  its  heroine.  But  when  this  has 
been  duly  said,  the  just  critic  will  not 
fail  to  add  that  in  this  drama  something 
has  been  done.  An  important  type  of 
character  has  been  seized,  judged,  and 
bodied  forth,  though  not  individualized, 
in  Laura  Murdock.  Under  all  its  super- 
ficial falsities  the  play  is  sincere;  under 
all  its  license  it  is  profoundly  moral. 
IMiss  Frances  Starr,  in  her  old  part  of 
Laura  Murdock,  heads  an  able  cast. 

"The  Hero,"  briefly  seen  in  special 
matinees  five  months  ago,  was  revived 
last  week  at  the  Belmont  Theatre.  An 
estimate  of  this  play  can  be  found  in 
The  Weekly  Review  for  JIarch  30,  1921. 
The  drama  is  steadily  interesting  and 
intermittently  true.    It  contains  in  Os- 
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wald  Lane  a  stronjj  stage  character,  and 
in  Andrew  Lane  a  strongly  drawn  hu- 
man being.  In  the  hard  bargain  which 
the  stage  drives  with  every  truth-teller 
Mr.  Emery  has  yielded  much,  but  he 
ha.<  kept  something.  There  is  much  ex- 
cess and  some  caricature,  but  human 
nature  and  Mr.  Emery  may  both  take 
credit  for  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
lavished  his  e.xaggeration  on  his  scoun- 
drel and  kept  his  moderation  and  pre- 
cision for  the  honest  man.  The  acting 
was  really  good.  I  was  freshly  struck 
by  the  meriLs  of  Mr.  Robert  Ames  in 
the  part  of  Oswald  Lane;  my  memory 
had  scarcely  done  him  justice.  When 
Mr.  Richard  Bennett  came  on  as  Andrew 
Lane,  my  thoughts  turned  regretfully 
toward  Mr.  Grant  Mitchell,  who  in  the 
original  matinees  had  lined  and  quilted 
that  part  with  a  quiet  exuberance,  a 
cosy  self-content  and  inward  gusto 
which  I  missed  in  the  more  restless  and 
angular  performance  of  Mr.  Bennett. 
It  argues  much  for  the  sincerity  and 
single-hf  artedness  of  Mr.  Bennett's  act- 
ing that  that  regret  should  have  steadily 
diminished,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  last 
curtain  should  have  practically  disap- 
peared. 

"The  Poppy-God"  is  sensational  patch- 
work— Chinese  and  Americans  in  San 
Francisco,  opium  and  alcohol,  hymns  in 
saloons,  and  jubilation  over  war.  Some 
of  the  patches  are  rather  attractive; 
there  is  an  entire  first  act  in  which  an 
Oriental  suavity  of  manner  is  skilfully 
opposed  to  an  Occidental  brutishness  of 
motive,  and  there  is  a  happy  assemblage 
of  whimsicalities  around  the  table  in 
the  saloon  scene  in  which  the  motley 
becomes  the  servant  of  the  grotesque. 

"The  Elton  Ca.«e,"  at  the  Playhouse, 
is  a  version  of  the  Ehvell  case.  It  is  a 
drama  of  the  playing-card  and  the  latch- 
key, and  its  only  novelty  as  a  play  is 
the  mysterious  paramour  in  high  life 
whose  name  and  face  are  withheld  from 
the  audience,  who  ha.s  not  committed  the 
crime,  but  for  whose  sake  justice  hushes 
the  proceedings  and  shields  the  criminal. 
Justice  is  less  villainous  in  this  conceal- 
ment than  it  might  be,  for  it  has  dis- 
covered the  woman  who  shot  the  gam- 
bler and  convinced  itself  that  she  shot 
him  both  accidenhilly  and  in  self-defense 
— a  somewhat  unusual  combination.  The 
8tor>'  ha.H  just  the  kind  and  degree  of 
ingenuity  which  the  situation  exacts,  but 
logically  it  falls  apart  when  the  deep-laid 
plans  for  the  mystification  of  the  New 
York  police  are  brought  to  nought  by 
the  offender's  prompt  confession.  The 
acting  was  good  in  parts,  but  rather 
piecemeal;  it  lacked  momentum  and  con- 
cert. 

Mr.  Aaron  Hoffman's  "Two  Blocks 
Away"  is  a  three-act  comedy.  In  the 
first  act  Mr.  Barney  Bernard's  acting 
vitalizes  n  lethargic  play;  later  on,  the 
play  deadens  Mr.  Bernard's  acting. 


"Tarzan  of  the  Apes,"  the  straggling 
dramatization  of  a  popular  novel  which 
resists  dramatization  with  all  its  might, 
is  a  shapeless  play  with  pleasant  epi- 
sodes. It  may  content  the  simple-minded, 
and  I  venture  to  think  it  might  interest 
philosophers.  Tarzan,  a  human  infant, 
found  and  reared  by  apes,  is  restored 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  civilization 
and  an  English  peerage.  I  am  sure  that 
Swift,  or  Voltaire,  or  Anatole  France 
would  have  found  the  mere  idea  provo- 
cative. How  neat  is  the  instant  transi- 
tion to  a  peerage — as  if  a  lord  were  a 
middle  term  between  ape  and  man! 
Then  again,  here  is  the  boasted  specific, 
civilization,  and  here  is  the  patient  be- 
fore and  after  taking.     Has  he  profited? 


When  he  passed  from  tree  to  ground, 
did  he  ascend?  Which  of  the  Tarzans 
was  the  ape  and  which  the  man?  In 
forty  theatres  or  more  in  New  York,  six 
nights  in  the  week,  men  ape  each  other; 
in  the  Broadhurst  Theatre  men  are  aping 
apes;  on  the  stairs  after  the  perform- 
ance they  ape  the  apery  of  apes.  The 
fine  thing  about  apehood  is  the  glory 
of  waking  some  day  to  find  yourself  a 
man,  and  the  sad  thing  about  manhood 
ia  the  ignominy  of  waking  to  find  your- 
self an  ape.  Yes,  if  you  can  not  think 
at  all,  or  if  you  can  think  originally,  go 
to  Tarzan;  Tarzan,  for  the  half-wise,  is 
water-gruel;  but  it  is  meat  for  babes  and 
for  philosophers. 

0.  W.  Firkins 


Book  Reviews 


Supph  iiif^  till'  A.  E.  V. 
from  Europe 

A  JovR.VAL  OF  THE  Great  War.  By  Charlcs  G. 
Dawes,  Brigadier-Gcncral  of  Engineers. 
In  two  volumes,  with  charts  and  illustra- 
tions. Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.     ~ 

HOW  General  Dawes  found  time  or 
energy  to  keep  a  journal  while  co- 
ordinating the  supply  system  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  is  a  mystery.  We  are  glad  he 
achieved  the  miracle,  for  his  diary  not 
merely  illumines  the  technical  problem 
of  military  supply,  but  incidentally  casts 
light  on  the  war  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Dawes, 
a  prominent  engineer  and  expert  in  or- 
ganization when  the  war  broke  out,  for- 
got his  fifty-one  years,  and  changed  his 
citizen's  clothes  for  the  uniform  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers.  He 
reached  France  with  his  regiment  by 
September,  1917,  with  the  hope,  pathet- 
ically universal  amonj;  volunteers  of  his 
age  and  sort,  of  prompt  orders  to  the 
trenches.  Meanwhile  he  had  experienced 
that  extraordinary  mental  and  physical 
rejuvenation  which  service  in  the  line 
brought  to  many  middle-aged  enthusi- 
asts. 

It  was  the  luck  that  General  Pershing 
was  a  fellow-townsman  and  old  friend 
of  Colonel  Dswes  which  gave  his  abili- 
ties a  wider  and  more  important  range. 
Nowhere  did  the  American  Commander- 
in-Chief's  genius  show  more  clearly  than 
in  his  vision  of  the  vast  armies  to  be 
transported  and  in  his  understanding 
that  America  could  ship  only  a  fraction 
of  the  necessary  supplies.  To  buy  the 
difference  in  war-stripped  Europe  seemed 
nearly  hopeless.  It  was  precisely  for 
this  that  the  new  volunteer  colonel,  with 
his  maple  leaves  still  untarnished,  was 
appointed  General  Purchasing  Agent. 
The  name  was  a  misnomer,  and  the  po- 
sition apparently  invidious.  The  pur- 
chasing agent  did  not  purchase,  but  lo- 
cated supplies  and  procured  transporta- 


tion for  the  regular  supply  departments. 
His  chief  task  was  to  coordinate  the  buy- 
ing of  the  various  departments,  and  to 
that  end  he  had  the  power  of  veto  over 
the  decisions  of  military  seniors.  It 
was  a  new  authority  that  considerably 
limited  the  power  which  Quartermaster, 
Ordnance,  etc.,  held  under  regulations. 
To  exercise  an  authority  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  service  required,  first,  an 
immediate  demonstration  of  its  useful- 
ness, and,  all  along,  extraordinary  tact. 
Again,  the  function  of  locating  and  pro- 
curing supplies  in  impoverished  France 
and  England  required  the  most  consid- 
erable dealings  with  the  respective  war 
ministries,  and  with  the  generals  in  the 
field.  To  get  supplies  from  unwilling 
neutrals  like  Spain  and  Switzerland 
meant  persistent  diplomatic  pressure,  re- 
inforced when  needful  by  an  embargo  or 
its  threat.  Thus  in  a  few  days  this  vol- 
unteer colonel  was  dealing  virtually  as 
a  plenipotentiary  with  ministries,  high 
commands,  and  even  nations.  In  all 
these  negotiations  Colonel  Dawes  found 
his  low  rank,  civilian  point  of  view,  and 
even  ignorance  of  French  so  many  ad- 
vantages. The  last  deficiency  kept  him 
to  the  point  while  dealing  through  an 
interpreter  and  spared  him  from  consid- 
ering mere  obiter  dicta  of  the  discussion. 
Within  a  few  weeks  Colonel  Dawes 
had  got  the  necessar>-  coal  from  Kng- 
land,  had  released  much  American  lake 
shipping  for  winter  service  on  the  At- 
lantic, had  found  railroad  supplies  in 
the  unlikeliest  quarters,  and  had  bor- 
rowed six  hundred  idle  Belgian  locomo- 
tives. It  was  an  achievement  that  built 
up  authority,  and  there  was  relatively 
little  friction  with  the  regular  supply 
staffs.  General  Dawes  believes  that  such 
an  organization — an  arbitrating  and  co- 
ordinating power  working  with  and 
through  the  regular  departments — is 
ideal.  We  commend  to  experts  on  these 
matters  his  extended  memorandum  on 
principles  of  military  supply. 
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The  necessity  for  such  coordination 
shows  plainly  in  the  tonnage  figures.  The 
A.  E.  F.  bought  more  than  two  tons  in 
Europe  for  one  shipped  from  America. 
The  figures  from  June,  1917,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918,  are  4,826,516  tons  from 
America  and  something  considerably 
over  8,300,000  tons  from  Europe.  Such 
statistics  are  an  eloquent  measure  of  our 
military  unpreparedness  and  of  the  en- 
ergy exercised  by  General  Pershing  in 
Europe. 

After  the  disasters  of  March,  1918, 
Colonel  Dawes  urgently  recommended  the 
unification  of  Allied  Supply.  This  was 
accomplished  before  summer  in  the  form 
of  a  Military  Board  of  Allied  Supply, 
working  by  unanimous  consent  and  con- 
sisting of  Colonel  Dawes  with  a  French 
and  a  British  colleague  of  like  rank. 
Again,  we  had  the  strange  spectacle  of 
three  colonels  whose  unanimous  opinion 
practically  dictated  to  major-generals 
and  war  ministries  what  supplies  they 
might  or  might  not  have.  It  was  only 
through  the  influence  of  such  a  body, 
however,  that  the  French  and  English, 
as  our  battle  wavered  in  the  Argonne, 
generously  stripped  their  own  batteries 
of  artillery  horses,  and  it  was  only  to 
such  a  body  that  Italy  could  present  her 
modest  request  for  the  feeding  of  her 
million  Austrian  prisoners  of  war. 

The  second  volume  of  this  remarkable 
work  is  given  up  to  official  correspond- 
ence and  orders,  which  make  up  an  es- 
sential source  book  on  the  subject  of 
army  supply.  The  journal,  which  occu- 
pies the  first  volume,  often  transcends 
its  regular  theme.  General  Dawes  had 
the  confidence  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  we  have  in  this  journal  per- 
haps the  finest  picture  of  that  cool,  and 
just,  and  resolute  intelligence  which  did 
so  much  to  win  the  war.  There  is  much 
inside  information  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other, and  many  picturesque  incidents 
and  personal  estimates.  There  is  a  strain 
of  philosophy  of  affairs  which  is  in  itself 
notable.  For  example,  the  way  to  do 
business  most  effectively  with  superior 
associates  is  to  precipitate  the  contest 
of  minds  and  wills,  and  not  to  approach 
the  apparent  impasse  gradually. 

If  the  diflfercncc  between  conferees  is  vital 
and  important  enough  [writes  our  author],  it 
will  be  strongly  contested.  A  perception  of 
this  at  the  bcgitniing  of  a  conference  and  a 
courageous  meeting  of  the  situation  creates 
rough  sailing  for  a  time,  but  steadily  smoother 
until  the  end,  whereas  weak  men,  or  vain  or 
conventional  men.  or  even  strong  men  at  times, 
by  over-politeness,  by  over-deference  to  a  non- 
essential environment  or  strange  and  dignified 
surroundings,  carefully  avoid  rutfling  the 
waters  at  first  only  to  ride  later  into  the  inevi- 
table storm.  In  such  cases  all  leave  the  con- 
ference annoyed,  some  by  the  decision  and 
some  by  the  others.  In  a  common  cause  and 
a  common  emergency  men  should  come  out  of 
a  conference  not  only  with  a  decision,  but  as 
friends.  Among  sincere  and  honest  men  in 
an  emergency  involving  the  common  interest. 
the  quicker  disagreeable  truth  involved   in  de- 


cision is  met,  the  surer  will  be  an  honest  and 

(luick  settlement  of  respective  duty. 

General  Daw'es  adds  that  the  counsel  is 
not  for  common  men  or  small  affairs. 
"In  the  above  I  am  not  speaking  of  ordi- 
nary conferences  among  ordinary  men, 
but  of  vital  conferences  upon  which  hang 
great  events." 

While  this  journal  throughout  is  in- 
teresting to  any  intelligent  reader,  both 
for  its  subject  matter  and  as  an  expres- 
sion of  a  fine  and  rich  personality,  we 
could  wish  for  a  condensed  edition  em- 
phasizing incidental  features  and  pic- 
tures, which  the  future  historian  may 
regard  as  equally  important  with  the 
main  theme  of  army  supply.  As  it  is, 
few  war  books  offer  so  many  plums  for 
so  many  sorts  of  Jack  Horners. 

More  or  Less  Americans 

St.-\sh  of  the  Marsh  Couxtrv.  By  Harold 
Waldo.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

The  Baxd-W.\gox.  A  Political  Novel  of 
Middle  America.  By  Franklin  E.  Ells- 
worth. Philadelphia  :  Dorrance  and  Com- 
pany. 

Erik  Dorx.  By  Ben  Hecht.  New  York:  G. 
P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

RECENT  fiction  reflects  unmistakably 
a  changed  American  attitude  towards 
the  newest  Americans.  We  native-born 
citizens  find  it  less  easy  to  dispose  of  our 
foreign-born  fellow-citizens  as  frogs,  or 
wops,  or  even  sheenies.  It  is  dawning 
on  us  that  America  is  not  so  much  a 
melting-pot  as  a  mixing-bowl;  that  these 
strange  peoples  do  not  come  here  merely 
to  be  melted  down  and  cast  in  a  mold; 
but  are  new  ingredients,  or,  at  least, 
fresh  flavors  for  the  national  porridge. 
If  the  Yankee  type  still  serves  as  chief 
basis  or  "stock"  in  the  culinary  sense,  the 
less  said  about  it  the  better.  Nobody 
loves  the  Puritan  any  more.  .  .  .  Cer- 
tainly our  midland  novels  of  the  past 
few  years  (which  is  to  say  our  best 
novels  of  the  period)  have  dealt  more 
and  more  explicitly  with  emergent 
America,  with  the  spectacle  of  alien 
types  modifying  the  native  type  in  the 
very  process  of  "assimilation."  Miss 
Gather's  "My  Antonia"  is  a  high  in- 
stance. And  what  she  has  done  for  the 
Bohemian  character  and  color  others 
have  done  for  the  Scandinavian,  the  Slav, 
and  the  Jew;  as  the  author  of  "Stash 
of  the  Marsh  Country"  now  does  it  for 
the  Pole.  The  publisher  is  justified  in 
pronouncing  this  "a  first  novel  of  singu- 
lar brilliance."  Brilliance  is  its  merit 
and  its  defect.  The  style,  both  elliptic 
and  exuberant,  allures  and  repels.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  the  performer  isn't 
thinking  about  it,  as  style.  "With  a  soft 
shattering  rustle  the  dark  lake  lapped 
the  causeway,  where  his  horse's  hoofs 
ran  drumming."  The  method  is  episodic 
and  almost  studiedly  formless;  there  are 
nine   "books"   of   four   or   five   chapters 


each.  The  action  is  slight  and  complete 
as  that  of  "My  Antonia."  We  get  what 
the  author  meant  to  give  us,  an  amazing 
intimacy  with  the  Polish  boy  who  be- 
comes Stash,  the  American  man,  and 
Cyes,  this  is  a  romance)  really  first  "finds 
himself"  in  the  moment  of  devoting  him- 
self to  the  service  of  an  ideal.  He  is 
none  the  less  material  for  a  sturdy  Amer- 
icanism because  a  Marika  of  his  own 
people,  not  beautiful  Rose  Maddon,  is  his 
born  mate.  Not  easily  to  be  forgotten, 
either,  is  one  intimate  vision  of  Stash's 
people  as  a  whole — so  passionate,  so 
high-flavored,  so  generous. 

As  a  story  of  Minnesota  politics,  "The 
Band-Wagon"  deals  with  a  racial  com- 
pound already  pretty  thoroughly  estab- 
lished and  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
Wheels  within  wheels  continue  to  turn, 
as  in  Jake  Torkelson's  feeling  of  supe- 
riority, as  a  Gulbransdelener,  "over  the 
many  who  had  come  from  Bergen  and 
the  Bergens-Fjord  countries,  over  these 
intermixtures  of  Norsk  and  Svenske 
from  Bergen  and  Smaaland — and  espe- 
cially the  'Fiske  Strils.'  "  There  is  also 
the  distinction  between  Jake's  German- 
born  and  German-natured  neighbors, 
with  their  reluctance  to  identify  them- 
selves with  us,  and  Jake's  own  eager 
adoption  of  "every  American  ideal."  But 
clearly  this  Minnesota  "of  the  Band- 
Wagon"  is  a  social  and  political  America 
in  little,  infused  with  American  ideals 
and  dominated  by  an  American  political 
mechanism  of  the  most  finished  and  cor- 
rupt type.  The  book,  it  seems,  must  be 
largely  autobiographical.  The  author, 
Congressman  Ellsworth,  has  lived 
through  at  least  the  political  career  of 
his  hero,  Treman  Treadwill;  and  the  ded- 
ication hints  at  an  identification  of  the 
heroine  with   some  one  in   real  life. 

This  book  has  the  crudity  of  an  ama- 
teur performance.  Its  continued  use  of 
italics  is  fairly  distressing.  But  often 
there  is  a  compensating  freshness  about 
the  fiction  of  an  unprofessional  writer, 
and  we  feel  it  here.  A  novel  of  politics 
by  a  politician  has  possibilities  which 
a  novel  of  politics  by  a  story-teller  does 
not  share.  Some  of  these  are  realized 
in  this  book.  It  is  not  a  bad  story,  as 
a  story.  And  it  is  an  earnest  plea  for 
honesty  and  patriotism  in  politics.  If 
in  the  end  it  appears  to  leave  us  nothing 
better  than  a  choice  of  band-wagons, 
the  basis  of  choice  has  at  least  been  set 
down. 

"Erik  Dorn"  is  a  book  of  mockery  and 
pessimism.  It  does  not  deign  to  pro- 
test after  the  "radical"  fashion;  it  of- 
fers no  propaganda  or  theory  of  living. 
What's  the  use?  Who  cares?  Nothing 
means  anything  except  sex — and  that, 
after  all,  is  only  the  tawdriest  mockery 
of  all.  The  foreign-named  hero  of  the 
story  is  presented  as  the  natural  dweller 
in  the  great  American  city,  a  natural 
editor  of  an  American  newspaper,  and 
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a  person  without  real  allegiance  to  any 
land,  faith,  or  race.  These  pages  are 
full  of  brilliant  and  savage  satire  upon 
the  American  scene  and  upon  human  na- 
ture in  general.  It  refrains  from  the 
fatal  errors  of  belief,  and  love,  and  im- 
agination. It  is  the  voice  of  the  sub- 
limated sophomore  who  leads  one  wing 
of  current  letters  in  every  age.  Mr.  H. 
L.  Mencken  hearkens  to  it  with  enthu- 
siasm. H.  W.  BOYNTON 

Surgery  in  tho  Sixteenth 
Century 

Life  and  Times  of  Amuroisf.  Pari:.  1510-1590. 
Rv  Francis  R.  Packard.  M.D..  Editor  of 
"Annals  c.f  Medical  Histor>-."  New  York : 
P.iul  n.  HocIkt. 

1  DRESSED  him,  and  God  cured  him" ; 
such  is  the  modest  entry  repeatedly 
recorded  by  one  of  the  most  interesting 
forerunners  of  modern  surgery.  Am- 
broise  Pare,  like  .so  many  men  in  the 
American  Civil  War  or  in  the  recent 
World  War.  found  his  opportunity  for 
experience  in  surger>-  and  for  service  to 
his  fellow-men  in  the  long  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  between  Catholic  and 
Huguenot.  Being  of  a  kindly,  sociable 
nature  and  of  shrewd  insight,  he  rose 
rapidly  in  the  world  through  the  ranks 
of  the  barber-surgeons  and  surgeons 
proper  until  he  became  First  Surgeon  to 
four  kings  of  France. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  general 
medicine  for  the  surgical  practitioner. 
Pare  dared  to  overstep  the  sharp  line 
which  had  hitherto  divided  the  jealous 
guild  of  the  physicians  from  that  of  the 
surgeons.  This  fact,  together  with  his 
personal  successes,  aroused  such  enmity 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  that  the  latter 
tried  by  legal  means,  but  unsuccessfully, 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  works 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  results  of  his 
experience.  He  had  also  aroused  wrath 
by  writing  in  popular  French  instead  of 
in  learned  Latin,  just  as  Thomasius  a 
century  and  a  half  later  caused  an  up- 
roar in  Germany  by  giving  his  lectures 
on  law  in  the  language  of  the  people  in- 
stead of  the  traditional  Latin.  In  de- 
fen.He  of  his  works  Pare  wrote  the  quaint 
and  often  humorous  "Apolog>-  and 
Treatise  of  Voyages  Made  into  Divers 
Places."  In  this  he  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  the  rough  sieges  and  assaults,  the 
brutal  fighting  and  sports,  the  crude  sur- 
gery-, and  the  medical  superstitions  which 
he  saw  in  sixteenth-century  France.  It  is 
this  interesting  work  which  Dr.  Packard 
has  translated  and  furnished  with  two 
large  maps  of  Paris  and  many  excellent 
plates  illustrating  .science  and  warfare  in 
Park's  day.  He  has  prefaced  it  with  a 
good  sketch  of  Park's  life  and  of  his  con- 
tributions to  medical  knowledge. 

Of    Pare's    innovations    perhaps    the 


most  valuable  were  his  use  of  the  ligature 
instead  of  cauterization  for  preventing 
hemorrhage  at  amputation,  and  the 
abandonment  of  boiling  oil  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gunshot  wouiuls.  Like  others  of 
his  day,  he  had  at  fust  used  boiling  oil, 
supposing  it  necessary  to  destroy  the 
poison  which  powder  was  believed  to 
leave  in  wounds;  but  on  one  occasion, 
after  a  big  battle,  when  he  had  to  treat 
so  many  that  his  oil  gave  out,  he  says, 
"I  was  constrained  to  apply  in  its  place 
a  digestive  made  of  yolks  of  eggs,  oil  of 
roses,  and  turpentine.  That  night  I  could 
not  sleep  at  my  ease,  fearing  that  by  lack 
of  cauterization  I  would  find  the  wounded 
upon  whom  I  had  not  used  the  burning 
oil  dead  from  the  poison.  I  raised  my- 
self very  early  to  visit  them,  when  be- 
yond my  hope  I  found  that  those  to  whom 
1  had  applied  the  digestive  medicament 
feeling  but  little  pain,  their  wounds 
neither  swollen  nor  inflamed,  and  having 
slept  through  the  night.  The  others  to 
whom  I  had  applied  the  burning  oil  were 
feverish,  with  much  pain  and  swelling 
about  their  wounds.  Then  I  determined 
never  again  to  burn  thus  so  cruelly  the 
poor  wounded  by  arquebuses."  Pare 
did  for  surgery  what  his  great  contem- 
porary Vesalius  did  for  anatomy,  and 
what,  intermixed  with  lamentable  char- 
latanry, his  other  contemporarj',  Para- 
celsus, tried  to  do  for  medicine. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 

The  Quahtications  of  a 
Critic 

Sainte-Bevve's  Critical  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice .^fter  1849.  By  Lander  MacClintock, 
Chicago:  The  University  of  •Chicago  Press. 

IN  his  treatment  of  Sainte-Beuve's  crit- 
cal  activity  during  his  most  mature 
period,  Mr.  MacClintock  has  the  advan- 
tage of  an  attractive  subject.  He  has 
applied  to  Sainte-Beuve  his  own  method, 
that  of  significant  quotation.  The  copi- 
ous extracts  (marred,  unfortunately,  by 
more  than  the  permissible  number  of  mis- 
prints) on  the  various  qualifications  of 
the  critic  according  to  Sainte-Beuve 
should  be  of  service  to  those  who  wish 
to  get  their  bearings  in  the  present  con- 
fusion of  critical  standards.  Certain 
writers  of  late  in  both  Paris  and  London 
have  been  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
Sainte-Beuve.  They  are  very  far  from 
agreeing  with  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
grants  to  Sainte-Beuve  a  preeminence  in 
literary  criticism  of  the  same  order  as 
that  of  Homer  in  poetry.  They  are  re- 
newing the  charge  brought  against 
Sainte-Beuve  by  Othenin  d'Haussonville 
that  he  is  getting  too  far  away  from 
Quintilian:  that  he  is  sacrificing,  in  other 
words,  what  is  specifically  literary  in  crit- 
icism— namely,  the  study  of  the  work  of 
art  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the 
laws  of  its  genre — to  mere  biographical 


irrelevancies  and  at  times  to  mere  gossip. 
Sainte-Beuve  himself  said  in  reply  to  this 
charge:  "I  do  not  renounce  Quintilian,  I 
circumscribe  him."  The  result  of  Mr. 
MacClintock's  investigation  is  to  vindi- 
cate him  from  the  charge  of  insensitive- 
ne.ss  to  the  formal  or  stylistic  virtues. 
In  general  Sainte-Beuve  managed  to  com- 
bine the  new  "open-mindedness,"  the 
great  expansion  of  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy that  marked  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  fairly  definite  standards  of 
judgment.  After  establishing  that 
Sainte-Beuve  was  an  aesthetic  and  judi- 
cial as  well  as  a  .scientific  and  historical 
critic,  Mr.  MacClintock  concludes  that  he 
based  his  final  appraisement  of  a  work 
on  certain  abiding  principles.  "These 
major  criteria  or  abiding  principles  are 
four:  taste,  reality,  tradition,  and  logic 
and  consistency;  to  which  we  add  moral- 
ity as  a  fifth,  though  minor,  one." 

The  passages  that  bear  on  Sainte- 
Beuve's  conception  of  taste  are  especially 
interesting.  According  to  the  extreme 
modernist,  genius  is  merely  a  process 
of  self-expression,  a  spontaneous  unfold- 
ing of  a  native  impulse.  The  critic,  for  his 
part,  is  to  receive  so  fresh  and  sympa- 
thetic an  impression  from  the  self-ex- 
pression of  the  genius  that  when  passed 
through  his  temperament  the  work  of  art 
issues  forth  as  a  fresh  creation.  What 
is  eliminated  is  the  discriminating  and 
selective  element,  the  standard  that  is  set 
above  the  temperament  of  both  critic  and 
creator.  With  the  elimination  of  this 
disciplinan,-  element  genius  and  taste  not 
only  run  together,  but  both  acquire  a  fine 
facility.  As  Mr.  Spingarn  says:  "We  are 
all  geniuses,  we  are  all  possessed  of 
taste."  Sainte-Beuve  recognizes  the  mo- 
dicum of  truth  in  the  modernist  position. 
"There  is,"  he  says,  "in  the  critic  a 
poet."  "Criticism,  as  I  should  like  to 
practise  it,  is  a  perpetual  invention  and 
creation."  But  in  general  Sainte-Beuve 
gets  beyond  mere  gusto;  he  sees  the 
need  of  mediation  between  the  keen  and 
vivid  impression  and  permanent  stand- 
ards of  judgment — a  mediation  that 
seems  to  him  so  difficult  that  he  is  about 
as  much  filled  as  the  older  neo-classical 
critic  with  the  sense  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  elect  in  matters  of  taste.  He 
defines  taste  as  le  choix  net  ct  parfait. 
Nothing  is  rarer  than  good  taste  thus 
understood.  Whole  epochs  have  been 
without  it.  "Complete  good  sense  and 
true  good  taste  among  us  have  never  ex- 
isted together  save  at  a  very  brief  mo- 
ment in  our  literature  and  language." 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  central 
incoherency  in  Sainte-Beuve,  an  unrecon- 
ciled opposition,  as  one  may  say,  between 
the  head  and  the  heart.  His  heart  is 
humanistic,  his  head  is  naturalistic.  The 
standards  that  his  heart  requires  are  not 
only  too  purely  traditional,  they  are  also 
too  passive,  too  much  a  matter  of  his 
sensibility  and  not  sutficiently  a  matter 
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of  his  character  and  will.  Here  if  any- 
where are  the  grounds  for  a  legitimate 
dissatisfaction  with  Sainte-Beuve.  The 
true  driving  power  in  his  work  is  behind 
his  naturalistic  head;  it  leads  straight  to 
the  universal  relativism  of  our  own  day, 
"the  great  confusion"  that  he  himself 
foresaw,  the  impressionism  that  is  now 
sapping  the  foundations  not  merely  of 
literature,  but  of  civilization  itself. 
Sainte-Beuve  can  not  supply  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  active  and  militant  human- 
ism. His  very  conception  of  literature 
seems  at  times  to  favor  the  dilettante. 
Because  pure  literature  is  useless  in  the 
vulgar  sense  and  does  not  serve  "any 
immediate  and  positive  end,"  it  does  not 
follow,  as  he  says,  that  it  is  "only  the 
ornament,  the  flower,  the  immortal  and 
delicate  superfluity  of  life." 

Sainte-Beuve's  failure  to  recognize  that 
literature  may  have  a  masculine  purpose 
of  its  own  quite  distinct  from  the  "im- 
mediate and  positive  end"  of  the  utili- 
tarian is  related  to  his  lack  of  interest 
in  the  drama,  as  such,  to  which  Mr. 
MacClintock  calls  attention.  It  is 
apropos  of  the  drama,  in  fact,  that  Aris- 
totle utters  his  famous  dictum :  The  end 
is  the  chief  thing  of  all.  In  the  absence 
of  deliberate  moral  choices  with  refer- 
ence to  a  definite  standard  one  may  have 
melodrama  or  problem  plays;  one  will 
not  have  great  drama.  Sainte-Beuve's 
failure  here  is  due  to  his  lack  of  ethical 
elevation,  and  this  can  be  traced  in  turn 
to  his  naturalistic  philosophy.  It  was 
Taine  and  not  Sainte-Beuve  who  said 
that  "virtue  and  vice  are  products,  like 
sugar  and  vitriol,"  but  the  trend  towards 
this  type  of  determinism  is  already  so 
marked  in  Sainte-Beuve  that  Taine,  in 
thus  suppressing  moral  responsibility, 
could  look  upon  himself  as  Sainte- 
Beuve's  disciple. 

Anyone  who  feels  the  need  of  stand- 
ards, but  at  the  same  time  wishes  to 
hold  them  in  a  thoroughly  modern  way 
and  not  merely  as  a  traditional  survival, 
will  plainly  have  to  depart  widely  from 
Sainte-Beuve.  If  a  soundly  humanistic 
critic  should  appear  to-day  he  would 
probably  remind  us  less  of  the  Sainte- 
Beuve  of  the  Lundis  than  of  the  youthful 
Boileau.  His  application  of  standards 
would  be  felt  as  something  keen,  crisp 
and  dangerous,  as  an  element  of  con- 
structive satire — satire  "purified,"  as 
Boileau  says  of  his  own,  "by  a  ray  of 
good  sense."  But,  having  granted  all 
this,  we  must  recognize  in  Sainte- 
Beuve's  criticism  such  a  rare  mingling 
of  virtues  as  to  make  it  in  its  own  way 
definitive  and  delectable.  After  all, 
Sainte-Beuve  merits,  up  to  a  certain 
point  at  least,  the  praise  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Clintock gives  him — that  of  being 
"deeply  and  unfailingly  human";  and 
this  is  perhaps  more  than  can  be  said 
of  some  of  his  recent  detractors. 

Irving  Babbitt 
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A  Novel  of  Marriage 

By   CHARLES   G.   NORRIS 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  comments  : 
"Never  has  there  been  presented 
such  a  dispassionate,  keen  and  un- 
sparing study  of  the  institution  of 
marriage." 
$2.00     At  any  bookstore  or  from 
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OF  OCCUPATIONS 

By  FREDERICK  J.  ALLEN 
Harvard  University 

A  selected  critical  bibliography  of 
the  common  occupations  with  spe- 
cific references  for  their  study ;  de- 
signed for  teachers,  parents,  and 
vocational  advisers. 
196  paijcs.    $2.50  at  all  bookshops 
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The  Portraits  of  Dante 

By  FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  Jr. 

Illustrate  J,  Quarto  $3.50 

Professor  Mather,  by  the  scrupulous  use 
of  ttie  measurements  of  Dante's  skull  and 
their  graphic  application  to  the  problem 
of  the  portraits  seems  to  have  put  beyond 
dispute  the  fact  that  the  Palatine  Minia- 
ture is  the  most  authentic  likeness. 
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Lytton  Strachey^s 

"QUEEN  VICTORIA" 

"Here  is   a  delicious   book." — Atlantic   Monthly. 

"\\'ill  rank  among  the  masterpieces." — Christian  Science  Monitor. 

".\  masterpiece  that  will  influence  the  art  of  biography." — London  Times. 

Sih  large  printing.     Illustrated.     $5.00 
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THE  CHARMED  CIRCLE 

A  first  novel  by  EDWARD  ALDEN  JLWELL 

WITH  this  whimsical,  sprightly  and  wholly  delightful  ston-  of  the 
springtime  of  the  world  in  Paris,  is  introduced  a  new  and  sig- 
nificant figure  among  the  younger  American  novelists. 

"The  book,"  says  Wilson  Follet,  "is  as  sunny  as  Sczcutceu  and  as 
subtle  as  The  Age  of  Innocence.  The  story  is  that  of  a  lively  young  Amer- 
ican boy — a  combination  of  imp  and  cherub,  shrewd  and  quixotic  and  in- 
corrigible and  adorable  and  brazen — stranded  with  his  absurd  elderly 
guardian  in  a  Paris  pension.  .  .  .  There  will  be  thousands  to  delight  in 
it,  with  tears  and  chuckles." 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN? 
Naturally  you've  heard  of — 

MIRRORS  OF 
WASHINGTON 

1  ..>  i...-v  .-.  v  ..|-.;..l  and  Gnintry. 
"Delicious  indiscretions"  says  the 
Etvnint]  Post.  A  chucklinK  expose 
of  WashinRlon's  great  political  tig- 
nrrs       ]A    Portraits.     14   Cesarc   Car- 

MIRRORS  OF 
DOWNING  STREET 

Created  no  end  ol  stir  in  Kngland,  a 
furor  here.  World  figures  stripped 
of  tinsel  by  the  famous  "Gentleman 
with  a  duster."     12  Portraits.     $2.50. 

THE  GLASS  OF 
FASHION 

."^nmc  (iintlcman — 

Xlargot  Asquith,  Col.  Rcpington, 
English  smart  society — the  cobwebs 
brushed  aside  revealing  them  in  the 
nuditv    of    their    private    characters. 

s'  I', ;..   •,     -_'  -M 
ERIK  DORN 

BEN  HECHT 

"Hits  you  like  a  streak  of  blinding 
light  in  the  dark — makes  you  gasp  in 
sheer  admiration  at  his  audacity." — 
Harry    Hansen,    of    Chicago    Daih 

X.i.s.    ?2.no. 

PRIVILEGE 

MICHAEL  SADLEIR 

1 '■,;!-  Its  .•iinb"r  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  novelists — liter- 
ature, satisfying  from  every  point  of 
view." — Hamilton  Fvfe  in  Daily  Mail. 
Pub   .Sept.  n.    $200. 

EMINENT    VICTORIANS 

LYTTON  STRACHEY 

Those  who  enjoyed  "Queen  Victoria" 
can  ill  atTr.ril  to  miss  these  searching, 
sparkling  bifgraphiis  of  Florence 
Nightingale.  C'ardmal  Manning,  Dr. 
Arnold  and  Gen.  Gordon.  6  Portraits. 

BOOKS  AND   FOLKS 

EDWARD  M.    TEALL 

\\  t  .vk  ili.it  '•piaks  eloquently,  lov- 
ingly, of  the  art  of  letters — the  whole 
art.  .  .  .  Most  acceptable  literary- 
companion.  .  .  .  Ni«  pretense,  no  pos- 
inif." — OathnH    Trihunf.      SI  7S. 

THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT 

FRANK   TANNENBALM 

It  \..ii  (|i  n't  agree,  you'll  be  interested 
in     '  'if  our  greatest  problem. 

Pr  .in:     "Novel,  interesting, 

THE   HIGH  COST  OF 
STRIKES 

MARiHALL  OLDS 

.\'.t  C'lii'lcmtiiiig  imions,  denying  labor 
none  of  its  rights,  the  aiitbor  an.i' 
the  cost  to  the  country  of  the  p: 
sional   labf.r   Ira'lrr.     $2  '(> 
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AIRS.  HAVELOCK  ELLIS'S  "New 
■J-'J-  Horizon  in  Love  and  Life"  (Mac- 
niillan)  is  jjiven  to  the  world  with  llam- 
injr  introductions  by  Edward  Carpenter 
and  Marguerite  Trai-y.  We  hear  of  her 
"kindled  ."speech,"  her  "vivid  language," 
her  "gem-like  brilliancy;"  as  a  prophet 
.she  is  compared  with  Christ.  It  is  cruel 
to  apply  the  test  of  common  sense  to  a 
book  so  heralded,  and  yet  where  is  such 
a  test  more  needed  than  against  the  con- 
tagion of  hysteria?  The  depressing  fact 
is  that  Mrs.  Ellis's  style  has  indeed  the 
virtue  of  clearness  and  directness,  but 
is  lacking  in  distinction  and  rarely  rises 
above  the  run  of  fair  newspaper  Eng- 
lish, and  that  you  will  find  scarcely  an 
original  idea  in  the  book.  It  is  just  the 
old,  old  radical  outcry:  the  world  is  ter- 
ribly bad  and  is  about  to  become  marvel- 
ously  good.  Mrs.  VAWs  is  obsessed  by 
the  sex-evil  which  has  made  a  purgatory 
of  human  life;  she  has  two  remedies:  a 
novitiate  for  marriage,  and  the  eco- 
nomical independente  of  women;  or 
rather  one  remedy,  for:  "The  new  civili- 
zation hangs  almost  entirely  on  this  eco- 
nomic enfranchisement  of  women,"  and 
trial  marriages  and  salvation  from  pros- 
titution and  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to  will  follow  naturally.  She  fails  to 
make  clear  how  complete  economical  in- 
dependence is  compatible  with  the  bear- 
ing and  rearing  of  children  (an  evil  no 
doubt,  but  apparently  a  necessarj-  evil) ; 
and  she  doesn't  seem  fully  to  understand 
that  fair  words  do  not  cleanse  the  heart 
of  its  passions. 

The  reader's  opinion  of  Henry  Dwight 
Sedg^vick's  "Marcus  Aurelius"  (Yale 
L'niversity  Press)  will  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  what  he  goes  to  the  book  to 
find.  If  he  is  seeking  for  a  penetrating 
study  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  of  which 
Marcus  is  the  most  gracious  exponent, 
he  will  perhaps  be  disappointed.  Mr. 
Sedgwick  does  not  totally  neglect  this 
subject ;  he  has  a  chapter  and  an  appen- 
dix devoted  to  it,  and  in  a  way  the  main 
theme  of  the  book  is  a  certain  aspect 
of  the  stoic  ethos  as  manifested  in  the 
Emperor's  character.  But  he  nowhere 
grapples  closely  with  the  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions  which  make  stoicism 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  tantaliz- 
ing of  all  philosophical  .systems.  Nor  does 
he  attempt  a  minute  account  of  the  Em- 
peror's political  and  military  life  such  as 
one  would  expect  from  the  ordinary  his- 
torian. His  interest  profes.sedly  is  in 
the  man  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  his  char- 
acter, and  in  the  strange  wistful  spirit 
of  religion  which  was  spreading  over  the 
Pagan  world,  and  of  which  the  Emperor 
wiis,  one  might  say,  the  personification. 
To  this  end  Mr.  Sedgwick  translates 
many  of  the  letters  that  passed  between 
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''Clerambault" 

ask   you    to    read   these   quotations: 

CUlC.lCO  TRIBU\E--May  it  be 
translated  into  every-  tongue  and  may 
its  great  message  sink  into  the  hearts 
and  l)ecomc  a  |>art  of  the  convictions 
ul   men  everywhere." 

THE  NATION— W  time  will  come 
when  men  will  marvel  that  any  brain 
could  have  Ix^cn  so  clear  as  to  write  this 
book  between  the  years  1916  and  1920; 
as  I  turn  the  pages.  I  cannot  but  think 
of  the  prophet  on  the  mountain." 

.V./.\-  l-KASCISCO  CALL-'Hanry 
Holt  has  performed  his  highest  duty  as 
a  publisher  in  printing  Clerambault" 
SEW  YORK  SUN-"\\  is,  without 
doubt,  a  moving  book,  and  will  not  be 
without  effect  on  current  thought." 

\E\\'  YORK  TRIBUNE-"Thc  world 
IS  moving  towards  his  main  position." 

At   all  PooksAlcrs,  $2.00 

Henry  Holt  &  Company 

19  West  44th  St.  New  York 
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THE  THIRTEEN   TRAVELLERS 

Hugh  Walpole 

"None  of  the  many  l>ookt  dealing  with  the  evdutinn 
of  the  human  being  during  the  yeart  19141921  hat 
the  subtle  method  and  inaight  of  thi>  one." — Briiiik 
"''-•-*•'.■•■  12.00 

THE  PATH  OFTHE  KING     John  Buchan 

ii'tiiiiiK'  witn  ic'iuiii  r  r.  iii.iiut.  A  »tu«iy  of  the  trant- 
mutation  of  ^cniu^  aiul  n<ibility  from  the  dayi  of  the 
Nurse  Kinftft.  cuIminatinR  in  Abraham  Lincoln — the  Utt 
of  the  kinKS  and  the  founder  of  the  kingdomt  of 
ilcnii>cracy.  $1.90 

SIGHT  UNSEEN  and  THE 

CONFESSION  .^l..l>   Kohcrls  KIncharl 

"\'a5tly  tntnguiriK  a*  Rtonet  and  at  witne»»ri  of  that 
literary  fine»»r  which  hai  become  nynonymou*  with 
the  author's  name." — Ho»t<>n  J  ranscttpt.  "If  oficc 
one  starti  it  ii  difficult  to  lay  it  aside  before  the  fin- 
ish " — I'hiladelphia    J  rdgtr.  $1.7B 
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Marcus  and  Fronto,  his  master  in  rheto- 
ric, and  translates  them  with  notable 
grace;  he  dwells  much  on  the  Emperor's 
inner  life  and  the  moral  influences  that 
surrounded  him,  and  offers  a  well-con- 
ceived apology  for  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  Here  Mr.  Sedgwick  is  at 
home,  and  here  he  writes  with  exquisite 
art  and  fine  sensibility.  It  is  not  often, 
indeed  it  is  exceedingly  rarely,  that  so 
human  a  document  comes  from  an  Ameri- 
can classical  scholar,  and,  even  so,  one 
must  add  that  Mr.  Sedgwick  does  not 
belong  to  the  serried  professional  ranks. 
Possibly  an  austere  critic  might  say  that 
Mr.  Sedgwick's  style  and  manner  are 
mellow  almost  to  softness,  but  mellow- 
ness is  not  so  common  a  virtue  on  this 
side  of  the  water  that  one  should  appre- 
ciate it  lightly.  And  every  page  of  the 
book  is  interesting.  Mr.  Sedgwick  is 
thinking  as  much  of  the  religious  prob- 
lems of  the  twentieth  as  of  the  second 
century;  his  sympathies  are  with  the 
doubting  yet  valiantly  high-minded  soul 
of  the  Roman  stoic  rather  than  with 
the  Christians  who  were  building  up  the 
new  age  of  faith,  and  he  sees  comfort 
for  the  doubting  soul  of  our  own  day  in 
the  record  of  the  sceptic's  spiritual  strug- 
gles and  invincible  sense  of  duty — pos- 
sibly more  comfort  than  is  really  there, 
if  comfort  is  to  be  taken  as  a  word  of 
joy  and  peace.  We  reckon  this  the  best 
piece  of  work  that  Mr.  Sedgwick  has  yet 
accomplished;  it  can  be  read  advantage- 
ously side  by  side  with  the  famous  chap- 
ters on  Marcus  in  Pater's  "Marius  the 
Epicurean." 

"Hospitable  England  in  the  Seven- 
ties" (Houghton  Mifflin)  is  well  named. 
A  young  scion  of  Boston,  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  son  of  the  Dana  who  wrote  "Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast,"  just  out  of 
Harvard,  goes  abroad  with  a  few  letters 
of  introduction  from  his  father  and  from 
Longfellow  (whose  daughter  he  after- 
wards married).  He  presents  his  creden- 
tials, and,  as  if  by  a  magical  "open 
sesame,"  all  the  high  doors  of  the  land 
are  open  to  him.  He  is  at  home  with  Earl 
Russell  (the  Lord  John  of  ancient  days) 
and  his  family;  he  visits  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  at  Inverary  Castle;  he  is  at 
Althorp;  he  is  everywhere.  It  is  really 
an  amazing  record,  now  written  out  for 
our  pleasure  from  the  youthful  traveler's 
journals.  Paris  and  Athens  and  Egypt 
and  other  places  on  the  Continent  come 
into  the  narrative,  but  it  is  the  hos- 
pitality of  England  that  gives  the  book 
its  interest  and  color.  As  literature,  it  is, 
let  us  admit  frankly,  quite  inferior  in 
range  and  significance  to  the  "Journals" 
of  George  Ticknor,  with  which  one  nat- 
urally compares  it,  but  the  record  has  an 
honest  charm  of  its  own,  and  even  some 
political  importance  in  these  days  of 
smouldering  international  jealousies. 


FOUR  ONE  -  ACT  PLAYS 

By  Louis  Beach 

Creations    of    remarkable   power   by    one    whose 
unusual   ability   is   recognized   far  and   wide, 
('ontents:      The    Clod,    Brothers,    Love    Amonn 
the  Lions,  A  Guest  for  Dinner. 

$1.25 

Ten  One  -  Act  Plays 

By  Alice  Gerstenberg 

Wholly  delightful  plays,  including  the  author's 
well-known  Overtones,  which  have  known  un- 
usual success  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

$2.00 


Fifty  Figure  and  Character 
Dances  for  Schools 

By    Elizabeth    Turner   Bell 

A  unique  work  sure  to  prove  invaluable  to  all 
instructors  in  rhythmic  dancing.  One  volume 
contains  detailed  and  lucid  descriptions  of  each 
dance  supplemented  by  copious  photographs 
and  diagrams.  The  second  volume  contains  the 
music  for  each  dance  described  in  the  first. 
Obtainable  only  in  complete  sets. 

2  vol.     $8.00 

BRENTANO'S 


THE 
ENGLISH  BIBLE 

A  Book  of  Selections  from  the 
King  James  Version 

Edited  by 
WILBUR  OWEN  SYPHERD 

FKOFtSSOR  OK    ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY  OF  DELAWARE 

Printed  like  a  Modern  Book  of 
Poetry  and  Prose 

550  Pages  Price,  $3.00 

KELLS 

NEWARK  DELAWARE 


The  Anglo-American 
Future 

By  A.  G.  Gardiner 

Brilliantly  interesting.     Should  be  in  the  luinds 
of   every   American. 

P.  IV.  lyUson  in  IVeekly  Review:  '"In  THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  FUTURE  we  find  an 
ample  wisdom  and  a  calm,  generous  outlook 
which  lift  the  argument  to  the  level  of  a  great 
diplomatic   document."  $1.50 

THOMAS  SELTZER.  5  W.  50th  St..   N.  Y. 


English  to  Americans 

Many  of  us  go  through  life  speaking  incorrectly,  often  to  our 
embarrassment.  Many  of  us  are  hampered  by  a  small  vocab- 
ulary. Here  are  books  that  will  refresh  and  enrich  your  English; 
that  will  make  your  speech  the  live  and  expressive  force  which 
it  should  be. 

Minute-a-Day  English,    E.  H.  Can 

Phrase  Book,  E.  H.  Can 

A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  /.  C  Femald 

English  Grammar  Simplified,  /.  C.  Femald 

Connectives  of  English  Speech,  /.  C.  FernalJ 

Expressive  English,  /.  C.  Femald 

Book  Dept.,  Main  Floor,  Rear,  3Sth  St. 


$1.74 
$L14 
$L34 
.89 
$L74 
$L74 
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EVEN  a  glance  through  our  fall  list  of  authors  de- 
termines that  it  possesses  a  distinction  of  names 
frequently  successful  with  the  reading  public.  Some 
of  these  names  attract  readers  in  a  way  well-nigh  sensa- 
tional: others  have  earned  the  integrity  of  genuine  literary 
skill;  and  others,  of  course,  are  from  that  small  body  of 
authors  called  masters.  We  feel  confident  it  is  a  well- 
balanced  list.  Therefore  we  have  particularized;  and  we 
suggest,  unless  you  file  your  copy  of  The  Weekly  Review 
accessibly,  that  you  clip  this  page  and  place  with  your  Fall 
memoranda. 

Clip  this  Page  for  Your  Fall  Memoranda 


Fall  List  for  1921 

from  Country  Life  Press 


AUTHORS 


Gene  Stratton-Porter 

Kathleen   Norris 

Nalbro   Hartley 

Helen  R.  Martin 

Talcott  Williams 

Eva  Emery  Dye 

C.  N.  &  A.  M.  Williamson 

Sir  Joseph  Pope 

Warrington  Dawson 

Marjorie  Benton  Cooke 

Dot  Allen 

J.  Peter  Jacobsen 

"Elizabeth" 

Sarah  Comstock 

Forrestine  C.  Hooker 

Jane  Harding 

Christopher  Morley 

Julian   Street 

Edna  Ferber 

William   McFee 

Basil  King 

Emory  HoUoway 

I  ,■  •:i'  ;    M'.i'l    ll'hilman) 
Kathleen  Burke 
A.  Lincoln  Lavine 


Will   Levington  Comfort 

Paul  Wilstach 

Arthur  Heming 

Marie  Corelli 

Louis  Joseph  Vance 

Oscar  Levy 

(,Ji/i>i<;  rricderich  Nielsche) 

Gelett  Burgess 

(iiilrt'dut  iiit;    nolcs    frjim    IJ5 

Lyman  Abbot 

William  Allison 

Melville  E.  Stone 

Ralph  Stock 

G.  Lenotre 

(translati'd  h\  Frederic  Lees) 

Cecil  Aldin  " 

John  Gay 

(illustrali-d  by 

C.  Lovat  Frascr) 
John  Milton 
(illustrated  by 

.Irlltur  Rockham) 
Nina  Salaman  (editor) 


SEPTEMBER    29 


C.   N.  &   A.   M.   Williamson 
Thi-   ['.riL;hnn.r         r.l   $1.75 
Marjorie  Benton  Cooke 
Marricl'  ri.-f.  $1.75 

Sir  Joseph  Pope 
Correspondence  of  Sir  John 
Mac  Donald  nrl.  $5 


Warrington  Dawson 
The   Gift  of    Paul   Clarniont 
net.  $1.75 
J.  Peter  Jacobsen 
-Nil-Is    I.vhn'- 
Dot  Allen 
The  .Svrcns 


fi.t.  $2 
.1./.  $1.75 


Horace  Meyer  Kallen 
Zionism  and  World  Politics    net.  $3.50 

OCTOBER  7 


VERA  a 


net. 
.75 


fly  the  author  of  "Elisabeth 
tind  Her  Gerniaii  Garden" 
•inH     other     exeellent     noTetx. 

We  have  announced  this  as  a  novel  that  no  one  else  can 
tell  you  about,  and  that  is  so.  We  can  tell  booksellers, 
however,  that  "Elizabeth"  novels  have  always  been  popular 
and  at  the  same  time  (a  blessing  of  a  kind!)  they  have 
always  been  superbly  written. 


THESE  BOOKS 

HAVE  BEEN 

PUBLISHED 

AUGUST  17 

AUGUST  26 

Gene   Stratton-Porter 

lltr   I'athcr's  Dau^litir 

»et.  $1.75 

Kathleen  Norris 

Till-    I'.clovcd    Woman 

.i.(,  $1.75 

SEPTEMBER  16 

Nalbro  Bartley 

l-.iir  to  .MiddlinR       net.  $1 

Talcott  Williams 
Turkey — .\   W'orUl    Prob- 
lem                         tut,  $3 

Helen  R.  Martin 

The    .M.irriam-  of  Susan 

.1./.  $1.75 
Eva  Emery  Dye 
McLoughlin  and  Old  Ore 

gon                      >i, ;,  $1.75 

I  (.  $7.50 

Young    Heroes    of    Britain    and 
1../,  $1.50 


OCTOBER  14 

((I  l^uhliealion  d-ile  of  n'tiible  names) 
JULIAN  STREET  Mysterious  Japan  net,  $4 

EDNA  FERBER  The  Girls,  a  novel  net.  $1.75 

WILLIAM  McFEE  Harbours  of  Memory  net.  $1.75 

BASIL  KING  The  Conquest  of  Fear  mi,  $2 

WALT  WHITMAN  (editor.  Emory  HoUoway) 

The    Uncollected    Poetry   and   Prose   of   Walt   Whitman 
2  volumes 
KATHLEEN    BURKE 

Belgium 

OCTOBER  21 

CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 
Plum    Pudding    u.  /    $1.75 
How  Christopher  Morley  is  accumulating  a  list  of  his  own! 
We  suppose  there  are  few  other  authors  who  lie  as  close 
to   the   heart   of   booksellers.      Here   is   another   like   "The 
Haunted  Bookshop." 
Will  Levington  Comfort 
This  Man's  World    net.  $1.75 

Louis  Joseph  Vance 

-Mias.    the    I.onc    Wolf 

.1./.  $1.75 


A.  Lincoln  Lavine 

Circuits  of  \'ictory 


net.  $3 


Marie  Corelli 

rill    .Sun  t  I'l.wcr    ti.f,  $1.75 

Arthur  Heming 

The   Drama  of  the   Forests 
ii.J,  $1.75 

Friederich  Nietzche 

(iilitiil  1>\   Oscar  Levy) 

Silcctiil    Letters  of   Friede- 
rich Nietzche         n<-(,$3^ 


PAUL     WILSTACH 
Potomac      Landings  net,  $5 

OCTOBER  28 


Gelett  Burgess 

(anci    12-1    other   famous   au- 

tliorsi 
Mv    Maiden    KfTort       iic-(.  $2 
Melville  E.  Stone 
Fifty  Years  a  Journalist 

"-•'.  $5 
William  Allison 
Alias   Richard  Power 

«.■(,  $1.75 

Cecil  Aldin 

illustrator  of  Old   Inns 

>!<-/.  $7.50 
Limited  autOKraphed  ed..  ?15 
John  Milton  Comus 
Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rack- 
ham,  net,  $5 
Limited,  autographed  ed., 
$15 


''Compare    prices 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

GARDEN  CITY.  N.  Y. 


>> 


Lyman  Abbot 

Sillioiieltcs  of  My  Contem- 
poraries net,  $3 

Ralph  Stock 

1  lie  Cruise  of  the  Dream 
.'-^hij)  ii.f.  $4 

George  Lenotre 

The  Dauphin  (Louis  XVII) 

Translated.  The  Riddle  of 
the  Temple,  by  Frederic 
Less  net,  $3 

John  Gay 

1  lie   HcuRar's  Opera 

llhistraled  by  C.  Lovat 
Frascr  net,  $3,50 

Limited,  autonraphcd  ed.. 
$10 

Nina  Salaman 

Editor  of  .Apples  and  Honcv 
net,  $1.75 
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A  RTICLE  X  is  to  remain  in  the 
League  Covenant,  with  its  mean- 
ing carefully  defined,  if  the  report  of 
the  Amendments  Committee  of  the 
League  Assembly  is  to  be  adopted,  as 
unquestionably  it  will  be.  The  rock 
on  which  the  treaty  project  was  shat- 
tered in  this  country  proves  to  have 
been  an  easily  removable  obstacle, 
and  in  this  fact  Wilsonians  and  anti- 
Wilsonians  alike  may  take,  or  profess 
to  take,  satisfaction.  The  Wilsonian 
may  say — though  Mr.  Wilson  him- 
self never  said  it — that  the  under- 
taking prescribed  by  the  Article  to 
"preserve  as  against  external  aggres- 
sion the  territorial  integrity  and  ex- 
isting political  independence  of  all 
members  of  the  League"  imposed  no 
binding  obligation  (since  that  is  what 
the  Committee  now  declares)  and 
that  therefore  the  resistance  offered 
to  the  Article  had  no  substantial  jus- 
tification ;  the  anti-Wilsonian  may  say 
that  all  that  the  proposed  reserva- 
tions relating  to  Article  X  did  was  to 


declare  this  very  fact  as  the  Com- 
mittee has  now  done,  and  that  there- 
fore Mr.  Wilson's  inflexible  refusal 
to  accept  the  reservations  had,  no 
substantial  justification.  But  the 
man  who  thinks  chiefly  of  the  prac- 
tical effect  which  our  two  years'  par- 
alysis upon  the  treaty  produced  on 
the  condition  of  the  world  can  be 
possessed  only  by  a  feeling  of  mel- 
ancholy as  he  takes  a  backward 
glance  over  the  story.  Just  a  little 
wisdom,  just  a  little  sense  of  the  true 
proportion  of  things,  would  have  en- 
abled Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  dispute,  to  rally  to  his  side  the 
tremendous  sentiment  of  the  country 
in  favor  of  a  speedy  settlement  and 
the  preservation  of  helpful  relations 
between  our  nation  and  those  at 
whose  side  we  had  fought  to  a  vic- 
torious conclusion  the  most  tremend- 
ous war  in  human  annals.  But  he 
persistently  rejected  all  possibilities 
of  compromise,  declaring  that  he  saw 
no  difference  in  turpitude  between 
nullification  and  mild  nullification ;  in 
other  words  he  treated  with  utter 
contempt  that  very  interpretation  of 
Article  X  which  the  League  Com- 
mittee has  now  established.  The  re- 
sult was  what  it  was;  and,  though 
he  plainly  saw  what  it  would  be,  he 
never  lifted  a  finger  to  prevent  it. 

'T'HE  Nonpartisan  League  of  North 
■*■  Dakota  reached  an  economic 
crisis  some  time  ago ;  it  now  faces  a 
political  crisis.  Its  opponents,  known 
as  the  Coalition  party,  to  the  number 
of  over  80,000,  have  signed  a  petition 
for  a  recall  election  to  be  held  on 
October  28,  and  if  successful  it  will 
remove  from  office  Governor  Frazier, 
Attorney  General  Lemke,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  Labor 
Hagan.  Judging  by  the  steadily  de- 
creasing majorities  received  by  these 
officials  in  preceding  elections  and  the 


growing  discontent  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  League  schemes,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Nonpartisan  offi- 
cials will  meet  with  defeat.  Really 
they  deserve  defeat  for  the  half- 
hearted way  in  which  they  have  car- 
ried out  their  experiment  in  social- 
ism. They  should  have  taken  a  lesson 
from  Lenin  and  Trotsky  and  estab- 
lished a  real  dictatorship.  How 
stupid  of  them  to  permit  the  White 
forces  of  counter-revolution  to  hold  a 
recall  election!  If  Governor  Frazier 
were  the  real  thing,  he  would  have 
executed  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
out  of  hand  and  laid  the  blame  on 
Wall  Street  for  having  engineered 
a  plot  to  deprive  the  proletariat  of 
North  Dakota  of  its  Utopia. 

TN  dealing  last  week  with  the  possi- 
sibilities  of  an  Anglo-American 
entente  and  its  bearing  on  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  we  noted  "with 
regret  the  apparent  support  given 
[by  the  British  Government]  to  the 
notorious  Cassell  concession  in 
Kwangtung."  We  now  note  with  re- 
gret that  we  were  guilty  of  a  hasty 
and  probably  unjust  characterization 
of  that  transaction  and  of  the  British 
Government's  connection  with  it. 
The  fact  is  that  we  were  misled  by 
Prof.  John  Dewey's  article  on  the 
Cassell  concessions  which  appeared 
in  the  Neio  Republic  and  were  care- 
less in  not  verifying  his  statements, 
which  a  reading  of  the  concession 
agreement  itself  shows  to  be  full  of 
exaggerations  and  unfounded  sur- 
mises and  conclusions.  The  conces- 
sion, made  in  1920,  granted  to  Major 
Cassell  and  his  associates  (all  reput- 
able business  houses  long  established 
in  the  Orient)  the  exclusive  right  for 
nine  months,  under  certain  conditions 
extended  to  fifteen,  to  prospect  for 
coal  in  specified  districts  adjacent  to 
the  Canton-Hankow  and  the  Canton- 
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Kowloon  railways ;  from  which  there 
are  excepted  properties,  58  in  num- 
ber, rights  to  which  have  already 
been  granted.  During  this  time  the 
concessionaires  may  as  the  result  of 
their  exploration  locate  areas  for  op- 
eration, none  of  which  shall  exceed 
10  square  li  (3  square  miles),  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  mine  coal  in 
such  locations  under  conditions  by 
no  means  unfavorable  to  the  Chinese. 
By  the  agreement  they  are  permitted 
to  use  the  existing  railways  and  to 
build  lines  connectinjr  their  mines 
with  them,  a  reasonable  condition, 
but  one  which  Professor  Dewey  has 
twisted  into  a  sinister  scheme  to 
monopolize  railway  construction  in 
the  province.  From  this  he  draws 
other  still  more  fantastic  conclusions 
as  to  grandiose  British  schemes  in 
Kwangtung.  The  Cassell  concession 
was,  to  be  sure,  obtained  from  a  Gov- 
ernment but  temporarily  in  control  of 
Kwangtung;  was  conditioned  upon 
confirmation  by  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment; and  is  perhaps  unduly  gener- 
ous to  the  concessionaires.  But  to 
read  into  it  a  deep-laid  British  plot  is 
absurd.  It  is  a  keen  business  deal 
that  promii^es  to  open  to  the  indus- 
trial and  shipping  interests  of  Hong 
Kong  and  Canton  much-needed  stores 
of  cheap  coal  that  now  lie  unused. 

COME  300  Armenians,  mostly  wo- 
^  men  and  children,  come  to  join 
relatives,  or  young  women  come  to 
join  fiances,  are  being  held  at  Ellis 
Island  for  deportation.  It  seems  that, 
coming  from  Turkish  territory,  they 
have  Turkish  passports  and  so  are 
technically  Turks  in  the  sense  (or 
non-sense)  of  the  immigration  law. 
The  Turkish  immigrant  quota  has 
been  filled  (mostly  by  Greeks).  The 
only  pa.ssports  available  to  these  refu- 
gees were  Turkish  passports;  for,  ex- 
cept for  what  is  left  of  little  Caucasus 
Armenia,  there  is  no  Armenia,  de- 
spite Allied  promises  and  Sevres  trea- 
ties and  League  Assembly  resolu- 
tions :  perhaps  the  most  disgraceful 
fact  in  world  history.  At  night,  to 
these  refugees  in  their  unspeakable 
misery,  from  the  hollow  bulk  of  Lib- 
erty on  the  neighbor  isle  come  wafted 
fearful  noises,  chants  of  turbaned 
Turks,  shrieks  of  fiendish  mirth,  muf- 


fled groans  of  ravished  women.  No 
wonder  that  not  long  ago  four  young 
Armenian  women,  arriving  in  port 
and  learning  they  must  go  back, 
threw  themselves  overboard.  Presi- 
dent Harding  has  issued  an  order 
suspending  deportation  of  these  300 
pending  investigation.  Of  course, 
Congress  never  intended  any  such 
.stupid  and  inhumane  effects. 

'T'HAT  incorrigible  romanticist,  Wil- 
■■■  Ham  Z.  Foster,  late  of  the  Steel 
strike,  is  giving  his  impressions  of 
Russia  to  that  credulous  part  of  the 
public  which  is  served  by  the  Feder- 
ated Press.  There  isn't  much  the 
matter  with  Sovietdom,  it  appears. 
Of  course  there  is  under-production, 
impaired  transportation,  restricted 
supplies  of  food,  fuel,  and  clothing, 
and  a  few  other  evils  or  misfortunes 
which  can  not  be  overlooked.  But 
all  these  -were  caused  by  the  Allies. 
There  is  also  an  unmistakable  famine 
in  the  Volga  districts,  but  this  was 
caused  primarily  by  "the  ravages  of 
Kolchak's  bandits  two  j-ears  ago  and 
the  severe  crop  failure  last  year," 
along  with  this  year's  drouth  and 
plague  of  locusts.  What  is  amiss 
comes  from  the  Allies  or  from  Na- 
ture, while  from  the  Soviet  rule  flow 
only  blessings.  Of  course  the  Gov- 
ernment, pressed  by  necessitj'  in  de- 
fending itself  against  the  capitalist 
powers,  was  a  bit  rigorous  in  lexying 
upon  the  surplus  food  of  the  peasants. 
But  all  that  was  changed  some  time 
ago  by  the  substitution  of  a  limited 
food  tax,  and  "already  the  results  of 
the  food  tax  are  being  made  evident 
by  a  greatly  increased  area  of  cultiva- 
tion." Here  the  romanticist  might 
have  availed  himself  of  some  figures 
given  by  Kamenev  before  the  recent 
^loscow  conference  of  the  Communist 
party,  showing  the  enormous  shrink- 
age of  the  cultivated  area.  But  what 
are  ofllicial  figures  to  a  romanticist 
anyway? 

"jl/TR.  FOSTER  swings  a  large  brush, 
and  the  pigment  he  uses  is  a 
glossy  white.  Is  there  anything  in 
these  many  documentary  accounts  of 
trade-union  suppression?  All  lies, 
says  Mr.  Foster.  "The  fact  is,"  he 
continues,  "that  the  trade-unions  are 


the  very  foundation  of  the  whole 
Soviet  .structure;  without  their  sup- 
port and  cooperation  it  would  go  to 
smash  in  a  hurry."  And  how  about 
the  many  otficial  reports  regarding 
the  underfeeding  and  lack  of  medical 
care  of  children  in  institutions  and 
the  enormous  increase  of  child  prosti- 
tution? Evidently  Mr.  Foster  never 
heard  of  them.  The  children  he  saw 
in  a  Moscow  pageant  were  physical 
models.  The  boys  "looked  like  ap 
especially  husky  bunch  of  kids"  who 
would  "more  than  average  up  with 
an  equal  number  of  American  boys 
similarly  a.^sembled."  The  Red  Army 
soldier  girls  would  be  a  revelation  to 
Americans  "having  in  mind  their  own 
weak  and  pampered  women."  And 
so  on  and  on.  It  is  an  enchanting 
tale  of  a  lovely  land.  In  spite  of  the 
disillusion  which  pervades  other  radi- 
cal accounts  of  Russia,  Mr.  Foster  is 
still  determined  to  see  just  what  he 
wants  to  see. 

A  POINTED  and  searching  rebuke 
to  the  radical  intellectuals  is 
given  by  Mr.  Victor  S.  Yarros,  radi- 
cal and  lifelong  student  of  labor  prob- 
lems, in  a  recent  number  of  a  labor 
journal.  Few  of  these  restless  and 
opinionated  persons,  he  says,  "have 
ever  seen  the  inside  of  a  factory,  shop, 
mine,  mill,  or  other  industrial  estab- 
lishment. Few  of  them  know  what 
manual  labor  is,  what  the  average 
wage-earner  thinks  or  wants,  and  the 
mental  and  moral  atmosphere  in 
which  such  a  wage-worker  lives  and 
moves.  The  last  thing  to  occur  to 
them  is  the  need  of  honest,  humble, 
unprejudiced  study  of  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  the  toiling  masses." 
Yet.  in  most  cases,  in  inverse  ratio  to 
their  knowledge  and  experience  of 
labor  is  their  opinionated  arrogance. 
They  know  in  their  own  minds  ex- 
actly what  organized  labor  ought  to 
be  and  do.  True,  there  is  ordinarily 
anything  but  unanimity  among  these 
precious  ones,  though  now  and  then 
there  is  a  convergence  toward  some 
dominant  idea.  It  may  be  Bolshev- 
ism, or  one-big-unionism,  or  the 
milder  sort  of  thing  represented  by 
the  Briti.sh  Labor  party.  Anyway  it 
must  be  something  different  from  the 
thing  that  prevails. 
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oAnnouncement 


TO  THE 


Adders  of  The  Weekly  ^view 

^ 

HE  Editors  are  happy  to  announce  that  The  Weekly  Review  has  taken 
over  The  Independent,  a  weekly  journal  which  in  its  seventy-three 
years  of  existence  has  built  up  a  large  and  influential  following  of 
liberal-minded  men  and  women. 

Bec^innino'  with  the  issue  for  October  1,  the  two  journals  will  be  merged,  under 
the  title  of  The  Independent  and  The  Weekly  Review. 

The  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Franklin  and 
Mr.  Fuller,  who  have  been  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  from  its  foundation. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  who  has  for  many  years  been  the  Editor  of  The  Independent, 
will  join  the  staff  as  Consulting  Editor,  in  which  capacity  his  skill  and  experience 
in  connection  with  the  manifold  problems  of  a  weekly  journal  will  be  of  great 
value  in  promoting  that  enlargement  of  the  scope  and  increase  of  the  attractiveness 
of  The  Weeklv  Review  which  the  merger  is  confidently  expected  to  achieve.  Mr. 
Holt  will,  however,  reserve  the  major  part  of  his  time  for  the  pursuance  of  other 
duties  to  which  in  recent  years  he  has  so  ardently  devoted  himself. 

The  Weekly  Review  has  conceived  it  to  be  its  special  mission  to  promote  the 
principles  of  liberal  conservatism.  In  the  two  and  a  half  years  since  its  founda- 
tion it  has  received  abundant  evidence  of  the  influence  which  has  been  exercised 
by  its  discussions  of  the  great  questions  of  the  time,  in  the  fields  of  politics,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts.  Its  readers  have  shown,  in  most  gratifying  measure  and  in 
striking  and  substantial  ways,  their  appreciation  of  the  service  which  it  has  rendered 
to  them,  and  which  in  their  judgment  it  has  rendered  to  the  country. 

With  the  much  larger  audience  which  is  assured  by  the  acquisition  of  The 
Independent,  it  is  the  confident  expectation  of  the  Editors  that  the  extent  of  this 
influence  will  be  greatly  increased.  There  will  be  no  change  of  policy  or  of  stan- 
dards ;  but  there  will  be  an  endeavor  to  introduce  greater  variety  in  the  contents  of 
the  paper,  and  to  make  it  attractive  to  a  wider  constituency. 

It  is  hoped  that  The  Independent  and  The  Weekly  Review  will  find  its  place  as 
an  indispensable  companion  in  an  ever-increasing  number  of  American  homes  as  an 
organ  of  sane  and  constructive  opinion;  at  once  an  unflinching  champion  of  funda- 
mental principles  and  an  advocate  of  genuine  progress;  helping  to  mould  the 
thought  of  youth  and  to  sustain  and  stimulate  those  of  maturer  years  ;  and  supply- 
ing to  the  journalism  of  the  country  an  element  that  will  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  sound  judgments  on  the  great  issues  of  our  age. 
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The  HaihNays  and 
rncinployinent 

W'HILE  economists  and  humani- 
"  tarians  are  urging  the  launch- 
ing of  public  works  as  a  partial 
remedy  for  the  prevailing  serious  un- 
employment, it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they,  and  the  President's  conference 
which  will  assemble  next  week,  will 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  most 
important  "public  works"  that  can 
be  furthered  by  state  authority  is  the 
restoration  of  normal  activity  to  the 
railroad  industries  of  the  country.  It 
may  be  that  the  railroad  situation  is 
one  of  those  "controversial  subjects" 
which  Mr.  Hoover's  recent  notice 
said  would  be  barred  from  discussion 
by  the  Unemployment  Conference. 
Assuredly  there  is  controversy 
enough  over  this  matter,  but  the  facts 
leave  little  serious  ground  for  it. 
Considering  the  extent  to  which  the 
railroads  are  now  creatures  of  public 
authority,  and  that  they  are  virtually 
permanent  undertakings  necessary  to 
the  public  use,  they  may  fairly  be  ac- 
counted public  works  in  a  very  vital 
sense,  though  not  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  phrase.  The  importance 
of  releasing  them  for  the  reduction 
of  unemployment  is  measured  by  the 
fact  that  the  railroad  industry,  using 
that  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  one 
of  the  largest,  and  at  present  perhaps 
the  most  depressed,  in  the  whole 
countr>- — pretty  certainly  responsible 
for  a  greater  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment than  any  other. 

Suspension  or  direct  discharge  of 
employees  by  the  railroads  them- 
.ielve.s  accounts  for  something  like  a 
quarter  of  a  million  idle  workers 
since  last  autumn — workers  who  are 
practically  all  men,  the  majority  of 
them  with  families  or  other  depend- 
ents. This  number  is  about  equal  to 
the  entire  employee  body  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in 
troofl  times.  Back  of  this  ascertain- 
alilf  mass  of  unemployment  is  an- 
other, unknown  but  certainly  large, 
in  the  many  industries — coal,  steel, 
locomotives,  cars,  and  many  smaller 
— whose  sales  to  the  railroads  vary  at 
fiifTerent  times  from  10  per  cent,  to 
as  much  as  90  per  cent,  of  their  pro- 


duction ;  and  in  which  employment  in 
the  past  has  fluctuated  in  pretty  clear 
response  to  railroad  purchases.  Some' 
of  the  larger  companies  commonly 
known  as  railroad  supply  houses  are 
in  a  comfortable  financial  condition, 
owing  to  their  profits  on  manufac- 
tures outside  of  railroad  lines,  but  a 
large  number  of  others  are  in  a  .state 
almost  of  suspended  animation,  be- 
cause they  can  not  get  from  the  rail- 
roads the  aggregate  of  .?.'?50. 000,000 
owing  them  for  supplies  already  furn- 
ished. The  railroads  can  not  pay  the 
money,  first,  becau.se  they  haven't  it; 
and  secondly,  because  the  Federal 
Government,  which  owes  them  more 
than  this  amount,  has  so  far  failed  to 
pay  up.  Not  a  few  of  these  companies 
would  have  been  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy within  the  past  few  months 
but  for  the  extraordinary  situation 
which  would  have  resulted  from  Fed- 
eral courts  winding  up  businesses 
essentially  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  failed  to  pay  its  bills. 

In  the  rail  transportation  world, 
the  cause  of  wide  unemployment,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  is  clearly  under- 
consumption of  the  supplies  and 
labor  that  ordinary  maintenance  of 
the  railroads  requires.  Government 
control  is  admittedly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  present  railroad  troubles.  Gov- 
ernment-fixed wages  and  Govern- 
ment bills  unpaid  have  joined  with  in- 
flated prices  for  materials  to  reduce 
railroad  income  below  the  cost  of 
railroad  living.  Like  an  individual  in 
similar  circumstances,  the  roads  are 
trying  to  pay  their  way  by  wearing 
old  clothes,  letting  teeth  decay,  hair 
go  uncut,  leaks  come  into  the  roof, 
household  goods  wear  out  and  break 
down.  When  the  individual  con- 
sumer does  this,  even  in  part,  busi- 
ness blames  him  for  holding  back, 
and  .scolds  him  for  underconsuming; 
while  economists  discuss  measures 
for  re.storing  to  him  the  financial 
ability  to  increase  his  consumption. 
The  railroads,  as  the  largest  single 
consumer  in  the  country,  may  well  be 
aided  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  is 
clearly  for  the  indu.'^trial  good  of  the 
country  that  they  should  be. 

Restoration  of  consuming  ability 
to  the  railroads  is  in  fact  vastly  more 
imperative  in  principle  than  a  similar 


service  for  the  individual.    The  man 
out  of  work  misses,  perhaps  suff"ers 
by,  the  lack  of  to-day's  pie  or  movie 
show,    by    leaky    boots    and    ragged 
underwear;    but    unless    he    breaks 
down  under  these  privations,  his  chief 
loss  by  ne.vt  week  is  a  psychic  loss. 
His  future    R^elfare  does  not  depend 
on  his  eating  all  the  pie  and  seeing 
all   the  movies   that  he   missed   last 
week.   Not  so  the  railroads.    By  eco- 
nomies they  are  gradually  increasing 
their  earnings  towards  a  point  where 
they  will  be  able  to  pay  their  bills, 
on  a  semi-starvation  basis,  but  their 
economies  are  mainly  the  postponing 
of  necessary  expenditure.   Unlike  the 
individual,  the  loss  to  the  railroads  of 
last    week's    deprivation     is    not    a 
psychic  loss  but  a  material  one  costly 
to  the  welfare  and  menacing  to  the 
safety   of  the   country   as  a   whole. 
Eventually  the  shortage  and  depri- 
vation must  be  made  good,  and  if  the 
present  system  breaks  down  the  bur- 
den will  fall  on  the  Government  it.self . 
This  brings  us  back  again  to  the 
railroads   as   "public   works,"   to   be 
extended  as  a  mitigation  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  is  re- 
sponsible for  them,  either  as  overseer 
or  as  actual  owner  and  operator.    It 
can  not  escape  the  outlay.    Like  the 
railroads    themselves    it    can     only 
postpone   outlay,   with   the  certainty 
of  greater  ultimate  expense  as  the 
result  of  delay.    Under  our  present 
industrial    system,    no    other    public 
service  with  the  exception  of  water 
supply  is  so  vital  as  railroad  transpor- 
tation. Considering  the  inevitableness 
of  the  outlay,  and  the  relief  that  im- 
mediate payment  of  the  Government 
debt  to  the  railroads  will  bring  to  the 
roads,  to  the  allied  industries,  and  to 
the   workers   dependent    upon   them, 
it  might  well  seem  that  the  most  im- 
portant action  open  to  the  Unemploy- 
ment Conference  would  be  an  urgent 
plea  to  Congress  to  pass  the  Railroad 
F\mding    Bill.     This    would    unlock 
credit  to  the  roads  and  to  the  supply 
business,  relea.se  to  other  industries 
bank  credits  now  tied  up,  and,  in  the 
judgment    of   officials    and    business 
men  who  see  the  situation  most  clear- 
ly, would  more  than  any  other  single 
measure  stimulate  industry  and  in- 
crease employment. 
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Words  and  Facts  in 
the   Irish   Controversy 

TT  is  almost  universally  agreed  that 
^  the  great  mass  of  British  opinion 
and  the  great  mass  of  Irish  opinion 
are  at  one  upon  the  substance  of  the 
issue  as  it  has  now  shaped  itself. 
Both  sides  are  ardently  desirous  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  horrors  of  the 
past;  both  sides  are  even  more 
anxious  to  avert  the  far  greater  hor- 
rors which  a  renewed  clash  will  in- 
evitably entail;  and  what  Britain  is 
ready  to  yield  in  substance,  Ireland 
is  ready  to  accept  in  substance.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  natural  for  onlookers 
of  almost  every  shade  of  opinion  to 
bewail  the  awful  misfortune  that 
mere  words  or  forms  should  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement. 

Yet  in  so  far  as  this  view  of  the 
case  involves  any  condemnation  of 
the  British  Prime  Minister  for  his 
attitude  in  the  recent  crucial  stage 
of  his  correspondence  with  de  Valera, 
we  feel  that  it  is  a  profoundly  mis- 
taken view;  and,  further,  we  hold  it 
to  be  highly  important  that  all  intel- 
ligent persons,  whether  their  sym- 
pathies are  with  or  against  Sinn  Fein, 
should  understand  why  it  is  a  mis- 
taken view.  We  have  been  very  far 
from  admiring  the  policy  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  pursued  toward 
Ireland  in  the  past  twelvemonth ;  but 
in  the  present  negotiation  his  course 
has  not  only  been  absolutely  correct, 
but  has  been  dictated  by  the  plain  and 
impressive  reqifirements  of  the  case. 

In  his  letter  of  September  12,  Mr. 
de  Valera  said : 

Our  nation  has  formally  declared  its  inde- 
pendence, and  recognizes  itself  as  a  sovereign 
state.  It  is  only  as  representatives  of  that  state 
and  as  its  chosen  guardians  that  we  have  au- 
thority or  power  to  act  on  behalf  of  our 
people. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  persons  who 
have  no  responsibilities  to  shoulder — 
persons  whose  words  and  acts  will 
alike  be  forgotten  the  day  after  to- 
morrow— to  say  that  Lloyd  George 
might  well  have  allowed  this  to  pass 
as  a  bit  of  verbal  stage-play,  whereby 
de  Valera  and  Sinn  Fein  could  save 
their  face,  for  the  sake  of  the  great 
practical  consummation  which  such 
forbearance  would  have  placed  with- 


in his  reach.  But  in  the  settlement  of 
so  great  an  issue,  whatever  the  temp- 
tation to  hasten  it,  the  need  that  it  be 
solid  is  as  imperious  as  the  need  that 
it  be  made  at  all.  If  it  were  done 
when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
'twere  done  quickly.  Now  if  de 
Valera  did  not  want  Lloyd  George  to 
admit  that  Ireland  is  at  this  present 
moment  a  sovereign  state,  there  wa.-^ 
no  need  of  his  thrusting  the  state- 
ment into  his  letter;  and  if  he  did 
want  Lloyd  George  to  admit  it,  then 
he  necessarily  wanted  him  to  admit 
its  inseparable  consequences.  What 
those  consequences  evidently  are,  the 
British  Prime  Minister  made  per- 
fectly plain  in  his  reply : 

If  we  accepted  a  conference  with  your  dele- 
gates on  the  formal  statement  of  the  claim 
which  you  have  reaffirmed,  it  would  constitute 
an  official  recognition  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment of  the  severance  of  Ireland  from  the 
empire  and  of  its  existence  as  an  independent 
repulilic. 

It  would,  moreover,  entitle  you  to  declare  as 
of  right  acknowledged  by  us  that  in  preference 
to  association  with  the  British  Empire  yon 
would  pursue  closer  association  by  a  treaty 
with  some  other  foreign  power.  There  is  only 
one  answer  possible  to  such  a  claim  as  that. 

In  his  restatement  of  the  case,  in 
reply  to  a  subsequent  telegram  from 
de  Valera,  Lloyd  George  put  the  mat- 
ter even  more  effectively : 

It  would  indeed  entitle  you,  if  you  thought 
fit.  to  make  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  King, 
but  it  would  equally  entitle  you  to  make  no 
treaty  at  all,  to  break  off  the  conference  with 
us  at  any  point,  and  by  the  right  which  we  our- 
selves had  already  recognized  to  negotiate  a 
union  of  Ireland  with  a   foreign  power. 

That  Ireland  has  a  right  to  be  an 
independent  and  sovereign  state  is  a 
proposition  for  which  much  can  be 
said.  But  nothing  whatever  can  be 
said  for  the  proposition  that  if  Eng- 
land is  absolutely  determined  not  to 
permit  this  she  should  nevertheless 
negotiate  with  Ireland  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  state.  She 
might  say  to-day  that  she  was  doing 
this  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  and 
because  everybody  knew  that  behind 
the  form  there  was  no  substance ;  but 
the  moment  that  relations  assumed 
a  new  color  all  this  would  be  ignored 
by  those  whose  purpose  was  served 
by  ignoring  it.  They  would  point  to 
the  record  as  it  stands  written,  and 
all  the  editorial  glosses  that  had  been 
put  upon  it  would  not  avail  to  cancel 
half  a  line.  What  Lloyd  George  has 
firmly  refused  to  squint  at  may  be 


mere  words,  but  they  are  words  of 
immeasurable  potency  for  future 
trouble ;  he  has  looked  them  squarely 
in  the  face,  and  has  done  his  duty  by 
them  as  a  man  and  a  statesman. 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  negotia- 
tion, Mr.  de  Valera  announced  in  ex- 
tremely obstreperous  fashion  that  it 
must  rest  on  realities  and  not  on  fic- 
tions or  "camouflage."    Yet  the  posi- 
tion which  he  has  assumed   in  this 
last  stage  of  the  controversy  rests  on 
the  most  obvious  and  transparent  of 
fictions.    He  has  not  been  saying  to 
Lloyd  George  that  Ireland  will  be  in- 
dependent;  for   he   knows,   and  has 
known  from  the  start,  that  on  this 
basis  no  conference  would  be  possible. 
His  assertion  that  she  is  independent 
in    theory    is    made    with   the   plain 
understanding  that  she  will  not  be  in- 
dependent in  fact.    To  his  mind  this 
bit  of  fiction  may  seem  a  harmless  in- 
dulgence;   to    that    of    the    British 
statesman  it  is  a  fiction  which  may 
give  birth  to  troubles  that  are  any- 
thing but  fictitious.    In  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  Britain  feels  that 
she  can  not,  without  vital  peril  to  her 
existence,  let  Ireland  go;  and  Lloyd 
George  has  honestly  and  unmistak- 
ably said  so.  Short  of  this,  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  go  almost 
any  length  to  satisfy  Ireland's  aspira- 
tions for  self-government ;  and  it  re- 
mains for  de  Valera — or,  better  still, 
the  Irish  people — to  brush  aside  the 
empty  and  dangerous  formula  which 
stands   in   the  way  of  a   settlement 
equally  beneficent  and  equally  honor- 
able to  both  the  islands. 
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China  at  \A'ashington 

TT  was  a  strange  spectacle  that  4,000 
Chinese  presented  one  day  last 
week,  holding  a  meeting  in  front  of 
the  City  Hall  in  New  York  and  parad- 
ing down  Broadway  in  order  to  ex- 
press their  demand  that  South  China 
be  represented  at  the  Washington 
Conference.  To  those  who  know 
China,  it  was  both  inspiring  and 
pathetic.  Nearly  all  the  Chinese  in 
America  are  Cantonese,  and  most  of 
them  are  naturally  followers  of  that 
wily  professional  revolutionist,  Sun 
Yat-sen.  Warmer  in  temperament 
and  more  volatile  than  their  fellow- 
countr>-men  of  the  North,  they  make 
a  strong  appeal  to  liberals  with  their 
professions  of  devotion  to  democracy 
— which  they  do  not  understand — 
and  by  inveighing  against  the  "mili- 
tarism" of  Peking.  What  they  fail 
to  realize  is  that  China  is  not  so  much 
a  participant  in  the  Conference  as  an 
object  of  discussion,  and  that  who 
represents  China  is  of  less  import 
than  that  the  appearance  of  unity  and 
organized  government  be  maintained. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  China 
constitutes  the  chief  problem  of  the 
Conference.  If  there  were  no  China 
as  a  bone  of  -contention  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  tasks  of  the  Conference 
would  be  light.  Other  questions 
would  yield  to  quiet  discussion.  As- 
suredly there  are  no  other  conflicts 
of  interest  that  demand  great  navies 
for  their  respective  defense.  And 
China  is  nol  only  a  problem;  she  is 
a  great  enigma. 

For  scores  of  centuries  China  devel- 
oped her  own  life  and  culture  inde- 
pendently of  Western  nations,  and 
that  development  resulted  in  a  crys- 
tallization of  tradition  that  .ser\'es  as 
a  barrier  between  East  and  West. 
Against  this  barrier  has  come  the 
materialistic  industrialism  and  com- 
mercialism of  Europe.  Unable  to 
meet  aggre.ssion  with  force,  China 
has  had  to  look  on  helplessly  while 
foreigners  despoiled  her  and  divided 
her  raiment.  Steeped  in  conservat- 
ism and  the  pride  of  age-old  tradi- 
tions and  mental  habits,  she  was  un- 
able to  adapt  herself,  like  Japan,  to 
the  new  conditions  and  meet  her  ag- 
jrressors  on  their  own  ground.     She 


could  only  maintain  a  certain  show  of 
dignity  and  try  thereby  to  save  her 
face. 

The  Powers  paid  little  attention  to 
China  as  a  state.  For  them  she  was 
an  object  and  not  a  subject.  They 
were  pleased  to  maintain  the  fiction 
of  her  independent  sovereignty  as  a 
sort  of  cover  for  legality,  very  mucii 
as  a  trust  might  maintain  a  phantom 
corporation  with  a  dummy  board  of 
directors  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  letter  of  the  law.  All  concessions 
were  obtained  by  formal  treaty  and 
agreement  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  due  and  regular  form.  But 
this  was  little  more  than  form,  and 
the  real  struggle  was  not  between 
each  Power  and  China  but  between 
the  rival  Powers  themselves  as  to 
the  division  and  allocation  of  their 
respective  shares  in  the  spoliation. 
This  struggle  centered  less  upon  the 
acquisition  of  territory  than  upon  the 
building  of  key  railroads  and  the 
monopolistic  exploitation  of  impor- 
tant industries.  It  found  expression 
in  the  delimitation  of  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, which  covered  practically 
four-fifths  of  the  territorj'  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  The  two  significant 
features  of  this  development  are: 
first,  that  America,  which  has  an 
enormous  stake  in  the  future  Chinese 
field,  did  not  participate  in  this  par- 
celling out  of  spheres  of  influence; 
and  secondly,  that  Japan  emerged  as 
the  chief  contender  for  special  inter- 
ests in  China,  and,  while  basing  her 
claims  upon  propinquity  and  need  of 
expansion  for  her  population,  is  in  a 
singularly  strong  strategic  position  to 
enforce  them.  There  is  also  to  be 
noted  the  enforced  withdrawal  of 
Germany  from  the  field,  as  well  as 
the  suspension  of  Russia's  interests 
during  the  period  of  her  disability, 
a  matter  with  which  we  shall  deal  in 
a  later  article. 

America  was  not  in  the  business  of 
annexing  spheres  of  influence,  yet  as 
the  greatest  Power  in  the  Pacific  .she 
could  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  her- 
.self  shut  out  entirely  from  a  proper 
share  in  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  Chinese  trade  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economic  resources  of 
China.  Still  less  cnuld  .she  see  them 
monopolized  by  a  Power  that  might 


use  them  to  acquire  a  dominating  po- 
sition in  the  Pacific.  Both  to  secure 
our  own  rights  and  to  avert  the 
threatened  break-up  of  China,  Secre- 
tary Hay  announced  the  policy  of  the 
Open  Door  and  by  his  able  diplomacy 
obtained  for  it  the  written  guaran- 
tees of  the  Powers.  It  was  a  policy 
that  no  one  could  object  to  openly, 
but  one  exceedingly  diflicult  to  carry 
out  in  practice,  for  no  Power  was  so 
altruistically  inclined  as  to  be  willing 
to  share  her  special  interests  with  us 
and  we  were  not  ready  to  go  to  war 
to  enforce  our  claims.  What  we  as- 
sumed in  this  policy  as  the  independ- 
ent sovereignty  of  China — standing 
as  we  did  for  her  territorial  integrity 
— the  other  Powers  seemed  to  regard 
as  only  a  convenient  but  empty  con- 
vention. An  attempt  on  our  part  to 
bolster  up  China  to  resist  her  ag- 
gressors without  being  willing  to 
come  to  her  assistance  with  some- 
thing stronger  than  words,  could  only 
prove  futile  and  injurious  to  China 
herself,  yet  such  would  appear  to 
have  been  American  policy  in  recent 
years.  Another  development  in  pol- 
icy, also  excellent  in  principle,  was 
the  banking  Consortium.  This  rec- 
ognized that  the  financial  needs  of 
China  were  in  danger  of  being  ex- 
ploited for  political  aims  and  sought 
to  place  the  financing  of  China  in  the 
hands  of  a  non-political  international 
association  of  bankers — in  other 
words  to  replace  the  pawnbroker  by 
the  remedial  loan  association.  As  far 
as  the  Powers  were  concerned  it  was 
an  attempt  to  compose  their  rivalries 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  corporate  ac- 
tion. Neither  expedient — Open  Door 
or  Consortium — has  thus  far  proved 
effective  either  to  safeguard  our  in- 
terests or  to  protect  the  Chinese.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Con- 
ference shall  prove  equal  to  the  task 
of  making  them  a  reality. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
minimizing  the  importance  of  the 
policy  of  the  Open  Door  or  the 
plan  of  the  Consortium.  If  they  are 
accepted  by  the  Powers  and  loyally 
carried  out,  they  promise  to  relieve 
considerably  the  tension  and  irrita- 
tion inherent  in  the  present  rivalries 
and  conflicts  of  interest.  If  Japan 
elects  to  abide  by  them  honestly  and 
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sincerely,  she  can  bring  about  auto- 
matically a  cessation  of  competitive 
navy  building.  Indeed  this  imight 
easily  lead  to  the  realization  of  Baron 
Shibusawa's  pet  scheme  of  joint  par- 
ticipation of  Japanese  and  American 
capital  in  the  economic  development 
of  China,  a  scheme  that  promises  well 
for  future  peace  between  the  two 
great  Powers  of  the  Pacific.  But  one 
imponderable  factor  remains,  and 
that  is  China  herself.  This  is  a  fac- 
tor which  hitherto  the  Powers,  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  adjustment  of 
their  own  mutual  interests,  have  for 
the  most  part  overlooked. 

Concerning  China  and  her  future 
place  two  diametrically  opposed  views 
are  held.  One  school  professes  to  be- 
lieve that  China  is  finished.  It  is 
argued  that  the  Chinese  are  incapa- 
ble of  breaking  the  shackles  of  age- 
long traditions  and  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  modern  conditions  of  state- 
hood; that  they  were  supine  and 
fairly  contented  under  the  alien  Man- 
chu  dynasty  but  are  now  disintegrat- 
ing rapidly  under  a  democracy  still 
more  alien  to  their  habits  and  tradi- 
tions; that  what  little  patriotism  ex- 
ists is  swallowed  up  in  official  cor- 
ruption; and  that  China's  own  wel- 
fare as  well  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  demands  that  her  affairs  be 
administered  by  an  international 
commission.  The  other  view  is  that 
China  already  shows  encouraging- 
signs  of  regeneration  in  spite  of  ail 
the  handicaps  of  tradition,  corrup- 
tion, separatism,  and  foreign  inter- 
ference, and  that  if  she  is  given  a 
chance  to  work  out  her  salvation,  un- 
trammeled,  she  will  in  a  few  years 
develop  into  a  unified  and  self-sus- 
taining state  capable  of  defending 
herself  against  aggression  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  family  of 
nations. 

The  truth  seems  to  lie  somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes.  It  is 
true  that  China's  experiment  in  demo- 
cratic government  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure and  has  led  only  to  corruption 
and  civil  war.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  hopes  that  her  young  men 
educated  abroad  would  prove  equal 
to  the  tasks  of  reform  have  not  been 
realized.  On  the  other  hand,  friends 
of  China,  discerning  friends,  see  signs 


of  real  progress  and  an  awakening 
that  is  far-reaching.  This  awakening 
has  not  taken  definite  form  or  evolved 
unity  of  action,  but  it  must  be  reck- 
oned with,  and  anyone  who  assumes 
that  the  traditional  lethargy  will  con- 
tinue and  bases  a  policy  toward 
China  on  this  assumption  is  heaping 
up  trouble  for  the  future.  If  the 
Conference  would  seek  more  than  a 
temporary  settlement  of  the  present 
rivalries  in  the  Pacific  it  must  under- 
take the  task  of  shaping  a  policy  de- 
signed to  guide  aright  this  awaken- 
ing and  determine  its  course. 

Granted  that  China  is  given  her 
chance ;  granted  that  the  conferees 
agree  upon  the  maintenance  of 
China's  territorial  integrity  and  the 
Open  Door;  granted  that  Japan  is 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  without  annexa- 
tion: what  course  will  China  take? 
The  older  school  of  Chinese  reformers 
were  inclined  to  follow  the  example  of 
Japan.  Chang  Chih-tung,  China's 
greatest  Viceroy,  appealed  to  his 
countrymen  to  build  up  a  great  mili- 
tai-y  machine  as  the  only  hope  of 
maintaining  independence  and  coping 
with  the  Western  Powers.  With 
China's  enormous  resources  and  over 
whelming  man-power,  such  a  line  of 
development  would  be  a  menace  to 
the  world,  while  to  Japan  it  would 
be  fatal.  But  there  is  another  course 
that  seems  much  more  feasible,  pro- 
vided China  is  not  driven  to  eventual 
militarism  by  aggression.  That 
course  lies  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  China  by  the  Chinese.  Her 
people  are  peaceful,  honest,  indus- 
trious. They  are  good  merchants  and 
in  recent  years  have  shown  capacity 
for  handling  industrial  undertakings. 
Given  a  few  years  of  peace  and  free- 
dom from  foreign  encroachment,  given 
foreign  cooperation  and  participation 
instead  of  monopolization,  China's 
energies,  directed  in  peaceful  chan- 
nels, would  place  her  in  a  position  of 
independence  and  security.  She 
would  challenge  no  one  with  arms, 
and  in  turn  the  Powers  could  not 
permit  one  of  their  number  to  make 
war  on  a  country  whose  prosperity 
had  become  a  necessity  to  all.  The 
Conference  has  it  in  its  power  to  har- 
monize rival  interests,  establish  the 


Open  Door,  and  safeguard  the  integ- 
rity of  China.  So  far  so  good.  But 
it  also  has  the  possibility  of  giving 
China  a  breathing  space  and  of  help- 
ing her  to  save  herself,  not  by  build- 
ing up  armies,  but  by  the  less  danger- 
ous and  altogether  more  satisfactory 
course  of  industrial  organization  and 
development.  While  this  way  out  ex- 
ists we  trust  no  eff'ort  will  be  spared 
to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  "Two-and-a-Half  " 

npHE  Vienna  International,  which 
■*-  opposes  both  the  Second  and  the 
Third,  and  which  has  been  derisively 
dubbed  the  "Two-and-a-Half,"  ap- 
pears to  be  gaining  ground.  The 
newly  organized  Federation  of  So- 
cialist Parties  of  Rumania  has  voted 
to  affiliate  with  it ;  so  has  the  Social- 
ist Labor  Party  of  Jugoslavia,  and  a 
like  course  is  indicated  by  the  Social- 
ist Party  of  Poland.  The  "Two-and- 
a-Half"  rejects  the  imputed  oppor- 
tunism of  the  Second  International 
and  the  attempted  overlordship  of 
the  Third.  The  manifesto  adopted  by 
the  preliminary  conference  at  Berne 
last  December  and  ratified  by  the 
formal  convention  at  Vienna  in  Feb- 
ruary, censured  the  Moscow  organi- 
zation for  its  arrogance,  intolerance, 
and  meddlesomeness.  Yet  the  aims 
and  the  phrases  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion show  a  strong  Muscovite  influ- 
ence. In  the  matter  of  proletarian 
dictatoi'ship  the  pronouncement  is 
emphatic.  "The  working  class,"  we 
read,  "during  the  time  when  it  is  stiil 
fighting  as  a  political  minority  within 
the  bourgeois  states,  can  not  limit  its 
methods  of  action  to  those  of  purely 
traditional  trade-union  and  parlia- 
mentary struggle."  Evidently  any 
means  are  good  means  so  long  as  they 
promise  success.  Furthermore,  "af- 
ter the  proletariat  has  conquered 
power,  if  the  bourgeoisie  sabotages 
or  resists  the  proletarian  state  power, 
the  latter  will  adopt  the  method  of 
dictatorship."  Anything  calling  it- 
self a  proletarian  regime,  it  would 
appear,  is  amply  justified  in  repress- 
ing disaffection.  If  Moscow  were 
reasonable,  it  would  find  nothing  at 
fault  in  this  part  of  the  pronounce- 
ment. 
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What  the  World  Is  Doing 


(The  following  is  a  vcr>'  brief  summary  of 
the  most  imiwrtaiit  news  of  the  world  for  the 
seven  days  ended  September  17.) 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE:  De  Va- 
lera,  replying  to  Lloyd  George's  invita- 
tion to  Inverness,  states  the  willingness 
of  the  Dail  Eireann  "to  enter  a  confer- 
ence to  ascertain  how  the  association  of 
Ireland  with  the  community  of  nations 
known  as  the  British  Empire  can  best 
be  reconciled  with  Irish  national  aspira- 
tions." But  then  he  seems  to  declare 
that  Dail  conferees  can  confer  with  Brit- 
ish only  in  the  character  of  representa- 
tives of  an  absolutely  independent  and 
sovereign  Ireland.  The  letter  tails  oflF, 
as  usual,  into  "prave  'orts"  addressed  to 
the  mjjbile  vidgiis. 

To  which  Lloyd  George  replies  by  tel- 
egraph, declaring  that  for  British  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Dail  Eireann  conferees  after 
such  a  formal  definition  of  the  character 
of  the  latter  would  imply  recognition  by 
the  British  Government  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty.  Ergo,  the 
conference  is  off.  The  letter  tails  off 
ditto;  only  less  so.  To  which  de  V'alera 
replies  by  telegraph,  saying  precisely 
nothing,  but  as  tho"  by  some  Tuatha  De 
magic  vividly  conveying  the  impression 
that  he  hopes  the  exchanges  will  con- 
tinue. 

To  which  Lloyd  George  replies  by  tel- 
egraph, reiterating  in  somewhat  seedy 
language  [the  Premier  is  tired  and  ill] 
the  British  position. 

To  which  the  Premier's  fellow-Celt 
[only  the  Premier  is  supposed  to  be  full 
Celt,  while  the  President  is  not  more 
than  half  Celt  at  best]  replies  [telegram 
of  the  17th,  latest  exhibit],  his  lucid 
Irish  part  clearing  up  the  situation  and 
restoring  the  hope  of  a  conference.  It 
seems  that  his  reply  to  the  Inverness  in- 
vitation was  misunderstood.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  recognition  of  the  Irish 
conferees  as  representatives  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  Ireland  must  be 
implicit  in  the  conference  negotiations 
(with  implied  British  recognition  of  an 
independent  and  sovereign  Ireland)  ;  he 
merely  meant  to  say  that  the  Irish  con- 
ferees must  needs  .self-recognize  them- 
selves as  such.  [Are  you  "on,"  reader? 
We  have  here  the  first  enunciation  of 
a  grand  political  principle,  the  Principle 
of  Self-Recognition,  de.«tinc<i,  we  believe, 
to  make  a  great  noise  in  the  world.] 
The  fact  of  such  self-recognition  and  the 
statement  thereof  should  not  prejudice 
negotiations.  The  only  paragraph,  it 
would  seem,  of  practical  import,  of  the 
six  paragraphs  of  that  reply  to  the  In- 
verness invitation,  is  the  first,  in  which 
the  Dail  Eireann  "unhesitatingly  de- 
clare their  willingness  to  enter  a  con- 
ference to  ascertain  how  the  as.sociation 
of  Ireland  with  the  community  of  na- 


tion.s  known  as  the  British  Empire  can 
best  be  reconciled  with  Irish  national 
aspirations." 

So?  Therefore,  the  Associated  Press 
advises  us,  "a  conference  seems  assured." 
But  why,  having  thus  smoothed  all  out, 
must  the  President  once  more  flesh  his 
controversial  blade  in  the  phantom  bulk 
of  Lloyd  George  |ho!  ho!  the  Irishism], 
accusing  him  of  "introducing  the  veneer 
of  the  technicalities  of  international 
usage"  into  their  discussion  [which  is 
Goidelic  or  Iberian  for  what?]? 

If  de  Valera  will  now  stop  talking  and 
go  to  conference,  Posterity  will  probably 
find  his  tactics,  on  the  whole,  justified 
by  the  event  (substantial  Irish  inde- 
pendence). The  wise  general  knows  it 
to  be  as  important  to  secure  as  to  achieve 
victory;  else,  perhaps,  a  Philippi  or  a 
Cunaxa. 

GERMANY:  We  are  watching  de- 
velopments in  Germany  with  great  anxi- 
ety. Is  the  Government  going  to  find 
the  gold  for  the  next  reparation  in- 
stalment? Will  the  People's  Party  (.the 
party  of  the  great  industrialists)  help? 
If  no,  the  Government  is  sped;  if  yea, 
the  Government  is  sped,  if  that  help  is 
given  only  in  return  for  such  a  share  in 
the  administration  as  will  alienate  the 
elements  of  the  Left  and  Centre.  And 
must  not  such  help  presuppose  fatal  mod- 
ifications of  the  taxation  programme  in 
favor  of  big  business?  And  can  it  be 
true  that  a  certain  group  is  plotting  the 
annihilation  of  the  paper  mark,  that 
thence  may  ensue  bankruptcy  and  the 
fall  of  the  Government,  and  (to  quote 
Mr.  Wells  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sterne) 
".  .  ."?  All  good  folk  should  pray  for 
Chancellor  Wirth. 

SOVIET  RUSSIA:  The  press  of  sev- 
eral days  ago  reported  as  an  established 
fact  that  Moscow  had  declared  a  state 
of  war  to  exist  in  Bessarabia  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  Rumania.  A  London 
journal  discovers  Moscow's  motive  to  be 
the  desire  "to  plunder  food  from  a  corn- 
growing  neighbor."  We  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve the  report;  if  it  is  true,  hardly  can 
Russia  expect  much  relief  from  Western 
F^urope.  Perhaps  she  has  not  banked 
much  on  relief  from  Western  Europe, 
anyway;  European  relief  activities  to 
date  have  been  leisurely  and  meagre. 

The  first  carloads  of  American  relief 
supplies  for  the  Volga  area  are  en  route 
to  Moscow,  thence  to  be  distributed  to 
Samara  and  Kazan,  where  most  need  is. 

NEAR  EAST:  No  news  this  week 
from  Athens  or  Smyrna,  whence  not  long 
ago  such  glowing  reports  of  Greek  suc- 
cess in  the  Anatolian  war.  London 
hears  that  Mustapha  Kemal's  men  have 
put  the  Greek  flanks  in  such  peril  that 


the  t; reeks  may  have  to  withdraw  their 
whole  line. 

JAPAN:  Negotiations  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic 
and  Japan  are  not  proceeding  with  the 
speed  desired  by  Japan,  who  hoped  to 
conclude  a  satisfactory  treaty  before  the 
Washington  Conference. 

Japan  again  proposes  to  China  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Shantung  matter  by  nego- 
tiation between  them,  "Nay,  nay,"  says 
China,  who  wants  a  settlement  by  the 
Washington  Conference;  precisely  the 
thing  Japan  does  not  want. 

It  is  rumored  that  Japan  will  pro- 
pose to  the  Washington  Conference  re- 
duction of  the  American  and  British  na- 
vies to  the  size  of  Japan's:  an  idea  of 
singular  beauty  and  simplicity. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS:  The 
Amendments  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  unanimously 
favors  "maintenance  of  the  principle  set 
out  in  Article  X,"  and  submits  to  the 
Assembly  a  resolution  interpreting  said 
article.  This  committee  is  performing 
for  Article  X  the  same  service  the  glo.s- 
sarians  and  commentators  have  done  for 
the  Book  of  Revelation;  they  are  making 
dubiety  more  dubious  and  equivoque 
more  equivocal.  Why  not  add  an  amend- 
ment admitting  that  Article  X  is  dead, 
and  expressing  the  pious  hope  that  it 
will  be  resurrected  at  the  millennium? 
Or  perhaps  Mr.  Wellington  Koo  knows 
some  Chu  Hsi  who  could  give  an  intel- 
ligible and  acceptable  interpretation  to 
what  is  unintelligible  and  unacceptable; 
some  old  litcratiis  now  in  retirement  at 
a  mountain  shrine  or  in  a  thatched  cot- 
tage of  some  Ch'en  village,  conning  the 
Nineteen  Pieces  or  the  Book  of  Hills  and 
Seas,  or  drifting  on  the  Stream  of  Infi- 
nite Flux,  far  from  the  World's  Dust. 

The  members  of  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  have  been  elected,  and 
the  court  meets  in  October. 

Lithuania  and  Poland  accept  the  Coun- 
cil's proposals  for  their  atonement  and 
mutual  happiness,  but  each  "with  reser- 
vations." "Reservations"  is  a  word  of 
dubiosity,  not  to  say  of  fuliginosity. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  The  general  of- 
fensive of  the  Spaniards  against  the 
Moors  in  the  Spanish  Zone  of  Morocco 
proceeds  apace. 

The  Witos  cabinet  of  Poland  have  re- 
signed. 

The  Organized  Hoboes  of  America 
have  offered  to  help  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  a  solution  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  The  wisdom  of  the  Hobo 
has  never  been  "exploited";  perchance  a 
political  Golconda. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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German   Actualities 

II.  What  are  the  Sanctions  ? 


IT  is  difficult  for  an  American  return- 
ing from  Europe  not  to  be  amazed 
at  the  large  number  of  usually  well- 
informed  persons  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  who  appear  to  be  in  complete 
ignorance  of  "the  sanctions."  They  do 
not  seem  to  know  just  what  the  economic 
policy  of  the  Allies  is  in  respect  to  occu- 
pied German  territory,  or  that  a  definite 
economic  i>olicy  in  respect  to  this  terri- 
tory' was  adopted  and  inaugurated  by 
the  Allies  some  months  ago.  Yet  it 
has  been  discussed  at  length  and  with 
some  heat  in  the  press  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  is  to-day  one 
of  the  greatest  issues  in  political  and 
economic  Germany,  so  gi-eat  that  it  may 
result  in  the  ruin  of  the  German  state. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  the 
sanctions  are  concessions  imposed  on 
Germany,  last  March,  by  the  Supreme 
Council.  At  that  time  Germany  was 
forced  to  transfer  to  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments the  economic  control  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  including  bridge- 
heads and  additional  territory  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  This  action 
was  taken  by  the  Allies  both  as  a  pen- 
alty for  Germany's  actual  or  alleged  de- 
fault in  some  of  her  treaty  obligations, 
and  as  a  method  of  compelling  her,  after 
the  failure  of  the  London  Conference, 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  Allies  in  re- 
spect to  the  repai-ation  total  to  which 
she  was  to  stand  pledged  and  the  man- 
ner  of   reparation   payments. 

But  before  discussing  the  sanctions 
somewhat  more  at  length,  it  is  well  to 
bring  the  record  up  to  date.  On  May  5, 
the  Supreme  Council  announced  the  to- 
tal of  Germany's  reparation  obligation 
and  the  manner  of  payment  as  fixed, 
under  the  Treaty  (Articles  233  ff  and 
Annexes  II  and  VII),  by  the  Reparation 
Commission.  On  May  10,  the  German 
Government  acceded  to  the  terms  of  this 
ultimatum,  and  since  that  date  it  (the 
Wirth  Government)  has  managed  to 
fulfil  the  terms  in  respect  both  to  the 
delivery  of  the  stipulated  bonds  and  to 
the  payment  of  the  stipulated  sums.  The 
sanctions  are  still  in  force. 

The  occupation  of  certain  German  ter- 
ritory, notably  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
River,  was  provided  for  in  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  (Part  XIX,  under  the  cap- 
tion "Guarantees").  The  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  was  to  be  occupied  purely  for 
military  purposes  (by  the  troops  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers)  and,  by 
inference  from  Article  429,  3,  as  a  safe- 
guard against  "unprovoked  aggression" 
on  the  part  of  Germany.  Not  a  single 
Article  of  Part  XIX  of  the  Treaty  vests 
in  the  Allies  any  economic  rights  what- 


soever in  the  territory  to  be  occupied 
on  the  left  (and  the  contiguous  right) 
bank  of  the  Rhine  (see  Articles  428-432) . 
The  only  authority  which  the  Allies  pos- 
sess under  the  Treaty  for  imposing  the 
sanctions  is  found  in  Article  270  (Part 
X,  "Economic  Clauses,"  Section  I,  Chap- 
ter I),  which  reads  as  follows  (italics 
by  the  present  writer) : 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reserve 
the  right  to  apply  to  German  territory  occupied 
by  their  troops  a  special  customs  regime  as 
regards  imports  and  exports,  in  the  event  of 
such  a  measure  being  necessary  in  their  opinion 
to  safeguard  the  economic  interests  of  the  pop- 
ulation  of  these  territories. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  interest  to  quote 
the  opening  passage  of  the  note  handed, 
on  May  5,  1921,  by  the  Allied  Powers  to 
the  German  Ambassador  at  London 
(Sthamer).  It  reads  (italics  by  the 
present  writer) : 

The  Allied  Powers,  taking  note  of  the  fact 
that  despite  the  successive  concessions  made 
by  the  Allies  since  the  signature  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  and  despite  the  zmrnings  and 
sanctions  agreed  upon  at  Spa  and  Paris,  as 
■well  as  of  the  sanctions  announced  at  London 
and  since  applied,  the  German  Government 
is  still  in  default  in  fulfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tions incumbent  upon  it  under  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty   .    .    . 

There  are  two  points  of  view  to  be 
taken  in  respect  to  the  sanctions,  namely, 
(1)  the  economic  interests  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  occupied  territory,  and  (2) 
the  economic  consequences  for  Germany, 
especially  as  they  involve  her  financial 
capacity.  But  first  we  must  know  defi- 
nitely what  the  sanctions  are.  They 
may  be  summed  up  in  five  categories: 

A.  Administrative  control  of  the  customs  by 
the  Allied  Governments  instead  of  the  German 
Government.  The  customs  officials  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  latter  Government,  subject,  however, 
to  approval  by  the  former,  and  can  be  dis- 
missed by  the  .Mlied  Governments  without  the 
consent  of  the  German  Government  but  are 
paid  by  the  latter. 

B.  Import  and  export  duties  are  fixed  and 
levied  by  the  Allied  Governments.  The  Ger- 
man Government  has  no  power  to  alter  the 
rates  and  no  new  tariff  rates  adopted  for  un- 
occupied Germany  are  effective  in  the  occupied 
territory. 

The  German  tariff  of  December  2,  1902,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  .Allied  Governments  for 
the  territory  covered  by  the  sanctions. 

A  new  customs  frontier  has  been  established 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  territory,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Rhine  and  creating 
a  tariff  barrier  between  the  occupied  territory 
and  German  territory  to  the  east. 

Goods  manufactured  in  unoccupied  Germany 
pay  import  duty,  goods  manufactured  in  the 
occupied  territory  pay  an  export  duty. 

Importations  from  foreign  countries  (over 
the  western  frontier  of  the  occupied  territory) 
pay  the  full  tariff  rates  in  paper  marks,  import- 
ations of  German  goods  from  unoccupied  Ger- 
many (over  the  Rhine  customs  border)  pay 
only  25  per  cent,  of  the  tariff,  but  in  gold 
marks,  a  clear  discrimination,  within  German 


territory,  against  German  goods  in  favor  espe- 
cially of  French  and  Belgian  goods. 

All  importations  and  exportations  require  the 
approval   of  the   Allied  Governments. 

The  waters  of  the  Rhine  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  occupied  territory  are  under  the  customs 
control  of  the  Allied  Governments ;  and  even 
goods  shipped  from  an  unoccupied  port  to  an- 
other unoccupied  port,  or  abroad  (Holland), 
are    subject   to  this   control. 

C.  The  foregoing  special  customs  r6gime  has 
been  extended  beyond  the  territory  originally 
occupied  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty,  and  this  new  territory  has  been 
occupied  by  .Allied  (French)  troops.  Under 
the  Treaty  the  territory  west  of  the  Rhine, 
including  bridgeheads,  was  reserved  for  occu- 
pation of  the  troops  of  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers.  The  new  territory  occupied  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  to  it  a  special  customs 
regime  lies  east  of  the  Rhine,  and  comprises 
(i)  the  three  important  Rhine  ports  of  the 
Ruhr  district,  namely,  Ruhrort,  Duisberg,  and 
Diisseldorf.  with  a  combined  population  of 
650.000.  and  (2)  the  so-called  bottle-neck 
formed  by  the  great  bend  in  the  Rhine  between 
Coblenz  and   Mayence. 

This  newly  occupied  territory  is  subject  to 
the  same  economic  control  as  the  territory  west 
of  the  Rhine. 

D.  The  Interallied  Rhineland  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  occu- 
pied territory  under  the  sanctions.  It  has  its 
headquarters  at  Ems,  on  the  Lahn  River,  with- 
in the  aforementioned  "bottle-neck."  .\1I  im- 
ports and  exports  must  be  cleared  through 
these  headquarters,  must  have  its  approval,  and 
be  in   accordance  with  its  regulations. 

Some  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  this 
Commission  (see  Nos.  81  and  82)  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

(i)  Goods  in  transit: 

(a)  from  foreign  countries  through 
occupied  Germany  into  unoccupied  Ger- 
many pay  duty  at  the  western  (French- 
Belgian)  frontier,  but  no  export  duty  at 
the  Rhine  customs  border : 

(b)  from  foreign  countries  through 
unoccupied  Germany  into  occupied  Ger- 
many pay  no  import  duty  at  the  Rhine 
customs  border  if  duty  has  been  paid  on 
entry   into   unoccupied   Germany; 

(c)  from  unoccupied  Germany  (i.  e., 
of  German  manufacture)  through  occu- 
pied Germany  to  foreign  countries  pay 
an  export  duty  at  the  western  (French- 
Belgian)  frontier,  even  if  an  export  duty 
has  already  been  levied  by  the  German 
Government : 

(d)  from  occupied  Germany  (1.  e..  of 
German  manufacture)  through  unoccu- 
pied Germany  to  foreign  countries  pay 
an  export  duty  (equivalent  to  the  (Ger- 
man tariff)  at  the  Rhine  customs  border. 

All  these  duties  are  determined,  levied, 
and  collected  by  the  Commission. 
(2)   Goods  on  the  free  list   (tariff  of  1902)  : 

(a)  pay  no  import  or  export  duties, 
but  are  subject  to  a  "statistical"  charge 
of  one  (i)   mark  for  each  piece: 

(b)  but  dyes  and  pharmaceutical  prep- 
arations pay  an  export  dut)-  of  10  per 
cent. 

E.  In  connection  with  the  sanctions,  the 
United  Kingdom.  France,  and  Belgium  passed 
laws  compelling  the  payment  of  50  per  cent, 
of  the  invoice  of  imports  from  Germany,  to 
their  respective  Governments,  for  which  pay- 
ment the  importer  received  a  Government  re- 
ceipt These  receipt.^;  were  used  in  part  pay- 
ment (so  per  cent.)  of  the  shipments,  and  the 
German  Government  was  called  upon  to  honor 
them  upon  presentation  by  the  shipper.  The 
German  Government  has  thus  far  refused  to 
do  so,  on  the  ground  that  an  intolerable  infla- 
tion of  the  currency  would  follow.  .Amounts 
so  collected  by  the  Allied  Governments  were 
to  be  credited  to  Germany's  reparation  account 
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Iii:iMiiii,  h  as  the  aforcMid  50  per  cent,  was  iinl 
v-tcil  in  Kngland  if  JJ  |kt  cent,  ul 
111  firm's  capital  was  foreign  capital, 
.Hid  was  not  to  be  collected  in  France  if  50 
;Tr  rent  of  this  capital  was  foreinn  capital, 
Hied  Rliincland  Conitnission  is  con- 
h  the   iHTcentagc  of    foreign   capital 

H-  stated  here  that  the  refusal  of  the 
I,  r' 111.  Ill   to  honor   receipts  of   the 
■irally  tlirt-ateiis  to  stop  all 
I  couiitriis  mentioned 
I  in-.M-   la»>  loiitlicted   later  with  the  ultima- 
tum (.\!ay.  n;.M  ).  which  iH-rmits  (incidentally) 
the  collection  of  only   J5   per  cent,   of   the   in- 
voices.   Thev  were  modified  accordingly  in  the 
■    '  '  '    ■:      France  and  tU-lgiuin  are  not 

ting    from    the    importer.      See 

■    - >■,,.,..;  article  on  "The  Ultimatum  ami 

•!s  Consequences." 

Now,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full 
effect  of  the  foreKoinR  sanction.s  (apart 
•rom  the  unfair  competition  of  French 
.tnd  Belgian  jroods,  etc.),  we  require  to 
have  at  lea.st  some  greneral  knowledge  of 
the  economic  character  of  the  territory 
affected. 

The  Rhine  River  is,  of  cour.<!e,  not  a 
natural  economic  barrier  between  the  ter- 
riton.'  to  the  ea.st  and  that  to  the  west. 
(1n  the  contrary,  it  is  the  natural  com- 
nercial  artery  of  a  district  that  has  an 
.irea  of  2.3,235  square  miles,  a  popula- 
tion of  13' :;  millions,  or  582  to  the  square 
mile.  The  Rhineland  alone  has  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  seven  millions,  with  over 
700  to  the  square  mile.  The  occupied 
territorj-  has  an  area  of  about  12,400 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
6' J  millions.  Freight  movements  within 
the  district  were,  even  in  1918  (in  me- 
tric tons) : 

Water-borne   (Rhirie  shipping)....     44.564,000 
'  >f     which     Duisburg-Ruhrort    re- 
ceived or  shipped 11425,000 

Railway    ^74.231 .000 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  reason  for 
this  enormous  freight  traffic  (consider- 
ing the  period  mentioned)  irithin  the  re- 
gion, two  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind: 
first,  that  it  is  the  great  industrial  dis- 
trict of  Germany,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
industries  are  closely  inter-related,  even 
more  so  now  since  the  Saar  valley.  Lor- 
raine, and  Luxembourg  have  lost  their 
former  intimate  connection  with  Ger- 
many. It  is  hardly  necessar>'  to  mention 
the  dependence  of  the  entire  region  on 
the  coal  mines,  blast  furnaces,  and  roll- 
ing mills  of  the  Ruhr  district,  which  is 
part  of  the  region  in  question,  but  it  is 
•juite  necessar>'  to  point  out  that,  under 
the  industrial  system  of  production  pracT- 
'Nfl  in  Germany,  .so-called  Halhfabri- 
•■■• .  i.  p.,  indu.Ktrial  proHiift«  for  further 
manufacture,  are  a  n-  rtant  fac- 

tor in   industry,  and   ■    .  y   in  com- 

merce, than  in  America.  A  few  of  the 
VTcat  industries  west  and  east  of  the 
ilhine  that  are  interdependent  should  be 
noted : 

EAirr  or  THE  Rhixc  (Richt  Bank) 
Sugar-beet   factories. 

Textiles:    thread    mills    (cotton,   wool,   flax, 
silk). 
Dyeing  establishments. 


WiKid   pulp  mills. 

Steel    (plates,   structural,  etc.). 

.Metal  works   (copper,  brass,  etc.). 

Coal  tar  production. 

Tanneries. 

Wkst  of  thk  KmxE  (LKrr  Rank) 
Sugar  refineries. 

Textiles:    cloth    mills    (cotton,    wool,    linen, 
silk). 
Garment  factories. 
l'a|H.-r   mills. 

-Steel    tool^.   machinery,    rolling    stock,   etc. 
CopjK-r.  brass,  etc..  smelters  and  rolling  mills. 
Pharmaceutical  products,  dyes. 
Leather   products. 

The  list  might  be  greatly  lengthened,  but 
suffices  to  indicate  the  reciprocal  relation 
of  the  industries  on  the  left  and  the 
right  banks  of  the  Rhine,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  dependence  of  the 
former  on  the  latter. 

Now  it  is  precisely  the  foregoing  in- 
terdependence of  the  industries  east  and 
west  of  the  Rhine  that  is  responsible  for 
a  goodly  share  of  the  heavy  freight  traf- 
fic. Moreover,  great  indu.<trial  firms 
have  their  plants  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  In  consequence,  the  new  customs 
frontier  at  the  Rhine  not  only  interferes 
seriously  with  the  proce.ss  of  production, 
not  only  increases  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion through  the  payment  of  import  and 
export  duties  (in  some  instances  four  to 
five  payments),  but  completely  disrupts 
industrial  organizations. 

Perhaps  we  can  now  understand  how. 
in  little  more  than  a  month,  the  sanc- 
tions produced  ruinous  results  in  most 
industries.  The  writer  had  occasion  to 
check  up  statistics  of  this,  which  were 
furnished  by  the  Vcrband  Kolner  Grosz- 
firmen  and  cover  the  month  of  May  and 
the  first  two  weeks  of  June.  They  were 
checked  up  in  the  last  week  of  July,  at 
which  time  conditions  were,  of  course, 
still  worse.  Space  does  not  permit  the 
mention  of  these  industries  and  com- 
mercial undertakings,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  many  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  business  were  injured  be- 
tween 50  per  cent,  and  100  per  cent. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  depres- 
sion in  the  occupied  territory  is  not 
part  of  a  general  depression  throughout 
Germany,  though  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  sanctions  interfered  more  seri- 
ously at  the  present  period  than  they 
would  have  done  under  less  abnormal 
conditions.  But  this  point  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  later  article.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  population  of  the  occu- 
pied territory,  whose  economic  interests 
should  be  safeguarded,  under  the  Treaty, 
by  any  special  customs  regime  the  Allies 
might  adopt,  have  been  grievously  in- 
jured; that  one  board  of  trade  after  an- 
other (within  the  di.strict)  has  pro- 
tested; that  organized  labor  (the  so- 
called  GewerkKschaftiii)  has  protested: 
and  that  private  citizens  have  protested 
almost  to  a  unit.  The  protests  are  di- 
rected against  the  import  and  export 
duties  and  against  the  regulations  im- 
posed on  commerce  and  trade. 


On  June  2:5,  there  were  stalled  in  the 
railway  administrative  district  of  Co- 
logne 4,136  loaded  freight  cars  awaiting 
clearance  by  the  Interallied  Rhineland 
Commission.  In  the  freight  yards  of 
the  city  of  Cologne  alone  (not  of  the 
entire  district)  the  pre.sent  writer  found 
over  2,000  loaded  freight  cars  stalled 
on  a  single  day  in  July.  Between  the 
15th  and  the  3()th  of  June  3,795  loaded 
freight  cars  should  have  been  passed  or 
cleared  by  the  Commission,  but  of  this 
total  only  a  small  percentage  could  be 
cleared. 

Now,  while  the  effect  of  the  sanctions 
on  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of 
the  territory  west  of  the  Rhine  is,  on  its 
face,  worse  than  that  on  the  territory 
east  of  the  Rhine,  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  the  sanctions  are  really  to  be 
judged  by  their  sinister  effect  on  the 
economic  life  of  Germany  as  a  whole. 
At  a  time  when  industrial  reconstruction 
is  being  undertaken,  especially  through- 
out the  Rhenish  Westphalian  area,  on  a 
scale  of  which  we  Americans  have  no 
idea,  and  must  be  undertaken  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  through  if  Germany  is 
to  meet  her  war  obligations  even  in  part, 
a  monkey-wrench  is  thrown  into  the 
whole  industrial  machinery  in  the  form 
of  the  sanctions.  The  crunching  and 
splintering  of  the  delicate  machinery  of 
Germany's  industrial  and  commercial 
life  may  not,  and  apparently  is  not,  heard 
by  the  casual  foreign  observer,  else  why 
the  loudly  heralded  reports  of  Germany's 
brilliant  recovery?  But  let  even  a  novice 
study  the  actual  state  of  affairs  and  he 
soon  ceases  to  ask  himself.  How  long 
will  it  be  before  Germany  is  back  on  her 
feet  again?  He  merely  asks  him.self. 
How  soon  will  Germany  collapse  under 
the  strain?  He  wonders  whether  it  is 
all  a  nightmare,  whether  we  Americans 
helped  to  win  or  to  lose  the  war,  and 
whether,  after  all,  a  democratic  senti- 
ment can  cope  with  an  autocratic  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  market  in  Germany 
to-day  for  American  tobacco,  American 
cotton,  American  grains,  and  soon  there 
will  be  none  for  American  copper,  and 
only  a  dwindling  market  for  American 
crude  oil,  kerosene,  and  gasoline.  There 
is  no  market  for  American  shoes,  Amer- 
ican farm  implements,  American  type- 
writers, cash  registers,  or  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  under  present  conditions 
there  is  no  hope  to  regain  the  former 
market.  And  so,  merely  as  a  materialist, 
your  truly  in(iuisitive  American  gives  up 
the  present  riddle  of  how  to  make  Ger- 
many pay  by  wrecking  her  industries, 
unless  he  counts  on  forcing  her  into  an 
industrial  and  political  reorganization 
which,  taking  its  cue  from  the  Allies' 
policy  of  irrationalism.  permits  the  Ger- 
man people  to  snap  their  fingers  not  only 
at  all  sanctions,  but  e<iually  so  at  all 
tariffs.     But  this  is  another  story. 

John  Firman  Coar 
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Education  a  la  Mode 


THERE  are  at  the  present  time  two 
prophets  of  a  new  world  for  this 
old  wreck  of  ours — H.  G.  Wells  and  V. 
Ulyanov  (Lenin).  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  they  agree  in  thinking  that 
their  systems'  of  government  need  to  be 
universal  to  be  really  valuable,  and  that 
the  best  way  of  bringing  about  a  change 
in  human  society  is  by  education.  Wells 
says  that  in  order  to  have  a  World  State 
we  must  have  individuals  with  a  general 
conception  of  the  world  past  and  present; 
Lenin,  that  for  World  Communism  he 
must  have  members  of  the  State  who  see 
the  world  "in  the  light  of  Marxism." 
Both  are  working  to  liberate  humanity 
from  its  age-long  bondage,  and  their 
ideals  if  attained  would  agree  in  a  num- 
ber of  points.  But  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
evaluate  their  ultimate  ends  here.  The 
most  fundamental  difference  between 
them  is  not  in  what  they  want,  but  in 
how  they  expect  to  get  it.  While  Wells 
"does  not  dare  to  believe  that  he  will 
live  to  hear  the  key  grating  in  the  lock 
of  the  dark  prison  of  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, and  passion  in  which  we  live,"* 
Lenin  goes  right  to  work  with  an  as- 
surance and  directness  which  can  not  but 
be  alluring.  Comrade  Lenin  not  only 
formulates  an  idea,  but,  after  consulting 
with  a  few  friends,  decrees  that  it  shall 
be  carried  out. 

But  obviously  it  is  a  much  easier  and 
quicker  process  to  become  a  Communist 
than  it  is  to  become  a  Citizen  of  the 
World.  The  connection  between  all 
branches  of  knowledge  under  Commun- 
ism is  very  close.  If  one  studies,  for  ex- 
ample, sociology  which  is  "scientific 
socialism, "t  a  Darwinian  theory  which 
is  seen  as  "Marxism  in  Nature,"^  and 
history  in  which  the  central  place  is 
taken  "by  the  economic  life  of  the  toilers 
,  and  the  history  of  the  class  struggle, "S 
it  rather  simplifies  matters.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Communism,  in  the  schools  and 
elsewhere,  is,  it  is  frankly  admitted  in 
the  newspapers  and  reports  of  the  party 
leaders,  still  "in  the  first  stage  of  transi- 
tion." When  the  schools  are  heated,  the 
children  have  enough  clothes  to  cover 
them,  and  are  not  supporting  their  fam- 
ilies by  engaging  in  "underground  specu- 
lative selling,"!!  they  love  to  go  to  school, 
for  "the  new  school  does  not  oppress 
or  restrain,  it  is  a  school  of  happy 
labor."  Most  visitors  to  Russia  find  that 
the  masses  are  getting  more  education 
now  than  ever  before.  In  January  there 
graduated  from  the  Workmen's  College 
in  Petersburg  a  class  of  sixty,  who  then 

'Saturday  Excning  Post,   May   14,   1921. 
t  "On   Teaching    Sociolog>-."   U-.cstia.  Sept.   3,    1920. 
->n*  '"'"'"'  (official  Communist  daily  paper),  February 

§  "On  Teaching  History."   I^vstia,   Sept.   2,   1920. 

ir'Why  Our  Children  Arc  Not  in  School,"  TruJ 
(daily  of  the  Central  Soviet  of  Trade  Unions).  Feb- 
ruary  19,    1921. 


"enjoyed  the  right  of  entering  all  higher 
institutions  of  learning."  But  there  have 
been  a  number  of  difficulties  connected 
with  these  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. In  September  the  "university  and 
schools  of  commerce,  finance,  and  econ- 
omics still  attracted  few  students,"  and 
students  were  encouraged  to  study 
medicine  by  being  put  on  the  Red  Army 
food  ration.*  But  the  chief  difficulty, 
as  Lenin  and  his  followers  saw  it,  was 
with  the  teachers.  They  were  too  old- 
fashioned.  The  problem  was  first  solved 
by  having  real  Communists  around  to 
give  them  advice.  "It  has  been  recog- 
nized as  necessary  and  unavoidable  that 
the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  college 
professors  should  be  freshened  up.  The 
People's  Commissariat  of  Education  has 
taken  the  decision  of  bringing  into  the 
administration  of  the  schools  not  only 
the  students  but  also  general  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Russian  Communist 
party,  the  Soviet  of  Trade  Unions,  etc. 
Representatives  of  this  kind  would 
breathe  a  fresh  stream  of  air  into  this 
stuffy  atmosphere  and  would  connect  the 
higher  schools  with  the  broad  masses."* 
But  evidently  this  invigorating  pres- 
ence was  not  enough,  for  on  February  11 
of  this  year  Lenin  signed  a  decree : 

1.  To  establish  in  Moscow  and  Petersburg 
institutes  for  the  training  of  a  Red  professoriat 
to  give  instruction  in  the  higher  schools  of  the 
Republic  in  theoretical  economy,  historical  ma- 
terialism, the  development  of  social  forms, 
modern  history,  and  the  soviet  system. 

2.  To  fix  the  number  of  students  in  the  in- 
stitutes for  the  Red  professoriat  at  three  hun- 
dred for  Moscow  and  one  hundred  for  Peters- 
burg.! 

This  decree  was  elaborated  and  com- 
mented upon  a  few  days  later  as  follows : 

This  means  that  there  will  be  prepared  teach- 
ers of  the  social  (humanitarian)  sciences  I'l! 
the  light  of  Marxis)ii,  of  the  theories  of  Marx- 
ism as  the  method  of  analysis  of  the  social- 
historical  process  (historical  is  more  exactly 
economic  materialism),  and  of  the  practice  of 
revolutionary  Marxism — the  organization  of 
Soviet  Russia,  the  "drawing  in"  by  the  prole- 
tariat to  their  work  of  the  intermediate  classes 
— the  peasantry  and  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  and 
the  first  steps  of  the  transition  to  socialism. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  be- 
lieves there  should  also  be  training  for 
teachers  of  the  natural  sciences,  particu- 
larly biology,  since  "a  really  complete 
Marxist  world  philosophy  can  be  worked 
out  by  students  only  if  they  are  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  the  development 
of  the  social  forms  of  society,  but  also 
with  the  evolution  of  nature." 

But   in   spite   of  its  few   ommissions, 

this  decree  has  a  collossal  significance.  If  we 
arc  able  to  prepare  such  "Red  professors"  for 
the  higher  schools,  and  from  students  of  the 
Communist  University  and  so  on  make  teachers 
for  the  middle  and  lower  schools,  then  we  can 
be  sure  that  the  younger  generation   which   is 

•  Krasitaya   Gazcta,   September    5,    1920. 
1  l:r,cstia,   February   16.   1921. 


growing  up  will  enter  upon  life  with  a  clear 
brain,  cleared  by  Marxist  "disinfection"  from 
any  sort  of  idealistic  nonsense,  that  is,  we  shall 
have  people  who  will  not  only  play  the  conclud- 
ing chord  of  the  "prelude  to  huinan  history" — 
the  overthrow  of  capitalism,  the  destruction  of 
classes — but  will  also  turn  the  first  page  of  real 
human  history,  the  history  of  communism.* 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  background 
and  training  of  these  future  intellectual 
leaders?    Here  are  the  requirements: 

livery  ajiplication  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  recommendation  of  a  party  organization,  the 
Provincial  Committee  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee [of  the  Communist  Party],  or  of  two  com- 
rades in  positions  of  authority  in  the  party. 
From  the  entering  student  is  demanded  a  rather 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  following  works  of 
Marxist  literature: 

1.  On  Theoretical  Economy. 

Marx— "Capital,"  Vol  I,  Bukharin— "World 
Economy  and  Imperialism."  "The  Economy  of 
the  Transition  Period"  ;  Lenin — "Imperialism 
as  the  Last  Stage  of  Capitalism." 

2.  On   Historical   Materialism. 

The  Communist  Manifesto.  Engels — "Eugen 
Duhring"  ;  Ludwig-Feirbach — "The  Origin  of 
the  Family,  of  Society  and  the  State" ;  Plek- 
hanov — "The  Development  of  a  Monistic  View 
of  History,"  "Fundamental  Questions  of 
Marxism." 

3.  On  History. 

Kunov — "The  Struggle  of  Classes  and  Par- 
ties at  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Centuo'"  or 
Kautsky — "The  Antecedents  of  Modern  So- 
cialism"; Steklov — "The  Internationale"; 
Lavrov — "The  Commune"  ;  Pokrovsky — Fourth 
Volume  of  "Russian  History"  and  "A  Short 
Sketch  of  Russian  History."  "Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Russian  Culture,"  Vol.  I ;  Lukin — 
"Robespierre." 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  the  institute  must 
present  a  written  report  on  a  subject  selected 
with  the  consent  of  the  Entrance  Committee, 
after  which  there  will  be  an  oral  discussion.* 

How  much  simpler  this  is  than  what  is 
advocated  by  Wells:  "a  practical  masterj' 
of  three  or  four  languages,  including  the 
mother  tongue,  and  perhaps  four  or  five 
other  languages  studied  in  skeleton, 
mathematics  carried  much  higher  and 
farther  than  most  of  our  schools  do  to- 
day, ...  a  sound  knowledge  of  universal 
history,  a  knowledge  of  general  physical 
and  biological  science,  .  .  .  and  a  good 
training  of  the  eyes  and  hands  in  draw- 
ing and  manual  work";  and  added  to  this 
a  college  education  whose  "backbone 
should  be  the  study  of  biology  and  whose 
substance  should  be  the  threshing  out  of 
the  burning  opinions  of  our  day."  along 
with  which  should  go  special  technical 
training  for  "industrialism,  engineering, 
agriculture,  medicine,  administration, 
education,  or  what  not";  and  this  not  to 
be  confined  to  a  specially  privileged  class 
but  extended  to  all  or  most  of  a  modern 
population. t 

New  worlds  for  old — which  will  you 
choose — the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels 
or  of  the  Communist  Manifesto,  the  slow 
struggle  or  the  immediate  experiment? 
One  thing  is  certain — there  are  going  to 
be  hard  days  for  the  people  who  don't 
want  to  be  educated. 

Margaret  Park  Redfield 


'  Isvcstia,  Februao-  20,   1921. 

\  Saturday  Ez-cnime  Pott,  May  7  and  14,  1921. 
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New    Books   and    Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

The  C»l-ise  of  the  Kawa:  Wanperings 
IS  THE  S^i-TH  Seas.    Bv  Walter  E. 
Tmprock.   F.R.S.S.E.V.      Putnam's. 
Narrative    of    a    peculiarly    ver- 
acious   and    intrepid    explorer   and 
.•scientist,  who  found  larger  con.stel- 
lations  buming.  mellow  moons  and 
happy  skies. 

Laws     Texms    Up-ToDat^      By     S 
Powell   RIackmorc.     Doran. 
An   English   sur\*ey   of   interna- 
tional tennis;  well  illustrated. 

P '  ■■:   .Aces.     By   Rose    Ntacaulay. 

■  I  &  Liveright. 
A  fairly  clever  novel,  which  will 
probably  be  acclaimed,  by  admirers 
of  the  author's  "Potterism",  as  ex- 
tremely brilliant. 

WiujAM  Lloyd  Gamison.    B.v  John  Jay 

Chapman.     .Atlantic  Monthly   Press. 

New  edition  of   a  work  by   an 

especially  sympathetic  biographer. 


''pllE  South  Seas  have  at  last  justified 
1  their  existence.  There  are  islands 
in  the  Pacific  whose  inhabitants  can 
stand  the  test  of  photography— a  fact 
about  which  I  had  become  skeptical  after 
seeing  many  pictures  of  so-called  beauti- 
ful girls  in  the  summer  isles  of  Eden 
lying  in  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea. 
(Tennyson.)  I  am  even  reconciled  to 
another  book  about  the  land  of  the  lava- 
lava,  the  hula-hula,  the  bread-fruit,  the 
hibiscus,  the  Dr.  Funk,  and  the  Amer- 
ican author.  All  that  we  have  suffered 
in  the  name  of  Tahiti,  the  Marquesas, 
Fiji,  and  Samoa,  has  been  compen.sated 
by  Captain  and  Ur.  Walter  E.  Trap- 
rock's  di.scover>-  (late  this  summer)  of 
the  Filbert  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
duly  related  in  "The  Crui.se  of  the  Kawa" 
rPutnam).  The  precise  position  of  the 
Filberts  in  purposely  left  a  little  vague — 
when  the  Traprock  expedition  got  back 
to  Papeete,  where  they  naturally  met 
Messrs.  Frederick  O'Brien,  William  Mc- 
Fee,  William  Becbe,  Safroni-Middlelon, 
MacQuarrie,  and  even  Joseph  Conrad 
himself.  Dr.  Traprock  declined  to  tell 
exactly  where  his  newly  discovered  group 
might  be  found.  "I  can  not  give  you  the 
Filberts'  latitude  or  longitude,"  he  re- 
marked. "But  I  will  say  that  their 
pulchritude  is  100!" 

A  pleasing  and  dignified  volume  in  ap- 
pearance, fortified  by  maps  and  the  evi- 
dence of  photography,  together  with  the 
name  of  a  highly  respectable  publishing 
hou.xe.  Or.  Traprock's  work  is  easily  the 
most  delightful  l)Ook  of  the  month.  Hav- 
ing had  a  little  experience  of  the  recep- 
tion of  a  bi>ok  of  this  nature,  in  certain 
very  serious  quarters,  I  am  wondering 


in  what  manner  of  unconscious  humor  a 
few  of  its  purchasers  will  react.  No  one 
can  say  he  does  not  get  his  money's 
worth!  Yet — yet — will  not  some  excel- 
lent readers  become  a  little  suspicious 
ibout  the  picture  of  the  fatn-liiKi  bird 
and  his  remarkable  nest?  That  is  the 
only  illustration  which  should  cau.se  hesi- 
tation. Surely,  one  might  search  all  the 
choruses  of  Broadway  without  finding  a 
more  winsome  girl  than  the  author's  na- 
tive bride,  as  shown  in  the  frontispiece. 
The  .stalwart  leader  of  the  expedition; 
the  botanist.  Dr.  Whinney;  the  futurist- 
artist,  Herman  Swank;  all  are  beyond 
reproach.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait 
of  the  hard-bitten  mariner,  who  com- 
manded the  "Kawa" — Captain  Ezra 
Triplett,  whose  far  away  expression 
makes  him  seem  to  murmur:  "The 
World  is  too  much  with  us!"  I  like  espe- 
cially the  methods  of  navigating  the 
"Kawa",  the  comparison  of  the  corner 
of  the  180th  meridian  and  the  equator 
with  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
42nd  Street  (for  the  number  of  explor- 
ers who  pass  every  hour),  and  the  de- 
i^cription  of  the  idyllic  life  of  the  dew- 
fish.  The  question  of  matrimony  on  the 
Filberts  is  solved  satisfactorily — indeed, 
the  inquiry  "Shall  we  join  the  ladies?" 
is  answered  for  the  first  time  in  any 
South  Sea  book,  and  in  man-fashion. 

How  many  readers  of  Talcott  Wil- 
liams's book,  "Turkey;  A  World  Problem 
of  To-day"  (Doubleday),  will  agree  with 
him  that  the  United  States  ought  to  ac- 
cept a  mandate  for  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Constantinople,  I  do  not  know.  Putting 
my  ignorance  against  his  knowledge,  it 
would  be  impudent  even  to  express  an 
opinion.  But,  for  his  book,  I  find  it  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  written  in  a  style 
admirably  direct  and  clear. 

The  sections  describing  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas's  American  experiences  we  have 
read  in  the  Outlook.  But  his  "Roving 
East  and  Roving  West"  (Methuen)  con- 
tains chapters  about  India  and  Japan,  as 
well  as  about  America.  The  American 
pages  have  been  corrected  and  amplified; 
they  are  still  amusing.  His  praise  of  the 
Bush  Terminal  Building  on  Forty-Second 
Street  fortifies  me  in  my  admiration  of 
it.  And  his  description  of  the  Big  Slide 
at  Coney  Island  makes  me  think  that  it 
is  perhaps  a  mistake  to  neglect  Coney 
Island  for  years  at  a  time.  Yet — one 
should  be  twenty-one,  and  slightly  illum- 
inated, really  to  appreciate  it.  There  are 
good  things  in  Mr.  Lucas's  Indian 
travels — his  tiger  hunt,  and  his  search 
for  the  grave  of  Rose  Aylmer  in  Cal- 
cutta. 

"Oh,  Shoot!"  (Harper)  is  the  "Con- 
fessions of  an  Agitated  Sportsman"  by 
Rex  Beach.  Unconventionality  and  hu- 
mor are  good  things  in  many  kinds  of 


books — perhaps  books  about  hunting 
need  these  qualities  most  of  all.  Mr. 
Beach  writes  of  hunting  bears  and 
cougars  and  other  creatures  in  Alaska 
and  Colorado  and  Mexico,  and  he  illus- 
trates his  frolicky  pages  with  his  own 
photographs. 

We  were  told,  on  many  sides,  that 
"Potterism"  was  a  furiously  clever  book, 
and  we  shall  be  told  that  "Dangerous 
Ages"  (Boni  &  Liveright),  also  by  Rose 
Macaulay,  is  also  clever  to  the  degree  of 
infinity.  I  suppose  it  will  be  because 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  "sex" 
in  it,  and  your  true  "radical"  never  dares 
to  say  anything  except  in  praise  of  writ- 
ing which  touches  on  that  subject.  Some- 
body might  call  him  a  Puritan.  The  lib- 
erated and  free  "radical"  lives  in  con- 
stant terror  of  that.  He  goes  shivering 
to  his  bed,  he  rises  in  the  morning  with 
chattering  teeth,  in  the  fear  of  being  ac- 
cused of  Puritanism.  "Dangerous  Ages" 
is  a  moderately  interesting  story  of  a 
number  of  English  people,  young, 
middle-aged,  and  old.  There  is  a  pleas- 
ant lot  of  swimming  and  walking  and 
bicycling  and  tennis  in  it.  There  are 
some  conversations — on  both  sides  of  the 
fence^about  psycho-analysis  and  matri- 
mony. There  is  one  long  argument  about 
marriage  versus  un-marriage — or  what- 
ever you  call  the  act  and  state  of  cheat- 
ing the  parson  out  of  his  fee.  It  is  ad- 
mirably reported,  the  author  quite  neu- 
tral and  giving  both  sides  a  fair  show. 
But  why  anybody  should  read  the  book 
for  fun,  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 
Many  persons  do  read  novels  to-day  as  a 
matter  of  stern  duty — and  many  novel- 
ists write  with  the  same  motive. 

The  doings  of  the  wild  creatures  of 
our  Southern  States  are  usually  re- 
counted in  hunting  tales  told  across 
hospitable  banquet  tables,  or  drawled 
over  camp  fires  by  modern  Uncle 
Remuses.  In  "Plantation  Game  Trails," 
by  Archibald  Rutledge  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin), a  Southerner  has  gracefully  re- 
corded his  impressions  of  engaging  negro 
characters,  of  walks  and  hunts  and  ob- 
servations, in  casual  but  most  attractive 
essays  of  the  deer,  wild  turkeys,  'gators, 
geese  and  ducks  which  abound  on  his 
estate  in  South  Carolina.  The  author 
narrates  exciting  adventures  which 
negro  hunters  have  had  with  fifteen-foot 
alligators,  and  then  arouses  all  our 
sympathies  with  the  host  of  tiny  'gator- 
lings  striving  to  reach  the  safety  of  the 
cypress  swamp  before  all  succumb  to  the 
attacks  of  bald  eagles,  hawks,  ospreys 
and  crows  which  gather  in  numbers  and 
assail  the  little  reptiles  at  ever>'  step  of 
their  journey.  Mr.  Rutledge  has  a  pleas- 
ant rambling  way  of  telling  his  tales 
which  holds  the  attention  and  tempts  us 
to    read    paragraphs    aloud    to    kindred 

.spin  s,         epmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Drama 

Mr.  Maugham's  "Circle" 
and  Other  Plays 

The    Circle.      By    W.    Somerset    Maugham. 

Selwyn  Theatre. 
Don    Juan.       By    Henri    Bataille.       Garrick 

Theatre. 
True  to  Form.   By  Augustin  McHugh.    Bram- 

hall   Playhouse. 

"rpHE  Circle"  brings  out  with  equal 
A  vividness  Mr.  Maugham's  powers 
as  a  playwright  and  his  infirmities  as  a 
teacher.  The  same  auditor  may  view  it 
in  two  aspects;  it  should  delight  the 
playgoer  and  repel  the  human  being. 

I  briefly  summarize  the  plot,  of  which 
Mr.  Archer  has  given  in  The  Weeklif 
Review  for  May  14,  1921  a  somewhat 
fuller  outline.  The  young  wife  of  an 
English  public  man,  poising  between 
lifeless  husband  and  inspiriting  lover, 
receives  two  guests  whose  history  and 
social  place  have  a  curious  relevance  to 
her  own  problem.  One  is  her  husband's 
mother,  parted  for  thirty  years  from  her 
son,  and  the  other  the  man  with  whom 
that  mother  long  ago  eloped,  to  the 
muddling  of  her  own  life  and  the  de- 
rangement of  two  promising  careers. 
This  visit  brings  together  dramatic 
values  in  one  of  those  rare  combinations 
in  which  ability  and  fortune  meet;  its 
serious  value  in  relation  to  the  hesitating 
wife  is  unexcelled,  and  its  comic  value 
in  relation  to  the  deserted  husband,  who, 
naturally  enough,  frequents  his  son's 
house,  is  irresistible.  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass Mr.  Maugham's  dexterity  in  the 
handling  of  this  second  value. 

The  two  visitors  offer  in  their  own 
persons  no  encouragements  to  the  breach 
of  nuptial  ties.  The  woman  is  a  brain- 
less fribble;  the  man  is  a  trivial  scold. 
The  young  wife's  conduct  exhibits  four 
phases :  inspection  of  these  degenerates, 
consent  to  fly,  withdrawal  of  this  con- 
sent, reconsideration  of  the  withdrawal. 
An  astonishingly  clever  dramatist  some- 
times makes  an  astonishingly  obvious 
mistake.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
right  order  of  events  is  as  follows:  con- 
sent to  fly,  study  of  the  human  wreck- 
age, revocation  of  promise,  and  ultimate 
renewal  of  consent.  Is  it  not  also  dram- 
atically wrong  that  the  great  fact  in  the 
play,  the  emergence  of  this  dilapidated 
couple,  should  have  finally  no  influence  on 
the  great  decision  in  the  play,  the  wife's 
consent  to  fly?  She  had  thought  of  stay- 
ing when  her  husband,  coached  by  a 
shrewd  father,  had  feigned  a  delicate 
magnanimity.  But  even  this  contrivance 
is  futile;  a  speech,  not  of  romantic,  but 
of  anti-romantic,  claptrap  from  her  lover 
dissipates  all  her  resolves  and  incident- 
ally all  Mr.  Maugham's  ingenious  com- 
binations. This  seems  awkward,  though 
it  is  natural  and  probably  intentional; 


the  psychologist  in  Mr.  Maugham  is  giv- 
ing a  little  buffet  to  the  technician.  But 
why  should  he  turn  upon  his  partner? 

The  play  is  extraordinarily  well  writ- 
^  ten,  and  it  is  wisest  in  its  wittiest  mo- 
ments. "Even  when  a  man  really  does 
love  a  woman,  he  doesn't  love  her  all  day 
long,"  says  Lady  Kitty  (Lady  Kitty  is 
the  declassee).  The  play  even  achieves 
what  is  to  me  the  supreme  marvel  in 
comic  virtuosity,  the  raising  of  expecta- 
tion to  a  point  which  subjects  even  dis- 
tant and  quiet  allusions  to  an  eager 
scrutiny  that  brings  out  their  pungent 
implications;  the  subtle  becomes  the 
plain  through  the  evocation  of  new 
faculty  in  the  audience.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  few  plays  that  take  themselves 
even  half-seriously  is  the  consistency  of 
character  so  ruthlessly  and  recurringly 
violated.  Lady  Kitty,  who  serves  as  ex- 
ample and  warning  in  the  first  acts,  is 
presented,  appropriately  enough,  as  a 
fool,  but  in  the  third  act  where  her  ser- 
vices are  wanted  as  preacher  her  intel- 
lect is  rehabilitated.  The  deserted  hus- 
band is  the  most  penetrating  of  humor- 
ists; he  pursues  the  abject  couple  with  a 
ridicule  as  good-natured  as  it  is  pitiless. 
But  in  the  third  act  he  is  transformed  to 
a  simpleton,  that  his  two  victims,  with 
intellects  reenforced  for  that  purpose, 
may  revenge  themselves  by  making  game 
of  him.  A  reason  for  these  discrepancies 
may  be  imagined.  Mr.  Maugham  is  a 
farce-writer  masquerading  as  a  serious 
dramatist.  La  Fontaine's  cat  turned  wo- 
man, that  she  might  marry  a  man.  But 
she  turned  cat  again  the  instant  that  she 
saw  a  mouse.  Mr.  Maugham's  mouse  is 
a  bo7i  mot  or  a  stage  effect. 

Let  us  glance  finally  at  Mr.  Maugham's 
ethics.  The  wife  goes  off  with  her  lover. 
This  step  is  preceded  by  a  moral  conflict. 
Is  it  a  conflict  between  love  and  duty? 
Not  at  all.  It  is  a  conflict  between  love 
on  the  one  side  and  the  wife's  fears  as 
typified  in  Lady  Kitty's  degradation  and 
her  appreciation  of  her  husband's  mag- 
nanimity on  the  other.  Duty  has  van- 
ished; if  you  find  traces  of  it  anywhere, 
it  will  be  in  the  husband's  mind,  or 
rather  in  his  mouth.  This  is  odd,  but 
what  follows  is  odder  yet.  Happiness  has 
vanished  too;  both  contestants  in  the 
old-fashioned  conflict  between  happiness 
and  duty  are  hors  de  combat.  "I  do  not 
invite  you  to  happiness,"  says  the  lover, 
and  the  enraptured  woman  falls  into  his 
arms.  Formerly  the  mutineers  said: 
"Break  the  law,  and  be  happy,"  or,  with 
a  verbal  deference  for  the  tradition, 
"Happiness  is  the  law."  But  the  same 
general  movement  which  has  sapped  the 
obedience  to  law  has  undermined  the 
faith  in  happiness.  Now  the  mutineer 
says:  "You  can't  be  happy;  break  the 
law  anyhow."  In  the  implications  of  this 
sparkling  comedy  of  fashion  lurks  a 
despair  that  is  unfathomable:  it  is  safe 
to   assume   that   Mr.   Maugham   himself 


has  never  fathomed  it.  In  a  sense  the 
bitterness  is  all  the  more  significant  that 
it  filters  almost  inadvertently  into  a  light 
play  by  a  light  man.  The  less  Mr. 
Maugham's  opinions  count  as  judgments, 
the  more  they  count  as  data.  The  public, 
or  a  section  of  the  public,  is  audible  in 
the  ideas  of  a  man  who  doesn't  think. 

Mr.  Maugham  is  hard  upon  his  actors; 
he  asks  so  many  of  them  to  play  two 
parts.  The  play  teaches  that  what  God 
has  joined  together  man  may  put 
asunder,  but  what  the  dramatist,  who  is, 
in  a  sense,  the  actor's  God,  has  put 
asunder  it  is  hard  for  the  deftest  actor 
to  re-combine.  Mr.  John  Drew  was  a 
bearish  Englishman;  he  was  the  bear 
through  and  through,  and  he  looked  the 
Englishman.  The  character  was  a  lord; 
neither  Mr.  Maugham  nor  Mr.  Drew 
thought  that  that  was  any  reason  for 
making  him  a  gentleman.  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter,  old  and  yet  new  to  the  stage  like 
Lady  Kitty  to  her  husband,  made  the 
part  amusing  if  extravagant;  I  hardly 
know  whether  a  tinge  of  the  forlorn  and 
the  ghastly  in  the  portrayal  was  a  crude 
oversight  or  a  subtle  excellence.  Mr.  John 
Halliday  was  perfectly  e.xcusable  for  not 
even  trying  to  piece  together  the  frag- 
ments of  the  picture-puzzle  which  Mr. 
Maugham  had  handed  him  in  the  char- 
acter of  Edward  Luton.  It  would  have 
been  inexcusable  in  Mr.  Ernest  Lawford 
to  fail  to  delight  us  in  the  part  of  the 
elderly  husband;  he  furnished  the  de- 
light. Miss  Estelle  Winwood  was  excel- 
lent as  the  young  wife.  She  played 
Elizabeth  tacitly,  as  it  were,  and  yet 
tinglingly;  her  voice  was  penetrating  in 
spite  of  its  delicacy  and  warm  beneath 
its  chill. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  "Don 
Juan"  has  not  kept  its  footing  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre  even  with  Henri 
Bataille  and  Lou  Tellegen  as  its  sup- 
porters. A  drama's  first  chance  is  with 
its  plot.  This  chance  M.  Bataille  loses; 
after  Act  I  he  has  no  plot.  Plot  failing, 
a  drama  has  a  second  chance,  it  may 
paint  a  strong  character.  M.  Bataille 
loses  this  second  chance;  his  Don  Juan 
is  not  strong.  A  drama  has  still  a  third 
chance,  if  its  character,  though  wanting 
in  force,  is  essentially  and  perennially 
humorous.  M.  Bataille  loses  this  third 
chance;  his  Don  Juan  is  only  passingly 
and  casually  amusing.  Indeed  the  dram- 
atist's whole  point  appears  to  be  that  a 
very  eminent  seducer  may  be  a  very 
vapid  human  being.  M.  Bataille  might 
retort  that  this  is  a  shrewd  point.  It  is 
a  shrewd  point,  but  it  is  hardly  original. 
I  have  forgotten  Tirso,  but  going  back 
only  to  Moliere,  surely  the  Don  Juan  of 
"Le  Festin  de  Pierre"  is  a  nonchalant, 
listless,  I  had  almost  said  an  apathetic, 
character — a  man  who  is  worsted  by  a 
statue.  M.  Bataille  carries  the  point 
further — that  is  all.  His  Don  Juan  at 
fortj-  is  a  stripling,  fit  for  Mr.   Tark- 
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ington's  attentions;  his  are  the  obvious 
and  primary  reactions  of  the  person  in 
whom  twenty  years  of  grapple  with  the 
world  have  not  effaced  the  schoolboy. 
Strange  to  say,  he  is  not  even  skilled  in 
his  vocation.  What  man  with  a  real 
problem  in  seduction,  the  mastery  of  a 
IMarissa,  for  example,  would  think  of 
asking  Moliere's  or  Bataille's  Don  Juan 
to  undertake  the  office?  They  are  to 
Lovelace  what  von  HoUweg  is  to  Bis- 
marck. They  have  no  skill  in  seduction, 
because  they  have  no  practice;  "women 
go  down  before  their  spear  at  a  touch, 
but  knowing  they  are  Juan."  What 
would  happen  if  they  changed  their 
names?  M.  Bataille  has  answered  that 
question  cleverly  enough  in  his  third  act. 
In  Act  I  a  cavalier,  slain  by  an  angry 
husband  in  his  wife's  chamber,  is  mis- 
taken for  Don  Juan.  In  Act  II  he  is 
buried  under  Don  Juan's  name,  the  liv- 
ing Juan  taking  part  in  the  obsequies. 
In  Act  III,  five  years  later,  we  are  shown 
in  his  traffic  with  a  widow  and  a  bar- 
maid e,xactly  what  his  brains  and  person 
are  worth  without  his  name.  The  point 
of  the  play  is  not  that  the  man  lived 
while  his  name  was  buried,  as  in  "The 
Great  Adventure"  and  "The  Living 
Corpse."  No:  the  point  is  that  the  real 
Don  Juan  was  buried  in  Seville  Cath- 
edral, because  the  real  Don  Juan  was  a 
name. 

Mr.  Tellegen  as  Don  Juan  acted  well — 
increasingly  well  throughout  the  play. 
But  his  person  and  presence,  which  com- 
monly bring  him  aid  and  subsidy,  seemed 
here  to  be  obstructive  to  his  work.  His 
words  and  acts  affirmed  that  he  was  a 
nonentity;  his  chest  and  forehead  in- 
sisted peremptorily  that  he  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Don  Juan,  as  it  were,  rented 
a  corner  of  Mr.  Tellegen.  Miss  Mary 
Moore  met  the  demands  of  a  convention- 
ally exacting  part  with  solicitude  and 
punctilio.  All  three  of  Mr.  Simon.son's 
settings  were  good  to  look  at,  but  only 
the  third  seemed  to  me  exactly  in  the 
key  of  the  action;  I  thought  the  first  too 
luminous  for  terror  and  the  second  too 
sombre  for  drollery. 

In  Mr.  McHugh's  "True  to  Form"  at 
the  Bramhall  Playhouse  a  family  of  two 
parent.*!  and  a  daughter  have  annexed  a 
young  husband.  The  annexed  husband 
secedes,  and  take.s  his  rebellious  young 
wife  to  New  York,  where,  after  a  keen 
struggle  in  which  the  woman  in  her, 
arou.scd  by  jealousy,  finally  arouses  the 
wife,  he  wins  her  heart  and  felicity  be- 
gins. The  first  act  made  me  think  of 
Bjom.son's  "Married",  but  I  rather  chide 
myself  for  the  pettiness  of  my  suspi- 
cion*. ( Why  is  it  that,  while  geometric 
parallels  never  meet,  the  assumption  that 
literary  parallels  must  have  met  is  al- 
most universal?)  But  I  left  off  chiding 
myself  when  in  the  next  act  I  found  the 
young  wife  reading  a  book  in  which  her 
own  case  had  been  reproduced  by  a  novel- 


writing  aciiuaintance.  That  was  Bjiirn- 
son  all  over.  There  is  some  nature  and 
not  a  little  fun  in  the  first  act;  later  on 
artifice  mutiplies  and  humor  wanes.  The 
author  has  tried  to  graft  an  advanced 
psychological  study  on  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  housewifely,  chimney-corner- 
ish,  Norwegianly  domestic  theme  that 
ever  found  itself  upon  the  boards,  a 
young  wife's  difficulties  in  forgetting 
her  parents.  It  is  like  a  New  England 
family  portrait  retouched  l>y  Picasso. 
There   is  a  character   in   the   play   who 


drinks  and  tiiinks  (the  two  functions  are 
associated  for  Mr.  McHugh),  and  who 
comments  very  extensively  on  this  ob- 
vious situation.  Rather  naughty  and 
rather  interesting  in  the  first  act,  he  sub- 
sides into  virtue  and  dulness  in  the  third. 
Through  his  comment  the  play  is  in  a 
.sort  reviewed  upon  the  stage.  The  critic 
in  the  audience  protests;  he  sees  the 
words — and  the  bnad — taken  out  of  his 
mouth.  The  comedy  in  the  performance 
was  well  acted. 

O.  W.  Firkins 


Sidcli^lits    on    Modern    Rome 


IT  is  painful  to  come  back,  after  a  long 
absence,  to  this  historic  city,  and  to 
note  the  changes  which  have  killed  its 
former  charm.  For,  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe  1  have  lingered  in  and  wandered 
through  this  year,  none  has  been  more 
corrupted  by  the  war  than  Rome.  It  was 
in  other  days  a  happy,  restful  place.  Not 
quite  so  calm  and  beautiful  as  Venice, 
but  very  human.  It  may  have  had  less 
than  the  dignity  of  Florence,  but  by 
comparison  with  Naples  it  was  stately. 
The  natives  had  a  rough-and-ready  kind- 
ness which  endeared  them  to  the 
stranger,  and  flowers  were  cheap — five 
lire  for  a  basketful. 

Instead  of  which — when  I  returned  to 
Rome,  I  found  it  grasping,  rather  vulgar, 
loud,  and  modern.  The  cabmen  ( they 
are  cabmen,  not  chauffeurs)  all  tried  to 
rob  one.  The  barbers  were  no  better 
than  ruffians.  The  hotels  were  full  and 
painfully  unscrupulous.  Nev  houses  and 
new  streets,  all  very  hideous,  had  some- 
how sprung  up  on  the  sites'  of  ancient 
landmarks.  I  looked  in  vain  for  my  old 
favorite  haunts  and  shops.  Gone  was 
the  restaurant  in  which  I  had  dined  with 
Grieg.  Gone  was  the  liqiiorista  at  which 
"the  old  man  of  Norway"  had  been  ac- 
customed to  enjoy  his  daily  vermouth. 

The  waters  were  still  running  in  the 
fountains.  Some  of  the  restaurants  still 
bore  their  former  names.  But  the 
Aragno  had  been  brought  quite  up  to 
date,  and  garish  buildings  had  defiled 
the  old  Piazza.  The  people  of  the  Urbs 
were  not  the  people  whom  I  had  known 
and  liked  in  my  young  salad  days.  They 
seemed  more  rasping,  grasping,  trucu- 
lent, and  ill-mannered.  They  had  grown 
cranky,  and  not  mellowed  with  the  years. 
New  newspapers  were  sold  at  the  kiosks. 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  town  was  almost 
hostile.  As  for  the  prices  in  the  shops, 
they  were  prohibitive.  For  this  we  are 
especially  responsible. 

"Ah,  those  Americans,"  lamented  one 
rapacious  shopkeeper.  "They  live  for 
nothing  here,  on  their  exchange."  "Sul 
cambio!" 

No  wonder  that  the  cost  of  wares  in 
Rome  has  been  adjusted  to  the  purses  of 
Americans.  The  Russian  exiles  also  have 


done  much  to  spoil  and  upset  this  an- 
cient city.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  spot  from  which  I  write,  there  is  a 
certain  restaurant  at  which  authentic 
Russian  Grand  Dukes  and  Princesses 
now  serve  your  dinners.  You  have  to 
pay,  though,  for  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing them.  They  know  their  value  to  the 
tourist,  and  don't  spare  him. 

Above  all,  though,  those  who  look  like 
Americans  ( and  some  of  them  do  not 
hail  from  "God's  country")  are  singled 
out  and  held  up  for  ransom.  The 
meters  of  the  taxicabs  of  Rome  have 
never  meant  so  many  things  as  now. 
They  now  charge  extra  for  each  handbag 
or  valise;  they  have  special  prices  after 
10  P.M.;  there  are  minimums  for  even 
half-a-mile  rides;  and,  of  cour.se,  the 
driver  wants  his  buono  mano. 

The  restaurants  have  put  their  prices 
up,  too,  from  three  or  four  lire  to  twelve, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  lire.  That  does  not 
mean  much,  while  the  "cambio"  is  so 
low — or  high.  For  the  equivalent,  in  lire, 
of  a  dollar  one  could  feast  like  princes. 
Politeness  is,  however,  now  a  luxury  for 
which  the  stranger  has  to  pay — and 
through  the  nose;  and  Roman  waiters 
nowadays  take  no  risks.  Ten  to  14  per 
cent,  for  "servizio"  is  now  clapped  on 
the  bill,  besides  the  cost  of  the  "coperto" 
(bread,  and  knife,  and  fork),  and  an 
additional  20  centesimi  for  a  receipt 
stamp.  But  even  so,  life  does  not  come 
too  high  here,  for  those  who  pay  their 
way  with  good  American  dollars.  How 
the  Italians  stand  the  strain,  heaven 
only  knows. 

We  are  not  popular,  by  any  means, 
in  Rome.  Nor  are  the  English,  or  the 
French,  or  any  people  of  the  earth — 
except  the  Germans.  Lloyd  George 
and,  as  I  fear,  our  own  President, 
are  equally  disliked  by  the  Italians. 
I  have  been  very  much  impressed, 
though,  by  the  deference  shown  to 
Germans  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
caf6s.  It  might  be  wise  for  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  high  places  not  to  exasperate 
Italians  overmuch.  The  time  may  come 
when  they  will  turn  again  to  Germany, 
who  is  (juite  anxious  to  stand  well  with 
them,  I  fancy.    The  Germans  are  invest- 
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ing  many  fortunes  in  Italian  industries. 
They  have  already  bought  up  many  large 
concerns  here.  The  Fiat  and  the  big 
concern  known  as  the  Alti  Fomi  di  Porto 
Ferraio,  great  bitumen  and  lignite  en- 
terprises, and  electrical  organizations 
have  somehow  passed  into  the  hands  of 
German  millionaires.  It  seems  another 
case  of  "peaceful  penetration."  This 
much-taxed  country  is  in  deadly  need  of 
capital.  If  the  Americans  and  English 
do  not  furnish  it,  the  Germans  will.  They 
are  doing  so  to-day,  much  to  their  profit. 
"Greeks  bringing  gifts,"  perhaps.  But 
gifts  they  bring. 

There  is  a  very  ugly  note  of  an  ironic 
kind  in  the  Italian  press,  in  the  Italian 
mind,  in  all  the  current  comments  on  the 
genei-al  policies  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon 
Powers  and  the  dear  French.  The  Ital- 
ians, I  believe,  dislike  the  French — their 
cousins — very  much  more  deeply  than 
any  nation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Austrians.  They  distrust  the  Jugoslavs 
and  the  Bavarians.  They  are  rather 
friendly  to  the  Prussians  and  the  Saxons. 
They  do  not  like  Lloyd  George's  habit  of 
dictation.  And  they  are  not  impressed 
by  Mr.  Harding's  virtue. 

Art  does  not  flourish  greatly  here  just 
now.  But  it  is  extraordinary  to  see  how 
many  new  and  well-bound  books  are  be- 
ing published.  They  are  printed  on  good 
paper,  with  clear  type,  especially  the 
plays,  which,  if  not  always  worth  the 
prices  asked  for  them,  have  in  some 
cases  at  least  literary  interest.  Among 
the  latest  plays  is  one  by  Sem  Benelli, 
the  successful  author  of  "La  Cena  delle 
Beffe."  I  bought  a  copy  of  it  a  few 
days  ago,  and  have  regretted  my  invest- 
ment ever  since.  The  play,  named  "Ali" 
(.which  means  "wings"),  is  the  most  stu- 
pid stage  work  I  have  read  for  years. 
A  vain  excursion  into  sheer  morbidity, 
dished  up  with  trimmings  which  some 
might    call    psychological. 

The  playwright  of  the  hour  is  not 
Benelli,  or  Gabriele  d'Annunzio.  It  is 
a  new  and  able  writer  named  Berrini. 
His  first  important  drama,  "II  Beffardo," 
has  proved  a  triumph  on  the  boards  and 
on  the  bookshelves. 

D'Annunzio  is  at  work  again,  I  hear, 
despite  his  vow  that  he  had  done  with 
writing.  He  must  do  something,  now 
that  he  is  out  of  Fiume.  Meanwhile,  the 
Germans  have  been  raking  up  the  old 
tale  that  he  is  not  Italian,  but  a  plain 
Pole.  Time  was,  I  think,  when  he  was 
thought  a  Jew. 

D'Annunzio's  latest  message  to  the 
world  is  that  addressed  to  the  Italian 
South  Americans.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  does 
not  stick  to  business ;  not  to  the  conqueror 
business,  but  to  his  own  job.  I  need  not 
say  that  his  rightful  job  is  poetry.  He 
has  never  yet  been  a  convincing  play- 
wright, and,  as  a  novelist,  he  can  not 
be  called  wholesome.     But  he  is  surely 


still  a  writer  of  great  verse — the  best, 
in  his  own  field,  perhaps,  now  living. 

In  "II  Beffardo,"  though,  Nino  Berrini 
has  given  the  stage  some  very  noble 
verse — clear   cut   and   strong,    and   free 


from  certain  faults  which  fret  one  often 
in  d'Annunzio's  poems. 

Charles  Henry  Meltzee 
Rome,  September  5 


Bv  the   Wissahickon — Six  Sonnets 


HERE  in  this  place  there  shall  be   soli- 
tude 
And    harvesting    of    matter    for    your 

thought. 
Beauty   to   see   that    many  dawns   have 

brought 
Out  of  the  night  of  earth  to  be  this  wood, 
Wintered  to  quietness  where  the   trees 

brood 
On  gentle  buds  whose  waking  shall  be 

wi  ought 
By  piessure  of  the  sun  of  spring  and 

taught 
A  perfect  flowering  out  of  lowlihood. 
Here  shall  the  city  come  to  honor  peace 
Where  peace  is  precious  with  the  new 

bird's  song. 
And  dare  forgotten  loyalties  to  worth 
Of   simple,    priceless    things;    or    let    it 

cease 
Its  pilgrimage,  and  may  this  place  be- 
long 
To  trees,  and  children,  and  the  breathing 

earth. 

II 

Wherefore  should  any  man,  because  no 

man 
Now  makes  this  place  his  home,  here  fear 

to  stay 
A  little  portion  of  his  willful  day 
And  be  a  little  useless,  with  no  plan 
Save  that  of  saying:  "that  which  will 

be,  can"? 
For  here  long  since  has  last  year  gone 

the  way 
Of  cast  off  leaves,  and  not  a  twig  from 

gray 
Is  green  enough  for  hope  since  thaws 

began. 
Yet  in  this  meekness  frontiers  are  made 

free 
For  summer's  kingdom;  life  has  reached 

the  light 
From   deeps   of  seed   and   quails  not  to 

fulfill 
Its  mystery  because  a  mysterj' 
Of   death    and   deeper  planting   has    its 

night. 
Passionless,  in  the  marble  on  the  hill. 

Ill 

Oh  hungry  minds  of  men,   here   in  the 

shade 
The  summer  broods  and  harvest  shall  be 

near; 
Maybe  the  budding  of  your  hope  shall 

here 
Break  in  the  silence  of  a  noon-hot  glade; 


May  be  you'll  see  this  gentle  water  made 
The  image  where  eternal  things  appear. 
Behind  all  moving  and  all  rest,  that  wear 
Time,  like  a  flower,  on  their  bosom  laid. 
Why  should  not  tired  hearts  foretaste  of 

bliss 
When  promise  of  the  summer  dares  to 

keep 
Such  lovely  troth?  and  tired  eyes  again 
Have  quiet  meditation,  or  in  this 
Roof  of  the  summer's  kindness,  gently 

sleep 
Beneath  the  hallelujahs  of  the  rain? 

IV 

"Awake !  Awake !  The  summer  is  forlorn 
With  memory  of  how  the  winter  came; 
The   harvest   that  you   dream   is   but   a 

name 
To  wither  self-delusion  with  its  scorn; 
This  house  of  beauty,  beauty  shall  leave, 

torn 
And  mutilated  for  the  ready  flame. 
And  nothing  shall  remain  to  it  but  shame 
Of  naked  branches  mercilessly  shorn." 
Because  of  the  coming  of  the  wind,  shall 

we 
Outrun  the  panic  of  the  driven  leaves? 
Empty  ourselves  of  what  our  eyes  have 

seen 
Because   the   summer's   beauty   left  no 

sheaves  ? 
For  failure  to  find  here  what  can  not  be. 
Forfeit    the   mercy   that   we    know   has 

been? 


Autumn  is  wielding  beauty  like  a  sword 
And  lifts  the  torch  to  set  her  woods  afire; 
The  splendor  of  her  light  is  song  borne 

higher 
On  the  deep  colors  of  an  organ  chord; 
And  sudden  wonder  is  again  the  lord 
Who  battles  once  again  for  his  empire; 
And  truth  seems  almost  what  we  most 

desire 
Since  vision  dares  to  be  its  own  reward. 
Shall  this  be  but  an  old,  discarded  story 
Told  for  a  little  while  in  heart  of  youth, 
Vanishing    with    a    shout    of:    "Glory! 

Glorj-!"? 
Because  beatitudes  and  beauty  meet, 
Is  truth,  that  finds  its  beauty,  less  the 

truth. 
Though  it  be  beauty  of  our  own  defeat? 

VI 

Now  has  autumn,  like  the  golden  head 
Of  childhood,  vanished;  and  our  paradise 
Of  beautj"  has  become  a  place  of  sighs 
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Blown  down  the  alley  to  the  leaves'  dark 

bed. 
Vet,  back  of  failure  of  a  vision  fled, 
The  unknown  truth   is  waiting  for  our 

eyes. 
And  that  which  bade  us  seek  and  bade 

us  rise 
To  meet  the  vision,  is  unwithered. 
For  love,  that  gathers  wisdom  as  it  goes 
From  lowlihood  up  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
Shall   dare  to  offer  to   the   truth's   own 

sight 
Nothing  but  love  at  last;  and  when  the 

rose 
Of  autumn  crashes,   love  shall  play   its 

part. 
Alone,  with  the  unknown,  and  snow  and 

night. 

Charles  R.  Murphy 

Correspondence 

How  Does  Ford  Do  It  ? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review: 
I  have  read  with  interest  your  etlitorial 
comment  on  Henry  Ford  in  your  issue  of 
September  10 — also  two  others  of  the 
same  general  tenor  in  the  Traffic  World 
of  September  10.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  have  become  enthusiastic  over  his 
"wizardn.-"  and  "magic  touch,"  and  I 
see  that  the  points  against  him  made  by 
you  and  the  Traffic  World  are  valid. 
But  there  is  one  phase  of  the  matter 
which  I  should  like  to  see  further  eluci- 
dated. It  is  stated  that  the  D.  T.  &  I. 
reduced  the  operating  force  by  40  per 
cent.,  and  this  at  the  same  time  that  the 
volume  of  traffic  was  greatly  increased. 
Now,  why  can  not  other  railroads  reduce 
operating  expenses  in  the  same  way  that 
Ford  ha.<  done  on  his?  Please  note  that 
I  do  not  say  it  can  be  done,  but  am  ask- 
ing why  it  can  not — and  I  am  sure  there 
are  others  among  your  readers  who 
would  like  more  light  on  that  <iuestion. 

N.  H.  LooMis 
La  FoUette,  Tenn.,  September  15 

[By  his  control  of  the  situation 
through  the  enormous  volume  of  his  own 
freight  business,  Mr.  Ford  has  totally 
altered  the  character  of  the  traffic  han- 
dled by  the  D.  T.  &  I.  Local  traffic,  which 
requires  far  more  handling,  now  forms 
but  a  small  part  of  the  business,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  through  freight  trans- 
ferred from  the  D.  T.  &  I.  to  the  trunk 
lines  which  it  crosses.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  volume  of  the 
traffic,  as  measured  in  ton."*,  has  not  been 
increa-ted.  but,  on  the  contrarj',  greatly 
diminished;  the  volume  measured  in 
money  has  been  increa.sed,  the  rate  per 
ton-mile  being  very  much  higher  than 
before,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
freight  now  carried,  which  is,  of  course, 
largely  determined  by  Mr.  Ford's  own 
interests  as  shipper. — Editors  The 
Weekly  Re\'iew. 


"The  Law's  Delays" 

To  the  Editors  of  TiiE  Weekly  Review: 
Vour  contributor.  Mr.  Thomas  U. 
Beasley,  who  writes  of  "The  Law's  De- 
lays." deals  with  some  evils  which  once 
existed,  but  which  exist  no  longer.  The 
lawyers  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  eleven  years  have  been  engaged 
in  a  concerted  endeavor  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  which  Mr.  Beasley  complains. 
An  act  drawn  by  us  was  recommended  by 
President  Taft  and  signed  by  Woodrow 
Wilson.     It  provides  as  follows: 

In  any  case,  civil  or  criminal,  a  Court  shall 
give  ju(it;niint  aftiT  an  examination  of  the  en- 
tire record  tiei'orc  the  Court  without  regard  to 
techniral  errors  or  delects  which  do  not  affect 
the  siHcial  rights  of  the  parties. 

This  reform  has,  in  substance,  been 
adopted  in  twenty-six  States  of  the 
Union.*  In  some  of  them,  as  for  ex- 
ample. New  Hampshire  and  New  York, 
it  was  adopted  long  before  it  became  the 
law  of  the  Federal  courts  by  this  Act  of 
February  26,  1919.  Other  acts  of  Con- 
gress, also  promoted  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  Rules  of  Court 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1912, 
have  greatly  simplified  the  practice  in 
the  Federal  courts,  have  enlarged  the 
power  of  amendment  in  cases  where  mis- 
takes of  procedure  have  been  made,  and 
have  limited  the  right  of  appeal  in  crimi- 
nal cases  where  such  appeals  were  often 
taken  only  for  delay. 

The  criticism  that  Mr.  Beasley  makes 
on  the  American  method  of  selecting  a 
jury  had  some  justification  once.  It 
never  had  in  civil  cases.  In  criminal 
cases,  occasionally  it  did,  but  in  almost 
all  the  States  this  abuse  has  been  greatly 
restricted.  Jurors  are  now  admitted  to 
serve  in  criminal  cases  who  are  able  to 
say  that  even  if  they  have  formed  and 
expressed  an  opinion  it  will  not  influ- 
ence or  control  their  verdict.  The  prac- 
tice never  went  so  far  as  to  permit  the 
lawyers  on  both  sides  "to  challenge  and 
excuse  every  man  capable  of  forming  a 
clear  idea  on  subjects  of  thought  and 
business  methods."  I  can  speak  on  this 
question  from  fifty  years'  experience  as 
a  trial  lawyer. 

Two  points  which  Mr.  Beasley  makes, 
however,  can  not  receive  too  much  or  too 
serious  consideration.  "The  whole  coun- 
try suffers  from  over-legislation."  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this 
country  there  are  many  groups  of  per- 
sons who  are  of  the  opinion  that  legis- 
lation is  the  best  remedy  for  existing 
evils.  Persistent  lobbying  by  these 
groups  of  people  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  great  extension  of  our  statute  law. 
Senator  King  of  Utah  has  an  admirable 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  Sunday 
Timra  of  September  11. 

The  uncertainty  in  the  punishment  of 


*An  ab>trac(  o(  thit  Ir^tlition  ii  in  Ihc  I'tiireriilT 
of  rennixlvviii  Liw  Rmrw  o{  Drcembcr,  1917,  tign 
12    lo    16. 


the  guilty  of  which  Mr.  Beasley  justly 
complains  is  largely  due  to  the  weak  sen- 
timentalism  which  often  forgets  that 
crime  ought  to  be  punished,  and  expends 
its  entire  sympathy  upon  those  who  have 
been  indicted  by  a  grand  jurj'  and  found 
guilty  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a 
jury  of  twelve  men.  The  old  law  maxim 
that  "the  judge  himself  is  condemned 
when  the  guilty  is  acquitted"  ought  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  conscience  of  every 
American. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler 
New  Hamhurf/h,  X.  Y., 
September  13 

Jeremiah  Smith 

To  the  Editors  of  TiiE  Weekly  Review: 
The  death  of  Judge  Jeremiah  Smith, 
early  this  month,  in  his  summer  home  at 
Saint  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  closes 
the  long  and  useful  life  of  one  of  the 
greatest  teachers  of  the  law  this  country 
has  produced.  For  twenty  years,  from 
1890  to  1910,  Judge  Smith  was  Story 
Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  of  late  he  was  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty;  since  his  retirement 
he  kept  up  a  lively  interest  in  the  Law 
School,  and  was  a  wise  counsellor  both  of 
its  faculty  and  of  its  students.  I  doubt 
if  any  university  professor  in  a  graduate 
department  ever  won  more  wholeheart- 
edly the  affection  of  his  students;  he 
knew  and  remembered  them  by  name;  if 
they  came  from  New  England  or  of  New 
England  stock,  he  knew  all  about  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers.  He  could  also 
estimate  shrewdly  the  ability  of  those 
who  came  under  his  instruction,  and  he 
followed  their  later  careers  with  close 
attention.  Living  four  years  more  than 
the  four  score  years  of  the  Psalmist,  to 
the  verj-  end  he  kept  vivid  his  sympathy 
with  youth ;  perhaps  he  remembered  that 
he  himself  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  his  native  State,  New 
Hampshire,  at  the  age  of  thirty — a  good 
example,  by  the  way,  for  present  Gov- 
ernors and  Presidents  to  reflect  upon. 
Conservative  by  nature  and  learned  in 
the  law,  he  was  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word  liberal  towards  new  theories 
and  open-minded  and  judicial  in  his  com- 
ments. By  birth— his  father  fought  in 
the  Revolution  and  was  Congressman, 
Governor,  and  Chief  Justice  in  New 
Hampshire;  by  training,  he  belonged  to 
the  famous  cla.ts  of  IS.'iG  at  Harvard; 
and  by  temperament  and  character  in 
these  later  days  he  represented  and  epi- 
tomized the  best  tradition  and  spirit  of 
New  England.  His  knowledge  of  the 
past,  his  conversation  teeming  with  an- 
ecdote and  story,  his  serene  and  sweet 
character,  recall  the  words  of  the  old 
Latin    poet   Ennius,   for   he   was    indeed 

(loetiis,  fidelis,  suavij  homo.  fac\m<his,  siio  con- 
tentu.s  heatus,  scitus.  secunda  Ifjquens  in  tem- 
pore, cnmmodiis,  vcrbum  paucum,  multa  tenens 
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antiqua  sepulta.  vutustas  maioruni  vetcrum 
leges  divuinquc  huniiminiqiie,  quae  faciunt 
mores  veteresque  novosque  tenentem. 
[a  learned,  laitliful,  lovely  spirit,  eloquent, 
content  with  his  own,  happy  natured,  shrewd, 
speaking  appropriate  words  at  appropriate  sea- 
sons, kindly,  terse,  knowing  much  about  an- 
cient times  and  the  customs  and  laws  of  our 
ancestors,  divine  and  human,  recalling  what 
makes  the  character  and  customs  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.] 

Like  the  old  Roman  whom  the  ancient 
poet  described,  one  would  always  gladly 
share  with  Judge  Smith  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  the  world,  and  gain  from 
his  experience  and  his  comments  some- 
thing of  his  own  wisdom,  which  he  gladly 
and  generously  shared  with  all  his 
friends. 

Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills 
President's  House, 

Boivdoin  College,  September  13 

Lindsay  Swift 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Weekly  Review  : 
Many  of  your  readers  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  grateful  to  the  Review  for  accord- 
ing space  to  a  few  words  of  appreciation 
of  Lindsay  Swift,  whose  death  was  re- 
corded in  the  papers  of  last  week.  Swift 
was  one  of  the  strongest  journalistic 
writers  in  Boston.  He  was  a  free  lance, 
except  for  his  profound  love  and  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, which  was  not  always  well-defined 
as  to  his  group  affiliations ;  but  when  he 
was  sure  of  his  adversary  his  spear  rang 
true  on  the  center  of  the  shield.  He  was 
of  the  old  school  of  Boston  radicals — 
which  means  that  he  was  a  conservative 
who  believed  himself  to  be  a  radical.  His 
radicalism  consisted  in  hostility  to  the 
conservative  state  of  mind;  toward  any 
of  the  lines  of  thought  that  to-day  would 
be  recognized  as  radical,  he  was  even 
more  hostile.  And  here  in  America, 
where  we  have  not  only  a  two-party  sys- 
tem of  government,  but  a  two-party 
regime  of  intellectual  alignments,  he  did 
not  fit  into  a  recognized  school  of  thought 
as  he  would  have  fitted  and  been  under- 
stood in  Europe.  And  so  he  became  the 
Sir   Sluggard  of   Boston  journalism. 

He  found  for  himself  a  retreat  in  the 
editorial  chair  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, where  he  had  the  most  retired  of- 
fice in  the  building— one  for  which  the 
elevators  must  make  a  special  stop. 
There  he  gradually  gathered  more  unfin- 
ished work  than  almost  any  other  man 
in  the  city.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  somewhat  deaf,  and  this  added  to 
his  retirement;  it  was  quite  possible  to 
pound  on  that  door  ad  libitum  without 
eliciting  a  response  or  disturbing  his 
serenity.  But  when  he  emerged  to  do 
battle,  it  was  with  a  firm  hand,  a  steady 
eye,  and  a  flashing  blade.  Few  men  ever 
undertook  to  answer  one  of  Swift's  at- 
tacks. 

Now,    a    man    is    not    what    I    have 


sketched  without  at  the  same  time  being 
a  great   deal   more. 

In  the  first  place,  the  unrecognized 
group  (at  least  unrecognized  in  Ameri- 
can life)  among  whom  Swift  must  be 
numbered,  is  that  to  which  the  most  de- 
cent and  the  most  highly  cultivated  have 
always  belonged.  In  the  second  place, 
no  man  can  write  as  Swift  wrote  with- 
out being  a  ripe  scholar,  a  clear  thinker, 
and  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste.  All  of 
this  Swift  was.  His  permanent  contri- 
butions to  American  history  are  consid- 


erable; as  a  publicist  he  performed  many 
a  valiant  service  for  righteousness  and 
truth.  But  to  his  friends  he  gave  more 
than  his  pen  ever  gave  to  the  world.  I 
do  not  insinuate  that  this  is  a  cau.se  for 
regret.  It  is  easy  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  fame  and  its  contribution 
to  civilization.  It  is  not  easy  to  over- 
estimate the  contribution  of  a  man  like 
Lindsay  Swift  to  his  own  circle  and  his 
own   day. 

F.  W.  Burrows 
Neiv  York,  September  19 
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Financing  the  War 

War  Costs  .\nd  Their  Finanxixg.  By  Ernest 
Ludlow  Bogart.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Russell  C.  Leffingwell.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  and  Company. 

ONE  of  the  illusions  that  were  dis- 
pelled in  the  Great  War  was  that 
hostilities  could  not  possibly  be  financed 
beyond  a  certain  point  and  that,  when  this 
point  had  been  passed,  the  war  would 
have  to  come  to  an  end.  Professor 
Bogart's  study  of  "War  Costs  and  their 
Financing"  furnishes  the  student  with 
all  the  material  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  understand  wherein  the  illusion  lay  by 
showing  him  exactly  what  was  done  by 
each  of  the  belligerent  countries  and  how 
they  did  it.  It  is  an  excellent  text-book 
on  the  subject,  for  it  contains  all  the 
essential  information  well  arranged  and 
lucidly  presented,  and  will  be  a  very 
handy  manual  of  reference. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  finance  that  the  monetary 
symbol — whether  dollars,  pounds,  francs, 
or  marks,  or  anything  else — performs  the 
functions  of  a  smoke-screen  and  tends 
very  effectually  to  obscure  the  elemental 
facts.  It  used  to  be  said  of  the  average 
New  York  banker  that  whenever  he  saw 
a  "Sterling"  sign  he  threw  up  his  hands 
and  summoned  a  German  clerk  to  his  as- 
sistance. Foreign  exchange — and  geog- 
raphy— are  now  somewhat  better  under- 
stood in  banking  circles  than  they  were, 
but,  judging  by  the  state  of  the  argu- 
ment on  such  things  as  "national 
wealth,"  "national  income,"  "accumulated 
capital,"  and  the  like,  much  is  yet  to  be 
desired  in  this  way.  Professor  Bogart's 
book  stimulates  the  reader  to  bore 
through  the  figures  for  the  facts. 

When  a  nation  goes  to  war  with  an- 
other nation  it  has  to  provide  itself  with 
soldiers  and  war-material  of  all  kinds 
for  use  on  land  or  sea  or  both.  Its  prob- 
lem is  to  keep  its  army  (and  navy)  at 
full  strength  and  thoroughly  equipped 
and,  besides  this,  to  maintain  its  re- 
maining population  as  far  as  possible  in 
its  normal  life.  There  are  two  possible 
ways  for  a  Government  to  get  the  men 
and  material   it   needs;    it   can   borrow 


them  or  it  can  take  them.  There  are  two 
ways  of  taking  them — one,  the  honest 
way,  by  taxation,  the  other,  the  dishon- 
est way,  by  currency  inflation.  Outside 
these,  there  is  no  other  way.  Thus,  Gov- 
ernment loans,  taxation,  and  the  printing 
of  paper  money  sum  up  the  processes  of 
war-financing  in  the  Great  War.  (We 
omit,  for  the  moment,  questions  of  inter- 
national borrowing.) 

When  a  Government  borrows  or  taxes 
for  purposes  of  war  it  can  get  only  what 
its  citizens  have  got  or  can  make.  The 
accumulated  capital  of  a  country  con- 
sists mainly  of  material  and  the  existing 
means  of  manufacturing  and  distribut- 
ing that  material.  Suppose  for  a  moment 
that  it  is  purely  a  case  of  taxation.  As 
long  as  material  holds  out  and  the  means 
of  manufacturing  and  distribution  can 
be  maintained,  and  as  long  as  citizens 
can  be  fed,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
war  can  not  be  carried  on  indefinitely. 
Mere  questions  of  "finance"  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case.  Nor  is  the  matter 
any  different  if  the  finance  be  expressed 
in  Government  loans  or  an  inflated  paper 
currency;  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
incidence  of  the  burden  upon  individual 
citizens.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  nation 
can  in  theory  go  on  as  long  as  men  and 
material  are  available.  Neither  men  nor 
material  can  be  created  by  finance;  in 
one  sense  finance  is  merely  the  book- 
keeping of  the  transaction  and  not  the 
transaction  itself.  Regarding  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  the  burden  entailed  on  future 
generations  is  represented  by  the  extent 
to  which  men  have  been  killed  or  in- 
capacitated, material  wasted,  and  the 
means  of  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  commodities  diminished,  allowed  to 
deteriorate,  or  not  increased  to  an  extent 
proportionate  to  the  population's  needs. 
How  this  burden  is  distributed  among 
individual  citizens  will  depend  mainly 
upon  the  method  of  taxation  adopted  both 
during  and  after  the  war. 

After-war  Reconstruction,  in  the  essen- 
tials, consists  of  restoring  the  means  of 
manufacture  and  distribution  to  the 
necessary  degree  of  efficiency,  so  that 
production  of  goods  and  their  consump- 
tion may  be  resumed  on  a  normal  basis. 
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Here  also,  a.s  in  the  case  of  making  war, 
finance  i.s  in  the  main  the  bookkeeping 
of  the  matter  and  not  the  matter  itself. 

The  real  problem  both  in  war-finance 
and  in  peace-finance  is  the  distribution 
of  the  burden  by  taxation.  An  internal 
Government  debt  re(|uires  annual  inter- 
est payments  which  must  be  provided  by 
taxation.  If  the  main  burden  of  taxation 
falls  on  the  class  which  owns  the  main 
portion  of  the  debt  it  is  clearly  a  case 
of  mere  bookkeeping.  If,  in  war-time,  the- 
main  taxation  falls  upon  the  class  which 
makes  the  main  portion  of  war-profits, 
the  case  is  the  same.  In  war  and  in  peace 
that  .system  of  taxation  is  the  right  one 
under  which  the  maximum  production, 
exchange,  and  distribution  of  the  re- 
quired commodities   is  attained. 

Thomas  F.  Woodlock 

Seeing  It  Thr()U<j:h — and 
After 

Dodo  Wonders.    By  E.  F.  Benson.   New  York: 

George  H.  Doran  Company. 
TiiK  Thirtee.v  Tra\-elers.    By  Hugh  VValpole. 

Xew   York:     George   H.   Doran   Company. 

MR.  BENSON  has  done  a  very  kind 
thing  by  us  in  producing  a  "Dodo 
Thirty  Years  After."  It  was  a  difficult 
thing,  too;  Dodo  was  so  much  a  creature 
of  the  safe  if  volatile  and  yellowish 
nineties  that  her  conveyance  into  the 
most  troubled  years  of  this  century 
could  not  be  undertaken  without  great 
risk  of  rendering  her  merely  silly  or 
merely  piteous  or,  worse,  of  transform- 
ing her  into  a  worthy  and  sensible  per- 
son of  middle  age.  Dodo  at  fifty-four  is 
still  herself.  At  our  first  glimpse  of  her, 
after  long  parting,  she  seems  almost  in- 
excusably herself,  with  her  beauty  and 
her  coquetry  and  her  inexhaustible  joy 
of  living.  She  is  devoted  to  her  (third) 
husband  and  her  married  daughter  and 
her  ten-year-old  son  David;  but  as  yet 
she  has  only  begun  to  wonder  if  she 
ought  not  to  feel  old.  Things  and  people 
still  delight  her,  ginger  is  still  hot  in  her 
mouth.  As  Lady  Chesterford  and  leader 
of  London  society  she  retains  the  gaiety 
and  independence  of -her  youth.  During 
the  feverish  years  that  preceded  the 
war,  she  speeds  up  with  the  rest  in  the 
mad   rush  for  pleasure.    And  still,  with 
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some  more  or  less  serious  self-disdain, 
she  carries  on  her  old  role  of  the  agree- 
able rattle:  "You  have  to  say  anything 
that  comes  into  your  head,  and  try  to 
think  what  it  means  afterward."  She  is 
perfectly  open  to  criticism  and  quite  im- 
pervious to  it.  She  has  a  theoiy  that  we 
are  what  we  were  meant  to  be,  and  had 
better  make  the  best  of  it.  Then  the  war 
comes  and  Dodo,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  finds  herself  directly  involved. 
*Out  of  her  practical  uselessness  she 
wrests  an  efficiency,  and  for  years  puts 
her  back  into  toil  as  she  has  into  pleas- 
ure. But  she  is  not  old  or  wooden  enough 
to  prefer  toil,  and  after  the  reaction  of 
the  armistice  mood,  her  adjustment  is  in 
the  direction  of  what  is,  for  her,  a  nor- 
mal devotion  to  the  delicious  art  of  liv- 
ing. Her  triumph  is  that  she  justifies 
herself;  to  wish  her  changed  would 
be  to  write  oneself  a  curmudgeon,  not  to 
say  the  other  thing. 

Mr.  Walpole's  group  of  connected 
stories  are  mainly  studies  of  after-war 
reaction.  They  seem  to  have  been  written 
for  American  consumption,  and  are  not 
without  traces  of  our  best  magazine 
manner.  I  for  one  prefer  a  Walpole 
pepless  and  punchless  and  controlled  in 
his  art,  the  Walpole  of  "The  Dark  For- 
est" and  "The  Green  Mirror."  But  I  en- 
joy this  Walpole  also,  with  his  clever  lay- 
out of  scene  and  characters  and  his  easy 
and  entertaining  development  of  them. 
The  time  is,  roughly,  1919,  the  place  is 
Hortons,  a  select  apartment  house  in  a 
select  quarter  of  London.  Hortons  is  a 
microcosm  of  after-war  England.  '  Its 
manager,  Mr.  Nix,  has  lost  a  son  in 
France,  has  had  to  keep  the  name  of 
Hortons  immaculate  with  a  greatly  re- 
duced corps  of  servants,  and  now  faces 
a  new  set  of  difficulties  connected  with 
the  unsettled  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  time.  Mr.  Nix  is  alive  in  the 
background  of  these  pages,  and  becomes 
least  real  in  the  tale  which  bears  his 
name  as  title,  and  which  might  as  well 
be  about  any  other  man  and  his  wife;  a 
domestic  problem  tale  to  be  put  next  the 
patterns  in  a  "Pictorial  Review." 
Absolom  Jay's  case  is  that  of  a  sort  of 
aged  male  Dodo,  you  might  say — a  pro- 
fessional bachelor-about-town  whose  old 
world  the  war  has  destroyed,   and  who 
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has  no  possible  place  in  the  new  one. 
Lucy  Moon  is  a  Victorian  village  maiden 
whom  a  London  adventure  frees  from 
humdrum  and  an  impossible  parson. 
( Everj'  current  English  storj'-teller  has 
to  have  his  shy,  soon  or  late,  at  the  im- 
I)Ossible  parson).  Lois  Drake  is  of  the 
opposite  type,  a  girl  in  whom  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  war  and  the  theories  of 
the  time  have  developed  a  "good  fellow" 
attitude  towards  men,  and  whose  lover  is 
easily  detached  from  her  by  a  girl  of  the 
clinging-vine  manner.  Miss  Morgan- 
hurst  is  a  selfish  spinster  who  resists  all 
concern  with  the  war  till  it  is  over,  and 
suddenly  goes  mad  with  the  horror  of  it 
when  the  immediate  strain  is  over. 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Peter 
W'estcott,  whom  readers  of  Mr.  Walpole 
will  recall.  The  war  has  distracted  him 
from  his  sense  of  personal  failure,  and 
kept  him  too  busy  for  boredom  if  not  for 
pessimism.  It  leaves  him  peevish  and  un- 
hopeful of  the  world  or  himself.  He  is 
momentarily  tempted  to  plunge  into 
"modernism,"  as  a  last  chance,  but  the 
pretentious  futility  of  the  young  radical 
crew  is  too  clear  to  him,  and  he  finds 
refuge  in  a  sudden  vision  of  the  world  of 
men  as  a  nursery,  a  place  in  which  there 
is  no  room  for  "high  indignation,  for  bit- 
terness, for  denunciation.  .  .  The  injus- 
tice, the  ill-humor,  the  passions  of  life 
were  like  the  quarrels  in  children's  play ; 
the  wisest  man  alive  knew  just  as  much 
as  his  nursery-walls  could  show  him.  .  .  . 
The  new  world?  Perhaps.  The  progress 
of  the  world?  Perhaps.  Meanwhile  there 
were  nursery-tea,  a  game  of  pirates,  and 
a  fairy-tale  by  the  fire.  .  .  And  after  it 
all,  that  sound,  dreamless  sleep  that  only 
children  know.  Would  one  wake  in  the 
morning  and  find  that  one  was  leaving 
the  nursery  for  school?  Who  could  tell? 
No  one  returned  with  any  story.  ..." 
Akin  to  this  in  mood  is  the  tale  of  the 
rich  young  aristocrat  who  comes  back 
from  the  war  without  himself,  and  de- 
ceives everybody  but  a  girl  and  an  old 
servant  by  his  display  of  surface  good- 
humor  and  activity.  His  salvation  lies 
in  the  birth  of  a  new  feeling  of  kinship 
with  people,  especially  with  those  who 
are  at  the  opposite  social  and  material 
poles.  He  no  longer  wishes  to  judge  or 
imi>rove  the  world.  He  now  knows  it  will 
never  be  improved,  but  he  loves  it  dearly, 
all  of  it.  "Life,"  he  cries,  "simply  isn't 
long  enough  for  all  I'm  going  to  see!"  In 
these  two  tales  one  finds,  if  anywhere, 
the  serious  "moral"  of  an  entertaining 

^°°'*'  H.  W.  BOYNTON 

MISS  WINIFRKD  KIRKLAND'S 
"View  Vertical"  (Houghton)  is  a 
hook  of  essays  of  some  real  de.sert  and 
likely  to  be  fortunate  beyond  its  deserts. 
Miss  Kirkland  is  a  woman  for  whom  any- 
thing is  true  that  is  tuneful  with  the 
s|)irit  of  her  essay.  The  d  ]nopos  is  the 
authentic.    The   possibilities   of   human 
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forgetfulness  are  almost  beyond  calcula- 
tion, and  the  boys  in  this  world  since 
little  Cain  was  born  have  been  innumer- 
able; yet  Miss  Kirkland  has  calculated 
those  possibilities  and  has  canvassed 
those  innumerable  boys,  and  is  prejiared 
to  tell  us  that  "no  boy  ever  yet  forgot  a 
father  that  died  for  freedom."  She  says 
good  things,  and  she  can  write  good 
essays,  when  she  does  not  allow  the 
ground  of  sound  sense  and  real  feeling 
which  she  unquestionably  possesses  to  be 
overlaid  by  professional  briskness  an:l 
mercantile  vivacity.  Every  shopper 
knows  this  manner,  and  detects  it  with 
resignation.  In  "An  Argument  for  Ab- 
sence" Miss  Kirkland  is  sagacious;  in 
"The  Friends  of  One's  Friends"  she  is 
merely  frisky.  "The  Perils  of  Telepathy" 
is  a  mere  spatter  of  vivacities;  "Family 
Phrases"  is  succulent  with  the  infiltra- 
tions of  a  wholesome  past.  In  the  first 
part  of  "The  Story  in  the  Making"  there 
is  an  admirable  daylight  which  quickens 
our  regret  at  the  discovery  that  the  bac': 
porch  is  hung  with  Chinese  lanterns.  One 
fancies  that  Miss  Kirkland  has  made  her- 
self— her  half  protesting  and  rebellious 
self — into  a  journalist,  partly  by  exploit- 
ing, partly  by  expelling,  a  rich  personal 
and  ancestral  tradition  in  which  the  final 
value  of  her  life  and  even  of  her  word 
subsists. 

Shrining  a  rather  slender  talent  mag- 
nificently, Mr.  Albert  E.  Gallatin  pre- 
sents a  collection  of  fifty  plates  entitled 
"Walter  Gay,  Paintings  of  French  In- 
teriors" (Button).  These  pictures  are 
brought  into  a  thin  folio  beautifully 
printed,  the  edition  limited  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies.  The  air  of  precious- 
ness  is  about  the  entire  publication, 
whether  in  Mr.  Gay's  pictures  or  Mr.  Gal- 
latin's text.  The  themes  are,  as  the  sub- 
title indicates,  paintings  of  French  in- 
teriors. Mr.  Gay  paints  an  empty  room 
in  a  way  to  suggest  that  it  is  lived  in, 
and,  as  his  commentator  believes,  even 
to  suggest  the  kind  of  people  who  pass 
through  these  exquisite  places.  The  in- 
teriors are  all  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  tapestries,  ormolu,  overdoors,  and 
other  delectable  vanities.  Many  of  the 
pictures  are  of  rooms  in  the  artist's 
own  chateau.  These  little  pictures  are 
done  with  enthusiasm,  are  light,  deft, 
delicately  precise.  Whoever  loves  the 
life  of  the  ancien  regime  will  love  these 
ghosts  of  it.  Whether  such  a  specializa- 
tion is  quite  wholesome  is  another  and 
perhaps  irrelevant  consideration.  There 
is  something  very  ingrowing  about  mak- 
ing an  exotic  world  for  yourself  and  then 
painting  it.  Mr.  Gay  sees  his  regency 
much  as  a  high-bred  nostalgic  house-cat 
returned  in  ghostly  form  might  view  the 
boudoir  of  a  long-dead  mistress.  This 
feline  charm  will  deeply  attract  such  as 
are  at  all  sensitive  to  it. 


'Surely   the  Book  of  the  Year- 
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Lytton  Strachey's 

"QUEEN  VICTORIA" 

"Here  is   a  delicious  book." — Atlantic  Monthly. 

"Will  rank  among  the  masterpieces." — Christian  Science  Monitor. 

"A  masterpiece  that  will  influence  the  art  of  biography." — London  Times. 

5th  large  printing.     Illustrated.     $5.00 
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F.  W.  Taussig,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Harvard,  says  of  T/ie 
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The  North  American  Review 


BUSINESS  AND  AGRICULTURE 

£.   T.  Meredith 

BETTER  LIVING  THROUGH  BETTER  FARMING 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett 

Tlic  Sfcrciary  oi  Agriculture  in  the  Wilson  Cabinet 
and  the  famous  Irish  agrarian^  discuss,  each  in  his  own 
way,  the  much  discussed  but  still  unsolved  problem  of 
the  relation  of  agriculture  to  business — to  every  phase 
of  life,   r.otli  papers  are  timely  and  of  genuine  interest, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  INDIA 

J.  Z.  Hodge 

The  quiet,  temperate  tone  of  Mr.  Hodge's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  changed  and  changing  conditions  in  India 
is  secured  through  a  twenty  years'  residence  there  as 
a  missionary,  and  his  informative  estimate  of  what  he 
regards  as  "the  newest  and  most  unexpected  experi- 
ment in  democracj'"  is  of  profound  interest. 

CULTURE  AT  DINNER 

Stark  Young 

Mr.  Young,  for  five  years  professor  of  English  at 
Amherst,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  popularize  the  table  in  an 
Italian  Pension  as  Dr.  Holmes  did  the  Breakfast  Table  ! 
His  next  pa[)er  will  be  a  study  of  international  culture 
at  a  dinner  table. 

THE  MEXICAN  AS  HE  IS 

Carleton   Beals 

Tlie  peon  and  the  soldier  did  not  escape  Mr.  Beals's 
friendly  eye  during  his  stay  in  Mexico.  Those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  poor  are  the  most  genuinely  philanthropic 
will  find  confirmation  of  their  belief  in  the  picture  of 
the  "warrior"  in  tattered  "uniform"  giving  ten  centavos 
to  a  shivering  old  woman  from  his  "salary"  of  sixty 
cents  a  day. 

THE  GAME  LAWS 

Louis  Agasaiz  Fuertes 

Mr.  I-"ucrte»  might  justly  be  called  the  Audubon  of 
his  time,  for  he  reprotluces  in  his  paintings  of  birds  the 
same  life-like  f|ualitics  of  his  great  predecessor  as  well 
as  the  naturalist's  knowledge.  None  could  describe 
better  than  he  the  new  game  laws  needed  in  the  United 
States. 


SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  MY  ELDERS 

St.  John  Ervine 

Another  of  St.  John  Ervine's  delightful  estimates  of 
is  "elders."  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  in  the 
tree-masonry   of   letters  and  the  bond  of    friendship. 
Tlie  forthcoming  paper  is  on  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

PERSONALITY  AND  INDIVIDUALITY 

Francis  Rogers 

I'ersonality  is  the  incarnation  of  Individuality;  and 
Individuality  the  irreducible  minimum  of  man,  his  im- 
mortal soul,  so  Mr.  Rogers  contends,  and  it  is  in  the 
search  for  the  true  relation  existing  between  the  two 
that  one  may  discover  a  philosophy  of  life. 

THE  FAMILY  MAGAZINE 

Henry  Seidel  Canby 

The  alert  and  able  editor  of  The  Literary  Review  of 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  centres  his  contentions  in 
regard  to  the  present  status  of  i>criodicals  on  the  so- 
called  family  magazines,  including  in  his  criticism  the 
group  of  weeklies — the  journals  of  opinion. 

HAIL  COLUMBIA!    A  Review) 

Lawrence  Gilman 

W  hen  Mr.  George  added  himself  to  the  large  group 
of  visiting  Britishers  who  study  us  and  our  ways,  he 
summed  up  his  views  in  the  caption  of  his  book.  Hail 
Columbia!  In  The  Book  of  the  Month,  Mr.  Gilman  re- 
views these  impressions  with  his  own  accustomed 
insight. 

JOHN  SYNGE  AND  HIS  OLD  FRENCH  FARCE 

Gertrude  Schoepperle 

This  study  discovers  Synge's  genius  as  "entirely 
original  with  himself  in  his  ironic  vision  and  miracu- 
lous power  of  phrase  and  image."  Yet  the  story  of  the 
old  French  farce  is  of  real  moment. 
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